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Introduction 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


This publication describes·the Intel® 8086 family 
of microcomputing 
components, 
concentrating 


on the 8086, 8088 and 8089 microprocessors. 
It is 
written for hardware and software engineers and 
technicians 
who 
understand 
microcomputer 


operating 
principles. The manual is intended to 


introduce the product line and to serve as a refer- 
ence during system design and implementation. 


Recognizing that successful microcomputer-based 
products 
are judicious 
blends of hardware 
and 


software, the User's Manual addresses both sub- 
jects, although at different 
levels of detail. This 
publication 
is the definitive source for informa- 


tion describing the 8086 family components. Soft- 
ware topics, 
such as programming 
languages, 


utilities 
and 
examples, 
are 
given 
moderately 
detailed, 
but by no means complete, 
coverage. 
Additional 
references, 
available 
from 
Intel's 
Literature Department, 
are cited in the program- 


ming sections. 


The manual 
contains 
four 
chapters 
and three 


appendices. 
The 
remainder 
of 
this 
chapter 


describes the architecture 
of the 8086 family, and 


subsequent 
chapters 
cover the individual 
com- 


ponents in detail. 


Chapter 
2 describes the 8086 and 8088 Central 


Processing Units, and Chapter 3 covers the 8089 
Input/Output 
Processor. 
These two chapters are 


identically organized 
and focus on providing 
a 


functional 
description 
of the 8086, 8088 and 


8089, plus related Intel hardware 
and software 


products. 
Hardware 
reference 
information- 


electrical 
characteristics, 
timing 
and 
physical 


interfacing 
considerations-for 
all 
three 
pro- 


cessors is concentrated in Chapter 4. 


Appendix A is a collection of 8086 family applica- 
tion notes; these provide design and debugging 
examples. 
Appendix 
B contains 
complete 
data 


sheets for all the 8086 family components 
and 


system development 
aids; summary 
data sheets 


covering compatible components from other Intel 
product lines are also reproduced in Appendix B. 


Considered individually, the 8086, 8088 and 8089 
are advanced 
third-generation 
microprocessors. 
Moreover, 
these processors 
are elements 
of a 


larger 
design, 
that 
of 
the 
8086 family. 
This 


systems architecture 
specifies how the processors 


and other components relate to each other, and is 
the key to the exceptional 
versatility 
of these 


products. 


The components 
in the 8086 family have been 
designed to operate together in diverse combina- 
tions 
within 
the systematic 
framework 
of the 


overall family architecture. 
In this way a single 


family of components can be used to solve a wide 
array of microcomputing 
problems. 
A compo- 
nent mix can be tailored to fit the performance 
needs of an application precisely, without having 
to pay for unneeded 
capabilities 
that 
may be 


bundled 
into 
more 
monolithic, 
CPU-centered 


architectures. 
Using the same family 
of com- 


ponents across multiple systems limits the learn- 
ing curve problem and builds on past experience. 
Finally, 
the 
modular 
structure 
of 
the 
family 


architecture provides an orderly way for systems 
to grow and change. 


The 8086 family architecture 
is characterized 
by 


three major principles: 


1. 
System 
functions 
are 
distributed 
among 


specialized components. 


2. 
Multiprocessing 
capabilities 
are inherent 
in 


the hardware. 


3. 
A hierarchical bus organization 
provides for 


the complex data 
flows required 
by high- 
performance 
systems 
without 
burdening 
simpler systems with unneeded capabilities. 


Table 1-1 lists the components that constitute the 
8086 microprocessor 
family. All components 
are 


contained 
in standard 
dual in-line packages and 


require single +5V power sources. 


Microprocessor 
Technology 
Pins 
Description 


8086 
Central 
Processing 
Unit (CPU) 
HMOS 
40 
8/16 
bit 
general-purpose 
micro- 
processor; 
16-bit external 
data path. 


8088 
Central 
Processing 
Unit (CPU) 
HMOS 
40 
8/16 
bit 
general-purpose 
micro- 


processor; 
8-bit external 
data path. 


8089 
Input/Output 
Processor 
(lOP) 
HMOS 
40 
8/16 bit microprocessor 
optimized 
for 


high-speed 
I/O operations; 
8-bit and 
16-bit external 
data paths. 


Support 
Component 
Technology 
Pins 
Function 


8259A Programmable 
Interrupt Controller (PIC) 
NMOS 
28 
Identifies 
highest-priority 
interrupt 


request. 


8282 
Octal Latch 
Bipolar 
20 
Demultiplexes 
and 
increases 
drive of 
8283 
Octal Latch (Inverting) 
address 
bus. 


8284 
Clock Generator 
and Driver 
Bipolar 
18 
Provides 
time base. 


8286 
Octal Bus Transceiver 
Bipolar 
20 
Increases 
drive on data bus. 
8287 
Octal Bus Transceiver 
(Inverting) 


8288 
Bus Controller 
Bipolar 
20 
Generates 
bus command 
signals. 


8289 
Bus Arbiter 
Bipolar 
20 
Controls 
access 
of microprocessors 


to multimaster 
system 
bus. 


Microprocessors 


At 
the 
core 
of 
the 
product 
line 
are 
three 


microprocessors 
that share these characteristics: 


• 
Standard 
operating 
speed 
is 5 MHz 
(200 ns 
cycle time); 
a selected 
8 MHz 
version 
of the 


8086 CPU is also available. 
• 
Chips are housed 
in reliable 
40-pin packages. 
• 
Processors 
operate 
on both 8- and 16-bit data 


types; 
internal 
data 
paths 
are at least 
16 bits 
wide. 
• 
Up 
to 
1 
megabyte 
of 
memory 
can 
be 


addressed, 
along 
with 
a separate 
64k 
byte 


I/O 
space. 


• 
The address/data 
and status 
interfaces 
of the 


processors 
are 
compatible 
(the 
address 
and 


data 
buses 
are time-multiplexed 
at the pro- 
cessor, 
i.e., 
an 
address 
transmission 
is 


followed 
by a data transmission 
over a subset 


of the same physical 
lines). 


The 
8086 and 
8088 are 
third-generation 
central 


processing 
units 
(CPUs) 
that 
differ 
primarily 
in 


their external 
data 
paths. 
The 8088 transfers 
data 


between 
itself and other 
system components 
8 bits 


at a time. The 8086 can transfer 
either 
8 or 16 bits 


in 
one 
bus 
cycle 
and 
is 
therefore 
capable 
of 


greater 
throughput. 
Both 
processors 
have 
two 


operating 
modes, 
selectable 
by a strapping 
pin. In 


minimum 
mode, 
the CPUs 
emit 
the bus control 


signals 
needed 
by 
memory 
and 
I/O 
peripheral 
components. 
In 
maximum 
mode, 
an 
8288 
Bus 


Controller 
assumes 
responsibility 
for controlling 


devices 
attached 
to the system 
bus. 
CPU 
pins no 


longer 
needed 
for bus control 
are then redefined 


to provide 
signals 
that 
support 
multiprocessing 


systems. 


The 
8089 
Input/Output 
Processor 
(lOP) 
is an 


independent 
microprocessor 
whose 
design 
has 


been 
optimized 
for 
transferring 
data. 
The 
8089 


typically runs under the direction of a CPU, but it 
executes a separate 
instruction 
stream and can 


operate in parallel with other system processors. 
The lOP contains two independent 
I/O channels 


that 
combine 
attributes 
of 
both 
CPUs 
and 


advanced 
DMA 
(direct 
memory 
access) 
con- 


trollers. The channels can execute programs and 
perform 
programmed 
I/O operations 
similar to 


CPUs. They may also transfer data by DMA, at 
rates up to 1.25 megabytes per second (5 MHz 
version). The channels can support 
mixes of 8- 


and 16-bit I/O devices and memory. Combining 
speed with programmable 
intelligence, the 8089 


can assume the bulk of I/O processing overhead 
and thereby free a CPU to perform other tasks. 


The 8259A Programmable 
Interrupt 
Controller 


(PIC) is anew, 
8086 family-compatible 
version 


of the familiar 8259 that has been enhanced to 
operate with the advanced interrupt 
facilities of 


the 8086 and 8088 CPUs. 
The 8259A accepts 
interrupt 
requests· from up to eight sources; up 


to 
64 
sources 
may 
be 
accommodated 
by 
"cascading" 
additional 
8259As. Each interrupt 


source is assigned a priority 
number 
that typi- 


cally reflects its "criticality" 
in the system. The 


8259A 
has 
several 
built-in, 
priority-resolving 


mechanisms that are selectable by software com- 
mands 
from 
the 
CPU. 
These 
modes 
operate 


somewhat differently, 
but in general the 8259A 


continuously 
identifies the highest-priority 
active 


interrupt 
request 
and 
generates 
an 
interrupt 


request to the CPU 
if this request 
has higher 


priority 
than 
the request 
currently 
being pro- 


cessed. When the CPU recognizes the interrupt 
request, the 8259A transfers a code to the CPU 
that identifies the interrupt source. 


Components 
may be selected from this modular 


group 
to implement 
different 
system bus con- 


figurations. 
Except for the 8284, all components 
are optional; their inclusion in a system is based 
on the needs of the application. 
All of the bus 


interface 
components 
are 
implemented 
using 


bipolar technology to provide high-quality, 
high- 


drive signals and very fast internal switching. 


The 8284 Clock Generator 
and Driver provides 


the 
time 
base 
for 
the 
8086 
family 
micro- 


processors. 
It divides the frequency signal from 


an external crystal or TTL signal by three and 
outputs 
the 5 MHz or 8 MHz processor 
clock 
signal. It also provides the microprocessors 
with 
reset and ready signals. 


8282 or 8283 Octal Latches may be added to a 
system to demultiplex the combined address/data 
bus 
generated 
by 
the 
8086 
family 
micro- 


processors. 
A 
demultiplexed 
bus 
provides 


separate stable address and data lines required by 
many 
peripheral 
components. 
Two 
latches 


demultiplex 
16 bits of the bus to provide 
an 


address space of up to 64k bytes, while three 
latches generate the full 20-bit (megabyte) address 
space. The latches also provide the high drive on 
the address lines needed in larger systems. 


8286 and 8287 Octal Bus Transceivers are used to 
provide more drive on data lines than the pro- 
cessors themselves are capable of providing. One 
or two transceivers may be used depending on the 
width of the data bus (8 or 16bits). 


The 8288 Bus Controller 
decodes status signals 


output by an 8089, or a maximum mode 8086 or 
8088. When these signals indicate that the pro- 
cessor is to run a bus cycle, the 8288 issues a bus 
command that identifies the bus cycle as memory 
read, memory write, I/O read, I/O write, etc. It 
also provides a signal that strobes the address into 
8282/83 
latches. 
The 
8288 provides 
the drive 


levels needed for the bus control lines in medium 
to large systems. 


The 8289 Bus Arbiter controls the access of a pro- 
cessor to a multimaster 
system bus. A multi- 


master bus is a path to system resources (typically 
memory) 
that 
is 
shared 
by 
two 
or 
more 


microprocessors 
(masters). 
Arbiters 
for 
each 


master may use one of several priority-resolving 
techniques to ensure that only one master drives 
the shared bus. 


Employing 
multiple 
processors 
in medium 
to 


large systems offers several significant advantages 
over the centralized 
approach 
that relies on a 
single CPU and extremely fast memory: 


• 
system 
tasks 
may 
be 
allocated 
to 


special-purpose processors whose designs are 
optimized to perform certain types of tasks 
simply and efficiently; 


• 
very 
high 
levels of 
performance 
can 
be 


attained 
when 
multiple 
processors 
can 


execute simultaneously (parallel processing); 


• 
robustness 
can 
be improved 
by isolating 


system functions so that a failure or error in 
one part of the system has a limited effect on 
the rest of the system; 


• 
the 
natural 
partitioning 
of 
the 
system 


promotes 
parallel 
development 
of 
sub- 


systems, breaks the application into smaller, 
more manageable tasks, and helps isolate the 
effects of system modifications. 


The 8086 family architecture is explicitly designed 
to simplify the development of multiple processor 
systems by providing 
facilities for coordinating 


the interaction of the processors. 


The 
architecture 
supports 
two 
types 
of 
pro- 


cessors: 
independent 
processors 
and 


coprocessors. 
An independent 
processor 
is one 


that 
executes its own instruction 
stream. 
The 


8086, 8088 and 8089 are examples of independent 
processors. An 8086 or 8088 typically executes a 
program 
in response to an interrupt. 
The 8089 


starts its channels in response to an interrupt-like 
signal called a channel 
attention; 
this signal is 
typically issued by a CPU. 


The 8086 architecture also supports a second type 
of processor, 
called a coprocessor. 
Coprocessor 


"hooks" 
have been designed into the 8086 and 


8088 so that 
this 
type 
of 
processor 
can 
be 


accommodated 
in the future. A coprocessor dif- 


fers from 
an independent 
processor 
in that 
it 


obtains its instructions 
from another 
processor, 


called a host. The coprocessor 
monitors instruc- 


tions fetched by the host and recognizes certain of 
these 
as 
its 
own 
and 
executes 
them. 
A 


coprocessor, 
in effect, extends the instruction set 


of its host processor. 


The 8086 family architecture 
provides 
built-in 


solutions to two classic multiprocessing coordina- 
tion problems: bus arbitration 
and mutual exclu- 


sion. Bus arbitration 
may be performed 
by the 


bus request/grant 
logic contained 
in each of the 
processors, 
by 8289 Bus Arbiters, 
or by a com- 


bination of the two when processors have access 
to multiple shared buses. In all cases, the arbitra- 
tion mechanism operates invisibly to software. 


For 
mutual 
exclusion, 
each 
processor 
has 
a 


LOCK (bus lock) signal which a program 
may 


activate to prevent other processors from obtain- 
ing a shared system bus. The 8089 may lock the 
bus during a DMA transfer 
to ensure that both 
the transfer 
completes 
in the shortest 
possible 


time and that another processor does not access 
the target of the transfer (e.g., a buffer) while it is 
being updated. 
Each of the processors 
has an 
instruction that examines and updates a memory 
byte with the bus locked. This instruction can be 
used to implement a semaphore 
mechanism 
for 


controlling 
the access of multiple processors 
to 
shared resources. (A semaphore is a variable that 
indicates whether a resource, such as a buffer or a 
pointer, 
is "available" 
or "in use"; 
section 2.5 


discusses semaphores in more detail). 


Figure I-I summarizes the 8086 family bus struc- 
ture. 
There 
are two different 
types of buses: 
system and local. Both buses may be shared by 
multiple processors, 
i.e., 
both 
are multimaster 


buses. Microprocessors 
are always connected to a 


local bus, 
and 
memory 
and 
I/O 
components 


usually reside on a system bus. The 8086 family 
bus interface components 
link a local bus to a 
system bus. 


The local bus is optimized 
for use by the 8086 


family microprocessors. 
Since standard 
memory 


and I/O components are not attached to the local 
bus, information 
can be multiplexed and encoded 


to make very efficient use of processor pins (cer- 
tain MCS-8S™ peripheral 
components 
can be 


directly connected to the local bus). This allows 
several pins to be dedicated to coordinating 
the 


activity of multiple processors 
sharing the local 


bus. Multiple processors 
connected 
to the same 


local bus are said to be local to each other; pro- 
cessors on different 
local buses are said to be 


remote to each other, 
or configured 
remotely. 


Both independent 
processors 
and coprocessors 


may share a local bus; on-chip arbitration 
logic 


determines 
which 
processor 
drives 
the 
bus. 


Because the processors on the local bus share the 
same bus interface 
components, 
the local con- 
figuration of multiple processors provides a com- 
pact and inexpensive multiprocessing system. 
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The system bus design is modular 
and subsets 


may be implemented according to the needs of the 
application. For example, the arbitration 
lines are 


not 
needed 
in single-processor 
systems 
or 
in 


multiple-processor 
systems that perform arbitra- 
tion at the local-bus level. 


A full implementation 
of an 8086 system bus con- 


sists of the following five sets of signals: 


1. 
address bus, 


2. 
data bus, 


3. 
control lines, 


4. 
interrupt lines, and 


5. 
arbitration 
lines. 


These signals are designed to meet the needs of 
standard 
memory and I/O 
devices; the address 
and data buses are demultiplexed and traditional 
control 
signals 
(memory 
read/write, 
I/O 


read/write, 
etc.) are provided on the system bus. 


A group of bus interface components 
transforms 


the signals of a local bus into a system bus. The 
number of bus interface components 
required to 


generate a system bus depends on the size and 
complexity 
of the system; 
reduced 
application 


needs translate directly into reduced component 
counts. These main variables determine the con- 
figuration of a bus interface group: address space 
size (number of latches), data bus width (number 
of transceivers), 
and arbitration 
needs (presence 


of a bus arbiter). 


The 8086 family system bus is functionally 
and 


electrically 
compatible 
with 
the 
Multibus ™ 


multimaster 
system bus used in Intel's 
iSBC™ 


line of single board 
computing 
products. 
This 
compatability 
gives system designers access to a 


wide variety of computer, 
memory, communica- 


tions and other modules that may be incorporated 
into products, 
used for evaluation 
or for test 


vehicles. 


The processor(s) and bus interface group(s) that 
are connected by a local bus constitute a process- 
ing module. 
A simple processing module could 


consist of a single CPU and one bus interface 
group. A more complex module would contain 
multiple processors, such as two lOPs, or a CPU 
and one or two lOPs. One bus interface group 
typically links the processors in the module to a 
public system bus. If there are multiple processing 
modules in the system, all memory or 110 con- 
nected to the public bus is accessible to all pro- 
cessing modules 
on the public 
bus. 
8289 Bus 
Arbiters 
in each processing module control 
the 


access of the modules to the public bus and hence 
to the public memory and 110. 


A second bus irf'terface group may be connected 
to a processing module's 
local bus, generating a 


second bus. This bus can provide the processing 
module with a private address space that is not 
accessible to other processing 
modules. 
Distri- 


buting memory and 110 resources in this manner 
can improve system robustness 
by isolating the 


effects of failures. 
It can also increase system 


throughput 
dramatically. 
If procesJ;Or programs 


and local data are placed in private memory, con- 


tent ion for use of the public system bus can be 
held 
to 
a 
minimum 
to 
ensure 
that 
shared 


resources 
are quickly 
available 
when they are 


needed. 
In 
addition, 
processors 
in 
separate 


modules 
can simultaneously 
fetch 
instructions 


from private memory 
spaces to allow multiple 
system tasks to proceed in parallel. 


This section 
summarizes 
the 8086 family 
bus 


organization 
by showing how components 
from 


the family can be combined to implement diverse 
bus 
configurations. 
The 
first 
two 
examples 


illustrate special cases that extend the applicabil- 
ity of the 8086 family to smaller systems. The 
remaining examples add and recombine the same 
basic components 
to form 
progressively 
more 


complex 
bus 
configurations. 
Note 
that 
these 


examples are intended 
to be illustrative 
rather 


than exhaustive; many different combinations 
of 


components 
can be tailored 
to fit the needs of 


individual applications. 


In its minimum 
mode configuration, 
the 8088 


time-multiplexes its 8-bit data bus with the lower 
eight bits of its 20-bit address bus (figure 1-2). 
This multiplexed address/data 
bus, and the bus 


control signals emitted by the 8088, are directly 
compatible with the multiplexed bus components 
of Intel's 8085 family. These peripherals contain 
on-chip 
logic 
that 
demultiplexes 
a 
combined 


address/data 
bus. 
In addition, 
many 
of these 


devices 
are 
multifunctional, 
combining, 
for 


example, RAM, I/O ports and a timer on a single 
chip. By using these components, 
it is possible to 
build small (as few as four chips) economical 
systems that are nonetheless capable of perform- 
ing significant computing tasks. 
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Combining 
8282/83 
latches 
with 
a mlmmum 
mode 8086 or 8088 produces a minimum mode 
system bus (figure 1-3). Two latches provide an 
address space of up to 64k bytes; adding a third 
latch provides 
access to the full megabyte 
of 
memory. An 8288 Bus Controller is not required 
for this implementation 
as the CPUs themselves 
emit the bus control signals when they are con- 
figured 
in the minimum 
mode. 
This demulti- 
plexed bus structure is compatible with the wide 
array of memory and I/O components 
that have 


been developed for the industry-standard 
8080A 
CPU. Eight-bit peripherals 
may be connected to 
both the upper and lower halves of the 8086's 
16-bit data 
bus. 
8286/87 
transceivers 
may be 
added to provide 
additional 
drive on the data 
lines, where required. 
Including an 8259A gives 
the CPU the ability to respond to multiple inter- 
rupt sources without polling. The minimum mode 
system 
bus 
configuration 
is well-suited 
to 
a 
variety of systems whose computational 
require- 
ments can be met by a single 8086 or 8088 CPU. 
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When an 8086 or 8088 is configured in maximum 
mode and an 8288 is added to control the system 
bus, one or two 8089s may be directly connected 
to the CPU (figure 1-4). The processors all share 
the same latches, transceivers, clock and bus con- 
troller, via the local bus. Arbitration 
logic built 
into the 8086, 8088 and 8089 coordinates 
use of 
the local bus, and thus of the system bus. This bus 
configuration 
enables the powerful I/O handling 
capabilities of the 8089 to be incorporated 
into 


systems of moderate size and cost. 


The 8289 enables high-performance 
systems to be 
designed as a series of independent 
processing 
modules whose activities are coordinated 
via a 


shared system bus. Figure 1-5 shows the multi- 


master system bus interface; this bus structure is 
electrically 
compatible 
with 
the 
Multibus ™ 
architecture 
used in Intel 
iSBCTM single-board 
computing systems. 


Several different combinations 
of processors may 
be attached to the local bus of a multimaster com- 
puting module: 


• 
a single 8086 or 8088 


• 
a single 8089 


• 
two 8089s 
• 
an 8086 or 8088 and one 8089 


• 
an 8086 or 8088 and two 8089s 
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All of the processors 
on the local bus obtain 


access to the system bus through 
a single set of 
interface components. 


One or two 8089s in a multimaster 
processing 
module may be configured with a private I/O bus 
as shown in figure 
1-6. In this configuration, 


memory 
access commands 
are directed 
to the 


public multimaster 
system bus, while 1/0 com- 
mands use the private I/O bus. Memory, contain- 
ing the 8089's programs, 
as well as I/O devices, 


may be connected to the private I/O bus. Taking 
this approach can greatly reduce the 8089's use of 
the system bus as most memory and I/O accesses 
can be made to the private address space. The 
system bus is thus made available for use by other 
processors, 
and the 8089 can execute in parallel 


with other processors 
for extended 
periods. 
A 


limited 
private 
1/0 
bus may be implemented 


using the 8-bit multiplexed peripherals of the 8085 
family, eliminating 
the latches and transceivers 


shown in figure 1-6. 
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Adding a second 8288 to the local bus allows an 
8086 or 8088 in a processing module to divide its 
address space into system and resident sections 
(figure 1-7). A PROM or decoder is used to direct 
an address reference to the system bus or to the 
resident bus. The resident bus allows the CPU to 
run out of its own address space to minimize its 


use of the system bus. Since no other processors 
can access the private memory on the CPU's resi- 
dent bus, operating system code and data in this 
space is protected from errors in other processor 
programs. If a second 8289 is added to a resident 
bus module, the resident bus becomes a second 
multimaster system bus. 
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As an alternative 
to the resident bus, a private 


read-only 
memory 
space 
can be implemented 


using the RD (read) signal provided by the CPUs 
in lieu of an 8288 Bus Controller. 


Multiprocessing 
systems of widely varying com- 


plexity can be constructed 
from multimaster pro- 


cessing modules. 
Each module can be designed 


and implemented separately and can be optimized 
to perform a given task. The modules can com- 
municate with each other by means of interrupts 
and messages placed in system memory. 
Addi- 


tional 
functions 
can be added 
to a system by 


incorporating the new functions into modules and 
connecting the modules to the system bus. 


Figure 
1-8 illustrates 
a hypothetical 
system in 


which nine processors are distributed among five 


multimaster processing modules. (For clarity, bus 
interface 
components 
are not shown 
in figure 


1-8.) A supervisor 
module controls 
the system, 


primarily 
responding 
to 
interrupts 
and 
dis- 


patching 
other modules 
to perform 
tasks. The 


supervisor CPU, like the other processors in the 
system, executes code from private memory that 
is inaccessible to other modules. System memory, 
which is accessible to all the processors, 
is used 


only for messages, common 
buffers, 
etc. This 


helps to "protect" 
the processors from each other 


and to keep system bus contention at a minimum. 
The database module is responsible for maintain- 
ing all system files. Each of the three graphics 
modules supports 
a graphics CRT terminal. 
An 


8089 in each module performs data transfers and 
CRT refresh and calls upon an 8088 for intensive 
computational 
routines. 
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Intel provides the sophisticated 
tools needed for 


timely and economical development 
of products 
based on the 8086 family. The 8086 family system 
development 
environment 
is 
focused 
on 
the 


Intellec® Series II Microcomputer 
Development 


System (figure 
1-9). The 
Intellec 
system is a 


multiple-microprocessor 
system 
that 
runs 
ISIS-II, a disk-based 
operating 
system that has 
been proven in thousands 
of installations. 
The 


Intellec 
has 
built-in 
interfaces 
for 
a printer, 
a 
PROM 
programmer 
and 
a 
paper 
tape 


reader/punch. 
This same hardware and operating 


system may be used to develop systems based on 
other Intel microprocessor 
families such as the 
8085 and the 8048. 


Three language translators 
support 
8086 family 


programming. 
PL/M-86 
is a high-level language 
for the 8086 and 8088 that supports 
structured 
programming 
techniques. 
It 
is 
upward- 
compatible with PL/M-80, 
the most widely used 
high-level microprocessor language. ASM-86 may 
be used to write assembly language programs for 
the 8086 and the 8088 CPUs and gives the pro- 
grammer access to the full power of these CPUs. 
8089 programs are written in ASM-89, the 8089 
assembly language. 


The language translators produce compatible out- 
puts that can be manipulated 
by the software 
development utilities. LINK-86, for example, can 
combine 
programs 
written 
in 
ASM-86 
with 
PLlM-86 
programs. 
LIB-86 allows related pro- 
grams to be stored in libraries to simplify storage 
and retrival. 
LOC-86 assigns absolute 
memory 
addresses to programs. 
OH-86 changes the for- 
mat of an executable program 
for PROM pro- 
gramming or for loading into the RAM of a test 
vehicle. 


The UPP-301 Universal PROM Programmer 
can 
burn 
programs 
into 
any 
of 
Intel's 
PROM 
memories; 
the 
UPP 
plugs 
into 
the 
Intellec® 


system 
and 
allows 
program 
data 
to 
be 
manipulated 
from the console before it is pro- 
grammed into the PROM. 


The SDK-86 is an (minimum mode) 8086-based 
prototyping 
and evaluation 
kit. It includes the 
CPU, RAM, I/O ports and a breadboard 
area for 
interfacing 
customer 
circuits. 
A 
ROM-based 
monitor 
program 
is 
supplied 
with 
the 
kit. 


Monitor commands may be entered from an on- 
board keypad or from a terminal; 
the monitor 
returns 
results to the SDK-86's 
on-board 
LED 
display 
or to a terminal. 
Monitor 
commands 
allow programs to be entered, run, stopped, and 
single-stepped; memory contents can be altered as 
well as displayed. 
The SDK-C86 Software 
and 
Cable 
Interface 
connects 
an 
SDK-86 
to 
an 
Intellec® system. The software supplied with the 
cable enables programs to be transferred 
between 
the development system and the SDK-86 to allow 
users to develop programs 
using the text editor, 
translators and utilities of the Intellec system and 
then download 
the program 
to the SDK-86 for 
execution. 


The iSBC 86/12™ board is a high-performance 
single board 
computer 
based 
on a maximum 
mode 8086 CPU. The board contains 32k of dual- 
port RAM that is accessible to the CPU via the 
on-board 
bus and to other 
processors 
via the 
built-in Multibus ™ interface. The board also has 
an asynchronous 
serial port, parallel ports with 
sockets for drivers and terminators, 
two timers 
and sockets for 16k of ROM. 


An iSBC 86/l2™ 
can be linked to an Intellec® 


system using the iSBC 957™ Intellec-iSBC 86/12 
Interface 
and Execution 
Package. 
The package 
includes 
a ROM-based 
monitor 
for 
the iSBC 
86/12 board, software for the Intellec system and 
cabling to connect the two. The package supports 
data transfers between Intellec diskettes and iSBC 
86/12 memory, full speed execution of customer 
programs on the iSBC 86/12 board, breakpoints, 
single-stepping, 
and d·ata moves, replacements, 
searches 
and 
compares. 
All 
commands 
are 
entered from the Intellec console. 


The ICE-86™ module is an in-circuit emulator 
for the 8086 microprocessor. 
A 40-pin 
probe 
replaces the 8086 in the system under test. This 
probe is connected to ICE-86 circuit boards that 
in turn plug into the Intellec® chassis. The ICE-86 
module emulates the 8086 in the system under test 
in response 
to commands 
entered 
through 
the 
Intellec console. These commands allow the user 
to debug the system by setting breakpoints, 
trac- 
ing 
the 
flow 
of 
execution, 
single-stepping, 
examining and altering memory and I/O, etc. All 
references to program 
variables 
and labels are 
symbolic (i.e., their PLlM-86 or ASM-86 names). 
Software 
testing can also map 
"system 
under 
test" memory into the Intellec memory to permit 
software testing to begin before prototype 
hard- 
ware has been developed. 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE 8086 AND 8088 


CENTRAL PROCESSING 
UNITS 


This chapter describes the mainstays of the 8086 
microprocessor 
family: the 8086 and 8088 central 


processing units (CPUs). The material is divided 
into ten sections 
and generally 
proceeds 
from 


hardware to software topics as follows: 


I. 
Processor Overview 


2. Processor Architecture 


3. Memory 


4. 
Input/Output 


5. Multiprocessing Features 


6. Processor Control and Monitoring 


7. Instruction Set 


8. Addressing Modes 


9. Programming 
Facilities 


10. Programming 
Guidelines and Examples 
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The chapter describes the internal 
operation 
of 


the CPUs in detail. The interaction 
of the pro- 


cessors with other devices is discussed in func- 
tional terms; electrical characteristics, 
timing, and 


other information 
needed to actually 
interface 


other devices with the 8086 and 8088 are provided 
in Chapter 4. 


The 
8086 and 
8088 are closely related 
third- 
generation microprocessors. 
The 8088 is designed 


with an 8-bit external data path to memory and 
I/O, while the 8086 can transfer 16 bits at a time. 
In almost every other respect the processors are 
identical; 
software 
written 
for 
one CPU 
will 


execute on the other without alteration. The chips 
are contained 
in standard 
40-pin 
dual 
in-line 


packages (figure 2-1) and operate from a single 
+5V power source. 


The 8086 and 8088 are suitable for an exception- 
ally wide spectrum 
of microcomputer 
applica- 


tions, and this flexibility is one of their most 
outstanding 
characteristics. 
Systems can range 


from 
uniprocessor 
minimal-memory 
designs 
implemented with a handful of chips (figure 2-2), 
to multiprocessor 
systems with up to a megabyte 


of memory (figure 2-3). 
Figure 2-1. 8086 and 8088 Central Processing 
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The large application 
domain 
of the SOS6 and 


SOSSis made possible primarily by the processors' 
dual operating 
modes (minimum and maximum 
mode) 
and 
built-in 
multiprocessing 
features. 
Several of the 40 CPU pins have dual functions 
that are selected by a strapping pin. Configured 
in minimum 
mode, 
these pins transfer 
control 


signals 
directly 
to 
memory 
and 
input! output 
devices. In maximum mode these same pins take 
on different functions that are helpful in medium 
to large ystems, especially systems with multiple 
processors. 
The control 
functions 
assigned 
to 
these pins in minimum 
mode are assumed by a 


support chip, the S28S Bus Controller. 


The CPUs are designed to operate with the SOS9 
Input/Output 
Processor 
(lOP) 
and other 
pro- 


cessors in multiprocessing 
and distributed 
pro- 


cessing systems. When used in conjunction 
with 
one or more SOS9s, the SOS6and SOSSexpand 
the applicability 
of microprocessors 
into 
110- 


intensive data processing systems. Built-in coor- 
dinating 
signals and instructions, 
and electrical 


compatibility 
with Intel's Multibus ™ 
shared bus 


architecture, 
simplify 
and 
reduce 
the cost 
of 
developing multiple-processor 
designs. 


Both CPUs are substantially 
more powerful than 
any microprocessor 
previously offered by Intel. 


Actual 
performance, 
of 
course, 
varies 
from 
application to application, but comparisons to the 
industry standard 
2-MHz SOSOAare instructive. 


The 80SS is from four to six times more powerful 
than the SOSOA;the SOS6provides seven to ten 
times the SOSOA's performance 
(see figure 2-4). 
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Figure 2-4. Relative Performance 
of the 
8086 and 8088 


The SOS6'sadvantage over the S088 is attributable 
to its 16-bit external data bus. In applications that 
manipulate 
8-bit quantities 
extensively, 
or that 
are execution-bound, 
the SOS8can approach 
to 


within 10010 of the 80S6's processing throughput. 


The high performance 
of the 80S6 and S088 is 


realized by combining a l6-bit internal data path 
with a pipelined architecture 
that allows instruc- 
tions to be prefetched 
during spare bus cycles. 


Also contributing 
to performance 
is a compact 


instruction format that enables more instructions 
to be fetched in a given amount of time. 


Software 
for high-performance 
SOS6 and SOSS 


systems need not be written in assembly language. 
The CPUs are designed to provide direct hard- 
ware support 
for programs 
written in high-level 


languages such as Intel's 
PL/M-S6. 
Most high- 
level languages 
store variables 
in memory; 
the 


80S6/S0S8 
symmetrical 
instruction 
set supports 


direct operation 
on memory operands, 
including 


operands on the stack. The hardware addressing 
modes 
provide 
efficient, 
straightforward 
implementations 
of based variables, 
arrays, 
ar- 
rays of structures 
and other high-level language 
data constructs. 
A powerful 
set of memory-to- 
memory string operations is available for efficient 
character 
data 
manipulation. 
Finally, 
routines 


with critical performance 
requirements 
that can- 


not be met with PL/M-S6 
may be written 
in 
ASM-S6 (the SOS6/S088 
assembly language) and 
linked with PLlM-86 code. 


While the 8086 and S088 are totally new designs, 
they make the most of users' existing investments 
in 
systems 
designed 
around 
the 
8080/S0S5 
microprocessors. 
Many 
of 
the 
standard 
Intel 
memory, peripheral control and communication 
chips are compatible with the S086 and the SOSS. 
Software is developed in the familiar 
Intellec® 


Microcomputer 
Development 
System 
environ- 
ment, and most existing programs, 
whether writ- 
ten in ASM-SO or PL/M-SO, can be directly con- 
verted to run on the S086 and S088. 


Microprocessors 
generally execute a program by 


repeatedly cycling through the steps shown below 
(this description is somewhat simplified): 


I. 
Fetch the next instruction from memory. 


2. 
Read 
an 
operand 
(if 
required 
by 
the 


instruction) . 


3. 
Execute the instruction. 


4. 
Write 
the 
result 
(if 
required 
by 
the 


instruction) . 


In previous CPUs, most of these steps have been 
performed serially, or with only a single bus cycle 
fetch overlap. The architecture 
of the 8086 and 


8088 CPUs, 
while performing 
the same steps, 
allocates them to two separate 
processing units 
within the CPU. The execution unit (EU) executes 
instructions; 
the bus interface unit (BIU) fetches 
instructions, 
reads operands 
and writes results. 


The two units can operate independently 
of one 
another and are able, under most circumstances, 
to extensively overlap instruction 
fetch with exe- 


cution. The result is that, in most cases, the time 
normally 
required 
to 
fetch 
instructions 
"dis- 
appears" 
because the EU executes instructions 


that have already been fetched by the BIU. Figure 
2-5 illustrates this overlap and compares it with 
traditional 
microprocessor 
operation. 
In 
the 


example, 
overlapping 
reduces the elapsed time 
required to execute three instructions, 
and allows 


two additional 
instructions 
to be prefetched 
as 
well. 
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The execution units of the 8086 and 8088 are iden- 
tical (figure 2-6). A 16-bit arithmetic/logic 
unit 
(ALU) in the EU maintains 
the CPU status and 
control 
flags, 
and 
manipulates 
the 
general 
registers and instruction 
operands. 
All registers 
and data paths in the EU are 16 bits wide for fast 
internal transfers. 


The EU has no connection to the system bus, the 
"outside 
world." 
It obtains instructions 
from a 
queue maintained by the BIU. Likewise, when an 
instruction 
requires 
access to memory 
or to a 
peripheral 
device, the EU requests 
the BIU to 
obtain 
or 
store 
the 
data. 
All 
addresses 
manipulated by the EU are 16 bits wide. The BlU, 
however, 
performs 
an address 
relocation 
that 
gives the EU 
access to the 
full megabyte 
of 
memory space (see section 2.3). 


The BlUs of the 8086 and 8088 are functionally 
identical, 
but 
are 
implemented 
differently 
to 
match 
the 
structure 
and 
performance 
characteristics of their respective buses. 


The BIU performs all bus operations for the EU. 
Data is transferred between the CPU and memory 
or I/O devices upon demand from the EU. Sec- 
tions 2.3 and 2.4 describe the interaction 
of the 
BIU with memory and I/O devices. 


In addition, 
during periods when the EU is busy 
executing instructions, 
the BIU "looks 
ahead" 
and fetches more instructions from memory. The 
instructions are stored in an internal RAM array 
called the instruction 
stream 
queue. 
The 8088 
instruction 
queue holds up to four bytes of the 
instruction stream, while the 8086 queue can store 
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up to six instruction 
bytes. 
These queue sizes 


allow the BIU to keep the EU supplied with pre- 
fetched 
instructions 
under 
most 
conditions 


without monopolizing 
the system bus. The 8088 


BIU fetches another 
instruction 
byte whenever 


one byte in its queue is empty and there is no 
active request for bus access from the EU. The 
8086 BIU operates 
similarly except that it does 


not initiate a fetch until there are two empty bytes 
in its queue. The 8086 BIU normally obtains two 
instruction bytes per fetch; if a program transfer 
forces fetching from an odd address, 
the 8086 


BIU automatically 
reads one byte from the odd 


address 
and 
then 
resumes 
fetching 
two-byte 


words from the subsequent even addresses. 


Under most circumstances 
the queues contain at 


least one byte of the instruction 
stream and the 


EU does not have to wait for instructions 
to be 


fetched. The instructions 
in the queue are those 


stored in the memory locations immediately adja- 
cent to and higher than the instruction 
currently 
being executed. That is, they are the next logical 
instructions 
so long as execution proceeds seri- 


ally. 
If 
the 
EU 
executes 
an 
instruction 
that 


transfers 
control 
to another 
location, 
the BIU 


resets the queue, fetches the instruction from the 
new address, passes it immediately to the EU, and 
then begins refilling the queue from the new loca- 
tion. In addition, 
the BIU suspends instruction 


fetching whenever the EU requests a memory or 
I/O read or write (except that a fetch already in 
progress is completed before executing the EU's 
bus request). 


Both CPUs have the same complement 
of eight 


16-bit general registers (figure 2-7). The general 
registers are subdivided 
into two sets of four 


registers each: the data registers (sometimes called 
the H & L group for "high" 
and "low"), 
and the 


pointer and index registers (sometimes called the 
P & I group). 


The data registers are unique in that their upper 
(high) 
and 
lower 
halves 
are 
separately 
addressable. 
This means that each data register 


can be used interchangeably 
as a 16-bit register, 
or as two 8-bit registers. The other CPU registers 
always are accessed as 16-bit units only. The data 
registers can be used without constraint 
in most 


arithmetic 
and 
logic operations. 
In addition, 
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some instructions 
use certain registers implicitly 


(see table 2-1) thus allowing compact yet powerful 
encoding. 


REGISTER 
OPERATIONS 


AX 
Word Multiply, Word Divide, 
Word I/O 


AL 
Byte Multiply, 
Byte Divide, Byte 


I/O, Translate, Decimal Arithmetic 


AH 
Byte Multiply, 
Byte Divide 


BX 
Translate 


CX 
String Operations, 
Loops 


CL 
Variable Shift and Rotate 


DX 
Word Multiply, Word Divide, 
Indirect I/O 


SP 
Stack Operations 


SI 
String Operations 


DI 
String Operations 


The pointer 
and index registers 
can also par- 


ticipate in most arithmetic and logic operations. 
In fact, all eight general registers fit the definition 
of "accumulator" 
as used in first and second 


generation microprocessors. 
The P & I registers 


(except for BP) also are used implicitly in some 
instructions as shown in table 2-1. 


The megabyte of 8086 and 8088 memory space is 
divided into logical segments of up to 64k bytes 
each. (Memory segmentation 
is described in sec- 
tion 2.3.) The CPU 
has direct access to four 
segments at a time; their base addresses (starting 
locations) are contained 
in the segment registers 
(see figure 2-8). The CS register points to the cur- 
rent code segment; instructions 
are fetched from 
this segment. The SS register points to the current 
stack segment; stack operations are performed on 
locations in this segment. The DS register points 
to the current data segment; it generally contains 
program variables. The ES register points to the 
current extra segment, which also is typically used 
for data storage. 


The segment registers are accessible to programs 
and can be manipulated 
with several instructions. 
Good programming 
practice and consideration of 
compatibility with future Intel hardware and soft- 
ware products 
dictate that the segment registers 
be used in a disciplined fashion. Section 2.10 pro- 
vides guidelines for segment register use. 
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The 16-bit instruction pointer (IP) is analogous to 
the 
program 
counter 
(PC) 
in the 
8080/8085 
CPUs. The instruction 
pointer is updated by the 
BIU so that it contains 
the offset (distance in 
bytes) of the next instruction 
from the beginning 
of the current code segment; i.e., IP points to the 
next instruction. 
During 
normal 
execution, 
IP 
contains the offset of the next instruction 
to be 
fetched by the BIU; whenever IP is saved on the 
stack, however, it first is automatically 
adjusted 
to point to the next instruction 
to be executed. 
Programs do not have direct access to the instruc- 
tion pointer, 
but instructions 
cause it to change 
and to be saved on and restored from the stack. 


The 8086 and 8088 have six I-bit 
status 
flags 
(figure 2-9) that the EU posts to reflect certain 
properties of the result of an arithmetic or logic 
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operation. 
A group of instructions 
is available 
that 
allows 
a program 
to 
alter 
its execution 
depending on the state of these flags, that is, on 
the result of a prior operation. 
Different instruc- 
tions affect the status flags differently; in general, 
however, 
the 
flags 
reflect 
the 
following 
conditions: 


1. 
If AF (the auxiliary carry flag) is set, there 
has been a carry out of the low nibble into 
the high nibble or a borrow 
from the high 
nibble into the low nibble of an 8-bit quantity 
(low-order 
byte of a 16-bit quantity). 
This 
flag 
is 
used 
by 
decimal 
arithmetic 
instructions. 


2. 
If CF (the carry flag) is set, there has been a 
carry out of, or a borrow into, the high-order 
bit of the result (8- or 16-bit). The flag is used 
by 
instructions 
that 
add 
and 
subtract 
multibyte 
numbers. 
Rotate instructions 
can 
also isolate a bit in memory or a register by 
placing it in the carry flag. 


3. 
If OF (the overflow flag) is set, an arithmetic 
overflow has occurred; 
that is, a significant 
digit has been lost because the size of the 
result exceeded the capacity of its destination 
location. An Interrupt 
On Overflow instruc- 
tion is available that will generate an inter- 
rupt in this situation. 


4. 
If SF (the sign flag) is set, the high-order bit 
of the result is a I. Since negative binary 
numbers are represented in the 8086 and 8088 
in standard 
two's complement 
notation, 
SF 


indicates the sign of the result (0 = positive, 
1= negative). 


5. 
If PF (the parity flag) is set, the result has 
even parity, an even number of I-bits. This 
flag can be used to check for data transmis- 
sion errors. 


6. 
If ZF (the zero flag) is set, the result of the 
operation is O. 


Three additional control flags (figure 2-9) can be 
set and cleared by programs 
to alter processor 


operations: 


1. 
Setting DF (the direction flag) causes string 
instructions 
to auto-decrement; 
that is, to 


process strings from high addresses to low 
addresses, or from "right to left." 
Clearing 


DF 
causes 
string 
instructions 
to 
auto- 


increment, or to process strings from "left to 
right. " 


2. 
Setting IF (the interrupt-enable 
flag) allows 


the CPU 
to recognize external 
(maskable) 


interrupt requests. Clearing IF disables these 
interrupts. 
IF has no affect on either non- 


maskable 
external 
or internally 
generated 


interrupts. 


3. 
Setting TF (the trap flag) puts the processor 
into single-step mode for debugging. In this 
mode, the CPU automatically 
generates an 


internal 
interrupt 
after 
each 
instruction, 


allowing a program to be inspected as it exe- 
cutes instruction by instruction. 
Section 2.10 


contains an example showing the use of TF in 
a single-step and breakpoint routine. 


8080/8085 
Registers 
and Flag 
Correspondence 


The registers, flags and program 
counter in the 


8080/8085 CPUs all have counterparts 
in the 8086 


and 8088 (see figure 2-10). The A register (ac- 
cumulator) 
in the 8080/8085 corresponds 
to the 


AL register in the 8086 and 8088. The 8080/8085 
H & L, B & C, and D & E registers correspond to 
registers BH, BL, CH, CL, DH and DL, respec- 
tively, in the 8086 and 8088. The 8080/8085 SP 
(stack pointer) 
and PC (program 
counter) have 


their counterparts 
in the 8086/8088 SP and IP. 


The AF, CF, PF, SF, and ZF flags are the same in 
both 
CPU 
families. 
The 
remaining 
flags and 
registers are unique to the 8086 and 8088. This 
8080/8085 to 8086 mapping allows most existing 
8080/8085 program code to be directly translated 
into 8086/8088 code. 


Both processors have a strap pin (MN/MX) 
that 


defines the function of eight CPU pins in the 8086 
and nine pins in the 8088. Connecting MN/MX to 
+5V places the CPU in minimum mode. In this 
configuration, 
which 
is 
designed 
for 
small 


systems (roughly one or two boards), 
the CPU 
itself provides the bus control signals needed by 
memory 
and 
peripherals. 
When 
MN/MX 
is 


strapped 
to ground, 
the CPU is configured 
in 


maximum mode. In this configuration 
the CPU 
encodes control signals on three lines. An 8288 
Bus Controller 
is added 
to decode the signals 


from the CPU and to provide an expanded set of 
control signals to the rest of the system. The CPU 
uses the remaining 
free lines for a new set of 
signals designed to help coordinate 
the activities 


of other processors 
in the system. Sections 2.5 


and 2.6 describe the functions of these signals. 


The 
8086 and 
8088 can accommodate 
up to 


1,048,576 bytes of memory in both minimum and 
maximum 
mode. 
This 
section 
describes 
how 


memory 
is functionally 
organized 
and 
used. 


There 
are 
substantial 
differences 
in the 
way 


memory components are actually accessed by the 
two processors; 
these differences, 
which are in- 


visible to programs, 
are covered in section 4.2, 


External Memory Addressing. 


From a storage point of view, the 8086 and 8088 
memory spaces are organized as identical arrays 
of 8-bit bytes (see figure 2-11). Instructions, 
byte 


data and word data may be freely stored at any 
byte address without regard for alignment thereby 
saving memory 
space by allowing 
code to be 


densely packed in memory (see figure 2-12). Odd- 
addressed 
(unaligned) 
word variables, 
however, 
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do not take advantage 
of the 8086's ability to 


transfer 
l6-bits at a time. Instruction 
alignment 


does not materially 
affect 
the performance 
of 


either processor. 


Following Intel convention, 
word data always is 


stored with the most-significant byte in the higher 
memory location 
(see figure 2-13). Most of the 


time this storage 
convention 
is "invisible" 
to 


anyone working with the processors; 
exceptions 


may occur when monitoring 
the system bus or 


when reading memory dumps. 


A special class of data is stored as doublewords; 
i.e., 
two consecutive 
words. 
These 
are called 


pointers and are used to address data and code 
that 
are 
outside 
the 
currently-addressable 


segments. The lower-addressed word of a pointer 
contains an offset value, and the higher-addressed 
word contains a segment base address. Each word 
is stored conventionally with the higher-addressed 
byte containing the most-significant 
eight bits of 


the word (see figure 2-14). 


8086 and 8088 programs "view" 
the megabyte of 


memory space as a group of segments that are 
defined by the application. 
A segment is a logical 


unit of memory that may be up to 64k bytes long. 
Each segment is made up of contiguous memory 
locations 
and 
is an 
independent, 
separately- 
addressable 
unit. Every segment is assigned (by 
software) 
a base address, 
which is its starting 


location in the memory space. All segments begin 
on l6-byte 
memory 
boundaries. 
There 
are no 


other restrictions on segment locations; segments 
may be adjacent, 
disjoint, 
partially 
overlapped, 


or fully overlapped 
(see figure 2-15). A physical 


memory location may be mapped into (contained 
in) one or more logical segments. 


The segment registers point to (contain the base 
address values of) the four currently addressable 
segments 
(see 
figure 
2-16). 
Programs 
obtain 


access to code and data 
in other 
segments by 
changing the segment registers to point to the 
desired segments. 


Every application 
will define and use segments 


differently. 
The currently 
addressable 
segments 


provide a generous 
work space: 64k bytes for 


code, a 64k byte stack and l28k bytes of data 
storage. 
Many 
applications 
can be written 
to 
simply initialize the segment registers and then 
forget 
them. 
Larger 
applications 
should 
be 


designed with careful consideration 
given to seg- 


ment definition. 
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The 
segmented 
structure 
of 
the 
8086/8088 


memory space supports modular software design 
by discouraging huge, monolithic programs. The 
segments also can be used to advantage in many 
programming 
situations. 
Take, for example, the 
case of an editor for several on-line terminals. A 
64k text buffer (probably an extra segment) could 
be assigned to each terminal. 
A single program 


could maintain all the buffers by simply changing 
register ES to point to the buffer of the terminal 
requiring service. 


--: 
[j 
It is useful to think of every memory location as 
having 
two 
kinds 
of 
addresses, 
physical 
and 


logical. A physical address is the lO-bit value that 
uniquely 
identifies 
each 
byte 
location 
in the 


megabyte memory space. Physical addresses may 
range from OH through FFFFFH. 
All exchanges 


between the CPU and memory components 
use 


this physical address. 


Programs deal with logical, rather than physical 
addresses and allow code to be developed without 
prior knowledge of where the code is to be located 
in memory and facilitate dynamic management of 
memory resources. A logical address consists of a 
segment base value and an offset value. For any 
given memory location, 
the segment base value 


locates the first byte of the containing 
segment 
and the offset value is the distance, in bytes, of 
the target 
location 
from 
the beginning 
of the 
segment. 
Segment 
base and 
offset 
values are 
unsigned 
16-bit quantities; 
the lowest-addressed 
byte in a segment has an offset of O. Many dif- 
ferent 
logical addresses 
can map 
to the same 
physical 
location 
as shown 
in figure 2-17. In 
figure 2-17, physical memory location 
2C3H is 
contained in two different overlapping segments, 
one beginning at 2BOH and the other at 2COH. 


Whenever the BIU accesses memory-to 
fetch an 
instruction 
or to obtain 
or store a variable-it 
generates 
a 
physical 
address 
from 
a 
logical 
address. This is done by shifting the segment base 
value four bit positions and adding the offset as 
illustrated in figure 2-18. Note that this addition 
process 
provides 
for 
modulo 
64k 
addressing 
(addresses wrap around 
from the end of a seg- 
ment to the beginning of the same segment). 


The BIU obtains the logical address of a memory 
location from different sources depending on the 
type of reference that is being made (see table 


2-2). Instructions always are fetched from the cur- 
rent code segment; IP contains the offset of the 
target instruction 
from the beginning of the seg- 
ment. Stack instructions 
always operate 
on the 
current stack segment; SP contains the offset of 
the top of the stack. 
Most variables 
(memory 
operands) 
are assumed to reside in the current 
data segment, although 
a program 
can instruct 
the BIU to access a variable in one of the other 
currently addressable 
segments. The offset of a 
memory variable is calculated 
by the EU. This 
calculation 
is based 
on 
the 
addressing 
mode 
specified in the instruction; 
the result is called the 
operand's 
effective 
address 
(EA). 
Section 
2.8 
covers addressing 
modes 
and effective 
address 
calculation in detail. 


Strings 
are 
addressed 
differently 
than 
other 
variables. The source operand of a string instruc- 
tion is assumed to lie in the current data segment, 
but another currently addressable segment may be 
specified. Its offset is taken from register SI, the 
source index register. The destination operand of 
a string instruction 
always resides in the current 
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extra segment; its offset is taken from DI, the 
destination index register. The string instructions 
automatically adjust SI and DI as they process the 
strings one byte or word at a time. 


When register BP, the base pointer 
register, 
is 


designated as a base register in an instruction, 
the 


variable is assumed to reside in the current stack 
segment. Register BP thus provides a convenient 
way to address data on the stack; BP can be used, 
however, to access data in any of the other cur- 
rently addressable segments. 


In most cases, the BIU's segment assumptions are 
a convenience 
to programmers. 
It is possible, 
however, for a programmer to explicitly direct the 
BIU to access a variable in any of the currently 
addressable 
segments (the only exception is the 


destination operand of a string instruction which 
must be in the extra segment). This is done by 
preceding an instruction 
with a segment override 


prefix. This one-byte machine instruction tells the 
BIU which segment register to use to access a 
variable referenced in the following instruction. 


The segmented memory structure of the 8086 and 
8088 makes it possible to write programs that are 
position-independent, 
or dynamically relocatable. 


Dynamic relocation 
allows a multiprogramming 


or multitasking system to make particularly effec- 
tive use of available memory. Inactive programs 
can be written to disk and the space they occupied 
allocated 
to other programs. 
If a disk-resident 


program is needed later, it can be read back into 
any available 
memory 
location 
and 
restarted. 


Similarly, if a program needs a large contiguous 
block of storage, and the total amount is available 
only in nonadjacent 
fragments, 
other program 
segments can be compacted 
to free up a con- 
tinuous space. This process is shown graphically 
in figure 2-19. 


In order to be dynamically relocatable, a program 
must not load or alter its segment registers and 
must not transfer directly to a location outside the 
current code segment. In other words, all offsets 
in the program 
must be relative to fixed values 
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contained in the segment registers. This allows the 
program 
to be moved anywhere in memory as 
long as the segment registers are updated to point 
to the new base addresses. Section 2.10 contains 
an 
example 
that 
illustrates 
dynamic 
code 


relocation. 


Stacks in the 8086 and 8088 are implemented 
in 


memory 
and are located 
by the stack segment 


register (SS) and the stack pointer register (SP). A 
system may have an unlimited number of stacks, 
and a stack may be up to 64k bytes long, the max- 
imum length of a segment. (An attempt to expand 
a stack beyond 64k bytes overwrites the beginning 
of the stack.) One stack is directly addressable at 
a time; this is the current stack, often referred to 
simply as "the" 
stack. 
SS contains 
the base 
address of the current stack and SP points to the 
top of the stack (TOS). In other words, SP con- 
tains the offset of the top of the stack from the 


stack segment's base address. Note, however, that 
the stack's base address (contained 
in SS) is not 


the "bottom" 
of the stack. 


8086 and 8088 stacks are 16bits wide; instructions 
that operate 
on a stack add and remove stack 


items one word at a time. An item is pushed onto 
the stack (see figure 2-20) by decrementing 
SP by 
2 and writing the item at the new TOS. An item is 
popped off the stack by copying it from TOS and 
then incrementing 
SP by 2. In other words, the 
stack grows down 
in memory 
toward 
its base 


address. Stack operations 
never move items on 
the stack, nor do they erase them. The top of the 
stack changes only as a result of updating 
the 
stack pointer. 


Dedicated 
and Reserved 
Memory 
Locations 


Two areas in extreme low and high memory are 
dedicated to specific processor 
functions 
or are 


reserved by Intel Corporation 
for use by Intel 
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hardware 
and 
software 
products. 
As 
shown 
in· 


figure 2-21, the location 
are: OH throgh 
7FH (128 
bytes) and FFFFOH 
through 
FFFFFH 
(16 bytes). 
These 
areas 
are 
used 
for 
interrupt 
and 
system 
reset 
processing 
8086 
and 
8088 
application 
systems 
should 
not use these areas 
for any other 
purpose. 
Doing 
so 
may 
make 
these 
systems 
incompatible 
with future 
Intel products. 


8086/8088 
Memory 
Access 
Differences 


The 8086 can access either 
8 or 16 bits of memory 
at 
a time. 
If 
an 
instruction 
refers 
to 
a word 


variable 
and 
that 
variable 
is located 
at an even- 
numbered 
address, 
the 8086 accesses 
the complete 
word in one bus cycle. If the word is located 
at an 
odd-numbered 
address, 
the 
8086 
accesses 
the 
word 
one byte 
at a time 
in two consecutive 
bus 
cycles. 


To maximize 
throughput 
in 8086-based 
systems, 
16-bit 
data 
should 
be stored 
at 
even 
addresses 
(should 
be word-aligned). 
This is particularly 
true 
of stacks. 
Unaligned 
stacks 
can 
slow a system's 
response 
to interrupts. 
Nevertheless, 
except 
for 
the 
performance 
penalty, 
word 
alignment 
is 


totally 
transparent 
to software. 
This allows 
max- 
imum 
data 
packing 
where 
memory 
space 
is 
constrained. 


The 8086 always 
fetches 
the instruction 
stream 
in 
words 
from 
even 
addresses 
except 
that 
the 
first 
fetch after 
a program 
transfer 
to an odd address 
obtains 
a 
byte. 
The 
instruction 
stream 
is 
disassembled 
inside 
the processor 
and instruction 
alignment 
will 
not 
materially 
affect 
the 
per- 
formance 
of most systems. 


The 8088 always 
accesses 
memory 
in bytes. 
Word 
operands 
are accessed 
in two bus cycles regardless 
of their 
alignment. 
Instructions 
also 
are fetched 
one byte at a time. 
Although 
alignment 
of word 
operands 
does 
not affect 
the performance 
of the 
8088, locating 
16-bit data 
on even addresses 
will 
insure 
maximum 
throughput 
if the system 
is ever 
transferred 
to an 8086. 


The 
8086 
and 
8088 
have 
a versatile 
set 
of 
in- 
put/output 
facilities. 
Both 
processors 
provide 
a 
large I/O 
space that is separate 
from 
the memory 


Figure 2-21. Reserved and Dedicated Memory 


and I/O Locations 


space, and instructions that transfer data between 
the CPU and devices located in the 110 space. 
110 devices also may be placed in the memory 
space to bring the power of the full instruction set 
and 
addressing 
modes 
to 
input/output 
pro- 


cessing. For high-speed transfers, 
the CPUs may 
be used with traditional 
direct memory 
access 
controllers or the 8089 Input/Output 
Processor. 


The 8086/8088 110 space can accommodate up to 
64k 8-bit ports or up to 32k l6-bit ports. The IN 
and OUT (input and output) instructions transfer 
data 
between 
the 
accumulator 
(AL 
for 
byte 


transfers, 
AX 
for 
word 
transfers) 
and 
ports 


located in the 110 space. 


The 110 space is not segmented; to access a port, 
the BIU simply places the port address (0-64k) on 
the lower 16 lines of the address bus. Different 
forms of the 110 instructions allow the address to 
be specified as a fixed value in the instruction or 
as a variable taken from register DX. 


Locations 
F8H through 
FFH (eight of the 64k 


locations) in the 110 space are reserved by Intel 
Corporation 
for use by future Intel hardware and 
software products. 
Using these locations for any 


other 
purpose 
may 
inhibit 
compatibility 
with 
future Intel products. 


The 8086 can transfer either 8 or 16 bits at a time 
to a device located in the 110 space. A 16-bit 
device should be located at an even address so 
that the word will be transferred 
in a single bus 


cycle. An 8-bit device may be located at either an 
even 
or 
odd 
address; 
however, 
the 
internal 


registers in a given device must be assigned all- 
even or all-odd addresses. 


The 8088 transfers 
one byte per bus cycle. If a 


l6-bit device is used in the 8088 I/O space, it must 
be capable 
of transferring 
words 
in the same 


fashion, i.e., eight bits at a time in two bus cycles. 
(The 8089 Input/Output 
Processor can provide a 
straightforward 
interface between the 8088 and a 


16-bit 110 device.) An 8-bit device may be located 
at odd or even addresses in the 8088 I/O space 
and internal registers may be assigned consecutive 
addresses (e.g., 1H, 2H, 3H). Assigning all-odd 
or all-even addresses to these registers, however, 
will simplify transferring 
the system to an 8086 
CPU. 


110 devices also may be placed in the 8086/8088 
memory space. As long as the devices respond like 
memory components, the CPU does not know the 
difference. 


Memory-mapped 
I/O 
provides 
additional 
pro- 
gramming 
flexibility. 
Any 
instruction 
that 


references memory may be used to access an 110 
port located in the memory space. For example, 
the MOV (move) instruction 
can transfer 
data 


between any 8086/8088 register and a port, or the 
AND, OR and TEST instructions may be used to 
manipulate bits in 110 device registers. In addi- 
tion, memory-mapped 
110 can take advantage of 


the 
8086/8088 
memory 
addressing 
modes. 
A 


group of terminals, for example, could be treated 
as an array in memory 
with an index register 


selecting a terminal in the array. Section 2.10 pro- 
vides examples of using the instruction 
set and 
addressing modes with memory-mapped 
I/O. 


Of course, a price must be paid for the added pro- 
gramming 
flexibility that memory-mapped 
I/O 
provides. Dedicating part of the memory space to 
I/O 
devices reduces 
the number 
of addresses 
available for memory, although with a megabyte 
of memory space this should rarely be a con- 
straint. Memory reference instructions 
also take 
longer to execute and are somewhat less compact 
than the simpler IN and OUT instructions. 


When configured 
in minimum 
mode, the 8086 
and 8088 provide HOLD (hold) and HLDA (hold 
acknowledge) 
signals that 
are compatible 
with 
traditional DMA controllers such as the 8257 and 
8237. A DMA controller 
can request use of the 
bus for direct transfer 
of data between an I/O 
device and memory 
by activating 
HOLD. 
The 
CPU will complete the current bus cycle, if one is 
in progress, and then issue HLDA, granting the 
bus to the DMA controller. 
The CPU will not 
attempt to use the bus until HOLD goes inactive. 


The 8086 addresses 
memory 
that 
is physically 
organized in two separate banks, one containing 
even-addressed bytes and one containing odd-ad- 
dressed bytes. 
An 8-bit DMA controller 
must 
alternately 
select these banks to access logically 
adjacent bytes in memory. The 8089 provides a 
simple way to interface a high-speed 8-bit device 
to an 8086-based system (see Chapter 3). 


The 8086 and 8088 are designed to be used with 
the 8089 in high-performance 
I/O applications. 
The 
8089 
conceptually 
resembles 
a 
microprocessor 
with two DMA channels and an 
instruction set specifically tailored for I/O opera- 
tions. Unlike simple DMA controllers, 
the 8089 
can service I/O 
devices directly, 
removing this 
task from the CPU. In addition, 
it can transfer 
data on its own bus or on the system bus, can 
match 8- or 16-bit peripherals 
to 8- or 16-bit 
buses, and can transfer 
data 
from memory to 
memory 
and 
from 
I/O 
device to I/O 
device. 


Chapter 3 describes the 8089 in detail. 


As 
microprocessor 
prices 
have 
declined, 


multiprocessing 
(using two or more coordinated 
processors in a system) has become an increas- 
ingly attractive 
design alternative. 
Performance 
can be substantially 
improved 
by distributing 
system tasks among separate, 
concurrently 
exe- 
cuting processors. 
In addition, 
multiprocessing 
encourages a modular approach to design, usually 
resulting in systems that are more easily main- 
tained and enhanced. 
For example, 
figure 2-22 


shows a multiprocessor 
system 
in which 
I/O 
activities have been delegated to an 8089 lOP. 
Should an I/O device in the system be changed 
(e.g., a hard disk substituted 
for a floppy), the 
impact of the modification 
is confined to the I/O 
subsystem and is transparent 
to the CPU and to 
the application software. 


The 
8086 
and 
8088 
are 
designed 
for 
the 


multiprocessing environment. 
They have built-in 
features that help solve the coordination 
prob- 
lems 
that 
have 
discouraged 
multiprocessing 


system development in the past. 


When configured 
in maximum 
mode, 
the 8086 
and 8088 provide the LOCK (bus lock) signal. 
The BIU activates LOCK when the EU executes 
the 
one-byte 
LOCK 
prefix 
instruction. 
The 
LOCK signal remains active throughout 
execu- 
tion of the instruction 
that follows the LOCK 
prefix. Interrupts 
are not affected by the LOCK 
prefix. If another 
processor 
requests use of the 


bus 
(via 
the 
request/grant 
lines, 
which 
are 


discussed shortly), the CPU records the request, 
but does not honor it until execution of the locked 
instruction has been completed. 


Note that the LOCK signal remains active for the 
duration 
of a single 
instruction. 
If two con- 


secutive 
instructions 
are 
each 
preceded 
by a 


LOCK prefix, 
there 
will still be an unlocked 
period between these instructions. 
In the case of a 
locked repeated 
string instruction, 
LOCK does 


remain 
active 
for 
the 
duration 
of 
the 
block 
operation. 


When the 8086 or 8088 is configured in minimum 
mode, 
the LOCK signal is not available. 
The 


LOCK prefix can be used, however, to delay the 
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generation 
of an HLDA 
response to a HOLD 
request until execution of the locked instruction is 
completed. 


The LOCK signal provides information only. It is 
the responsibility 
of other 
processors 
on 
the 
shared bus to not attempt to obtain the bus while 
LOCK is active. 
If the system uses 8289 Bus 
Arbiters to control access to the shared bus, the 
8289's accept LOCK as an input and do not relin- 
quish the bus while this signal is active. 


LOCK may be used in multiprocessing systems to 
coordinate access to a common resource, such as 
a buffer or a pointer. If access to the resource is 
not 
controlled, 
one 
processor 
can 
read 
an 
erroneous value from the resource when another 
processor is updating it (see figure 2-23). 


Access can be controlled (see figure 2-24) by using 
the LOCK prefix in conjunction 
with the XCHG 
(exchange register with memory) instruction. The 
basis for controlling access to a given resource is a 
semaphore, a software-settable 
flag or switch that 
indicates 
whether 
the 
resource 
is "available" 
(semaphore=O) or "busy" 
(semaphore=l). 
Pro- 
cessors that share the bus agree by convention not 
to use the resource unless the semaphore indicates 


that it is available. They likewise agree to set the 
semaphore when they are using the resource and 
to clear it when they are finished. 


The XCHG 
instruction 
can obtain 
the current 
value of the semaphore and set it to "busy" 
in a 
single 
instruction. 
The 
instruction, 
however, 
requires two bus cycles to swap 8-bit values. It is 
possible for another processor to obtain the bus 
between these two cycles and to gain access to the 
partially-updated 
semaphore. 
This 
can 
be 
prevented 
by preceding 
the XCHG 
instruction 
with a LOCK prefix, as illustrated in figure 2-25. 
The bus lock establishes control over access to the 
semaphore and thus to the shared resource. 


The 
8086 and 
8088 
(in either 
maximum 
or 
minimum mode) can be synchronized to an exter- 
nal event with the WAIT (wait for TEST) instruc- 
tion and the TEST input signal. When the EU 
executes aWAIT 
instruction, 
the result depends 
on the state of the TEST input line. If TEST is 
inactive, the processor 
enters an idle state and 
repeatedly 
retests the TEST 
line at five-clock 
intervals. If TEST is active, execution continues 
with the instruction following the WAIT. 


SHARED POINTER 
BUS CYCLE 
IN MEMORY 


~ 


~ 


~ 


~ 


The ESe (escape) instruction 
provides a way for 


another processor to obtain an instruction and/or 
a memory operand from an 8086/8088 program. 
When used in conjunction with WAIT and TEST, 
ESe 
can initiate a "subroutine" 
that executes 
concurrently 
in another 
processor 
(see figure 


2-26). 


Six bits in the ESe instruction may be specified by 
the programmer 
when the instruction 
is written. 


By monitoring 
the 8086/8088 
bus and control 
lines, another 
processor 
can capture 
the ESe 


instruction when it is fetched by the BIU. The six 
bits may then direct the external processor to per- 
form some predefined activity. 


Figure 2-23. Uncontrolled 
Access to Shared 
Resource 


If 
the 
8086/8088 
is configured 
in maximum 


mode, the external processor, having determined 
that an ESe has been fetched, can monitor QSO 
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and QS 1 (the queue status lines, discussed in sec- 
tion 2.6) and determine when the ESe instruction 
is executed. If the instruction references memory 
the external processor can then monitor 
the bus 


and 
capture 
the 
operand's 
physical 
address 


and/or the operand itself. 
GET SEMA- 
PHORE & 
SET "BUSY" 
Note that fetching an ESe instruction is not tan- 
tamount 
to executing it. The ESe 
may be pre- 
ceded by a jump 
that causes the queue to be 


reinitialized. 
This event also can be determined 
from the queue status lines. 


SET 
SEMAPHORE 
"AVAILABLE" 


When the 8086 or 8088 is configured in maximum 
mode, the HOLD and HLDA lines evolve into 
two more sophisticated 
signals called RQ/GTO 


and RQ/GTl. 
These are bidirectional 
lines that 


can be used to share a local bus between an 8086 
or 8088 and two other processors via a handshake 
sequence. 


( 
EXIT) 


The request/grant 
sequence is a three-phase cycle: 


request, 
grant and release. First, the processor 


desiring the bus pulses a request/grant 
line. The 


epu 
returns a pulse on the same line indicating 
that it is entering the "hold 
acknowledge" 
state 


and is relinquishing the bus. The BIU is logically 
disconnected from the bus during this period. The 


EU, however, 
will continue 
to execute instruc- 
tions until an instruction 
requires bus access or 
the queue 
is emptied, 
whichever 
occurs 
first. 


When the other processor has finished with the 
bus, it sends a final pulse to the 8086/8088 
in- 
dicating that the request has ended and that the 
CPU may reclaim the bus. 


RQ/GTO 
has higher 
priority 
than 
RQ/GTI. 
If 
requests arrive simultaneously 
on both lines, the 
~nt~es 
to the processor 
on 
RQ/GTO 
and 
RQ/GTl 
is acknowledged after the bus has been 
returned 
to the CPU. 
If, 
however, 
a request 
arrives on RQ/GTO 
while the CPU is processing a 
prior request on RQ/GTl, 
the second r~egj§ 
not honored 
until 
the processor 
on RQ/GTl 
releases the bus. 


Intel 
has 
designed 
a 
general-purpose 
multiprocessing 
bus called the Multibus. 
This is 
the standard 
design used in iSBCTMsingle-board 
microcomputer 
products. 
Many other manufac- 
turers offer products that are compatible with the 
Multibus architecture as well. When the 8086 and 
8088 are configured in maximum mode, the 8288 
Bus Controller outputs signals that are electrically 
compatible with the Multibus protocol. Designers 
of multiprocessing 
systems may want to consider 
using the Multibus architecture 
in the design of 
their products 
to reduce development 
cost and 


time, and to obtain compatibility 
with the wide 
variety of boards available in the iSBC product 
line. 


The Multibus 
architecture 
provides 
a versatile 
communications 
channel that can be used to coor- 
dinate a wide variety of computing modules (see 
figure 2-27). Modules in a Multibus 
system are 
designated 
as masters 
or slaves. 
Masters 
may 
obtain use of the bus and initiate data transfers on 
it. Slaves are the objects of data transfers only. 
The Multibus architecture allows both 8- and 16- 
bit masters to be intermixed in a system. In addi- 
tion to 16 data lines, the bus design provides 20 
address lines, eight multilevel interrupt lines, and 
control and arbitration 
lines. An auxiliary power 
bus also is provided 
to route standby power to 
memories if the normal supply fails. 


The 
Multibus 
architecture 
maintains 
its own 
clock, independent of the clocks of the modules it 
links together. This allows different speed masters 
to share the bus and allows masters to operate 
asynchronously 
with respect to each other. The 
arbitration 
logic of the bus permit 
slow-speed 
masters to compete equably for use of the bus. 
Once a module has obtained 
the bus, however, 
transfer 
speeds 
are 
dependent 
only 
on 
the 
capabilities 
of 
the 
transmitting 
and 
receiving 
modules. Finally, the Multibus standard 
defines 
the form factors 
and physical requirements 
of 
modules that communicate 
on this bus. For a 
complete 
description 
of the Multibus 
architec- 
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ture, 
refer 
to the Intel Multibus 
Specification 


(document 
number 
9800683) 
and 
Application 


Note 28A, "Intel Multibus Interfacing." 


Multiprocessor 
systems require a means of coor- 


dinating 
the processors' 
use of the shared bus. 


The 8289 Bus Arbiter works in conjunction 
with 


the 8288 Bus Controller 
to provide this control 


for 8086- and 8088-based systems. It is compati- 
ble with the Multibus architecture and can be used 
in other shared-bus designs as well. 


The 8289 eliminates race conditions, 
resolves bus 
contention 
and 
matches 
processors 
operating 


asynchronously 
with respect to each other. Each 


processor on the bus is assigned a different pri- 
ority. When simultaneous 
requests 
for the bus 


arrive, the 8289 resolves the contention and grants 
the bus to the processor with the highest priority; 
three 
different 
prioritizing 
techniques 
may be 


used. Chapter 4 discusses the 8289 in more detail. 


2.6 Processor Control and 


Monitoring 


The 8086 and 8088 have a simple and versatile 
interrupt 
system. Every interrupt 
is assigned a 


type code that identifies it to the CPU. The 8086 


and 8088 can handle up to 256 different interrupt 
types. 
Interrupts 
may 
be initiated 
by devices 


external to the CPU; in addition, they also may be 
triggered by software interrupt 
instructions 
and, 


under certain conditions, 
by the CPU itself (see 
figure 
2-28). 
Figure 
2-29 illustrates 
the 
basic 


response of the 8086 and 8088 to an interrupt. 
The next sections elaborate 
on the information 
presented in this drawing. 


The 8086 and 8088 have two lines that external 
devices may use to signal interrupts 
(lNTR and 
NMl). 
The 
INTR 
(Interrupt 
Request) 
line is 


usually driven by an Intel® 8259A Programmable 
Interrupt Controller (PIC), which is in turn con- 
nected to the devices that need interrupt services. 
The 8259A is a very flexible circuit that is con- 
trolled by software commands 
from the 8086 or 


8088 (the PIC appears as a set of I/O ports to the 
software). 
Its main job 
is to accept 
interrupt 


requests from the devices attached 
to it, deter- 
mine which requesting 
device has the highest 


priority, 
and then activate the 8086/8088 
INTR 
line if the selected device has higher priority than 
the device currently 
being serviced (if there is 


one). 


When INTR is active, the CPU takes different 
action depending 
on the state of the interrupt- 
enable flag (IF). No action takes place, however, 
until the currently-executing 
instruction has been 
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completed. * Then, if IF is clear (meaning that 
interrupts 
signaled on INTR are masked or dis- 


abled), the CPU ignores the interrupt request and 
processes the next instruction. The INTR signal is 
not latched by the CPU, so it must be held active 
until a response 
is received or the request 
is 


withdrawn. If interrupts on INTR are enabled (if 
IF is set), then the CPU recognizes the interrupt 
request and processes it. Interrupt requests arriv- 
ing on INTR can be enabled by executing an STI 
(set interrupt-enable 
flag) instruction, 
and dis- 


abled by executing a CLI (clear interrupt-enable 
flag) instruction. 
They also may be selectively 


masked (some types enabled, some disabled) by 
writing commands 
to the 8259A. It should be 


noted that in order to reduce the likelihood of 
excessive 
stack 
buildup, 
the 
STI 
and 
IRET 


instructions 
will reenable 
interrupts 
only after 


the end of the following instruction. 


The CPU acknowledges the interrupt request by 
executing two consecutive interrupt acknowledge 
(lNT A) bus cycles. If a bus hold request arrives 
(via the HOLD or request/grant 
lines) during the 


INTA cycles, it is not honored 
until the cycles 


have been completed. 
In addition, 
if the CPU is 


configured 
in maximum 
mode, 
it activates the 


LOCK signal during these cycles to indicate to 
other processors that they should not attempt to 
obtain the bus. The first cycle signals the 8259A 
that the request has been honored. 
During the 


second INTA cycle, the 8259A responds by plac- 
ing a byte on the data bus that contains the inter- 
rupt 
type 
(0-255) associated 
with 
the 
device 


requesting service. (The type assignment is made 
when the 8259A is initialized by software in the 
8086 or 8088.) The CPU reads this type code and 
uses 
it 
to 
call 
the 
corresponding 
interrupt 


procedure. 


An external interrupt request also may arrive on 
another 
CPU 
line, 
NMI 
(non-maskable 
inter- 
rupt). This line is edge-triggered 
(INTR is level- 
triggered) and is generally used to signal the CPU 
of a "catastrophic" 
event, such as the imminent 


loss of power, 
memory 
error detection 
or bus 


parity error. Interrupt 
requests arriving on NMI 
cannot be disabled, are latched by the CPU, and 
have higher priority than an interrupt request on 
INTR. 
If an interrupt 
request 
arrives on both 
lines during the execution of an instruction, 
NMI 


will be recognized first. Non-maskable 
interrupts 


are predefined as type 2; the processor does not 
need to be supplied with a type code to call the 
NMI procedure, and it does not run the INT A bus 
cycles in response to a request on NMI. 


The time required 
for the CPU to recognize an 
external 
interrupt 
request 
(interrupt 
latency) 


depends on how many clock periods remain in the 
execution 
of 
the 
current 
instruction. 
On 
the 


average, 
the 
longest 
latency 
occurs 
when 
a 


multiplication, 
division 
or variable-bit 
shift or 


rotate instruction is executing when the interrupt 
request 
arrives 
(see 
section 
2.7 
for 
detailed 
instruction 
timing 
data). 
As 
mentioned 
pre- 
viously, in a few cases, worst-case 
latency will 


span two instructions rather than one. 


An INT (interrupt) instruction generates an inter- 
rupt immediately upon completion 
of its execu- 


tion. The interrupt type coded into the instruction 
supplies the CPU with the type code needed to 
call the procedure to process the interrupt. 
Since 


any type code may be specified, software inter- 
rupts may be used to test interrupt 
procedures 


written to service external devices. 


·There 
are a few cases in which an interrupt 
request 
is not recognized 
until after the following 
instruction. 
Repeat, 
LOCK 
and segment 
override 
prefixes 
are considered 
"part 
of" 
the instructions 
they prefix; 
no interrupt 
is recognized 
between 
execution 
of a prefix 
and 
an instruction. 
A MOY 
(move) 
to segment 
register 
instruction 
and 
a POP 
segment 
register 
instruction 
are treated 
similarly: 
no interrupt 
is recognized 
until after 
the following 
instruction. 
This mechanism 
protects 
a program 
that 
is changing 
to a new stack 
(by updating 
SS and 
SP). 
If an interrupt 
were recognized 
after 
SS had been 
changed, 
but before 
SP had been altered, 
the processor 
would 
push the flags, CS and IP into the wrong 
area of memory. 
It follows 
from 
this that 
whenever 
a segment 
register 
and another 
value 
must 
be updated 
together, 
the segment 
register 
should 
be changed 
first, 
followed 
immediately 
by the instruction 
that changes 
the other 
value. 
There 
are also two cases, 
WAIT 
and repeated 
string 
instructions, 
where an interrupt 
request 
is recognized 
in the middle 
of an instruction. 
In these 
cases, interrupts 
are accepted 
after 
any completed 
primitive 
operation 
or wait test cycle. 


If the overflow 
flag (OF) 
is set, an INTO 
(inter- 


rupt 
on overflow) 
instruction 
generates 
a type 4 
interrupt 
immediately 
upon 
completion 
of 
its 
execution. 


The 
CPU 
itself 
generates 
a 
type 
0 
interrupt 
immediately 
following 
execution 
of 
a 
DIY 
or 


IDlY 
(divide, 
integer 
divide) 
instruction 
if the 
calculated 
quotient 
is larger 
than 
the 
specified 


destination. 


If the trap flag (TF) is set, the CPU 
automatically 
generates 
a 
type 
I 
interrupt 
following 
every 
instruction. 
This 
is called 
single-step 
execution 


and is a powerful 
debugging 
tool that is discussed 


in more detail shortly. 


All internal 
interrupts 
(INT, 
INTO, 
divide error, 
and single-step) 
share these characteristics: 


I. 
The interrupt 
type code is either contained 
in 


the instruction 
or is predefined. 


2. 
No INT A bus cycles are run. 


3. 
Internal 
interrupts 
cannot 
be disabled, 
except 


for single-step. 


4. 
Any 
internal 
interrupt 
(except 
single-step) 


has higher 
priority 
than 
any 
external 
inter- 


rupt 
(see 
table 
2-3). 
If 
interrupt 
requests 


arrive 
on NMI 
and/or 
INTR 
during 
execu- 


tion of an instruction 
that 
causes 
an internal 


interrupt 
(e.g., 
divide 
error), 
the 
internal 
interrupt 
is processed 
first. 


Interrupt Pointer Table 


The 
interrupt 
pointer 
(or interrupt 
vector) 
table 


(figure 
2-30) is the link between 
an interrupt 
type 


code and the procedure 
that 
has been designated 


to 
service 
interrupts 
associated 
with 
that 
code. 


The interrupt 
pointer 
table occupies 
up to the first 


Ik bytes of low memory. 
There 
may be up to 256 


entries 
in the table, 
one 
for each 
interrupt 
type 


AVAILABLE 
INTERRUPT 
POINTERS 
(224) 
- 


TYPE 33 POINTER: - 
(AVAILABLE) 


- 
TYPE 32 POINTER: - 
(AVAILABLE) 


- 
TYPE 31 POINTER: - 
(RESERVED) 


RESERVED 
INTERRUPT 
POINTERS 
(27) 


TYPE 5 POINTER: 
(RESERVED) 
014H 


TYPE 4 POINTER: 


OVERFLOW 
010H 


TYPE 3 POINTER: 


OOCH 
1·BYTE (NT INSTRUCTION 


DEDICATED 
INTERRUPT 
TYPE 2 POINTER. 


POINTERS 
NON·MASKABLE 


151 
OOBH 


TYPE 1 POINTER: 


SINGLE·STEP 


004H 


TYPE 0 POINTER: 
CS BASE ADDRESS 
DIVIDE 
ERROR 
----- 


OOOH 
IP OFFSET 


1_16BITS_! 


that can occur in the system. Each entry in the 
table 
is a doubleword 
pointer 
containing 
the 


address of the procedure that is to service inter- 
rupts of that type. The higher-addressed 
word of 


the pointer contains the base address of the seg- 
ment containing 
the procedure. 
The lower-ad- 


dressed 
word 
contains 
the 
procedure's 
offset 


from the beginning of the segment. Since each 
entry is four bytes long, the CPU can calculate the 
location of the correct entry for a given interrupt 
type by simply multiplying (type*4). 


INTERRUPT 
PRIORITY 


Divide error, INT n, INTO 
highest 


NMI 
INTR 
Single-step 
lowest 


Space at the high end of the table that would be 
occupied by entries for interrupt types that cannot 
occur in a given application may be used for other 
purposes. The dedicated and reserved portions of 
the interrupt pointer table (locations OH through 
7FH), however, should not be used for any other 
purpose to insure proper system operation and to 
preserve compatibility with future Intel hardware 
and software products. 


After pushing the flags onto the stack, the 8086 or 
8088 activates 
an interrupt 
procedure 
by exe- 


cuting the equivalent of an intersegment indirect 
CALL instruction. 
The target of the "CALL" 
is 
the address 
contained 
in the interrupt 
pointer 


table element located at (type*4). The CPU saves 
the address of the next instruction by pushing CS 
and IP onto the stack. These are then replaced by 
the second and first words of the table element, 
thus transferring control to the procedure. 


If 
multiple 
interrupt 
requests 
arrive 
simulta- 


neously, the processor activates the interrupt pro- 
cedures in priority order. Figure 2-31 shows how 
procedures would be activated in an extreme case. 
The processor is running in single-step mode with 
external interrupts enabled. During execution of a 
divide instruction, 
INTR is activated. 
Further- 


more 
the instruction 
generates 
a divide error 


interrupt. 
Figure 2-31 shows that the interrupts 


are recognized 
in turn, 
in the order 
of their 


priorities except for INTR. 
INTR is not recog- 
nized until after the following instruction because 
recognition of the earlier interrupts cleared IF. Of 
couse interrupts could be reenabled in any of the 
interrupt response routines if earlier response to 
INTR is desired. 


As figure 2-31 shows, all main-line code is exe- 
cuted in single-step mode. Also, because of the 
order 
of interrupt 
processing, 
the opportunity 


exists in each occurrence of the single-step routine 
to 
select 
whether 
pending 
interrupt 
routines 


(divide error and INTR routines in this example) 
are executed at full speed or in single-step mode. 


When an interrupt 
service procedure 
is entered, 


the flags, CS, and IP are pushed onto the stack 
and TF and IF are cleared. The procedure 
may 


reenable 
external 
interrupts 
with the STl 
(set 


interrupt-enable 
flag) instruction, 
thus allowing 


itself to be interrupted 
by a request on INTR. 


(Note, however, that interrupts 
are not actually 


enabled until the instruction 
tol/owing 
STl has 


executed.) An interrupt procedure always may be 
interrupted 
by 
a 
request 
arriving 
on 
NMI. 


Software- 
or 
processor-initiated 
interrupts 


occurring within the procedure also will interrupt 
the procedure. 
Care must be taken in interrupt 


procedures 
that the type of interrupt 
being ser- 


viced by the procedure 
does not itself inadver- 


tently occur within the procedure. 
For example, 


an attempt to divide by 0 in the divide error (type 
0) interrupt procedure may result in the procedure 
being reentered 
endlessly. 
Enough 
stack space 


must be available to accommodate 
the maximum 


depth of interrupt 
nesting that can occur in the 


system. 


Like all procedures, 
interrupt procedures should 


save any registers they use before updating them, 
and restore them before terminating. 
It is good 


practice 
for an interrupt 
procedure 
to enable 


external interrupts 
for all but "critical 
sections" 


of code (those sections that cannot be interrupted 
without 
risking 
erroneous 
results). 
If external 


interrupts 
are disabled 
for too long in a pro- 
cedure, interrupt 
requests on INTR can poten- 


tially be lost. 


~ 


~ 


DIVIDE 
• 
INTR 
INSTRUCTION 


DIVIDE 
ERROR RECOGNIZED 


~ 


PUSH FLAGS 
PUSH CS & IP 
CLEAR IF & TF 
EXECUTE NEXT 
INSTRUCTION 
ISINGLE STEP RECOGNIZED 


~ 


~ 
PUSH FLAGS 
PUSH CS & IP 
CLEAR IF & TF 


DIVIDE ERROR 
PROCEDURE 
I 
I 
SINGLE STEP 
PROCEDURE· 


POPCS&IP 
POP FLAGS 
I 


TF=1,IF=1 
I 
POPCS&IP 
POP FLAGS 


INTR RECOGNIZED 


~ 
TF=O,IF=O 
I 
~ 
PUSH FLAGS 
PUSH CS & IP 
CLEAR IF &TF 


EXECUTE NEXT 
INSTRUCTION 
ISINGLE STEP RECOGNIZED 


I 


~ 
I 
I 


~ 
I 
PUSH FLAGS 


I 
PUSH CS & IP 


I 
CLEAR IF & TF 


I 


INTR 
PROCEDURE 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


SINGLE STEP 
PROCEDURE· 


POP CS & IP 
POP FLAGS 
I 


TF=1,IF=1 
I 
POP CS & IP 


TF CAN BE SET IN THE 
POP FLAGS 


SINGLE STEP PROCEDURE 
IF SINGLE 
STEPPING 
OF 
I 
THE DIVIDE ERROR OR INTR 
PROCEDURE 
IS DESIRED. 
TF=O,IF=O 


All interrupt 
procedures 
should 
be terminated 
with an IRET (interrupt 
return) instruction. 
The 
IRET instruction assumes that the stack is in the 
same condition as it was when the procedure was 
entered. It pops the top three stack words into IP, 
CS and the flags, thus returning to the instruction 
that was about to be executed when the interrupt 
procedure was activated. 


The actual processing done by the procedure 
is 
dependent upon the application. 
If the procedure 


is servicing an external device, it should output a 
command to the device instructing it to remove its 
interrupt 
request. 
It 
might 
then 
read 
status 
information 
from the device, determine the cause 
of the interrupt and then take action accordingly. 
Section 2.10 contains three typical interrupt pro- 
cedure examples. 


Software-initiated 
interrupt 
procedures 
may be 
used as service routines ("supervisor 
calls") for 
other programs 
in the system. In this case, the 


interrupt procedure is activated when a program, 
rather than an external device, needs attention. 
(The "attention" 
might be to search a file for a 
record, 
send 
a message 
to 
another 
program, 
request an allocation of free memory, etc.) Soft- 
ware interrupt procedures can be advantageous in 
systems that dynamically relocate programs dur- 
ing execution. Since the interrupt pointer table is 
at 
a 
fixed 
storage 
location, 
procedures 
may 


"call" 
each other through 
the table by issuing 


software interrupt 
instructions. 
This provides a 


stable 
communication 
"exchange" 
that 
is 


independent 
of procedure 
addresses. 
The inter- 
rupt procedures may themselves be moved so long 
as the interrupt pointer table always is updated to 
provide the linkage from the "calling" 
program 


via the interrupt type code. 


When TF (the trap flag) is set, the 8086 or 8088 is 
said to be in single-step mode. In this mode, the 
processor automatically 
generates a type 1 inter- 


rupt after each instruction. 
Recall that as part of 
its interrupt 
processing, 
the CPU automatically 


pushes the flags onto the stack and then clears TF 
and IF. Thus the processor is not in single-step 
mode when the single-step interrupt procedure is 
entered; it runs normally. 
When the single-step 
procedure 
terminates, 
the 
old 
flag 
image 
is 


restored from the stack, placing the CPU back 
into single-step mode. 


Single-stepping 
is a valuable debugging tool. It 
allows the single-step procedure to act as a "win- 
dow" 
into the system through 
which operation 
can 
be observed 
instruction-by-instruction. 
A 
single-step interrupt procedure, 
for example, can 
print or display register contents, the value of the 
instruction 
pointer 
(it 
is on 
the 
stack), 
key 
memory variables, etc., as they change after each 
instruction. 
In this way the exact flow of a pro- 
gram can be traced in detail, 
and the point at 
which discrepancies 
occur 
can be determined. 
Other possible services that could be provided by 
a single-step routine include: 


• 
Writing a message when a specified memory 
location or I/O port changes value (or equals 
a specified value). 


• 
Providing 
diagnostics 
selectively (only for 
certain instruction addresses for instance). 


• 
Letting a routine execute a number of times 
before providing diagnostics. 


The 8086 and 8088 do not have instructions 
for 
setting or clearing TF directly. Rather, TF can be 
changed 
by modifying 
the 
flag-image 
on the 
stack. The PUSHF 
and POPF 
instructions 
are 
available 
for 
pushing 
and 
popping 
the 
flags 
directly (TF can be set by ORing the flag-image 
with 0100H 
and 
cleared 
by ANDing 
it with 
FEFFH). After TF is set in this manner, the first 
single-step 
interrupt 
occurs 
after 
the 
first 
instruction 
following the IRET from the single- 
step procedure. 


If the processor is single-stepping, 
it processes an 
interrupt 
(either internal or external) as follows. 


Control is passed normally (flags, CS and IP are 
pushed) to the procedure designated to handle the 
type of interrupt 
that has occurred. 
However, 
before the first instruction 
of that procedure 
is 


executed, 
the 
single-step 
interrupt 
is "recog- 
nized" and control is passed normally (flags, CS 
and IP are pushed) to the type I interrupt 
pro- 


cedure. When single-step procedure 
terminates, 
control 
returns 
to the previous 
interrupt 
pro- 
cedure. Figure 2-31 illustrates 
this process in a 
case where two interrupts 
occur when the pro- 
cessor is in single-step mode. 


A type 3 interrupt is dedicated to the breakpoint 
interrupt. A breakpoint is generally any place in a 
program 
where normal execution 
is arrested 
so 


that some sort of special processing may be per- 
formed. 
Breakpoints 
typically are inserted into 
programs during debugging as a way of display- 
ing registers, memory locations, 
etc., at crucial 
points in the program. 


The INT 3 (breakpoint) 
instruction 
is one byte 
long. This makes it easy to "plant" 
a breakpoint 
anywhere in a program. 
Section 2.10 contains an 
example that shows how a breakpoint 
may be set 
and how a breakpoint 
procedure may be used to 
place the processor into single-step mode. 


The breakpoint 
instruction 
also may be used to 
"patch" 
a program 
(insert 
new 
instructions) 
without recompiling or reassembling it. This may 
be done by saving an instruction byte, and replac- 
ing it with an INT 3 (CCH) machine instruction. 
The breakpoint procedure would contain the new 
machine 
instructions, 
plus code to restore 
the 
saved instruction 
byte and decrement IP on the 
stack 
before 
returning, 
so that 
the 
displaced 
instruction 
would 
be executed 
after 
the patch 
instructions. 
The breakpoint 
example in section 
2.10 illustrates these principles. 


Note that patching a program requires machine- 
instruction 
programming 
and should be under- 
taken with considerable caution; it is easy to add 
new bugs to a program in an attempt to correct 
existing ones. Note also that a patch is only a tem- 
porary measure to be used in exceptional condi- 
tions. The affected code should be updated and 
retranslated as soon as possible. 


The 8086/8088 RESET line provides an orderly 
way to start or restart an executing system. When 
the processor detects the positive-going edge of a 
pulse on RESET, it terminates all activities until 
the signal goes low, at which time it initializes the 
system as shown in table 2-4. 


Since the code segment register contains FFFFH 
and the instruction pointer contains OH, the pro- 
cessor 
executes 
its 
first 
instruction 
following 
system 
reset 
from 
absolute 
memory 
location 
FFFFOH. 
This 
location 
normally 
contains 
an 
intersegment direct JMP instruction whose target 
is the actual beginning of the system program. 
The LOC-86 utility supplies this JMP instruction 
from information 
in the program that identifies 
its first instruction. 
As external (maskable) inter- 


rupts are disabled 
by system reset, the system 
software should reenable interrupts as soon as the 
system is initialized to the point where they can be 
processed. 


CPU COMPONENT 
CONTENT 


Flags 
Clear 
Instruction 
Pointer 
OOOOH 
CS Register 
FFFFH 
OS Register 
OOOOH 
SS Register 
OOOOH 
ES Register 
, 
OOOOH 
Queue 
Empty 


When configured 
in maximum 
mode, 
the 8086 
and 8088 provide information 
about instruction 
queue operations on lines QSOand QS 1. Table 2-5 
interprets 
the four 
states 
that 
these lines can 
represent. 


The queue status lines are provided for external 
processors 
that 
receive 
instructions 
and/or 
operands via the 8086/8088 ESC (escape) instruc- 
tion (see sections 2.5 and 2.8). Such a processor 
may monitor the bus to see when an ESC instruc- 
tion is fetched 
and then track 
the instruction 
through the queue to determine when (and if) the 
instruction is executed. 


Table 2-5. Queue Staius Signals 
(Maximum 
Mode Only) 


QSo QS1 
QUEUE OPERATION IN lAST 
ClK CYCLE 


0 
0 
No operation; 
default 
value 


0 
1 
First 
byte 
of 
an 
instruction 
was 
taken 
from 
the queue 


1 
0 
Queue 
was reinitialized 


1 
1 
Subsequent 
byte 
of 
an 
instruction 
was taken 
from 
the queue 


When the HL T (halt) instruction (see section 2.7) 
is executed, the 8086 or 8088 enters the halt state. 
This condition 
may be interpreted 
as "stop 
all 


operations 
until an external interrupt 
occurs or 
the system is reset." No signals are floated during 
the halt state, and the content of the address and 
data 
buses is undefined. 
A bus hold 
request 
arriving on the HOLD line (minimum mode) or 
either 
request/grant 
line (maximum 
mode) 
is 
acknowledged 
normally 
while the processor 
is 
halted. 


The halt state can be used when an event prevents 
the system from functioning correctly. An exam- 
ple 
might 
be 
a 
power-fail 
interrupt. 
After 
recognizing that loss of power is imminent, 
the 
CPU 
could 
use the remaining 
time 
to move 
registers, flags and vital variables to (for example) 
a battery-powered 
CMOS RAM area and then 
halt until the return of power was signaled by an 
interrupt or system reset. 


When configured 
in maximum 
mode, the 8086 


and 8088 emit eight status signals that can be used 
by external devices. Lines Sll, Sl and S2 identify 
the type of bus cycle that the CPU is starting to 
execute 
(table 
2-6). 
These 
lines 
are 
typically 
decoded by the 8288 Bus Controller. 
S3 and S4 
indicate which segment register was used to con- 
struct the physical address being used in this bus 
cycle (see table 2-7). Line S5 reflects the state of 
the interrupt-enable 
flag. S6 is always O. S7 is a 


spare line whose content is undefined. 


S2 
S1 
So 
TYPES 
OF BUS CYCLE 


0 
0 
0 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 
0 
0 
1 
Read 1/0 
0 
1 
0 
Write 
1/0 
0 
1 
1 
HALT 
1 
0 
0 
Instruction 
Fetch 
1 
0 
1 
Read Memory 
1 
1 
0 
Write 
Memory 
1 
1 
1 
Passive; 
no bus cycle 


S4 
S3 
SEGMENT 
REGISTER 


0 
0 
ES 
0 
1 
SS 
1 
0 
CS or none 
(1/0 
or Interrupt 
Vector) 
1 
1 
OS 


The 8086 and 
8088 execute exactly 
the same 
instructions. 
This 
instruction 
set 
includes 
equivalents to the instructions 
typically found in 
previous microprocessors, 
such as the 8080/8085. 


Significant new operations include: 


• 
multiplication 
and division 
of signed and 
unsigned binary numbers as well as unpacked 
decimal numbers, 


• 
move, 
scan 
and 
compare 
operations 
for 
strings up to 64k bytes in length, 


• 
non-destructive bit testing, 


• 
byte translation from one code to another, 


• 
software-generated 
interrupts, and 


• 
a 
group 
of 
instructions 
that 
can 
help 
coordinate 
the activities of multiprocessor 
systems. 


These 
instructions 
treat 
different 
types 
of 
operands uniformly. Nearly every instruction can 
operate on either byte or word data. 
Register, 


memory 
and 
immediate 
operands 
may 
be 


specified interchangeably in most instructions (ex- 
cept, of course, that immediate values may only 
serve 
as 
"source" 
and 
not 
"destination" 


operands). In particular, memory variables can be 
added to, subtracted 
from, 
shifted, 
compared, 


and so on, in place, without moving them in and 
out of registers. This saves instructions, 
registers, 


and execution 
time in assembly 
language 
pro- 
grams. 
In 
high-level 
languages, 
where 
most 
variables are memory based, compilers, 
such as 


PL/M-86, 
can produce faster and shorter object 


programs. 


The 8086/8088 instruction 
set can be viewed as 
existing at two levels: the assembly level and the 
machine level. To the assembly 
language 
pro- 
grammer, 
the 8086 and 8088 appear 
to have a 
repertoire of about 
100 instructions. 
One MaY 


(move) instruction, 
for example, transfers a byte 
or a word from a register or a memory location or 
an immediate 
value 
to either 
a register 
or a 
memory 
location. 
The 
8086 and 
8088 CPUs, 
however, recognize 28 different 
MaY 
machine 
instructions 
("move 
byte register to memory," 


"move word immediate to register," 
etc.). The 
ASM-86 assembler translates 
the assembly-level 
instructions 
written 
by a programmer 
into the 


machine-level instructions 
that are actually exe- 
cuted by the 8086 or 8088. Compilers 
such as 
PL/M-86 translate high-level language statements 
directly into machine-level instructions. 


The two levels of the instruction set address two 
different requirements: 
efficiency and simplicity. 
The numerous-there 
are about 300 in all-forms 
of machine-level instructions allow these instruc- 
tions to make very efficient use of storage. For 
example, the machine instruction that increments 
a memory operand 
is three or four bytes long 
because 
the address 
of the operand 
must 
be 
encoded 
in 
the 
instruction. 
To 
increment 
a 
register, 
however, 
does 
not 
require 
as much 


information, 
so the instruction can be shorter. In 


fact, 
the 8086 and 
8088 have eight different 
machine-level instructions 
that increment a dif- 


ferent l6-bit register; these instructions 
are only 
one byte long. 


If a programmer 
had to write one instruction to 
increment 
a register, 
another 
to increment 
a 
memory variable, 
etc., 
the benefit of compact 
instructions would be offset by the difficulty of 
programming. 
The 
assembly-level 
instructions 
simplify the programmer's 
view of the instruction 


set. The programmer 
writes one form of the INC 
(increment) 
instruction 
and 
the 
ASM-86 
assembler 
examines 
the operand 
to determine 
which machine-level instruction to generate. 


This section presents the 8086/8088 
instruction 


set from two perspectives. 
First, the assembly- 


level instructions 
are 
described 
in 
functional 


terms. The assembly-level instructions 
are then 


presented in a reference table that breaks out all 
permissible operand combinations with execution 
times and machine instruction 
length, plus the 
effect that the instruction has on the CPU flags. 
Machine-level instruction encoding and decoding 
are covered in section 4.2. 


The 14 data transfer instructions (table 2-8) move 
single bytes and 
words 
between 
memory 
and 


registers as well as between register AL or AX and 
I/O ports. The stack manipulation 
instructions 
are included in this group as are instructions for 
transferring 
flag contents 
and for loading seg- 


ment registers. 


GENERAL PURPOSE 


MOV 
Move byte or word 
PUSH 
Push word onto stack 


POP 
Pop word off stack 


XCHG 
Exchange byte or word 


XLAT 
Translate byte 


INPUT IOUTPUT 


IN 
Input byte or word 
OUT 
Output byte or word 


ADDRESS 
OBJECT 


LEA 
Load effective address 
LDS 
Load pointer using DS 
LES 
Load pointer using ES 


FLAG TRANSFER 


LAHF 
Load AH register from flags 


SAHF 
Store AH register in flags 
PUSHF 
Push flags onto stack 
POPF 
Pop flags off stack 


MOY transfers a byte or a word from the source 
operand to the destination operand. 


PUSH decrements SP (the stack pointer) by two 
and 
then 
transfers 
a 
word 
from 
the 
source 
operand to the top of stack now pointed to by SP. 
PUSH often is used to place parameters 
on the 
stack before calling a procedure; more generally, 
it is the basic means of storing temporary data on 
the stack. 


POP transfers the word at the current top of stack 
(pointed to by SP) to the destination 
operand, 
and then increments SP by two to point to the 
new top of stack. POP can be used to move tem- 
porary variables 
from the stack to registers or 


memory. 


XCHG (exchange) switches the contents 
of the 


source and destination 
(byte or word) operands. 
When used in conjunction with the LOCK prefix, 
XCHG can test and set a semaphore that controls 
access to a resource shared by multiple processors 
(see section 2.5). 


XLA T (translate) 
replaces 
a byte 
in the AL 


register with a byte from a 256-byte, user-coded 
translation table. Register BX is assumed to point 
to the beginning of the table. The byte in AL is 
used as an index into the table and is replaced by 
the byte at the offset in the table corresponding to 
AL's binary value. The first byte in the table has 
an offset of O. For example, if AL contains 5H, 
and the sixth element of the translation table con- 
tains 33H, then AL will contain 33H following 
the instruction. 
XLAT is useful for translating 


characters from one code to another, 
the classic 


example being ASCII to EBCDIC or the reverse. 


IN transfers a byte or a word from an input port 
to the AL register or the AX register, respectively. 
The port number may be specified either with an 
immediate byte constant, allowing access to ports 
numbered 
0 through 
255, or with 
a number 


previously placed in the OX register, 
allowing 


variable access (by changing the value in OX) to 
ports numbered from 0 through 65,535. 


OUT transfers 
a byte or a word from the AL 


register or the AX register, respectively, to an out- 
put port. The port number may be specified either 
with an immediate byte constant, allowing access 
to ports 
numbered 
0 through 
255, or with a 


number previously placed in register OX, allow- 
ing variable access (by changing the value in OX) 
to ports numbered from 0 through 65,535. 


These instructions 
manipulate 
the addresses of 


variables rather 
than the contents 
or values of 


variables. They are most useful for list process- 
ing, based variables, and string operations. 


LEA (load effective address) transfers the offset 
of the source operand (rather than its value) to the 
destination operand. The source operand must be 
a memory operand, 
and the destination 
operand 
must be a 16-bit general register. LEA does not 
affect any flags. The XLA T and string instruc- 
tions 
assume 
that 
certain 
registers 
point 
to 
operands; LEA can be used to load these registers 
(e.g., loading BX with the address of the translate 
table used by the XLA T instruction). 


LOS (load pointer 
using OS) transfers 
a 32-bit 


pointer variable from the source operand, 
which 


must be a memory operand, 
to the destination 


operand and register OS. The offset word of the 
pointer is transferred 
to the destination operand, 


which may be any 16-bit general register. The seg- 
ment word of the pointer is transferred to register 
OS. Specifying SI as the destination operand is a 
convenient 
way to prepare 
to process a source 
string that is not in the current 
data 
segment 


(string instructions 
assume that the source string 


is located in the current data segment and that SI 
contains the offset of the string). 


LES (load pointer 
using ES) transfers 
a 32-bit 


pointer variable from the source operand, 
which 


must be a memory operand, 
to the destination 
operand and register ES. The offset word of the 
pointer is transferred 
to the destination 
operand, 


which may be any 16-bit general register. The seg- 
ment word of the pointer is transferred to register 
ES. Specifying DI as the destination operand is a 
convenient way to prepare to process a destina- 
tion string that is not in the current extra segment. 
(The destination 
string must be located 
in the 


extra segment, and 01 must contain the offset of 
the string.) 


LAHF (load register AH from flags) copies SF, 
ZF, AF, PF and CF (the 8080/8085 
flags) into 
bits 7, 6, 4, 2 and 0, respectively, of register AH 


(see figure 2-32). The content of bits 5, 3 and 1 is 
undefined; the flags themselves are not affected. 
LAHF 
is provided 
primarily 
for 
converting 


8080/8085 
assembly language programs to run on 


an 8086 or 8088. 


SAHF (store register AH into flags) transfers bits 
7,6,4,2 
and 0 from register AH into SF, ZF, AF, 


PF 
and 
CF, 
respectively, 
replacing 
whatever 


values these flags previously had. OF, DF, IF and 
TF are not affected. This instruction is provided 
for 8080/8085 
compatibility. 


PUSHF decrements SP (the stack pointer) by two 
and then transfers all flags to the word at the top 
of stack pointed to by SP (see figure 2-32). The 
flags themselves are not affected. 


POPF transfers specific bits from the word at the 
current top of stack (pointed to by register SP) 
into 
the 
8086/8088 
flags, 
replacing 
whatever 


values the flags previously contained 
(see figure 


2-32). SP is then incremented by two to point to 
the new top of stack. PUSHF and POPF allow a 
procedure to save and restore a calling program's 
flags. They also allow a program to change the 
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setting of TF (there is no instruction for updating 
this flag directly). The change is accomplished by 
pushing the flags, altering bit 8 of the memory- 
image and then popping the flags. 


8086 and 8088 arithmetic 
operations 
(table 2-9) 


may be performed 
on four types of numbers: 


unsigned 
binary, 
signed 
binary 
(integers), 


unsigned packed decimal and unsigned unpacked 
decimal (see table 2-10). Binary numbers may be 8 
or 16 bits long. Decimal numbers are stored in 
bytes, two digits per byte for packed decimal and 
one digit per byte for unpacked decimal. The pro- 
cessor always assumes that the operands specified 
in arithmetic instructions contain data that repre- 
sent valid numbers 
for the type of instruction 


being 
performed. 
Invalid 
data 
may 
produce 


unpredictable results. 


ADDITION 


ADD 
Add byte or word 
ADC 
Add byte or word with carry 


INC 
Increment byte or word by 1 


AAA 
ASCII adjust for addition 


DAA 
Decimal adjust for addition 


SUBTRACTION 


SUB 
Subtract byte or word 
SBB 
Subtract byte or word with 
borrow 
DEC 
Decrement byte or word by 1 


NEG 
Negate byte or word 
CMP 
Compare byte or word 
AAS 
ASCII adjust for subtraction 


DAS 
Decimal adjust for subtraction 


MULTIPLICATION 


MUL 
Multiply byte or word unsigned 


IMUL 
Integer multiply byte or word 


AAM 
ASCII adjust for multiply 


DIVISION 


DIV 
Divide byte or word unsigned 


IDIV 
Integel'divide 
byte or word 


AAD 
ASCII adjust for division 
CBW 
Convert byte to word 
CWO 
Convert word to doubleword 


UNSIGNED 
SIGNED 
UNPACKED 
PACKED 
HEX 
BIT PATTERN 
BINARY 
BINARY 
DECIMAL 
DECIMAL 


07 
o 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 
7 
+7 
7 
7 


89 
1 0001001 
137 
-119 
invalid 
89 


C5 
1 1000101 
197 
-59 
invalid 
invalid 


Unsigned binary numbers may be either 8 or 16 
bits long; all bits are considered in determining a 
number's magnitude. The value range of an 8-bit 
unsigned 
binary 
number 
is 0-255; 16 bits can 
represent values from 0 through 
65,535. Addi- 
tion, 
subtraction, 
multiplication 
and 
division 
operations 
are 
available 
for 
unsigned 
binary 
numbers. 


Signed binary numbers (integers) may be either 8 
or 16 bits long. The high-order 
(leftmost) bit is 
interpreted as the number's sign: 0 = positive and 
1 = negative. Negative numbers are represented 
in standard 
two's 
complement 
notation. 
Since 
the high-order bit is used for a sign, the range of 
an 8-bit integer is -128 
through 
+127; 
16-bit 
integers 
may 
range 
from 
-32,768 
through 
+32,767. 
The value zero has a positive 
sign. 


Multiplication 
and division operations 
are pro- 
vided for signed binary numbers. 
Addition 
and 
subtraction 
are 
performed 
with 
the 
unsigned 
binary 
instructions. 
Conditional 
jump 
instruc- 
tions, 
as well as an "interrupt 
on overflow" 
instruction, 
can be used following an unsigned 
operation 
on an integer to detect overflow into 
the sign bit. 


Packed decimal numbers are stored as unsigned 
byte quantities. The byte is treated as having one 
decimal digit in each half-byte (nibble); the digit 
in the high-order half-byte is the most significant. 
Hexadecimal 
values 0-9 are valid in each half- 
byte, and the range of a packed decimal number is 
0-99. Addition and subtraction 
are performed in 
two steps. First an unsigned binary instruction is 
used to produce an intermediate result in register 
AL. Then an adjustment 
operation is performed 
which changes the intermediate value in AL to a 
final correct packed decimal result. Multiplica- 
tion and division adjustments 
are not available 
for packed decimal numbers. 


Unpacked 
decimal 
numbers 
are stored 
as un- 
signed byte quantities. 
The magnitude 
of the 
number is determined 
from the low-order half- 
byte; hexadecimal 
values 0-9 are valid and are 
interpreted 
as decimal numbers. 
The high-order 
half-byte must be zero for multiplication and divi- 
sion; it may contain any value for addition and 
subtraction. 
Arithmetic 
on 
unpacked 
decimal 
numbers is performed in two steps. The unsigned 
binary addition, 
subtraction 
and multiplication 
operations 
are used to produce 
an intermediate 
result in register AL. An adjustment 
instruction 
then changes the value in AL to a final correct 
unpacked decimal number. Division is performed 
similarly, except that the adjustment is carried out 
on the numerator 
operand 
in register AL first, 
then a following unsigned binary division instruc- 
tion produces a correct result. 


Unpacked 
decimal 
numbers 
are similar to the 
ASCII character representations 
of the digits 0-9. 
Note, however, that the high-order 
half-byte of 
an 
ASCII 
numeral 
is always 
3H. 
Unpacked 
decimal arithmetic may be performed 
on ASCII 
numeric 
characters 
under 
the 
following 
conditions: 


• 
the 
high-order 
half-byte 
of 
an 
ASCII 
numeral 
must 
be 
set 
to 
OH 
prior 
to 
multiplication or division. 


• 
unpacked 
decimal 
arithmetic 
leaves 
the 
high-order half-byfe set to OH; it must be set 
to 3H to produce a valid ASCII numeral. 


The 8086/8088 
arithmetic 
instructions 
post cer- 
tain characteristics 
of the result of the operation 
to six flags. Most of these flags can be tested by 
following the arithmetic instruction with a condi- 
tional jump instruction; 
the INTO (interrupt 
on 
overflow) 
instruction 
also 
may 
be used. 
The 


various instructions affect the flags differently, as 
explained 
in 
the 
instruction 
descriptions. 


However, they follow these general rules: 


• 
CF (carry flag): If an addition 
results in a 


carry out of the high-order bit of the result, 
then CF is set; otherwise CF is cleared. If a 
subtraction results in a borrow into the high- 
order bit of the result, then CF is set; other- 
wise CF is cleared. Note that a signed carry is 
indicated by CF * OF. CF can be used to 
detect an unsigned overflow. 
Two instruc- 


tions, ADC (add with carry) and SBB (sub- 
tract with borrow), incorporate the carry flag 
in their operations 
and can be used to per- 


form multibyte (e.g., 32-bit, 64-bit) addition 
and subtraction. 


• 
AF (auxiliary 
carry 
flag): 
If an addition 


results in a carry out of the low-order half- 
byte of the result, then AF is set; otherwise 
AF is cleared. If a subtraction 
results in a 


borrow into the low-order 
half-byte of the 


result, 
then 
AF 
is set; 
otherwise 
AF 
is 
cleared. The auxiliary carry flag is provided 
for 
the 
decimal 
adjust 
instructions 
and 


ordinarily is not used for any other purpose. 


• 
SF 
(sign 
flag): 
Arithmetic 
and 
logical 


instructions 
set the sign flag equal to the 


high-order bit (bit 7 or 15) of the result. For 
signed binary numbers, the sign flag will be 0 
for positive results and I for negative results 
(so long as overflow does not occur). A con- 
ditional jump instruction can be used follow- 
ing addition or subtraction 
to alter the flow 


of the program depending on the sign of the 
result. Programs performing unsigned opera- 
tions typically ignore SF since the high-order 
bit of the result is interpreted as a digit rather 
than a sign. 


• 
ZF (zero flag): If the result of an arithmetic 
or logical operation 
is zero, then ZF is set; 
otherwise ZF is cleared. A conditional jump 
instruction can be used to alter the flow of 
the program if the result is or is not zero. 


• 
PF (parity flag): If the low-order eight bits of 
an arithmetic 
or logical result contain 
an 


even number of I-bits, then the parity flag is 
set; otherwise it is cleared. PF is provided for 
8080/8085 
compatibility; 
it also can be used 


to check ASCII characters for correct parity. 


• 
OF 
(overflow 
flag): 
If 
the 
result 
of 
an 
operation 
is too large a positive number, 
or 


too small a negative number 
to fit in the 


destination operand (excluding the sign bit), 
then OF is set; otherwise OF is cleared. OF 
thus indicates signed arithmetic overflow; it 
can be tested with a conditional jump or the 
INTO 
(interrupt 
on overflow) 
instruction. 


OF 
may 
be 
ignored 
when 
performing 


unsigned arithmetic. 


The sum of the two o.perands, which may be bytes 
or words, replaces the destination 
operand. Both 


operands 
may 
be 
signed 
or 
unsigned 
binary 


numbers (see AAA and DAA). ADD updates AF, 
CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF. 


ADC (Add with Carry) sums the operands, which 
may be bytes or words, adds one if CF is set and 
replaces the destination 
operand with the result. 


Both operands may be signed or unsigned binary 
numbers (see AAA and DAA). ADC updates AF, 
CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF. Since ADC incorporates 
a carry from a previous operation, 
it can be used 
to write routines to add numbers longer than 16 
bits. 


INC 
(Increment) 
adds 
one to the destination 


operand. The operand may be a byte or a word 
and is treated as an unsigned binary number (see 
AAA and DAA). INC updates AF, OF, PF, SF 
and ZF; it does not affect CF. 


AAA (ASCII Adjust for Addition) 
changes the 


contents 
of register 
AL 
to a valid unpacked 


decimal 
number; 
the 
high-order 
half-byte 
is 
zeroed. AAA updates AF and CF; the content of 
OF, PF, SF and ZF is undefined following execu- 
tion of AAA. 


DAA (Decimal Adjust for Addition) corrects the 
result 
of previously 
adding 
two valid packed 
decimal operands 
(the destination 
operand must 
have been register AL). DAA changes the content 
of AL to a pair of valid packed decimal digits. It 
updates AF, CF, PF, SF and ZF; the content of 
OF is undefined following execution of DAA. 


The 
source 
operand 
is subtracted 
from 
the 
destination 
operand, 
and the result replaces the 


destination operand. The operands may be bytes 
or 
words. 
Both 
operands 
may 
be signed 
or 
unsigned binary numbers 
(see AAS and DAS). 


SUB updates AF, CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF. 


SBB (Subtract with Borrow) subtracts the source 
from the destination, 
subtracts one if CF is set, 


and returns the result to the destination operand. 
Both operands 
may be bytes or words. 
Both 
operands 
may 
be signed 
or 
unsigned 
binary 
numbers (see AAS and DAS). SBB updates AF, 
CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF. Since it incorporates 
a 
borrow from a previous operation, 
SBB may be 
used to write 
routines 
that 
subtract 
numbers 
longer than 16bits. 


DEC (Decrement) subtracts one from the destina- 
tion, 
which may be a byte or a word. 
DEC 


updates AF, OF, PF, SF, and ZF; it does not 
affect CF. 


NEG (Negate) subtracts the destination operand, 
which may be a byte or a word, 
from 0 and 
returns the result to the destination. 
This forms 
the two's complement of the number, effectively 
reversing the sign of an integer. If the operand is 
zero, its sign is not changed. Attempting to negate 
a byte containing 
-128 or a word containing 


- 32,768 causes no change to the operand and sets 
OF. NEG updates AF, CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF. 
CF is always set except when the operand is zero, 
in which case it is cleared. 


CMP (Compare) 
subtracts 
the source from the 
destination, 
which may be bytes or words, but 
does not 
return 
the result. 
The operands 
are 
unchanged, but the flags are updated and can be 
tested by a subsequent conditional 
jump instruc- 
tion. CMP updates AF, CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF. 
The comparison reflected in the flags is that of the 
destination to the source. If a CMP instruction is 
followed by a JG (jump if greater) instruction, 
for 
example, 
the jump 
is taken 
if the destination 
operand is greater than the source operand. 


AAS (ASCII Adjust for Subtraction) 
corrects the 
result of a previous 
subtraction 
of two valid 
unpacked 
decimal 
operands 
(the 
destination 
operand must have been specified as register AL). 
AAS 
changes 
the 
content 
of AL 
to 
a valid 
unpacked 
decimal number; 
the high-order 
half- 
byte is zeroed. AAS updates AF and CF; the con- 
tent of OF, PF, SF and ZF is undefined following 
execution of AAS. 


DAS (Decimal Adjust for Subtraction) 
corrects 
the result of a previous subtraction 
of two valid 
packed 
decimal 
operands 
(the 
destination 
operand must have been specified as register AL). 
DAS changes the content of AL to a pair of valid 
packed decimal digits. DAS updates AF, CF, PF, 
SF and 
ZF; 
the content 
of OF 
is undefined 
following execution of DAS. 


MUL 
(Multiply) 
performs 
an unsigned 
multi- 
plication 
of 
the 
source 
operand 
and 
the 
accumulator. 
If the source is a byte, then it is 


multiplied by register AL, and the double-length 


result is returned 
in AH and AL. If the source 
operand is a word, then it is multiplied by register 
AX, and the double-length 
result is returned 
in 
registers DX and AX. The operands are treated as 
unsigned binary numbers (see AAM). If the upper 
half of the result (AH for byte source, DX for 
word source) is nonzero, 
CF and OF are set; 
otherwise they are cleared. When CF and OF are 
set, they indicate that AH or DX contains signifi- 
cant digits of the result. The content of AF, PF, 
SF and ZF is undefined 
following execution of 
MUL. 


IMUL 
(Integer 
Multiply) 
performs 
a 
signed 
multiplication 
of the source 
operand 
and 
the 
accumulator. 
If the source is a byte, then it is 
multiplied by register AL, and the double-length 
result is returned in AH and AL. If the source is a 
word, then it is multiplied by register AX, and the 
double-length 
result is returned 
in registers DX 
and AX. If the upper half of the result (AH for 
byte source, DX for word source) is not the sign 
extension of the lower half of the result, CF and 
OF are set; otherwise they are cleared. When CF 
and OF are set, they indicate that AH or DX con- 
tains significant digits of the result. The content 
of AF, PF, SF and ZF is undefined 
following 
execution of IMUL. 


AAM (ASCII Adjust 
for Multiply) corrects the 
result of a previous multiplication 
of two valid 
unpacked 
decimal 
operands. 
A 
valid 
2-digit 
unpacked 
decimal number 
is derived from the 
content of AH and AL and is returned to AH and 
AL. The high-order 
half-bytes of the multiplied 
operands must have been OH for AAM to pro- 
duce a correct result. AAM updates PF, SF and 
ZF; the content of AF, CF and OF is undefined 
following execution of AAM. 


DIY (divide) performs an unsigned division of the 
accumulator 
(and its extension) 
by the source 
operand. 
If the source operand 
is a byte, it is 


divided into the double-length 
dividend assumed 
to be in registers AL and AH. The single-length 
quotient is returned in AL, and the single-length 
remainder 
is returned 
in AH. 
If 
the 
source 
operand is a word, it is divided into the double- 
length dividend 
in registers AX and DX. The 
single-length quotient is returned in AX, and the 
single-length remainder is returned in DX. If the 
quotient 
exceeds the capacity 
of its destination 
register (FFH for byte source, FFFFFH for word 
source), as when division by zero is attempted, 
a 
type 0 interrupt is generated, and the quotient and 
remainder are undefined. 
Nonintegral 
quotients 
are truncated to integers. The content of AF, CF, 
OF, PF, SF and ZF is undefined following execu- 
tion of DIY. 


IDlY (Integer Divide) performs a signed division 
of the accumulator 
(and its extension) 
by the 
source operand. If the source operand is a byte, it 
is 
divided 
into 
the 
double-length 
dividend 
assumed to be in registers AL and AH; the single- 
length quotient is returned in AL, and the single- 
length remainder is returned in AH. For byte in- 
teger division, the maximum positive quotient is 
+127 (7FH) and the minimum negative quotient is 
-127 (8IH). If the source operand is a word, it is 
divided 
into 
the 
double-length 
dividend 
in 
registers AX and DX; the single-length quotient is 
returned in AX, and the single-length remainder 
is returned in DX. For word integer division, the 
maximum positive quotient 
is +32,767 (7FFFH) 
and the minimum 
negative quotient 
is -32,767 
(800IH). 
If the quotient 
is positive and exceeds 
the maximum, or is negative and is less than the 
minimum, 
the 
quotient 
and 
remainder 
are 
undefined, and a type 0 interrupt is generated. In 
particular, 
this 
occurs 
if 
division 
by 
0 
is 
attempted. 
Nonintegral 
quotients 
are truncated 
(toward 0) to integers, and the remainder has the 
same sign as the dividend. The content of AF, 
CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF is undefined 
following 
IDlY. 


AAD (ASCII Adjust for Division) modifies the 
numerator 
in AL 
before 
dividing 
two 
valid 
unpacked decimal operands so that the quotient 
produced by the division will be a valid unpacked 
decimal number. AH must be zero for the subse- 


quent DIY to produce the correct result. The quo- 
tient is returned 
in AL, and the remainder 
is 
returned 
in AH; both high-order 
half-bytes are 


zeroed. AAD updates PF, SF and ZF; the content 
of AF, CF and OF is undefined following execu- 
tion of AAD. 


CBW (Convert Byte to Word) extends the sign of 
the byte in register AL throughout 
register AH. 
CBW does not affect any flags. CBW can be used 
to produce a double-length (word) dividend from 
a byte prior to performing byte division. 


CWD (Convert Word to Doubleword) extends the 
sign of the 
word 
in register 
AX 
throughout 
register DX. CWD does not affect 
any flags. 


CWD can be used to produce 
a double-length 


(doubleword) dividend from a word prior to per- 
forming word division. 


The 
8086 and 
8088 provide 
three 
groups 
of 
instructions 
(table 2-11) for manipulating 
bits 


within both bytes and words: logical, shifts and 
rotates. 


LOGICALS 


NOT 
"Not" 
byte or word 
AND 
"And" 
byte or word 
OR 
"Inclusive 
or" 
byte or word 


XOR 
"Exclusive 
or" 
byte or word 
TEST 
"Test" 
byte or word 


SHIFTS 


SHLISAL 
Shift logical/arithmetic 
left 
byte or word 
SHR 
Shift logical 
right byte or word 
SAR 
Shift arithmetic 
right byte or 
word 


ROTATES 


ROL 
Rotate 
left byte or word 
ROR 
Rotate 
right byte or word 
RCL 
Rotate through 
carry left byte 
or word 
ReR 
Rotate through 
carry 
right byte 
or word 


The 
logical 
instructions 
include 
the 
boolean 
operators 
"not," 
"and," 
"inclusive 
or," 
and 
"excl usive or," 
pius a TEST instruction that sets 
the flags, but does not alter either of its operands. 


AND, OR, XOR and TEST affect the flags as 
follows: The overflow (OF) and carry (CF) flags 
are always cleared by logical instructions, 
and the 
content of the auxiliary carry (AF) flag is always 
undefined 
following 
execution 
of 
a 
logical 
instruction. 
The sign (SF), zero (ZF) and parity 
(PF) flags are always posted to reflect the result of 
the operation 
and can be tested by conditional 
jump 
instructions. 
The interpretation 
of these 
flags is the same as for arithmetic instructions. SF 
is set if the result is negative (high-order bit is 1), 
and is cleared if the result is positive (high-order 
bit is 0). ZF is set if the result is zero, cleared 
otherwise. PF is set if the result contains an even 
number of I-bits (has even parity) and is cleared if 
the number of I-bits is odd (the result has odd 
parity). Note that NOT has no effect on the flags. 


NOT inverts the bits (forms the one's comple- 
ment) of the byte or word operand. 


AND performs 
the logical "and" 
of the two 
operands (byte or word) and returns the result to 
the destination operand. A bit in the result is set if 
both corresponding 
bits of the original operands 


are set; otherwise the bit is cleared. 


OR performs the logical "inclusive or" of the two 
operands (byte or word) and returns the result to 
the destination operand. A bit in the result is set if 
either or both corresponding 
bits in the original 
operands 
are 
set; 
otherwise 
the 
result 
bit 
is 
cleared. 


XOR (Exclusive Or) performs the logical "exclu- 
sive or" 
of the two operands 
and returns 
the 
result to the destination 
operand. 
A bit in the 


result 
is set if the corresponding 
bits of the 
original operands contain opposite values (one is 
set, the other is cleared); otherwise the result bit is 
cleared. 


TEST performs 
the logical "and" 
of the two 
operands (byte or word), updates the flags, but 
does not return the result, i.e., neither operand is 
changed. If a TEST instruction 
is followed by a 
JNZ (jump if not zero) instruction, 
the jump will 


be taken if there are any corresponding 
I-bits in 
both operands. 


The bits in bytes and 
words 
may be shifted 
arithmetically 
or logically. Up to 255 shifts may 
be performed, according to the value of the count 
operand coded in the instruction. 
The count may 


be specified as the constant 
I, or as register CL, 


allowing the shift count to be a variable supplied 
at execution time. Arithmetic shifts may be used 
to multiply and divide binary numbers by powers 
of two (see note in description of SAR). Logical 
shifts can be used to isolate bits in bytes or words. 


Shift instructions affect the flags as follows. AF is 
always undefined following a shift operation. PF, 
SF and ZF are updated normally, as in the logical 
instructions. 
CF always contains the value of the 
last bit shifted out of the destination 
operand. 


The content of OF is always undefined following 
a multibit shift. In a single-bit shift, OF is set if 
the value of the high-order (sign) bit was changed 
by the operation; if the sign bit retains its original 
value, OF is cleared. 


SHL 
and 
SAL (Shift 
Logical 
Left and 
Shift 
Arithmetic Left) perform the same operation and 
are physically the same instruction. 
The destina- 


tion byte or word is shifted left by the number of 
bits specified in the count operand. 
Zeros are 


shifted in on the right. If the sign bit retains its 
original value, then OF is cleared. 


SHR (Shift Logical Right) shifts the bits in the 
destination operand (byte or word) to the right by 


the number of bits specified in the count operand. 
Zeros are shifted in on the left. If the sign bit 
retains its original value, then OF is cleared. 


SAR (Shift Arithmetic Right) shifts the bits in the 
destination operand (byte or word) to the right by 
the number of bits specified in the count operand. 
Bits equal to the original high-order (sign) bit are 
shifted in on the left, preserving the sign of the 
original value. Note that SAR does not produce 
the 
same 
result 
as 
the 
dividend 
of 
an 
"equivalent" 
IDIV instruction 
if the destination 
operand is negative and I-bits are shifted out. For 
example, shifting -5 right by one bit yields -3, 
while integer division of -5 by 2 yields -2. The 
difference in the instructions 
is that IDIV trun- 
cates all numbers toward zero, while SAR trun- 
cates positive numbers toward zero and negative 
numbers toward negative infinity. 


Bits in bytes and words also may be rotated. Bits 
rotated 
out of an operand 
are not lost as in a 


shift, but are "circled" 
back into the other "end" 


of the operand. 
As in the shift instructions, 
the 
number of bits to be rotated 
is taken from the 


count operand, 
which may specify either a con- 
stant of I, or the CL register. The carry flag may 
act as an extension of the operand in two of the 
rotate instructions, allowing a bit to be isolated in 
CF and then tested by a JC (jump if carry) or JNC 
(jump if not carry) instruction. 


Rotates affect only the carry and overflow flags. 
CF always contains 
the value of the last bit 


rotated out. On multibit rotates, the value of OF 
is always undefined. 
In single-bit rotates, 
OF is 


set if the operation changes the high-order (sign) 
bit of the destination 
operand. 
If the sign bit 


retains its original value, OF is cleared. 


ROL (Rotate Left) rotates the destination byte or 
word left by the number of bits specified in the 
count operand. 


ROR (Rotate 
Right) 
operates 
similar to ROL 


except that the bits in the destination byte or word 
are rotated right instead of left. 


RCL (Rotate through Carry Left) rotates the bits 
in the byte or word destination operand to the left 
by the number 
of bits specified 
in the count 


operand. The carry flag (CF) is treated as "part 
of" the destination 
operand; 
that is, its value is 


rotated into the low-order bit of the destination, 
and itself is replaced by the high-order bit of the 
destination. 


RCR 
(Rotate 
through 
Carry 
Right) 
operates 


exactly like RCL except that the bits are rotated 
right instead of left. 


Five basic string operations, 
called primitives, 


allow strings of bytes or words to be operated on, 
one element (byte or word) at a time. Strings of 
up to 64k bytes may be manipulated 
with these 


instructions. 
Instructions 
are available to move, 


compare and scan for a value, as well as for mov- 
ing string elements to and from the accumulator 
(see table 2-12). These basic operations 
may be 


preceded by a special one-byte prefix that causes 
the instruction 
to be repeated by the hardware, 


allowing long strings to be processed much faster 
than would be possible with a software loop. The 
repetitions can be terminated by a variety of con- 
ditions, and a repeated operation 
may be inter- 


rupted and resumed. 


The string instructions 
operate quite similarly in 


many respects; the common 
characteristics 
are 


covered here and in table 2-13 and figure 2-33 
rather than in the descriptions of the individual 
instructions. 
A string 
instruction 
may have a 


source operand, 
a destination 
operand, 
or both. 
The hardware assumes that a source string resides 
in the current data segment; a segment prefix byte 
may be used 
to override 
this assumption. 
A 


destination string must be in the current extra seg- 
ment. The assembler checks the attributes of the 


operands 
to determine 
if the elements 
of the 


strings are bytes or words. The assembler does 
not, however, use the operand names to address 
the strings. 
Rather, 
the content 
of register SI 
(source index) is used as an offset to address the 
current element of the source string, and the con- 
tent of register DI (destination index) is taken as 
the offset of the current 
destination 
string ele- 
ment. These registers must be initialized to point 
to the source/destination 
strings before executing 


the string instruction; 
the LDS, LES and LEA 


instructions are useful in this regard. 


REP 
Repeat 


REPE/REPZ 
Repeat while equal/zero 


REPNE/REPNZ 
Repeat while not 


equal I not zero 


MOVS 
Move byte or word string 


MOVSB/MOVSW 
Move byte or word string 


CMPS 
Compare byte or word 


string 


SCAS 
Scan byte or word string 


LODS 
Load byte or word string 


STOS 
Store byte or word string 


Table 2-13. String Instruction 
Register and 


Flag Use 


Index (offset) for destination 


string 


Scan value 
Destination for LODS 
Source for STOS 


0= auto-increment 
SI, DI 


1 = auto-decrement 
SI, DI 


{ 


SI/DI' 
CX 
AND 
DFWOUlD 
TYPICAllY 
BE 
INITIALIZED 
HERE 


STRING 
OF 
DELTA 


BYTE 
0 
1 
BYTE 
1 
-1 
WORD 
0 
2 
WORD 
1 
-2 


PREFIX 
Z 


REPE 
1 
REPZ 
1 
REPNE 
0 
REPNZ 
0 


r-----l 


I 
INST~~~TTION 
I 
L 
J 


The string instructions 
automatically 
update 
SI 


and/or 
DI in anticipation 
of processing the next 


string element. The setting of DF (the direction 
flag) determines 
whether the index registers are 
auto-incremented 
(DF = 0) or auto-decremented 


(DF = 1). If byte strings are being processed, SI 
and/or DI is adjusted by1; the adjustment is 2 for 
word strings. 


If a Repeat prefix has been coded, then register 
CX (count register) is decremented by 1after each 
repetition of the string instruction; 
therefore, CX 
must be initialized to the number of repetitions 
desired before the string instruction is executed. If 
CX is 0, the string instruction is not executed, and 
control goes to the following instruction. 


Section 2.10 contains examples that illustrate the 
use of all the string instructions. 


Repeat, Repeat While Equal, Repeat While Zero, 
Repeat While Not Equal and Repeat While Not 
Zero are five mnemonics 
for two forms of the 
prefix byte that controls 
repetition 
of a subse- 
quent string instruction. The different mnemonics 
are provided 
to improve 
program 
clarity. 
The 
repeat prefixes do not affect the flags. 


REP 
is used 
in conjunction 
with the MOYS 


(Move String) and STOS (Store String) instruc- 
tions and is interpreted as "repeat while not end- 
of-string" 
(CX not 0). REPE and REPZ operate 


identically and are physically the same prefix byte 
as REP. 
These instructions 
are used with the 
CMPS (Compare String) and SCAS (Scan String) 
instructions 
and 
require 
ZF 
(posted 
by these 


instructions) 
to be set before initiating the next 


repetition. 
REPNE 
and 
REPNZ 
are 
two 


mnemonics 
for 
the 
same 
prefix 
byte. 
These 


instructions 
function 
the 
same as REPE 
and 
REPZ except that the zero flag must be cleared or 
the repetition 
is terminated. 
Note that ZF does 


not need to be initialized 
before executing the 


repeated string instruction. 


Repeated string sequences are interruptable; 
the 
processor will recognize the interrupt before pro- 
cessing the next string element. System interrupt 
processing 
is not 
affected 
in any way. Upon 
return from the interrupt, 
the repeated operation 


is resumed from the point of interruption. 
Note, 
however, that execution does not resume properly 


if a second or third prefix (i.e., segment override 
or LOCK) has been specified in addition to any of 
the repeat prefixes. The processor "remembers" 
only one prefix in effect at the time of the inter- 
rupt, 
the prefix that immediately 
precedes the 
string instruction. 
After returning from the inter- 
rupt, processing resumes at this point, 
but any 


additional prefixes specified are not in effect. If 
more than one prefix must be used with a string 
instruction, 
interrupts 
may be disabled 
for the 
duration of the repeated execution. However, this 
will not prevent a non-maskable 
interrupt 
from 
being recognized. Also, the time that the system is 
unable to respond to interrupts may be unaccept- 
able if long strings are being processed. 


MOYS (Move String) transfers a byte or a word 
from the source string (addressed 
by SI) to the 
destination string (addressed by DI) and updates 
SI and DI to point to the next string element. 
When used in conjunction with REP, MOYS per- 
forms a memory-to-memory 
block transfer. 


These are alternate 
mnemonics 
for 
the move 
string instruction. 
These mnemonics 
are coded 


without 
operands; 
they 
explicitly 
tell 
the 
assembler that a byte string (MOYSB) or a word 
string (MOYSW) is to be moved (when MOYS is 
coded, the assembler determines 
the string type 
from 
the 
attributes 
of 
the 
operands). 
These 


mnemonics are useful when the assembler cannot 
determine the attributes of a string, e.g., a section 
of code is being moved. 


CMPS (Compare String) subtracts the destination 
byte or word (addressed by DI) from the source 
byte or word (addressed by SIlo CMPS affects the 
flags but does not alter either operand, updates SI 
and DI to point to the next string element and 
updates AF, CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF to reflect the 
relationship 
of the destination 
element 
to the 


source element. For example, if a JG (Jump if 
Greater) instruction 
follows CMPS, the jump is 


taken if the destination element is greater than the 
source element. If CMPS is prefixed with REPE 


or REPZ, the operation 
is interpreted 
as "com- 
pare while not end-of-string 
(CX not zero) and 


strings are equal (ZF = 1)." If CMPS is preceded 
by REPNE 
or REPNZ, 
the operation 
is inter- 
preted as "compare 
while not end-of-string 
(CX 
not zero) and strings are not equal (ZF = 0)." 
Thus, CMPS can be used to find matching or dif- 
fering string elements. 


SCAS 
(Scan 
String) 
subtracts 
the 
destination 


string element (byte or word) addressed 
by DI 


from the content of AL (byte string) or AX (word 
string) and updates the flags, but does not alter 
the destination 
string or the accumulator. 
SCAS 


also updates 01 to point to the next string element 
and AF, CF, OF, PF, SF and ZF to reflect the 
relationship 
of the scan value in ALl AX to the 


string element. If SCAS is prefixed with REPE or 
REPZ, the operation is interpreted as "scan while 
not end-of-string (CX not 0) and string-element = 
scan-value (ZF = 1)." This form may be used to 
scan for departure from a given value. If SCAS is 
prefixed with REPNE or REPNZ, 
the operation 


is interpreted 
as "scan 
while not end-of-string 


(CX not 0) and string-element 
is not equal to 


scan-value (ZF = 0)." This form may be used to 
locate a value in a string. 


LODS (Load String) transfers the byte or word 
string element addressed by SI to register AL or 
AX, and updates SI to point to the next element 
in the string. This instruction 
is not ordinarily 
repeated 
since the accumulator 
would be over- 


written by each repetition, 
and only the last ele- 
ment would be retained. However, LODS is very 
useful in software loops as part of a more com- 
plex 
string 
function 
built 
up 
from 
string 
primitives and other instructions. 


STOS (Store String) transfers a byte or word from 
register AL or AX to the string element addressed 
by 01 and updates 01 to point to the next location 
in the string. As a repeated operation, 
STOS pro- 


vides a convenient way to initialize a string to a 
constant value (e.g., to blank out a print line). 


The sequence of execution of instructions 
in an 
8086/8088 
program is determined by the content 


of the code segment register (CS) and the instruc- 
tion pointer 
(IP). The CS register contains 
the 
base address of the current code segment, the 64k 
portion of memory from which instructions 
are 
presently being fetched. The IP is used as an off- 
set from the beginning of the code segment; the 
combination 
of CS and IP points to the memory 
location from which the next instruction 
is to be 
fetched. (Recall that under most operating condi- 
tions, 
the next instruction 
to be executed 
has 


already been fetched from memory and is waiting 
in the CPU 
instruction 
queue.) 
The program 
transfer 
instructions 
operate 
on the instruction 
pointer and on the CS register; changing the con- 
tent of these causes normal sequential execution 
to be altered. When a program 
transfer occurs, 
the queue no longer contains the correct instruc- 
tion, and the BIU obtains 
the next instruction 
from memory using the new IP and CS values, 
passes the instruction directly to the EU, and then 
begins refilling the queue from the new location. 


Four groups of program transfers are available in 
the 
8086/8088 
(see table 
2-14): unconditional 
transfers, 
conditional 
transfers, 
iteration control 
instructions 
and 
interrupt-related 
instructions. 


Only the interrupt-related 
instructions affect any 


CPU flags. As will be seen, ho'vever, the execu- 
tion of many of the program transfer instructions 
is affected by the states of the flags. 


The 
unconditional 
transfer 
instructions 
may 


transfer control to a target instruction within the 
current code segment (intrasegment 
transfer) 
or 
to 
a 
different 
code 
segment 
(intersegment 


transfer). 
(The 
ASM-86 
assembler 
terms 
an 
intrasegment 
target NEAR and an inter segment 


target FAR.) The transfer 
is made uncondition- 
ally any time the instruction is executed. 


CALL activates an out-of-line procedure, 
saving 


information on the stack to permit a RET (return) 
instruction 
in the procedure 
to transfer 
control 
back to the instruction 
following the CALL. The 


UNCONDITIONAL 
TRANSFERS 


CALL 
Call procedure 
RET 
Return from procedure 
JMP 
Jump 


CONDITIONAL 
TRANSFERS 


JA/JNBE 
Jump 
if above/not 
below 
nor equal 
JAE/JNB 
Jump 
if above or 
equal/not 
below 
JB/JNAE 
Jump 
if below/not 
above 
nor equal 
JBE/JNA 
Jump 
if below or 
equal/notabove 
JC 
Jump 
if carry 
JE/JZ 
Jump 
if equal/zero 
JG/JNLE 
Jump 
if greater 
I not less 
nor equal 
JGE/JNL 
Jump 
if greater 
or 
equal/not 
less 
JLlJNGE 
Jump 
if less/not 
greater 
nor equal 
JLE/JNG 
Jump 
if less or equal I not 
greater 
JNC 
Jump 
if not carry 
JNE/JNZ 
Jump 
if not equal/not 
zero 
JNO 
Jump 
if not overflow 
JNP/JPO 
Jump 
if not parity I parity 
odd 
JNS 
Jump 
if not sign 
JO 
Jump 
if overflow 
JP/JPE 
J ump if parity I parity 
even 
JS 
Jump 
if sign 


ITERATION 
CONTROLS 


LOOP 
Loop 
LOOPE/LOOPZ 
Loop if equal/zero 
LOOPN EI LOOPNZ 
Loop if not equal/not 
zero 
JCXZ 
Jump 
if register 
CX = 0 


INTERRUPTS 


INT 
Interrupt 
INTO 
Interrupt 
if overflow 
IRET 
Interrupt 
return 


assembler 
generates 
a different 
type 
of 
CALL 
instruction 
depending 
on whether 
the 
program- 
mer has defined 
the procedure 
name 
as NEAR 
or 
FAR. 
For control 
to return 
properly, 
the type of 
CALL 
instruction 
must 
match 
the type 
of RET 
instruction 
that 
exits 
from 
the 
procedure. 
(The 
potential 
for a mismatch 
exists 
if the procedure 
and 
the 
CALL 
are 
contained 
in 
separately 
assembled 
programs.) 
Different 
forms 
of 
the 
CALL 
instruction 
allow 
the address 
of the target 
procedure 
to 
be obtained 
from 
the 
instruction 
itself 
(direct 
CALL) 
or from 
a memory 
location 
or register 
referenced 
by the instruction 
(indirect 
CALL). 
In 
the 
following 
descriptions, 
bear 
in 
mind 
that 
the processor 
automatically 
adjusts 
IP 
to point 
to the 
next 
instruction 
to be executed, 


before 
saving it on the stack. 


For an intra segment 
direct 
CALL, 
SP (the stack 
pointer) 
is decremented 
by two and 
IP is pushed 
onto 
the stack. 
The 
relative 
displacement 
(up to 
±32k) 
of the 
target 
procedure 
from 
the 
CALL 
instruction 
is 
then 
added 
to 
the 
instruction 
pointer. 
This 
form 
of the 
CALL 
instruction 
is 
"self -relative" 
and is appropriate 
for position- 
in- 
dependent 
(dynamically 
relocatable) 
routines 
in 
which 
the CALL 
and 
its target 
are 
in the same 
segment 
and are moved 
together. 


An 
intrasegment 
indirect 
CALL 
may 
be 
made 
through 
memory 
or 
through 
a register. 
SP 
is 
decremented 
by two 
and 
IP is pushed 
onto 
the 
stack. 
The 
offset 
of 
the 
target 
procedure 
is 
obtained 
from the memory 
word or l6-bit 
general 
register 
referenced 
in the instruction 
and replaces 
IP. 


For 
an 
inter segment 
direct 
CALL, 
SP 
is 
decremented 
by two, 
and 
CS is pushed 
onto 
the 
stack. 
CS is replaced 
by the segment 
word 
con- 
tained 
in the instruction. 
SP again 
is decremented 
by 
two. 
IP 
is 
pushed 
onto 
the 
stack 
and 
is 
replaced 
by 
the 
offset 
word 
contained 
in 
the 
instruction. 


For an intersegment 
indirect 
CALL 
(which 
only 
may 
be 
made 
through 
memory), 
SP 
is 
decremented 
by two, 
and 
CS is pushed 
onto 
the 
stack. 
CS is then 
replaced 
by the content 
of the 
second 
word 
of the doubleword 
memory 
pointer 
referenced 
by 
the 
instruction. 
SP 
again 
is 
decremented 
by two, 
and 
IP is pushed 
onto 
the 
stack 
and 
is replaced 
by the content 
of the first 
word of the doubleword 
pointer 
referenced 
by the 
instruction. 


RET (Return) transfers control from a procedure 
back to the instruction 
following the CALL that 


activated the procedure. The assembler generates 
an intrasegment 
RET 
if the programmer 
has 
defined the procedure NEAR, or an inter segment 
RET if the procedure has been defined as FAR. 
RET pops 
the word 
at the top 
of the stack 


(pointed to by register SP) into the instruction 
pointer 
and increments 
SP by two. If RET is 


intersegment, the word at the new top of stack is 
popped 
into the CS register, 
and SP is again 


incremented by two. If an optional pop value has 
been specified, RET adds that value to SP. This 
feature may be used to discard parameters pushed 
onto the stack before the execution of the CALL 
instruction. 


JMP 
unconditionally 
transfers 
control 
to the 


target location. Unlike a CALL instruction, 
JMP 


does not save any information 
on the stack, and 


no return to the instruction 
following the JMP is 


expected. Like CALL, the address of the target 
operand 
may be obtained 
from the instruction 


itself (direct JMP) or from memory or a register 
referenced by the instruction (indirect JMP). 


An intrasegment direct JMP changes the instruc- 
tion pointer by adding the relative displacement 
of the target from the JMP instruction. 
If the 


assembler can determine that the target is within 
127 bytes of the JMP, it automatically generates a 
two-byte form of this instruction called a SHORT 
JMP; otherwise, it generates a NEAR JMP that 
can address a target within ±32k. Intrasegment 
direct JMPS are self-relative and are appropriate 
in position-independent 
(dynamically relocatable) 


routines in which the JMP and its target are in the 
same segment and are moved together. 


An intrasegment 
indirect 
JMP 
may be made 


either 
through 
memory 
or 
through 
a 
16-bit 


general register. In the first case, the content of 
the word referenced 
by the instruction 
replaces 
the instruction 
pointer. 
In the second case, the 


new IP value is taken from the register named in 
the instruction. 


An intersegment direct JMP replaces IP and CS 
with values contained in the instruction. 


An intersegment indirect JMP may be made only 
through 
memory. 
The 
first 
word 
of 
the 


doubleword pointer referenced by the instruction 
replaces IP, and the second word replaces CS. 


The conditional 
transfer 
instructions 
are jumps 


that mayor 
may not transfer control depending 


on the state of the CPU 
flags at the time the 
instruction is executed. These 18 instructions (see 
table 2-15) each test a different 
combination 
of 


flags for a condition. 
If the condition is "true," 


then control is transferred 
to the target specified 


in the instruction. 
If the condition 
is "false," 
then control passes to the instruction that follows 
the conditional 
jump. All conditional 
jumps are 


SHORT, that is, the target must be in the current 
code segment and within -128 to +127 bytes of 
the first byte of the next instruction 
(JMP OOH 


jumps to the first byte of the next instruction). 
Since the jump is made by adding the relative 
displacement 
of 
the 
target 
to the 
instruction 


pointer, all conditional jumps are self-relative and 
are 
appropriate 
for 
position-independent 


routines. 


The iteration control instructions 
can be used to 


regulate the repetition 
of software loops. These 


instructions use the CX register as a counter. Like 
the conditional 
transfers, 
the iteration 
control 


instructions 
are 
self-relative 
and 
may 
only 


transfer to targets that are within -128 to +127 
bytes 
of 
themselves, 
Le., 
they 
are 
SHORT 
transfers. 


LOOP decrements CX by 1 and transfers control 
to the target operand if CX is not 0; otherwise the 
instruction following LOOP is executed. 


LOOPE 
and LOOPZ 
(Loop 
While Equal 
and 


Loop While Zero) are different 
mnemonics 
for 
the same instruction 
(similar to the REPE and 


MNEMONIC 
CONDITION TESTED 
"JUMP IF ..." 


JA/JNBE 
(CFoRZF)=O 
above/not 
below nor equal 


JAE/JNB 
CF=O 
above or equal/ not below 


JB/JNAE 
CF=1 
below /not above nor equal 
JBE/JNA 
(CF ORZF)=1 
below or equal/ not above 


JC 
CF=1 
carry 


JE/JZ 
ZF=1 
equal/zero 


JG/JNLE 
((SF XOROF) ORZF)=O 
greater/ not less nor equal 


JGE/JNL 
(SF XOROF)=O 
greater or equal/ not less 


JLlJNGE 
(SF XOROF)=1 
less/not 
greater nor equal 


JLE/JNG 
((SF XOROF) ORZF)=1 
less or equal/not 
greater 


JNC 
CF=O 
not carry 


JNE/JNZ 
ZF=O 
not equal/ not zero 


JNO 
OF=O 
not overflow 


JNP/JPO 
PF=O 
not parity / parity odd 


JNS 
SF=O 
not sign 


JO 
OF=1 
overflow 


JP/JPE 
PF=1 
parity / parity equal 


JS 
SF=1 
sign 


Note: 
"above" 
and "below" 
refer to the relationship 
of two unsigned values; 
"greater" 
and "less" 
refer to the relationship 
of two signed values. 


REPZ repeat prefixes). ex 
is decremented by I, 


and control is transferred to the target operand if 
ex 
is not 0 and if ZF is set; otherwise the instruc- 


tion following LOOPE/LOOPZ 
is executed. 


LOOPNE and LOOPNZ (Loop While Not Equal 
and Loop While Not Zero) are also synonyms for 
the same instruction. 
ex 
is decremented 
by I, 
and control is transferred 
to the target operand if 


ex 
is not 0 and if ZF is clear; otherwise the next 


sequential instruction is executed. 


JeXZ (Jump If ex 
Zero) transfers control to the 


target operand 
if ex 
is O. This instruction 
is 
useful at the beginning of a loop to bypass the 
loop if ex 
has a zero value, i.e., to execute the 


loop zero times. 


The interrupt instructions 
allow interrupt service 


routines to be activated by programs as well as by 


external hardware devices. The effect of software 
interrupts 
is similar to hardware-initiated 
inter- 
rupts. However, the processor does not execute 
an interrupt 
acknowledge bus cycle if the inter- 


rupt originates in software or with an NMI. The 
effect of the interrupt instructions on the flags is 
covered in the description of each instruction. 


INT (Interrupt) 
activates the interrupt procedure 
specified 
by the 
interrupt-type 
operand. 
INT 


decrements the stack pointer by two, pushes the 
flags onto the stack, and clears the trap (TF) and 
interrupt-enable 
(IF) flags to disable single-step 


and maskable interrupts. 
The flags are stored in 
the format used by the PUSHF instruction. 
SP is 


decremented again by two, and the es register is 
pushed onto the stack. The address of the inter- 
rupt 
pointer 
is 
calculated 
by 
multiplying 


interrupt-type 
by four; the second word of the in- 


terrupt 
pointer 
replaces 
es. 
SP 
again 
is 


decremented by two, and IP is pushed onto the 
stack and is replaced by the first word of the inter- 
rupt pointer. If interrupt-type 
= 3, the assembler 


generates a short (I byte) form of the instruction, 
known as the breakpoint interrupt. 


Software interrupts 
can be used as "supervisor 


calIs," Le., requests for service from an operating 
system. A different interrupt-type 
can be used for 
each type of service that the operating 
system 
could supply for an application 
program. 
Soft- 
ware interrupts 
also may be used to check out 
interrupt service procedures written for hardware- 
initiated interrupts. 


INTO (Interrupt 
on Overflow) generates a soft- 


ware interrupt 
if the overflow flag (OF) is set; 
otherwise 
control 
proceeds 
to 
the 
folIowing 


instruction 
without 
activating 
an interrupt 
pro- 


cedure. INTO addresses the target interrupt pro- 
cedure (its type is 4) through the interrupt pointer 
at location 
lOH; it clears the TF and IF flags and 
otherwise operates like INT. INTO may be writ- 
ten folIowing an arithmetic or logical operation to 
activate 
an 
interrupt 
procedure 
if 
overflow 
occurs. 


IRET (Interrupt Return) transfers control back to 
the point of interruption 
by popping IP, CS and 


the flags from the stack. IRET thus affects alI 
flags 
by 
restoring 
them 
to 
previously 
saved 


values. 
IRET 
is used 
to 
exit 
any 
interrupt 
procedure, 
whether 
activated 
by hardware 
or 


software. 


These instructions (see table 2-16) alIow programs 
to control various CPU functions. 
One group of 


instructions 
updates flags, and another group is 
used primarily for synchronizing the 8086 or 8088 
with external events. A final instruction 
causes 


the CPU to do nothing. Except for the flag opera- 
tions, none of the processor control instructions 
affect the flags. 


CLC (Clear Carry flag) zeroes the carry flag (CF) 
and affects no other flags. It (and CMC and STC) 
is useful in conjunction 
with the RCL and RCR 


instructions. 


FLAG OPERATIONS 


STC 
Set carry flag 
CLC 
Clear carry flag 
CMC 
Complement 
carry flag 
STD 
Set direction 
flag 
CLD 
Clear direction flag 
STI 
Set interrupt enable flag 
CLI 
Clear interrupt enable flag 


EXTERNAL SYNCHRONIZATION 


HLT 
Halt until interrupt or reset 
WAIT 
Wait for TEST pin active 
ESC 
Escape to external processor 


LOCK 
Lock bus during next 
instruction 


NO OPERATION 


NOP 
No operation 


CMC (Complement 
Carry flag) "toggles" 
CF to 
its opposite state and affects no other flags. 


STC (Set Carry flag) sets CF to 1 and affects no 
other flags. 


CLD (Clear Direction flag) zeroes DF causing the 
string 
instructions 
to 
auto-increment 
the 
SI 


and/or 
DI index registers. CLD does not affect 


any other flags. 


STD (Set Direction flag) sets DF to 1 causing the 
string 
instructions 
to 
auto-decrement 
the 
SI 


and/or 
Dl index registers. STD does not affect 


any other flags. 


CLi 
(Clear 
Interrupt-enable 
flag) 
zeroes 
IF. 
When the interrupt-enable 
flag is cleared, 
the 


8086 and 8088 do not recognize an external inter- 
rupt request that appears on the INTR line; in 
other words mask able interrupts 
are disabled. A 
non-maskable 
interrupt 
appearing 
on the NMI 


line, however, is honored, 
as is a software inter- 


rupt. CLi does not affect any other flags. 


STI (Set Interrupt-enable 
flag) sets IF to 1, en- 


abling processor 
recognition 
of mask able inter- 
rupt requests appearing 
on the INTR line. Note 


however, that a pending interrupt 
will not actu- 


ally be recognized until the instruction 
following 


STI has executed. STI does not affect any other 
flags. 


HLT (Halt) causes the 8086/8088 
to enter the halt 
state. The processor 
leaves the halt state upon 


activation of the RESET line, upon receipt of a 
non-mask able interrupt 
request on NMI, or, if 
interrupts 
are 
enabled, 
upon 
receipt 
of 
a 


maskable interrupt 
request on INTR. HL T does 
not affect any flags. It may be used as an alter- 
native to an endless software loop in situations 
where a program must wait for an interrupt. 


WAIT causes the CPU to enter the wait state 
while its TEST line is not active. WAIT does not 
affect 
any flags. 
This instruction 
is described 


more completely in section 2.5. 


ESC (Escape) provides a means for an external 
processor 
to obtain 
an opcode 
and possibly a 


memory 
operand 
from 
the 8086 or 8088. The 


external opcode is a 6-bit immediate constant that 
the assembler encodes in the machine instruction 


it builds (see table 2-26). An external processor 
may monitor 
the system bus and capture 
this 


opcode when the ESC is fetched. 
If the source 


operand is a register, the processor does nothing. 
If the source operand is a memory variable, the 
processor obtains the operand from memory and 
discards it. An external processor may capture the 
memory 
operand 
when the processor 
reads it 


from memory. 


LOCK 
is a 
one-byte 
prefix 
that 
causes 
the 
8086/8088 
(configured 
in maximum 
mode) 
to 


assert its bus LOCK signal while the following 
instruction 
executes. LOCK does not affect any 


flags. See section 2.5 for more information 
on 


LOCK. 


Nap 
(No Operation) 
causes 
the 
CPU 
to do 


nothing. Nap 
does not affect any flags. 


Table 2-21 provides detailed operational informa- 
tion 
for 
the 
8086/8088 
instruction 
set. 
The 


information 
is presented from the point of view 


of utility to the assembly language programmer. 
Tables 2-17, 2-18 and 2-19 explain the symbols 
used in table 2-21. Machine language instruction 
encoding and decoding 
information 
is given in 


Chapter 4. 


Instruction 
timings are presented as the number 


of clock periods required to execute a particular 
form (register-to-register, 
immediate-to-memory, 


etc.) of the instruction. 
If a system is running with 
a 5 MHz maximum 
clock, the maximum clock 


period is 200 ns; at 8 MHz, the clock period is 125 
ns. Where memory operands 
are used, "+EA" 


denotes a variable 
number 
of additional 
clock 


periods needed to calculate the operand's 
effec- 


tive address (discussed in section 2.8). Table 2-20 
lists all effective address calculation times. 


destination 
data transfer, 
bit manipulation 


source 
data transfer, 
arithmetic, 
bit manipulation 


short-label 
condotransfer, 
iteration control 


A register or memory location that may contain data 
operated on by the instruction, and which receives (is 
replaced by) the result of the operation. 


A register, memory location or immediate value that is 
used in the operation, but is not altered by the instruc- 
tion. 


Name of memory translation table addressed by register 
BX. 


A label to which control is to be transferred directly, or a 
register 
or 
memory 
location 
whose content 
is the 


address of the location to which control is to be transfer- 
red indirectly. 


A 
label 
to 
which 
control 
is 
to 
be 
conditionally 


transferred; must lie within -128 to +127bytes of the first 
byte of the next instruction. 


An 110 port number; specified as an immediate value of 
0-255, or register DX (which contains port number in 
range 0-64k). 


Name of a string in memory that is addressed by register 
51; used only to identify string as byte or word and 
specify segment override, if any. This string is used in 
the operation, but is not altered. 


Name of string in memory that is addressed by register 
DI; used only to identify string as byte or word. This 
string receives (is replaced by) the result of the opera- 
tion. 


Specifies number of bits to shift or rotate; written as 
immediate value 1 or register CL (which contains the 
count in the range 0-255). 


Immediate value of 0-255 identifying 
interrupt 
pointer 


number. 


Number of bytes (0-64k, ordinarily an even number) to 
discard from stack. 


Immediate value (0-63)that is encoded in the instruction 
for use by an external processor. 


IDENTIFIER 
EXPLANATION 


(blank) 
not altered 


0 
cleared to 0 


1 
set to 1 


X 
set or cleared according 
to result 


U 
undefined-contains 
no 
reliable value 


R 
restored from previously- 
saved value 


For control 
transfer 
instructions, 
the 
timings 
given include any additional 
clocks required 
to 
reinitialize the instruction 
queue as well as the 
time required to fetch the target instruction. 
For 


instructions 
executing on an 8086, four clocks 


should be added for each instruction reference to 
a word 
operand 
located 
at 
an 
odd 
memory 
address 
to reflect any additional 
operand 
bus 


cycles required. 
Similarly 
for instructions 
exe- 


cuting on an 8088, four clocks should be added to 
each instruction 
reference 
to a 16-bit memory 


operand; 
this includes all stack operations. 
The 


required number 
of data references is listed in 
table 2-21 for each instruction 
to aid in this 


calculation. 


Several additional 
factors 
can 
increase 
actual 


execution time over the figures shown in table 
2-21. The time provided assumes that the instruc- 
tion has already been pre fetched and that it is 
waiting in the instruction 
queue, an assumption 


that is valid under most, but not all, operating 
conditions. A series of fast executing (fewer than 
two clocks per opcode byte) instructions can drain 
the queue and increase execution time. Execution 
time also is slightly impacted by the interaction of 
the ED and BID when memory operands must be 
read 
or 
written. 
If 
the 
ED 
needs 
access 
to 


memory, it may have to wait for up to one clock if 
the BID has already started an instruction 
fetch 
bus cycle. (The ED can detect the need for a 
memory 
operand 
and 
post 
a bus request 
far 


enough in advance of its need for this operand to 
avoid waiting a full 4-clock bus cycle). Of course 
the ED does not have to wait if the queue is full, 
because the BID is idle. (This discussion assumes 


No operands are written 


An 8- or 16-bit general register 


A 16-bit general register 


A segment register 


Register AX or AL 


A 
constant 
in 
the 
range 
O-FFFFH 


A constant in the range O-FFH 


An 
8- 
or 
16-bit 
memory 
location(1) 
An 8-bit memory location(1) 


A 16·bit memory location(1) 


Name 
of 
256-byte 
translate 
table 


Name of string 
addressed 
by 
register 51 


Name of string 
addressed 
by 
register 01 


Register OX 


A 
label 
within 
-128 
to 
+127 
bytes of the end of the instruc- 
tion 


A 
label 
in 
current 
code 
segment 


A 
label 
in 
another 
code 
segment 


A procedure 
in current 
code 
segment 


A procedure 
in another 
code 
segment 


A word containing 
the offset of 
the location in the current code 
segment 
to which control 
is to 
be transferred(1l 


A doubleword 
containing 
the 
offset 
and the segment 
base 
address 
of 
the 
location 
in 
another code segment to which 
control is to be transferred(1li 
A 
16-bit 
general 
register 
containing 
the 
offset 
of 
the 
location 
in 
the 
current 
code 
segment to which control 
is to 
be transferred 


A 
string 
instruction 
repeat 
prefix 


(1)Anyaddressing 
mode-direct, 
register in- 
direct, based, indexed, or based 
indexed-may 
be used (see section 2.8). 


(no operands) 


register 


reg 16 


seg-reg 


accumulator 


immediate 


mem8 


mem16 


source-table 


OX 


short-label 


Table 2-20. Effective 
Address Calculation 
Time 


EACOMPONENTS 
CLOCKS· 


Displacement Onlv 
6 
Baseor IndexOnly 
(BX,BP,51,01) 
5 
Displacement 
+ 
9 
Base or Index 
(BX,BP,SI,DI) 
Base 
BP+DI, BX+SI 
7 
+ 
Index 
BP+SI, BX+DI 
8 
Displacement 
BP+DI+DISP 
11 
+ 
BX+SI+DISP 
Base 
+ 
BP+SI+DISP 
12 
Index 
BX+DI+DISP 


that the BIU can obtain the bus on demand, i.e., 
that no other processors are competing 
for the 


bus.) 


With typical instruction 
mixes, the time actually 


required to execute a sequenceof instructions will 
typically 
be within 
5-10% 
of 
the sum of 
the 


individual 
timings given in table 2-21. Cases can 


be constructed, however, in which execution time 
may be much higher than the sum of the figures 
provided in the table. The execution time for a 
given sequenceof instructions, however, is always 
repeatable, assuming comparable external condi- 
tions (interrupts, coprocessor activity, etc.). if the 
execution time for a given series of instructions 
must 
be determined 
exactly, 
the 
instructions 


should be run on an execution vehicle such as the 
SDK-86 or the iSBC 86/12™ board. 


AAA 
IAAA (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


ASCIIadjust for addition 
U 
UUXUX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
4 
- 
1 
AAA 


AAD 
IAAD (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


ASCIIadjust for division 
U 
XXUXU 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
60 
- 
2 
AAD 


AAM 
IAAM (no operands) 
r 
ODITSZAPC 


ASCIIadjust for multiply 
Flags 
U 
XXUXU 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
83 
- 
1 
AAM 


AAS 
IAAS (no operands) 
FI 
0 D ITS 
ZAP 
C 


ASCIIadjust for subtraction 
ags 
U 
U U X U X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
4 
- 
1 
AAS 


ADC 
I~DC destination,source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Add with carry 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
ADC AX, SI 
register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
ADC DX, BETA [SI] 
memory, register 
16+EA 
2 
2-4 
ADC ALPHA [BX] [SI], DI 
register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
ADC BX,256 


memory, immediate 
17+ EA 
2 
3-6 
ADC GAMMA,30H 
accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
ADC AL,5 


ADD 
I~DD destination,source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Addition 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
ADD CX, DX 
register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
ADD DI, [BX].ALPHA 
memory, register 
16+ EA 
2 
2-4 
ADD TEMP, CL 
register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
ADD CL,2 


memory, immediate 
17+EA 
2 
3-6 
ADD ALPHA,2 
accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
ADD AX, 200 


AND 
ItND 
destination, source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Logical and 
0 
XXUXO 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
AND AL,BL 


register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
AND CX,FLAG_WORD 
memory, register 
16+ EA 
2 
2-4 
AND ASCII [DI],AL 
register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
AND CX,OFOH 


memory, immediate 
17+ EA 
2 
3-6 
AND BETA,01H 


accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
AND AX,01010000B 


CALL 
I~ALL target 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Call a procedure 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Examples 


near-proc 
19 
1 
3 
CALL NEAR_PROC 
far-proc 
28 
2 
5 
CALL FAR_PROC 
memptr16 
21+ EA 
2 
2-4 
CALL PROC_TABLE 
[SI] 
regptr 16 
16 
1 
2 
CALL AX 


memptr 32 
37+EA 
4 
2-4 
CALL [BX].TASK [SI] 


caw 
I~BW (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Convert byte to word 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
CBW 


CLC 
I~LC (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Clear carry flag 
0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
CLC 


CLD 
I~LD (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Clear direction flag 
0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
CLD 


CLI 
I~L1 (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Clear interrupt flag 
0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
CLI 


CMC 
I~MC (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Complement carry flag 
X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
CMC 


CMP 
I~MP destination,source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Compare destination 
to source 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
CMP BX, CX 
register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
CMP DH, ALPHA 
memory, register 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
CMP [BP+2], 
SI 
register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
CMP BL,02H 


memory, immediate 
10+ EA 
1 
3-6 
CMP [BX].RADAR [DI], 3420H 
accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
CMP AL,00010000B 


CMPS 
ICMPS dest-string,source-string 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Compare string 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


dest-string, 
source-string 
22 
2 
1 
CMPS BUFF1, BUFF2 
(repeat) dest-string, 
source-string 
9+22/rep 
2/rep 
1 
REPE CMPS ID, KEY 


cwo 
Icwo (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Convert word to doubleword 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
5 
- 
1 
CWO 


OAA 
I~AA (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Decimal adjust for addition 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
4 
- 
1 
DAA 


OAS 
I~AS (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Decimal adjust for subtraction 
U 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
4 
- 
1 
DAS 


OEC 
I~EC destination 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Decrement by 1 
X 
X X X X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg16 
2 
- 
1 
DEC AX 
reg8 
3 
- 
2 
DEC AL 
memory 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
DEC ARRAY [SI] 


OIV 
I~IV source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Division, unsigned 
U 
UUUUU 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg8 
80-90 
- 
2 
DIV CL 
reg16 
144-162 
- 
2 
DIV BX 
mem8 
(86-96) 
1 
2-4 
DIV ALPHA 
+EA 


mem16 
(150-168) 
1 
2-4 
DIV TABLE [SI] 


+EA 


ESC 
I~SC external-opcode,source 
Flags 
ODITSZAP 
C 


Escape 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


immediate, memory 
8+EA 
1 
2-4 
ESC 6,ARRA Y [SI] 
immediate, register 
2 
- 
2 
ESC 20,AL 


HLT 
I~LT (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Halt 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
HLT 


IDIV 
I~DIVsource 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Integer division 
U 
UUUUU 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg8 
101-112 
- 
2 
IDIV BL 


reg16 
165-184 
- 
2 
IDIV CX 
mem8 
(107-118) 
1 
2-4 
IDIV DIVISOR_BYTE 
[SI] 


+EA 


mem16 
(171-190) 
1 
2-4 
IDIV [BX).DIVISOR_WORD 


+EA 


IMUL 
I!IMULsource 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Integer multiplication 
X 
UUUUX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg8 
80-98 
- 
2 
IMUL CL 


reg16 
128~154 
- 
2 
IMUL BX 
mem8 
(86-104) 
1 
2-4 
IMUL RATE_BYTE 


+EA 


mem16 
(134-160) 
1 
2-4 
IMUL RATE_WORD 
[BP] [01] 


+EA 


IN 
IN accumulator,port 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Input byte or word 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


accumulator, 
immed8 
10 
1 
2 
IN AL, OFFEAH 


accumulator, 
OX 
8 
1 
1 
IN AX, OX 


INC 
I~NCdestination 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Increment by 1 
X 
X X X X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg16 
2 
- 
1 
INC CX 


reg8 
3 
- 
2 
INC BL 
memory 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
INC ALPHA [01) [BX] 


INT 
liNT interrupt-type 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Interrupt 
o 0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


immed8 (type = 3) 
52 
5 
1 
INT 3 


immed8 (type"* 3) 
51 
5 
2 
INT 67 


INTRt 
INTR (external maskable interrupt) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Interrupt if INTR and IF=1 
o 0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
61 
7 
N/A 
N/A 


INTO 
IINTO (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Interrupt if overflow 
o 0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
53or 4 
5 
1 
INTO 


IRET 
IIRET (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Interrupt Return 
RRRRRRRRR 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
24 
3 
1 
IRET 


JA/JNBE 
IJA/JNBE 
short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if above/ Jump if not below nor equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JA ABOVE 


JAE/JNB 
IJAE/ JNB short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if above or equal! Jump if not below 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JAE ABOVE_EQUAL 


JB/JNAE 
IJB/ JNAE short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if below/Jump 
if not above nor equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JB BELOW 


-For the 8086,add four clocks for each 16·bit word transfer with an odd address. For the 8088,add four clocks for each 16-bit word transfer. 


tlNTR 
is not an instruction; 
it is included 
in table 2-21 only for timing 
information. 


JBE/JNA 
IJBE/JNA 
short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if below or equal/Jump 
if not above 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JNA NOT_ABOVE 


JC 
I,JCshort-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if carry 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JC CARRY_SET 


JCXZ 
IJCXZ short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if CX is zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
18or 6 
- 
2 
JCXZ COUNT_DONE 


JE/JZ 
I~E/ JZ short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if equal/Jump 
if zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JZ ZERO 


JG/JNLE 
I~G/JNLE 
short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if greater/ Jump if not less nor equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JG GREATER 


JGE/JNL 
I~GE/JNL short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if greater or equal/ Jump if not less 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JGE GREATER_EQUAL 


JL/JNGE 
IJL/ JNGE short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Jump if less/Jump 
if not greater nor equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JL LESS 


JLE/JNG 
IJLE/JNG 
short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Jump if less or equal/Jump 
if not greater 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JNG NOT_GREATER 


JMP 
IJMP target 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Jump 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
15 
- 
2 
JMP SHORT 
near-label 
15 
- 
3 
JMP WITHIN_SEGMENT 
far-label 
15 
- 
5 
JMP FAR_LABEL 
memptr16 
18+ EA 
1 
2-4 
JMP [BX].TARGET 
regptr16 
11 
- 
2 
JMP CX 
memptr32 
24+EA 
2 
2-4 
JMP OTHER.SEG [SI] 


JNC 
IJNC short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Jump if not carry 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JNC NOT_CARRY 


JNE/JNZ 
IJNE/JNZ 
short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Jump if not equal/Jump 
if not zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JNE NOT_EQUAL 


JNO 
IJNO short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Jump if not overflow 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JNO NO_OVERFLOW 


JNP/JPO 
IJNP/JPO 
short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Jump if not parity /Jump if parity odd 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JPO ODD_PARITY 


JNS 
IJNS short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Jump if not sign 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JNS POSITIVE 


JO 
IJO short-label 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Jump if overflow 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JO SIGNEO_OVRFLW 


JP/JPE 
IJP/JPE short-label 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Jump if parity/Jump 
if parity even 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JPE EVEN_PARITY 


JS 
JS short-label 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Jump if sign 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
16or 4 
- 
2 
JS NEGATIVE 


LAHF 
ILAHF (no operands) 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Load AH from flags 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
4 
- 
1 
LAHF 


LOS 
I LOS destination,source 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Load pointer using OS 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg16, mem32 
16+EA 
2 
2-4 
LOS SI,OATA.SEG [01] 


LEA 
ILEA destination,source 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Load effective address 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg16, mem16 
2+EA 
- 
2-4 
LEA BX, [BP] [OIJ 


LES 
I LES destination,source 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Load pointer using ES 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg16, mem32 
16+ EA 
2 
2-4 
LES 01, [BX].TEXT_BUFF 


LOCK 
ILOCK (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Lock bus 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
LOCK XCHG FLAG,AL 


LODS 
I~ODS source-string 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Load string 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


source-string 
12 
1 
1 
LODS CUSTOMER_NAME 


(repeat) source-string 
9+13/rep 
1/rep 
1 
REP LODS NAME 


LOOP 
I~OOP short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Loop 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
17/5 
- 
2 
LOOP AGAIN 


lOOPE/lOOPZ 
I LOOPE/LOOPZ 
short-label 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Loop if equal I Loop if zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
18or 6 
- 
2 
LOOPE AGAIN 


lOOPNE/lOOPNZ 
ILOO~NE/LOOPNZ 
sho.rt-Iabel 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Loop If not equal/Loop 
If not zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


short-label 
19or 5 
- 
2 
LOOPNE AGAIN 


NMlt 
INMI (external nonmaskable interrupt) 
Flags 
OSITSZAPC 
Interrupt if NMI = 1 
o 0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
50' 
5 
N/A 
N/A 


'For the 8086,add four clocks for each 16-bit word transfer with an odd address. For the 8088,add four clocks for each 16-bit word transfer. 


tNMI is not an instruction; 
it is included in table 2-21only for timing information. 


MOV 
IMOV destination,source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Move 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


memory, accumulator 
10 
1 
3 
MOV ARRAY [SI], AL 
accumulator, 
memory 
10 
1 
3 
MOV AX, TEMP_RESULT 


register, register 
2 
- 
2 
MOV AX,CX 
register, memory 
8+EA 
1 
2-4 
MOV BP, STACK_TOP 
memory, register 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
MOV COUNT [DI], CX 
register, immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
MOV CL,2 
memory, immediate 
10+ EA 
1 
3-6 
MOV MASK [BX] [SI], 2CH 
seg-reg, reg16 
2 
- 
2 
MOV ES, CX 
seg-reg, mem16 
8+EA 
1 
2-4 
MOV DS, SEGMENT_BASE 
reg16, seg-reg 
2 
- 
2 
MOV BP, SS 
memory, seg-reg 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
MOV [BX].SEG_SAVE, 
CS 


MOVS 
IMOVS dest-string,source-string 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Move string 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


dest-string, 
source-string 
18 
2 
1 
MOVS LINE EDIT_DATA 


(repeat) dest-string, 
source-string 
9+17/rep 
2/rep 
1 
REP MOVSSCREEN,BUFFER 


MOVSB/MOVSW 
IMOVSB/MOVSW 
(no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Move string (byte/word) 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
18 
2 
1 
MOVSB 
(repeat) (no operands) 
9+17/rep 
2/rep 
1 
REP MOVSW 


MUL 
IMUL source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Multiplication, 
unsigned 
X 
UUUUX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


reg8 
70-77 
- 
2 
MUL BL 
reg16 
118-133 
- 
2 
MUL CX 
mem8 
(76-83) 
1 
2-4 
MUL MONTH [SI] 
+EA 
mem16 
(124-139) 
1 
2-4 
MUL BAUD_RATE 
+EA 


NEG 
INEG destination 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Negate 
X 
X X X X l' 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers' 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register 
3 
- 
2 
NEG AL 


memory 
16+ EA 
2 
2-4 
NEG MULTIPLIER 


NOP 
INOP (no operands) 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


No Operation 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers' 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
3 
- 
1 
NOP 


NOT 
INOT destination 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Logical not 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers' 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register 
3 
- 
2 
NOT AX 
memory 
16+ EA 
2 
2-4 
NOT CHARACTER 


OR 
lOR destination,source 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Logical inclusive or 
0 
XXUXO 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers' 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
OR AL, BL 


register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
OR OX, PORT_10 [01) 


memory, register 
16+EA 
2 
2-4 
OR FLAG_BYTE, 
CL 


accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
OR 
AL,01101100B 
register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
OR CX,01H 


memory, immediate 
17+ EA 
2 
3-6 
OR [BX].CMO_WORO,OCFH 


OUT 
lOUT port,accumulator 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Output byte or word 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers' 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


immed8, accumulator 
10 
1 
2 
OUT 44, AX 
OX, accumulator 
8 
1 
1 
OUT OX, AL 


POP 
IPOP destination 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Pop word off stack 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers' 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register 
8 
1 
1 
POP OX 
seg-reg (CS illegal) 
8 
1 
1 
POP DS 


memory 
17+ EA 
2 
2-4 
POP PARAMETER 


POPF 
I~OPF (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Pop flags off stack 
RRRRRRRRR 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
8 
1 
1 
POPF 


PUSH 
I~USH source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Push word onto stack 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register 
11 
1 
1 
PUSH SI 
seg-reg (CS legal) 
10 
1 
1 
PUSH ES 
memory 
16+EA 
2 
2-4 
PUSH RETURN_CODE 
[SI) 


PUSHF 
I~USHF (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Push flags onto stack 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
10 
1 
1 
PUSHF 


RCL 
I~CL destination,count 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Rotate left through carry 
X 
X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, 1 
2 
- 
2 
RCL CX,1 
register, CL 
8+ 41 bit 
- 
2 
RCL AL, CL 
memory, 1 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
RCL ALPHA,1 
memory, CL 
20+EA+ 
2 
2-4 
RCL [BPj.PARM, CL 
4/bit 


RCR 
I~CR designation,count 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Rotate right through carry 
X 
X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, 1 
2 
- 
2 
RCR BX,1 
register, CL 
8+4/bit 
- 
2 
RCR BL, CL 
memory, 1 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
RCR [BX).STATUS,1 
memory, CL 
20+EA+ 
2 
2-4 
RCR ARRAY [DI], CL 
4/bit 


REP 
IREP (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Repeat string operation 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
REP MOVS DEST, SRCE 


REPE/REPZ 
I REPE/REPZ 
(no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Repeatstringoperationwhileequal/whilezero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
REPE CMPS DATA, KEY 


REPNE/REPNZ 
I~EPNE/REPNZ 
(no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Repeatstringoperationwhilenotequal/notzero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
REPNE SCAS INPUT_LINE 


RET 
I~ET optional-pop-value 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Return from procedure 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(intra-segment, 
no pop) 
8 
1 
1 
RET 


(intra-segment, 
pop) 
12 
1 
3 
RET 4 
(inter-segment, 
no pop) 
18 
2 
1 
RET 


(inter-segment, 
pop) 
17 
2 
3 
RET 2 


ROL 
I~OL destination,count 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Rotate left 
X 
X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers 
Bytes 
Coding 
Examples 


register, 1 
2 
- 
2 
ROL BX,1 


register, CL 
8+4/bit 
- 
2 
ROL DI, CL 


memory, 1 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
ROL FLAG_BYTE 
[DI],1 


memory, CL 
20+EA+ 
2 
2-4 
ROL 
ALPHA, 
CL 
4/bit 


ROR 
I~OR destination,count 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Rotate right 
X 
X 


Operand 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, 1 
2 
- 
2 
ROR AL,1 
register, CL 
8+4/bit 
- 
2 
ROR BX, CL 


memory, 1 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
ROR PORT_STATUS, 
1 
memory, CL 
20+EA+ 
2 
2-4 
ROR CMD_WORD, 
CL 


4/bit 


SAHF 
I~AHF (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Store AH into flags 
RRRRR 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(no operands) 
4 
- 
1 
SAHF 


SAL/SHL 
I SAL/SHL 
destination,count 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Shift arithmetic 
left/Shift 
logical left 
X 
X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Examples 


register,1 
2 
- 
2 
SAL AL,1 


register, CL 
8+4/bit 
- 
2 
SHL 
01, CL 
memorY,1 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
SHL (BX].OVERORAW,1 


memory, CL 
20+ EA+ 
2 
2-4 
SAL STORE_COUNT, 
CL 


4/bit 


SAR 
I SAR destination, source 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Shift arithmetic 
right 
X 
XXUXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, 1 
2 
- 
2 
SAR OX,1 
register, CL 
8+4/bit 
- 
2 
SAR 01, CL 
memory, 1 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
SAR N_BLOCKS, 
1 


memory, CL 
20+ EA+ 
2 
2-4 
SAR N_BLOCKS, 
CL 


4/bit 


SBB 
I SBB destination,source 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Subtract with borrow 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
SBB BX, CX 
register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
SBB 01, (BXj.PAYMENT 


memory, register 
16+EA 
2 
2-4 
SBB I3ALANCE, AX 
accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
SBB AX,2 


register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
SBB CL,1 
memory, immediate 
17+ EA 
2 
3-6 
SBB COUNT (SI], 10 


seAS 
ISCAS dest-string 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Scan string 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


dest-string 
15 
1 
1 
SCAS INPUT_LINE 
(repeat) dest-string 
9+15/rep 
1/rep 
1 
REPNE SCAS BUFFER 


SEGMENTt 
I~EGMENT override prefix 
Flags 
OOITSZAPC 


Override to specified segment 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
MOV SS:PARAMETER, AX 


·For the 8086,add four clocks for each 16-bit word transfer with an odd address. For the 8088,add four clocks for each 16-bit word transfer. 


tASM-86 
incorporates 
the segment 
oVArride 
prefix 
into the operand 
specification 
and not as a separate 
instruction. 
SEGMENT 
is included 
in table 


2-21only for timing information. 


sHR 
ISHR destination,count 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Shift logical right 
X 
X 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, 1 
2 
- 
2 
SHR SI,1 
register, CL 
8+4/bit 
- 
2 
SHR SI, CL 
memory, 1 
15+ EA 
2 
2-4 
SHR ID_BYTE 
[SI] [BX], 1 
memory, CL 
20+ EA+ 
2 
2-4 
SHR INPUT_WORD, 
CL 
4/bit 


SINGLE sTEPt 
ISINGLE STEP (Trap flag interrupt) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Interrupt if TF = 1 
o 0 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
50 
5 
N/A 
N/A 


sTC 
ISTC (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Set carry flag 
1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
STC 


sTD 
ISTO (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Set direction flag 
1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
STD 


sTI 
ISTI (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Set interrupt enable flag 
1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
2 
- 
1 
STI 


sTos 
ISTOS dest-string 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Store byte or word string 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


dest-string 
11 
1 
1 
STOS PRINT_LINE 
(repeat) dest-string 
9+10/rep 
1/rep 
1 
REP STOS DISPLAY 


·For the 8088,add four clocks for each 18-bit word transfer with an odd address. For the 8088,add four clocks for each 18-bit word transfer. 


tSINGLE STEP is not an instruction; 
it is included in table 2-21only for timing information. 


SUB 
I SUB destination,source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 
Subtraction 
X 
XXXXX 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
SUB CX, BX 
register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
SUB DX, MATH_TOTAL 
[SI] 
memory, register 
16+EA 
2 
2-4 
SUB [BP+2], 
CL 


accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
SUB AL,10 


register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
SUB SI,5280 


memory, immediate 
17+EA 
2 
3-6 
SUB [BP].BALANCE,1000 


TEST 
ITEST destination,source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Test or non-destructive 
logical and 
0 
XXUXO 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
TEST SI, DI 


register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
TEST SI, END_COUNT 
accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
TEST AL,00100000B 


register, immediate 
5 
- 
3-4 
TEST BX,OCC4H 


memory, immediate 
11+ EA 
- 
3-6 
TEST RETURN_CODE,01H 


WAIT 
IWAIT (no operands) 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Wait while TEST pin not asserted 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(no operands) 
3 + 5n 
- 
1 
WAIT 


XCHG 
IXCHG 
destination, source 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Exchange 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


accumulator, 
reg16 
3 
- 
1 
XCHG AX, BX 
memory, register 
17+EA 
2 
2-4 
XCHG SEMAPHORE, AX 
register, register 
4 
- 
2 
XCHG AL, BL 


XLAT 
IXlAT 
source-table 
Flags 
ODITSZAPC 


Translate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


source-table 
11 
1 
1 
XLAT ASCII_TAB 


XOR 
IXOR destination,source 
Flags 
ODIT5ZAPC 
Logical exclusive or 
0 
XXUXO 


Operands 
Clocks 
Transfers· 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, register 
3 
- 
2 
XOR CX, BX 


register, memory 
9+EA 
1 
2-4 
XOR CL, MA5K_BYTE 


memory, register 
16+EA 
2 
2-4 
XOR ALPHA [51], OX 


accumulator, 
immediate 
4 
- 
2-3 
XOR AL,01000010B 
register, immediate 
4 
- 
3-4 
XOR 51,00C2H 


memory, immediate 
17+ EA 
2 
3-6 
XOR RETURN_CODE,OD2H 


The 8086 and 8088 provide many different ways 
to access instruction operands. 
Operands may be 


contained 
in 
registers, 
within 
the 
instruction 


itself, in memory or in I/O ports. In addition, the 
addresses of memory and I/O port operands can 
be calculated 
in several different 
ways. These 


addressing 
modes greatly extend the flexibility 
and convenience of the instruction 
set. This sec- 


tion 
briefly 
describes 
register 
and 
immediate 


operands and then covers the 8086/8088 memory 
and I/O addressing modes in detail. 


Instructions 
that specify only register operands 
are 
generally 
the 
most 
compact 
and 
fastest 


executing of all instruction forms. This is because 
the register "addresses" 
are encoded in instruc- 


tions in just a few bits, and because these opera- 
tions are performed 
entirely within the CPU (no 
bus cycles are run). Registers may serve as source 
operands, destination operands, or both. 


Immediate operands are constant data contained 
in an instruction. 
The data may be either 8 or 16 


bits 
in 
length. 
Immediate 
operands 
can 
be 


accessed 
quickly 
because 
they 
are 
available 


directly from the instruction queue; like a register 
operand, no bus cycles need to be rUn to obtain an 
immediate operand. The limitations of immediate 
operands are that they may only serve as source 
operands and that they are constant values. 


Whereas the EU has direct access to register and 
immediate operands, 
memory operands 
must be 
transferred 
to or from the CPU over the bus. 


When the EU needs to read or write a memory 
operand, it must pass an offset value to the BIU. 
The BIU adds the offset to the (shifted) content of 
a segment register producing 
a 20-bit physical 
address and then executes the bus cycle(s) needed 
to access the operand. 


The offset that the EU calculates for a memory 
operand is called the operand's 
effective address 


or' EA. 
It is an unsigned 
I6-bit 
number 
that 
expresses the operand's distance in bytes from the 
beginning of the segment in which it resides. The 
EU can calculate the effective address in several 
different 
ways. 
Information 
encoded 
in 
the 
second byte of the instruction tells the EU how to 
calculate the effective address of each memory 
operand. 
A compiler 
or assembler 
derives this 
information 
from 
the statement 
or instruction 
written by the programmer. 
Assembly language 
programmers have access to all addressing modes. 


Figure 
2-34 
shows 
that 
the 
execution 
unit 
calculates the EA by summing a displacement, the 
content of a base register and the content of an 
index register. The fact that any combination 
of 
these three components may be present in a given 
instruction gives rise to the variety of 8086/8088 
memory addressing modes. 


ENCODED 
INTHE 
INSTRUCTION 


ASSUMED 
UNLESS 
OVERRIDDEN 
BY PREFIX 
1 
BIU 


The displacement 
element 
is an 
8- or 
16-bit 
number that is contained in the instruction. 
The 
displacement generally is derived from the posi- 
tion of the operand name (a variable or label) in 
the program. It also is possible for a programmer 
to modify this value or to specify the displace- 
ment explicitly. 


A programmer may specify that either BX or BP 
is to serve as a base register whose content is to be 
used in the EA computation. 
Similarly, either SI 
or DI may be specified 
as an index register. 


Whereas the displacement value is a constant, the 
contents 
of the base and index registers may 
change during execution. This makes it possible 
for one instruction 
to access different 
memory 
locations as determined by the current values in 
the base and/or index registers. 


It takes time for the EU to calculate a memory 
operand's effective address. In general, the more 
elements in the calculation, 
the longer it takes. 


Table 2-20 shows how much time is required to 
compute an effective address for any combination 
of displacement, base register and index register. 


Direct addressing (see figure 2-35) is the simplest 
memory addressing 
mode. 
No registers are in- 
volved; the EA is taken directly from the displace- 
ment field of the instruction. 
Direct addressing 


typically 
is 
used 
to 
access 
simple 
variables 


(scalars). 


The effective address of a memory operand may 
be taken directly from one of the base or index 
registers as shown in figure 2-36. One instruction 
can operate on many different memory locations 
if the value in the base or index register is updated 


appropriately. 
The LEA (load effective address) 
and 
arithmetic 
instructions 
might 
be used to 
change the register value. 


Note that any 16-bit general register may be used 
for register indirect addressing with the JMP or 
CALL instructions. 
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In based addressing 
(figure 2-37), the effective 
address is the sum of a displacement value and the 
content of register BX or register BP. Recall that 
specifying BP as a base register directs the BIU to 
obtain the operand 
from the current stack seg- 


Eli--rj 


, 
EA 


ment (unless a segment override prefix is present). 
This makes based addressing with BP a very con- 
venient way to access stack data (see section 2.10 
for examples). 


Based addressing also provides a straightforward 
way to address structures which may be located at 
different 
places in memory (see figure 2-38). A 
base register can be pointed 
at the base of the 
structure and elements of the structure addressed 
by their displacements 
from the base. Different 
copies of the same structure 
can be accessed by 
simply changing the base register. 
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Figure 2-38. Accessing a Structure 
With Based 
Addressing 


In indexed addressing, 
the effective 
address 
is 
calculated from the sum of a displacement 
plus 
the content 
of an index register (SI or DI) as 
shown in figure 2-39. Indexed addressing often is 


Egf--rj 
I 
EA 


used to access elements in an array (see figure 
2-40). The displacement 
locates the beginning of 
the array, 
and the value of the index register 


selects one element (the first element is selected if 
the index register 
contains 
0). Since all array 
elements are the same length, simple arithmetic 
on the index register will select any element. 


Based indexed addressing generates an effective 
address that is the sum of a base register, 
an 


index register 
and 
a displacement 
(see figure 
2-41). Based indexed addressing is a very flexible 
mode because two address components 
can be 


varied at execution time. 
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Figure 2-40. Accessing an Array With Indexed 
Addressing 


Based indexed addressing provides a convenient 
way for a procedure to address an array allocated 
on a stack (see figure 2-42). Register BP can con- 
tain the offset of a reference point on the stack, 
typically the top of the stack after the procedure 
has saved registers and allocated 
local storage. 


The offset of the beginning of the array from the 
reference point can be expressed by a displace- 
ment value, and an index register can be used to 
access individual array elements. 


Arrays contained in structures and matrices (two- 
dimension 
arrays) 
also could be accessed with 


based indexed addressing. 
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String instructions do not use the normal memory 
addressing 
modes 
to 
access 
their 
operands. 


Instead, the index registers are used implicitly as 
shown in figure 2-43. When a string instruction is 
executed, SI is assumed to point to the first byte 
or word of the source string, and DI is assumed to 
point to the first byte or word of the destination 
string. In a repeated string operation, 
the CPUs 


automatically adjust SI and Dr tb obtain subse- 
quent bytes or words. 


If an I/O port is memory mapped, 
any of the 


memory operand addressing modes may be used 
to access the port. For example, a group of ter- 
minals can be accessed as an "array." 
String 


instructions also can be used to transfer data to 
memory-mapped ports with an appropriate 
hard- 


ware interface. Section 2.10 contains examples of 
addressing memory-mapped 
I/O ports. 
Two different addressing modes can be used to 
access ports located in the I/O space; these are 
illustrated in figure 2-44. In direct port address- 
ing, 
the 
port 
number 
is an 
8-bit 
immediate 


operand. 
This 
allows 
fixed 
access 
to 
ports 
numbered 
0-255. 
Indirect 
port 
addressing 
is 
similar to register indirect addressing of memory 
operands. The port number is taken from register 
DX and can range from 0 to 65,535. By pre- 
viously adjusting the content of register DX, one 
instruction can access any port in the I/O space. 
A group of adjacent ports can be accessed using a 
simple software loop that adjusts the value in DX. 


A comprehensive integrated set of tools supports 
8086/8088 
software development. These tools are 
programs that run on Intellec® 800 or Series II 
Microcomputer 
Development Systems under the 
ISIS-II operating system, the same hardware and 
operating system used to develop software for the 
8080 and the 8085. Since the 8086 and 8088 are 
software-compatible 
with one another, 
the same 
tools are used for both 
processors 
to provide 
programmers 
with 
a 
uniform 
development 
environment. 


T 
I 
ox 


A program 
that 
will ultimately 
execute on an 
8086- or 8088-based system is developed in steps 
(see figure 2-45). The overall program 
is com- 
posed of functional 
units called modules. 
For 
purposes of this discussion, a module is a section 
of code that is separately 
created, 
edited, 
and 
compiled 
or assembled. 
A very small program 
might consist of a single module; a large program 
could be comprised of 100 or more modules. The 
8086/8088 
LINK-86 
utility 
binds 
modules 
together 
into 
a single program. 
(The module 
structure of a program is critical to its successful 
development 
and maintenance; 
see section 2.10 
for guidelines.) 


8086 and 8088 modules can be written in either 
PLlM-86 or ASM-86 (see table 2-22). PLlM-86 is 
a 
high-level 
language 
suitable 
for 
most 
microprocessor 
applications. 
It is easy to use, 
even by programmers 
who have little experience 
with microprocessors. 
Because it reduces software 
development time, PL/M-86 
is ideal for most of 
the programming 
in any application, 
especially 
applications that must get to market quickly. 


ASM-86 is the 
8086/8088 
assembly 
language. 
ASM-86 provides the programmer who is familiar 
with the CPU architecture, 
access to all processor 
features. 
For critical code segments within pro- 
grams that make sophisticated 
use of the hard- 
ware, have extremely demanding performance 
or 
memory constraints, 
ASM-86 is the best choice. 
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• Fast Development 
• Fastest Execution Speed 


• Less Programmer Training 
• Smallest Memory Requirements 


• Detailed Hardware Knowledge 
Not Required 
• Access To All Processor Facilities 


The languages are completely compatible, 
and a 
judicious 
combination 
of the two often makes 
good sense. Prototype 
software can be developed 
rapidly 
with 
PL/M-86. 
When 
the 
system 
is 
operating 
correctly, 
it can be analyzed 
to see 
which sections can best profit from being written 
in ASM-86. 
Since the logic of these sections 
already has been debugged, selective rewriting can 
be done quickly and with low risk. 


Each 
PLlM-86 
or ASM-86 
module 
(called a 
source moduel) is keyed into the Intellec® system 
using the ISIS-II text editor and is stored as a 
diskette file. This source file is then input to the 
appropriate 
language 
translator 
(ASM-86 
assembler or PL/M-86 
compiler). The language 
translator 
creates a diskette file from the source 
file, which is called a relocatable object module. 
The translator also lists the program and flags any 
errors 
detected 
during 
the 
translation. 
The 
relocatable object module contains the 8086/8088 
machine instructions 
that the translator 
created 
from the statements 
in the source module. The 
term 
"relocatable" 
refers 
to the fact that 
all 
references to memory locations in the module are 
relative, 
rather 
than 
being 
absolute 
memory 
addresses. The module generally is not executable 
until the relative references are changed to the 
actual memory locations where the module will 
reside in the execution system's memory. The pro- 
cess 
of 
changing 
the 
relative 
references 
to 
absolute memory locations is called locating. 


There 
are very good reasons 
for not locating 
modules when they are translated. 
First, the exe- 
cution system's 
physical memory 
configuration 
(where RAM 
and 
ROM/PROM 
segments 
are 
actually located in the megabyte memory space) 
may not be known at the time the modules are 
written. Second, it is desirable to be able to use a 
common module (e.g., a square root routine) in 
more than one system. If absolute addresses were 
assigned at translation 
time, the common module 
would either have to occupy the same physical 


addresses in every system, or separate 
versions 
with different addresses would have to be main- 
tained for each system. When locating is deferred, 
a single version of a common routine can be used 
by any number of systems. Finally, the locations 
of 
modules 
typically 
change 
as 
a 
system 
is 
developed; maintained and enhanced. Separating 
the location process from the translation process 
means that as modifications are made, unchanged 
modules 
only 
need 
to 
be 
relocated, 
not 
retransla ted. 


Relocatable 
object modules may be placed into 
special files called libraries, 
using the LIB-86 
library 
manager 
program. 
Libraries 
provide 
a 
convenient means of collecting groups of related 
modules so that they can be accessed automati- 
cally by the LINK-86 program. 


When enough 
relocatable 
object modules have 
been created to test the system, or part of it, the 
modules are linked and located. 
Linking com- 
bines all the separate modules into a single pro- 
gram. 
Locating 
changes 
the 
relative 
memory 
references in the program to the actual memory 
locations where the program will be loaded in the 
execution system. The link and locate process also 
is referred to as R & L, for relocation and linkage. 


Two other 
programs 
round 
out 
the software 
development 
tools 
available 
for the 8086 and 
8088. OH-86 converts an absolute object file into 
a hexadecimal format used by some PROM pro- 
grammers and system loaders (for example, the 
SDK-86 and iSBC 957™ loaders). CONV-86 can 
do most 
of the conversion 
work 
required 
to 
translate 
8080/8085 
assembly 
language 
source 
modules into ASM-86 source modules. 


The 8086/8088 
software 
development 
facilities 
are covered in more detail in the remainder of this 
section. However, these are only introductions 
to 


the use of these tools. Complete documentation 
is 


available in the following publications 
available 


from Intel's Literature Department: 


ISIS-II: 


ISIS-II System User's Guide, Order No. 9800306 


MCS-86 Assembly 
Language Reference Manual, 


Order No. 9800640 


MCS-86 
Assembler 
Operating 
Instructions 
for 


ISIS-II Users, Order No. 9800641 


PL/M-86 
Programming 
Manual, 
Order 
No. 
9800466 


ISIS-II PL/M-86 
Compiler Operator's Manual, 


Order No. 9800478 


MCS-86 
Software 
Development 
Utilities 
Operating Instructions 
for ISIS-II 
Users, Order 


No. 9800639 


MCS-86 
Assembly 
Language 
Converter 


Operating Instructions 
for ISIS-II 
Users, Order 


No. 9800642 


PLlM-86 
is 
a 
general-purpose, 
high-level 


language 
for programming 
the 8086 and 8088 


microprocessors. 
It is an extension of PL/M-80, 
the most 
widely-used, 
high-level programming 


language for microprocessors. 
(PL/M-80 
source 


programs can be processed by the PL/M-86 com- 
piler; the resulting 
object program 
is generally 


reduced by 15-30% in size.) PLlM-86 
is suitable 


for all types of microprocessor 
software 
from 


operating systems to application programs. 


PL/M-86's 
purpose is simple: to reduce the time 


and cost of developing and maintaining software 
for the 8086 and 8088. It accomplishes 
this by 
creating a programming environment that, for the 
most part, is distinct from the architecture of the 
CPUs. 
Registers, 
segments, 
addressing 
modes, 
stacks, 
etc., 
are effectively 
"invisible" 
to the 


PL/M-86 
programmer. 
Instead, 
the processors 


appear 
to 
respond 
to simple 
commands 
and 


familiar algebraic expressions. The responsibility 
for translating 
these source statements 
into the 
machine instructions 
ultimately required 
to exe- 


cute on the 8086/8088 
is assumed by the PLlM-86 


compiler. By "hiding" 
the details of the machine 


architecture, 
PL/M-86 
encourages 
programmers 


to concentrate 
on solving the problem at hand. 


Furthermore, 
because 
PL/M-86 
is closer 
to 


natural 
language, 
it 
is easier 
to 
"think 
in 


PLlM-86" 
than 
it is to 
"think 
in assembly 


language." 
This speeds up the expression 
of a 


program solution, and, equally important, 
makes 


that solution easier for someone other than the 
original 
programmer 
to understand. 
PL/M-86 


also contains 
all the constructs 
necessary 
for 
structured programming. 


A programmer 
builds a PL/M-86 
program 
by 
writing 
statements 
and 
comments 
(see figure 


2-46). 
There 
are 
several 
different 
types 
of 
statements in PLlM-86; 
they always end with a 
semicolon. 
Blanks 
can be used 
freely before, 


within, 
and after 
statements 
to improve 
read- 


ability. A statement also may span more than one 
line. 


The characters 
"1*" start a comment, 
and the 


characters "*1" end it; any characters 
may be 


used in between. Comments do not affect the exe- 
cution of a PLlM-86 
program, 
but all good pro- 


grams are thoughtfully 
commented. 
Comments 


are notes that document and clarify the program's 
operation; they may be written virtually anywhere 
in a PL/M-86 program. 


Most PLlM-86 
programs 
begin by defining the 


data items (variables) with which they are going to 
work. An individual 
PLlM-86 
data element is 
called 
a scalar. 
Every 
scalar 
variable 
has 
a 


programmer-supplied 
name up to 31 characters 


long, and a type. PLlM-86 
supports five types of 
scalars: byte, word, 
integer, 
real, and pointer. 


Table 
2-23 
lists 
the 
characteristics 
of 
these 


PLlM-86 data types. 


"TRAFFIC 
DATA RECORDER CONTROL PROGRAM' 
'VERSION 
2.2, RELEASE 5, 23APR79.' 
'THIS 
RELEASE FIXES THREE BUGS' 
'DOCUMENTED 
IN PROBLEM 
REPORT #16." 


"COMPUTE 
TOTAL PAYMENT 
DUE" 
TOTAL = PRINCIPAL + INTEREST; 


IF TERMINAL$READY 
THEN CALL FILL$BUFFER; 
ELSE CALL WAIT (50); 
"WAIT 
50 MS FOR RESPONSE" 


TYPE 
BYTES 
RANGE 
USAGE 


BYTE 
1 
o to 255 
Unsigned Integer, Character 


WORD 
2 
o to 65,535 
Unsigned Integer 


INTEGER 
2 
-32,768 to 
Signed Integer 
+32,767 


REAL 
4 
1 x 10-38 to 
Floating Point 
3.37x 10+38 


POINTER 
2'4 
N'A 
Address Manipulation 


Variables are defined 
by writing a DECLARE 


statement of this form: 


Options of the DECLARE statement can be used 
to specify an initial value for the scalar and to 
define a series of items in a shorthand form. 


Besides scalar variables, scalar constants may be 
used in PLlM-86 
programs 
(see figure 2-47). 
Constants may be written "as is" or may be given 
names to improve program clarity. 


Scalars can be aggregated into named collections 
of data such as arrays and structures. An array is 
a collection 
of scalars 
of the same type 
(all 


integer, 
all real, 
etc.). 
Arrays 
are 
useful 
for 


representing data that has a repetitive nature. For 


example, 
monthly 
rainfall 
samples 
could 
be 
represented as an array of 12 elements, one for 
each month: 


Each 
element 
in an 
array 
is accessible 
by a 
number called a subscript which is the element's 
relative location in the array. 
In PLlM-86, 
the 
first element in an array has a subscript of 0; it is 
considered the "Oth" element. Thus, RAINFALL 
(11) refers to December's 
sample. The subscript 
need not be a constant; variables and expressions 
also may be used as subscripts. 


Strings of character data are typically defined as 
byte arrays. 
Characters 
can be accessed 
with 
subscripts or with powerful string-handling 
func- 
tions built into PLlM-86. 


10 
OAH 
120 
00001010B 
10.0 
1.0E1 


'A' 


'·DECIMAl 
NUMBER·' 
'·HEXADECIMAL 
NUMBER·' 
'·OCTAL 
NUMBER·' 
'·BINARY 
NUMBER·' 
'·FLOATING 
POINT NUMBER·' 
'·FLOATING 
POINT NUMBER·' 
'·CHARACTER·' 


'·CONSTANTS 
MAY BE GIVEN NAMES·' 
DECLARE 
STATUS$PORT 
LITERALLY 
'OFFEH'; 


DECLARE 
THRESHOLD 
LITERALLY 
'98.6'; 


A structure is a collection of related data elements 
that do not necessarily have the same type. The 
elements are related by virtue of "belonging" 
to 


the entity represented by the structure. 
Here is a 


simple structure declaration: 


(SPAN 


YR$BUILT 


WORD, 


BYTE, 


The year the bridge was built could be accessed by 
writing BRIDGE. YR$BUIL T; the structure 
ele- 


ment name is "qualified" 
by the dot and the 


structure 
name. This allows structures 
with the 


same element 
names 
to be distinguished 
from 


each other (e.g., HIGHWAY.YR$BUILT). 


Arrays and structures can be combined into more 
complex data aggregates: 


• 
array elements may be structures rather than 
scalars, 


• 
a structure element may be an array, 


• 
structures 
in arrays may themselves contain 


arrays. 


Figure 
2-48 
provides 
sample 
PL/M-86 
data 


declarations. 


Data that has been defined can be operated on 
with PLlM-86 
executable 
statements. 
The fun- 


damental executable statement 
is the assignment 
statement, written in this form: 


This means "evaluate 
the expression and assign 
(move) the result to the variable." 


There are three basic classes of expressions 
in 


PLlM-86; 
arithmetic, 
relational 
and logical (see 


table 2-24 and figure 2-49). All expressions are 
combinations 
of 
operands 
and 
operators, 


although 
an expression 
can consist of a single 


operand. 
Operands 
are variables and constants; 


operators 
vary according 
to the type of expres- 
sion. Evaluation of an expression always yields a 
single result; different classes of expressions yield 
different types of results. 


EXPRESSION 
OPERATORS 
RESULT 


ARITHMETIC 
+, -,., 
" MOD 
NUMBER 


RELATIONAL 
>,<,=,>=,<= 
"TRUE"-FFH 
"FALSE"-OH 


LOGICAL 
AND, OR, XOR, NOT 
8'16-BIT STRING 


I****SCALARS**** 
I 
DECLARE SWITCH 
DECLARE COUNT 
INDEX 
DECLARE (NET, GROSS, 


1**** ARRAYS**** 
I 


DECLARE MONTH (12) 
BYTE; 


DECLARE TERMINAL_LINE 
(80) 


I****STRUCTURE**** 
I 
DECLARE EMPLOYEE STRUCTURE 


(ID_NUMBER 
DEPARTMENT 
RATE 


BYTE; 
WORD, 
INTEGER; 
TOT AL) 
REAL; 


1*1 SCALAR* I 
1*1 SCALAR* I 
1*3 SCALARS* I 


WORD, 
BYTE 
REAL); 


I****ARRAY 
OF STRUCTURES**** 
I 
DECLARE INVENTORY_ITEM 
(100) 
STRUCTURE 


(PART_NUMBER 
WORD, 


ON_HAND 
WORD, 


RE_ORDER 
BYTE); 


1**** ARRAY WITHIN STRUCTURE**** 
I 
DECLARE COUNTY_DATA 
STRUCTURE 


(NAME (20) 
BYTE, 


TEN_ YR_RAINFALL(10) 
BYTE, 


PER CAPITA_INCOME 
REAL); 


I*ARITHMETIC* 
I 
A = 2; B = 3; 
B = B+ 1; 
C = (A*B) -2; 
C=((A*B)+3) 
MOD3; 


I*RELATIONAL 
*1 


A =2; B= 3 
C= B > A; 
C= B<>A; 
C = B = (A+1); 


I*LOGICAL*I 
A = 0011$0001B; 
B = 1000$0001B; 
C= NOT B; 
C = A AND B; 
C = A OR B; 
C= BXOR A; 
C = (A AND B) OR OFOH; 


I*B 
CONTAINS 4*1 


1*C CONTAINS 6* 1 
I*C CONTAINS 2* 1 


I*C CONTAINS OFFH* 1 
I*C CONTAINS OFFH*I 
I*C CONTAINS OFFH*I 


I*C CONTAINS 0111$1110B*1 
I*C CONTAINS 0000$0001B* 1 
I*C CONTAINS 1011$0001B* 1 
I*C CONTAINS 1011$0000B*1 
1*C CONTAINS 1111$0001B*I 


Simple PL/M-86 
programs 
can be written with 
just DECLARE and assignment statements. Such 
programs, 
however, 
execute 
exactly 
the same 
sequence of statements 
every time they are run 
and would not prove very useful. PL/M-86 
pro- 


vides statements that change the flow of control 
through a program. 
These statements allow sec- 
tions of the program 
to be executed selectively, 
repeated, skipped entirely, etc. 


The IF statement (figure 2-50) selects one or the 
other of two statements for execution depending 
on the result of a relational 
expression. 
The IF 


statement is written: 


THEN 
statement1; 


ELSE statement2; 


Statement! is executed if the expression is "true"; 
statement2 is not executed in this case. If the rela- 
tion is "false," 
statement! 
is skipped and state- 
ment2 is executed. In determining the "truth" 
of 
an expression, the IF statement only examines the 
low-order bit of the result (l ="true"). 
Therefore, 
arithmetic 
and logical expressions 
also may be 
used in an IF statement. 


A = 3; B = 5; 
IFA< 
B 
THEN MINIMUM 
= 1; 
ELSE MINIMUM 
= 2; 


MORE_DATA 
= OFFH; 


IF NOT MORE_DATA 
THEN DONE = 1; 
ELSE DONE = 0; 


I*EXECUTED* 
I 
I*SKIPPED* 
I 


I*SKIPPED* 
I 
I*EXECUTED* 
I 


I*NESTED 
IF STATEMENTS* 
I 
CLOCK_ON 
= 1; HOU R=24; ALARM=OFF; 


IF CLOCK_ON 
THEN IF HOUR = 24 
THEN IF ALARM = OFF 
THEN HOUR = 0; I*EXECUTED* 
I 


A DO block begins with a DO statement and ends 
with 
an 
END 
statement. 
All 
intervening 
statements are part of the block. A DO block can 
appear anywhere in a program that an executable 
statement can appear. There are four kinds of DO 
statements in PL/M-86: 
simple DO, DO CASE, 


interative DO, and DO WHILE. 


A simple DO statement (figure 2-51) causes all the 
statements in the block to be treated as though 
they were a single statement. Simple DOs enable a 
single IF statement 
to cause multiple statements 


to be executed (the alternative would be to repeat 
the 
IF 
statement 
for 
every 
statement 
to 
be 
executed). 


I*SIMPLE 
DO" I 
A=5; B=9; 
IF(A+2)< 
BTHEN 
DO; 
X=X-1; 
Y(X)=O; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 
X=X+1; 
Y(X)=1; 
END; 


I"EXECUTED" 
I 
I"EXECUTED" 
I 


I"SKIPPED" 
I 


I"SKIPPED" 
I 


I"DO CASE" I 
A=2; 
DO CASE (A); 
X=X+1; 
X = X+2; 
X=X+3; 
X=X+4; 
END; 
Figure 2-51. PL/M-86 
Simple DO 
and DO CASE 


I"SKIPPED" 
I 
I"SKIPPED" 
I 
I"EXECUTED" 
1 
1"SKIPPED" 
1 


DO CASE (figure 2-51) causes one statement in 
the DO block to be selected and executed depend- 
ing on 
the 
result 
of 
the 
expression 
(usually 


arithmetic) 
written 
immediately 
following 
DO 
CASE: 


If the expression yields 0, the first statement in the 
DO block is executed; if the expression yields !, 
the second statement is executed, etc. A statement 
in the DO block may be null (consist of only a 
semicolon) to cause no action for selected cases. 
DO CASE provides a rapid and easily-understood 
way to respond to data like "transaction 
codes" 


where a different 
action is required for each of 


many values a code might assume (an alternative 
would be an IF statement for every value the code 
could assume). 


An iterative DO block (figures 2-52 and 2-53) is 
executed from 0 to an infinite number of times 
based on the relationship 
of an index variable to 
an expression 
that 
terminates 
execution. 
The 
general form is: 


The "BY step-expr" 
is optional, 
and the step is 
assumed to be 1 if not supplied (the typical case). 
When control 
first reaches the DO statement, 
start-expr is evaluated 
and is assigned to index. 
Then index is compared 
to stop-expr; 
if index 
exceeds stop-expr, 
control goes to the statement 
following the DO block, otherwise the block is 
executed. At the end of the block, the result of 
step-expr is added to index, and it is compared to 


stop-expr again, etc. (The iterative DO is quite 
flexible-this 
is 
a 
simplified 
explanation.) 


Iterative DOs are handy for "stepping 
through" 
an array. For example, an array of 10 elements 
could be zeroed by: 


DO I =OT09; 


ARRA Y(I) = 0; 


END; 


In a DO WHILE 
(figures 2-52 and 2-54), the 
statements are executed repeatedly as long as the 
expression 
following 
WHILE 
evaluates 
to 
"true." 
DO WHILE 
often 
can be applied 
in 
situations where an interative DO will not work, 
or is clumsy, such as where repetition 
must be 
controlled 
by 
a 
non-integer 
value. 
Like 
an 


iterative DO, DO WHILE may be executed from 
o times to an infinite number of times. 


'*ITERATIVE DO*' 
DO I=OT05; 


ARRAY (I) = I; 
TOTAL = TOTAL +1; 
END; 
'*1 = 6ATTHIS 
POINT*' 


'*EXECUTED 6 TIMES*' 
'*EXECUTED 6 TIMES*' 


'*DO WHILE*' 
MORE = 0; SPACE_OK 
=1; 


DO WHILE (MORE AND SPACE_OK); 
ITEMS = ITEMS + 1; 
'*SKIPPED*' 
N 
TRACKS = 
N_ TRACKS + 10; 
'*SKIPPED*' 


IF N_TRACKS 
>= 999 
'*SKIPPED*' 
THEN SPACE_OK 
= 0; 


END; 


'*DO WHILE*' 
CODE= 'A'; 
DOWHILE (CODE = 'A'); 


TEMP = TEMP * STEP; 
'*EXECUTION STOPS*' 
IFTEMP> 98.6 
'*AFTER TEMP*' 


THEN CODE = '8'; 
'*EXCEEDS 98.6*' 


N_STEPS = N_STEPS 
+ 1; 


END; 


causes 
an 
unconditional 
transfer 
(branch) 
to 


another statement in the program. The statement 
receiving control would be written 


where 
"target" 
is 
a 
label 
identifying 
the 


statement. 


activates a procedure 
defined earlier in the pro- 


gram. 
The variables 
listed in "parm-list" 
are 


passed 
to 
the 
procedure, 
the 
procedure 
is 


executed, and then control 
returns to the state- 


ment following the CALL. Thus, unlike a GOTO, 
a CALL 
brings 
control 
back 
to the point 
of 


departure. 


Procedures 
are 
"subprograms" 
that 
make 
it 


possible to simplify the design of complex pro- 
grams and to share a single copy of a routine 
among programs. A procedure usually is designed 
to perform one function; i.e., to solve one part of 
the total problem with which the program is deal- 
ing. 
For 
example, 
a 
program 
to 
calculate 


paychecks could be broken down into separate 
procedures for calculating gross pay, income tax, 
Social Security and net pay. The organization 
of 


the "main" 
program then could be understood at 


a glance: 


CAll GROSS_PAY; 
CALL INCOME_TAX; 
CAll SOCIAL_SECURITY; 
CAll NET_PAY; 


Furthermore, 
the income tax procedure could be 


divided into separate procedures 
for calculating 
state and federal taxes. Procedures, 
then, provide 


a mechanism by which a large, complex problem 
can be attacked 
with a "divide 
and conquer" 
strategy. 


A procedure usually is defined early in a program, 
but it is only executed when it is referred to by 
name in a later PL/M-86 
statement. A procedure 


can accept a list of variables, called parameters, 
that it will use in performing 
its function. These 


parameters may assume different values each time 
the procedure is executed. 


PLlM-86 
provides 
two classes of procedures, 
typed and untyped. A typed procedure returns a 
value to the statement 
that activates it and, in 


addition, may accept parameters 
from that state- 


ment. A typed procedure is activated whenever its 
name appears in a statement; the value it returns 
effectively takes the place of the procedure name 
in the statement. Typed procedures can be used in 
all kinds of PLlM-86 
expressions. Untyped pro- 


cedures may accept parameters, 
but do not return 


a value. 
Untyped 
procedures 
are activated 
by 


CALL statements. Figure 2-55 shows how simple 
typed and untyped procedures 
may be declared 
and then activated. 


The statements forming the body of a procedure 
need not exist within the module that activates the 
procedure. The activating module can declare the 
procedure EXTERNAL, 
and the LINK-86 utility 
will connect the two modules. 


PLlM-86 
procedures 
can be written 
to handle 


interrupts. 
Procedures 
also 
may 
be 
declared 
REENTRANT, 
making them concurrently usable 
by different 
tasks 
in a 
multitasking 
system. 


PLlM-86 also has about 50 procedures built into 
the language, including facilities for: 


• 
converting variables from one type to another 


• 
shifting and rotating bits 


• 
performing input and output 


• 
manipulating strings 
• 
activating the CPU LOCK signal. 


I*DECLARATION 
OF A TYPED PROCEDURE THAT 
ACCEPTS TWO REAL PARAMETERS 
AND RETURNS A REAL VALUE* I 
AVG: PROCEDURE (X,Y) REAL; 


DECLARE (X,Y) REAL; 
RETURN (X+Y)/2.0; 
ENDAVG; 


1* ACTIVATING 
A TYPED PROCEDURE* I 
LOW =2.0; 
HIGH = 3.0; 
TOTAL = TOTAL + AVG (LOW,HIGH); 
1*2.5IS 
ADDED TO TOTAL* I 


I*DECLARATION 
OF AN UNTYPED PROCEDURE 
THAT ACCEPTS ONE PARAMETER* 
1 
TEST: PROCEDURE (X); 


DECLARE X BYTE; 
IF X=OH THEN 
COUNT = COUNT + 1; 


END TEST; 


1* ACTIVATING 
AN UNTYPED PROCEDURE* 1 


CALL TEST (ALPHA); 
I*COUNT 
IS INCREMENTED 
IF ALPHA = 0* 1 


Programmers 
who are familiar 
with the CPU 


architecture can obtain complete access to all pro- 
cessor facilities with ASM-86. Since the execution 
unit on both the 8086 and the 8088 is identical, 
both processors use the same assembly language. 
Examples 
of processor 
features 
not accessible 
through PLlM-86 
that can be utilized in ASM-86 


programs include: software interrupts, 
the WAIT 


and ESC instructions 
and explicit control of the 
segment registers. 


An ASM-86 program 
often 
can be written 
to 


execute faster and/or 
to use less memory than the 


same 
program 
written 
in 
PLlM-86. 
This 
is 
because the compiler has a limited "knowledge" 
of 
the 
entire 
program 
and 
must 
generate 
a 
generalized set of machine instructions 
that will 


work in all situations, but may not be optimal in a 
particular situation. For example, assume that the 
elements of an array are to be summed and the 
result 
placed 
in a variable 
in memory. 
The 


machine instructions 
generated by the PLlM-86 


compiler would move the next array element to a 
register and then add the register 
to the sum 


variable in memory. 
An ASM-86 programmer, 
knowing that a register will be "safe" 
while the 
array is summed, could instead add all the array 
elements to a register and then move the register 
to the sum variable, saving one instruction execu- 
tion per array element. 


It is easier to write assembly language programs in 
ASM-86 than it is in many assembly languages. 
ASM-86 
contains 
powerful 
data 
structuring 
facilities that are usually found only in high-level 


languages. ASM-86 also simplifies the program- 
mer's "view" 
of the 8086/8088 machine instruc- 
tion set. For example, although there are 28 dif- 
ferent types of MOV machine instructions, 
the 


programmer 
always writes a single form of the 
instruction: 


The assembler 
generates 
the correct 
machine- 


instruction 
form based on the attributes 
of the 
source and destination 
operands 
(attributes 
are 
covered later in this section). Finally, the ASM-86 
assembler performs extensive checks on the con- 
sistency of operand definition versus operand use 
in instructions, 
catching many common types of 
clerical errors. 


Compared to many assemblers, ASM-86 accepts a 
relaxed statement 
format 
(see figure 2-56). This 


helps to reduce clerical errors and allows pro- 
grammers 
to format 
their programs 
for better 


readability. 
Variable and label names may be up 


to 31 characters 
long and are not restricted 
to 
alphabetic and numeric characters. 
In particular, 
the underscore (_) 
may be used to improve the 


readability of long names. Blanks may be inserted 
freely between identifiers (there are no "column" 
requirements), 
and 
statements 
also 
may span 


multiple lines. 


All ASM-86 statements 
are classified as instruc- 
tions or directives. 
A clear distinction 
must be 


made 
here 
between 
ASM-86 
instructions 
and 


MOV 
AX, [BX + 3] 
MOV AX, 
[BX + 3] 


MOV 
AX, 
& 
[BX +3] 


ZERO 
EQU 
0 


CUR_PROJ 
EQU 
PROJECT [BX] [SI] 


THE_STACK_STARTS_HERE 
SEGMENT 


TIGHT_LOOP: 
JMPTIGHT_LOOP 


MOV 
ES: DATA_STRING 
[SI], AL 


WAIT: 
LOCK XCHG 
AX,SEMAPHORE 


; TYPICAL ASM-86 INSTRUCTION 
; BLANKS NOT SIGNIFICANT 


; CONTINUED STATEMENTS 


; SIMPLE ASM-86 DIRECTIVE 
; MORE COMPLEX DIRECTIVE 
; LONG IDENTIFIER 
; LABELLED STATEMENT 
; SEGMENT OVERRIDE PREFIX 
; LABEL & LOCK PREFIX 


8086/8088 
machine instructions. 
The assembler 


generates 
machine 
instructions 
from 
ASM-86 


instructions 
written 
by 
a 
programmer. 
Each 


ASM-86 
instruction 
produces 
one 
machine 


instruction, 
but 
the 
form 
of 
the 
generated 


machine instruction 
will vary according 
to the· 


operands written in the ASM-86 instruction. 
For 


example, writing 


produces 
a 
byte-immediate-to-register 
MOV, 
while writing 


produces 
a word-register-to-memory 
MOV. To 


the programmer, 
though, there is simply a MOV 
source-to-destination 
instruction. 


where parentheses 
denote 
optional 
fields (the 


parentheses are not actually written by program- 
mers). The label field names the storage location 
containing the machine instruction 
so that it can 


be referred to symbolically as the target of a JMP 
instruction 
elsewhere in the program. 
Writing a 


prefix causes ASM-86 to generate 
one· of the 


special prefix bytes (segment override, bus lock or 
repeat) 
immediately 
preceding 
the 
machine 


instruction. 
The mnemonic identifies the type of 


instruction (MOV for move, ADD for add, etc.) 
that is to be generated. Zero, one or two operands 
may 
be written 
next, 
separated 
by commas, 


according to the requirements 
of the instruction. 
Finally, writing a semicolon signifies that what 
follows is a comment. 
Comments 
do not affect 


the execution of a program, 
but they can greatly 


improve its clarity; all good ASM-86 programs 
are thoughtfully commented. 


Writing a directive gives ASM-86 information 
to 


use in generating instructions, 
but does not itself 


produce 
a machine 
instruction. 
About 
20 dif- 
ferent directives are available in ASM-86. Direc- 
tives are written like this: 


Some directives require 
a name to be present, 
while others prohibit a name. ASM-86 recognizes 
the directive from the mnemonic keyword written 
in the next field. Any operands 
required by the 


directive are written next, separated by commas. 
A comment may be written as the last field of a 
directive. 


Some of the 
more 
commonly 
used 
directives 


define procedures 
(PROC), 
allocate storage for 
variables (DB, OW, DO) give a descriptive name 
to a number or an expression (EQU), define the 
bounds 
of segments 
(SEGMENT 
and ENDS), 


and force instructions 
and data to be aligned at 


word boundaries (EVEN). 


Binary, decimal, octal and hexadecimal numeric 
constants 
(see figure 
2-57) may be written 
in 


ASM-86 statements; 
the assembler can perform 


basic arithmetic operations 
on these as well. All 


numbers must, however, be integers and must be 
representable 
in 
16 bits including 
a sign bit. 


Negative 
numbers 
are 
assembled 
in standard 


two's complement notation. 


Character constants are enclosed in single quotes 
and may be up to 255 characters long when used 


MOV 
MOV 
ADD 
OCTAL_8 
OCTAL_9 
ALL_ONES 
MINUS_5 
MINUS_6 


STRING [SI], 'A' 
STRING [SI], 41H 
AX,OC4H 
EQU 
100 
EQU 
10Q 
EQU 
11111111B 
EQU 
-5 
EQU 
-60 


; CHARACTER 
; EQUIVALENT 
IN HEX 


; HEX CONSTANT MUST START WITH NUMERAL 
; OCTAL 
; OCTAL ALTERNATE 
; BINARY 
; DECIMAL 
; DECIMAL ALTERNATE 


to initialize storage. 
When used as immediate 
operands, character constants may be one or two 
byte~ long to match the length of the destination 
operand. 


Most ASM-86 programs 
begin by defining the 
variables with which they will work. Three direc- 
tives, DB, DW and DD, are used to allocate and 
name 
data 
storage 
locations 
in ASM-86 
(see 
figure 2-58). The directives are used to define 
storage 
in 
three 
different 
units: 
DB 
means 


"define 
byte," 
DW means "define 
word," 
and 
DD means "define 
doubleword." 
The operands 
of these directives tell the assembler how many 
storage units to allocate and what initial values, if 
any, with which to fill the locations. 


A_SEG 
ALPHA 
BETA 
GAMMA 
DELTA 
EPSILON 
A_SEG 


B_SEG 
IOTA 
KAPPA 
LAMBDA 
MU 
B_SEG 


SEGMENT 
DB 
? 
DW 
? 
DD 
? 
DB 
? 
DW 
5· 


ENDS 


; NOT INITIALIZED 
; NOT INITIALIZED 
; NOT INITIALIZED 
; NOT INITIALIZED 
; CONTAINS 05H 


SEGMENT AT 55H ; SPECIFYING BASE ADDRESS 
DB 
'HELLO' 
; CONTAINS 48 45 4C 4C 4F H 
DW 
'AB' 
;CONTAINS4241H 
DD 
B_SEG 
; CONTAINS 0000 5500 H 
DB 
100 DUP 0 
; CONTAINS (100 X) OOH 
ENDS 


ATTRIBUTES 
OPERATORS 


VARIABLE 
SEGMENT 
OFFSET 
TY.PE 
LENGTH 
SIZE 


ALPHA 
A_SEG 
0 
1 
1 
1 
BETA 
A_SEG 
1 
2 
1 
2 
GAMMA 
A_SEG 
3 
4 
1 
4 
DELTA 
A_SEG 
7 
1 
1 
1 
EPSILON 
A_SEG 
8 
2 
1 
2 
IOTA 
B_SEG 
0 
1 
5 
5 
KAPPA 
B_SEG 
5 
2 
1 
2 
LAMBDA 
B_SEG 
7 
4 
1 
4 
MU 
B_SEG 
11 
1 
100 
100 


For every variable in an ASM-86 program, 
the 
assembler 
keeps track 
of three attributes: 
seg- 


ment, offset and type. Segment identifies the seg- 
ment that contains the variable (segment control 
is covered shortly). Offset is the distance in bytes 
of the variable from the beginning of its contain- 


ing segment. Type identifies the variable's alloca- 
tion unit (1 = byte, 2 = word, 4 = doubleword). 
When a variable is referenced in an instruction, 
ASM-86 uses these attributes 
to determine what 
form 
of 
the 
instruction 
to 
generate. 
If 
the 
variable's 
attributes 
conflict with its usage in an 
instruction, 
ASM-86 produces an error message. 


For example, attempting to add a variable defined 
as a word to a byte register is an error. There are 
cases where the assembler must be explicitly told 
an operand's 
type. For example, writing MOVE 
[BX],5 will produce an error message because the 
assembler does not know if [BX] refers to a byte, 
a word or a doubleword. 
The following operators 


can be used to provide this information: 
BYTE 
PTR, WORD PTR and DWORD 
PTR. 
In the 


previous example, a word could be moved to the 
location 
referenced 
by [BX] by writing MOVE 
WORD PTR [BX],5. 


ASM-86 also provides 
two built-in 
operators, 


LENGTH 
and 
SIZE, 
that 
can 
be written 
in 


ASM-86 
instructions 
along 
with 
attribute 


information. 
LENGTH 
causes the assembler to 


return the number of storage units (bytes, words 
or doublewords) 
occupied 
by an array. 
SIZE 


causes ASM-86 to return 
the total 
number 
of 


bytes occupied by a variable or an array. These 
operators and attributes make it possible to write 
generalized instruction sequences that need not be 
changed (only reassembled) if the attributes of the 
variables change (e.g., a byte array is changed to a 
word array). 
See figure 2-59 for an example of 


using the attributes and attribute operators. 


ASM-86 provides a means of symbolically defin- 
ing individual bits and strings of bits within a byte 
or a word. Such a definition 
is called a record, 


and each named bit string (which may consist of a 
single bit) in a record is called a field. Records 
promote efficient use of storage while at the same 
time improving 
the readability 
of the program 
and reducing 
the likelihood 
of clerical errors. 


Defining 
a record 
does 
not 
allocate 
storage; 


rather, 
a record 
is a template 
that 
tells the 


assembler the name and location of each bit field 
within the byte or word. When a field name is 
written later in an instruction, 
ASM-86 uses the 


record to generate an immediate mask for instruc- 
tions like TEST, AND, OR, etc., or an immediate 
count for shifts and rotates. See figure 2-60 for an 
example of using a record. 


; SUM THE CONTENTS OF TABLE INTO AX 
TABLE 
DW 
50 
DUP(?) 
; NOTE SAME INSTRUCTIONS 
WOULD WORK FOR 


; TABLE 
DB 
25 
DUP(?) 


; TABLE 
DW 
118 
DUP(?), 
ETC. 


SUB 
MOV 
MOV 


ADD_NEXT: 
SUB 
SI, TYPE TABLE 
ADD 
AX, TABLE [SI] 
LOOP 
ADD_NEXT 


; AX CONTAINS SUM 


AX,AX 
; CLEAR SUM 
CX, LENGTH TABLE; 
LOOP TERMINATOR 
SI, SIZE TABLE 
;POINT SUBSCRIPT 
; TO END OFTABLE 
; BACK UP ONE ELEMENT 
; ADD ELEMENT 
; UNTILCX=O 


EMP_BYTE 
DB 
? 
; 1 BYTE, UNINITIALIZED 


; BIT DEFINITIONS: 


~2 
: YEARS EMPLOYED 


1 
: SEX (1 = FEMALE) 


o 
: STATUS (1 = EXEMPT) 


EMP_BITSRECORD 
;RECORD DEFINED HERE 


& 
YRS_EMP 
: 6, 
& 
SEX: 1, 
& 
STATUS: 
1 


; SELECT NONEXEMPT 
FEMALES EMPLOYED 10 + YEARS 


MOV 
AL, EMP_BYTE 
; KEEP ORIGINAL INTACT 
TEST 
AL, MASK SEX 
; FEMALE? 
JZ 
REJECT 
; NO, QUITE 


TEST 
AL, MASK STATUS 
; NONEXEMPT? 
JNZ 
REJECT 
;NO, QUIT 


SHR 
AL, CL 
; ISOLATE YEARS 


CMP 
AL,11 
;>=10YEARS? 
JL 
REJECT 
; NO, QUIT 


; PROCESS SELECTED EMPLOYEE 


; RECORD USED HERE 
; GET SHIFT COUNT 


An ASM-86 
structure 
is a map, 
or template, 
that 


gives names 
and attributes 
(length, 
type, etc.) to a 


collection 
of fields. 
Each 
field 
in a structure 
is 


defined 
using 
DB, 
DW 
and 
DD 
directives; 
however, 
no storage 
is allocated 
to the structure. 
Instead, 
the structure 
becomes 
associated 
with 
a 


particular 
area 
of memory 
when 
a field 
name 
is 


referenced 
in an 
instruction 
along 
with 
a base 


value. 
The base value 
"locates" 
the structure; 
it 


may be a variable 
name 
or a base register 
(BX or 


BP). 
The 
structure 
may 
be 
associated 
with 


another 
area of memory 
by specifying 
a different 


base value. 
Figure 
2-61 shows how a simple 
struc- 


ture may be defined 
and used. 
Note 
that 
a struc- 


ture field may itself be a structure, 
allowing 
much 


more 
complex 
organizations 
to 
be 
laid 
out. 


Structures 
are 
particularly 
useful 
in 
situations 


where the same storage 
format 
is at multiple 
loca- 


tions, 
where 
the 
location 
of 
a 
collection 
of 


variables 
is not 
known 
at 
assembly-time, 
and 


where 
the 
location 
of 
a collection 
of variables 


changes 
during 
execution. 
Applications 
include 


multiple 
buffers 
for 
a single 
file, 
list processing 


and stack addressing. 


Figure 
2-62 provides 
sample 
ASM-86 
coding 
for 


each 
of 
the 
8086/8088 
addressing 
modes. 
The 


assembler 
interprets 
a bracketed 
reference 
to BX, 


BP, SI or DI as a base or index register 
to be used 


to construct 
the 
effective 
address 
of a memory 


operand. 
An 
unbracketed 
reference 
means 
the 


register 
itself is the operand. 


The 
following 
cases 
illustrate 
typical 
ASM-86 


coding 
for 
accessing 
arrays 
and 
structures, 
and 


show 
which 
addressing 
mode 
the 
assembler 


specifies 
in the machine 
instruction 
it generates: 


• 
If ALPHA 
is an array, 
then 
ALPHA 
[SI] is 


the 
element 
indexed 
by 
SI, 
and 
ALPHA 


[SI + 1] is the following 
byte (indexed). 


• 
If ALPHA 
is the base address 
of a structure 


and 
BET A is a field 
in the 
structure, 
then 


ALPHA. 
BETA 
selects 
the 
BETA 
field 


(direct). 


• 
If register 
BX contajns 
the base address 
of a 
structure 
and 
BET A is a field 
in the struc- 


ture, 
then 
[BX] .BET A refers 
to the 
BETA 


field (based). 


EMPLOYEE 
STRUC 
SSN 
DB 
9 
DUP(?) 
RATE 
DB 
1 
DUP(?) 
DEPT 
OW 
1 
DUP(?) 
YR_HIRED 
DB 
1 
DUP(?) 
EMPLOYEE 
ENDS 


MASTER 
DB 
12 
DUP(?) 
TXN 
DB 
12 
DUP(?) 


; CHANGE RATE IN MASTER TO VALUE IN TXN. 
MOV 
AL, TXN.RATE 
MOV 
MASTERRATE, 
AL 


; ASSUME BX POINTS TO AN AREA CONTAINING 
DATA IN THE SAME FORMAT AS THE EMPLOYEE 
STRUCTURE. 
ZERO THE SECOND DIGIT 
OF SSN 
MOV 
SI,1; 
INDEX VALUE OF 2ND DIGIT 
MOV 
[BX).SSN[SI],O 


ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
IN 
OUT 


AX,BX 
AL,5 
CX, ALPHA 
ALPHA,6 
ALPHA,DX 
BL, [BX] 
[SI], BH 
[PP].ALPHA, 
AH 
CX, ALPHA [SI] 
ALPHA [DI+2], 10 
[BX].ALPHA 
[SI), AL 
SI, [BP+4] [DIJ 
AL,30 
DX,AX 


; REGISTER +- REGISTER 
; REGISTER +-IMMEDIATE 
; REGISTER +- MEMORY (DIRECT) 
; MEMORY (DIRECT) +-IMMEDIATE 
; MEMORY (DIRECT) +- REGISTER 
; REGISTER +- MEMORY (REGISTER INDIRECT) 
; MEMORY (REGISTER INDIRECT) +-IMMEDIATE 
; MEMORY (BASED) +- REGISTER 
; REGISTER +- MEMORY (INDEXED) 
; MEMORY (INDEXED) +-IMMEDIATE 
; MEMORY (BASED INDEXED) +- REGISTER 
; REGISTER +- MEMORY (BASED INDEXED) 
; DIRECT PORT 
; INDIRECT PORT 


• 
If register BX contains 
the address 
of an 


array, then [BX] [SI] refers to the element 
indexed by SI (based indexed). 


• 
If register BX points to a structure 
whose 


ALPHA 
field 
is 
an 
array, 
then 
[BX] 


.ALPHA 
[SI] selects the element indexed by 


SI (based indexed). 


• 
If register BX points to a structure 
whose 


ALPHA 
field 
is itself 
a 
structure, 
then 


[BX].ALPHA.BETA 
refers 
to the 
BETA 


field of the ALPHA substructure (based). 


• 
If register BX points to a structure and the 
ALPHA field of the structure is an array and 
each element of ALPHA is a structure, then 
[BX].ALPHA[SI 
+ 3].BETA 
refers to the 


field 
BETA 
in 
the 
element 
of 
ALPHA 


indexed by [SI + 3] (based indexed). 


Note that DI may be used in place of SI in these 
cases and that BP may be substituted 
for BX. 
Without 
a segment override prefix, expressions 
containing BP refer to the current stack segment, 
and expressions containing 
BX refer to the cur- 


rent data segment. 


An ASM-86 program is organized into a series of 
named segments. These are "logical" 
segments; 
they 
are 
eventually 
mapped 
into 
8086/8088 


memory segments, 
but this usually is not done 


until the program is located. A SEGMENT direc- 
tive starts a segment, and an ENDS directive ends 
the 
segment 
(see figure 
2-63). 
All 
data 
and 


instructions 
written 
between 
SEGMENT 
and 
ENDS are part of the named segment. In small 
programs, 
variables often are defined in one or 
two segment(s), stack space is allocated in another 
segment, and instructions are written in a third or 
fourth segment. It is perfectly possible, however, 
to write a complete program 
in one segment; if 
this is done, all the segment registers will contain 
the 
same 
base 
address; 
that 
is, the 
memory 
segments 
will completely 
overlap. 
Large 
pro- 


grams may be divided into dozens of segments. 


The 
first 
instructions 
in 
a 
program 
usually 


establish 
the correspondence 
between 
segment 


names and segment registers, and then load each 
segment register with the base address of its cor- 
responding segment. The ASSUME directive tells 
the assembler what addresses will be in the seg- 
ment registers at execution time. The assembler 
checks each memory instruction 
operand, 
deter- 


mines which segment it is in and which segment 
register contains the address of that segment. If 
the assumed register is the register expected by the 
hardware 
for 
that 
instruction 
type, 
then 
the 
assembler generates the machine instruction 
nor- 
mally. If, however, the hardware expects one seg- 
ment register to be used, and the operand is not in 
the segment pointed to by that register, then the 
assembler 
automatically 
precedes 
the 
machine 


instruction 
with a segment override prefix byte. 
(If 
the 
segment 
cannot 
be 
overridden, 
the 


assembler produces an error message.) An exam- 
ple may clarify this. If register BP is used in an 
instruction, 
the 8086 and 8088 CPUs expect, as a 


default, that the memory operand will be located 
in the segment pointed to by SS-in 
the current 


DATA_SEG 
SEGMENT 


; DATA DEFINITIONS GO HERE 
DATA_SEG 
ENDS 


STACK_SEG 
SEGMENT 


; ALLOCATE 
100 WORDS FOR A STACK AN D 
LABEL THE INITIAL TOS FOR LOADING SP. 
DW 100 DUP(?) 
STACK TOP LABEL WORD 
STACK_SEG 
ENDS 


CODE_SEG 
SEGMENT 


; GIVE ASSEMBLER 
INITIAL REGISTER-TO-SEGMENT 


; 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTE THAT IN THIS 


; 
PROGRAM THE EXTRA SEGMENT INITIALLY 


; 
OVERLAPS THE DATA SEGMENT ENTIRELY. 


ASSUME 
CS: CODE_SEG, 


& 
DS: DATA_SEG, 


& 
ES: DATA_SEG, 


& 
SS: STACK_SEG 


START: 
; THIS IS THE BEGINNING OF THE PROGRAM. 
; LOC-86 WILL PLACE A JMP TO THIS 
; LOCATION AT ADDRESS FFFFOH. 


; LOAD THE SEGMENT REGISTERS. CS DOES NOT 
HAVETOBELOADEDBECAUSESYSTEM 
RESET SETS IT TO FFFFH, AN D TH E 
LONG JMP INSTRUCTION 
AT THAT ADDRESS 
UPDATES IT TO THE ADDRESS OF CODE_SEG. 
SEGMENT REGISTERS ARE LOADED FROM AX 
BECAUSE THERE IS NO IMMEDIATE-TO- 
SEGMENT_REGISTER 
FORM OFTHE 
MOV 
INSTRUCTION. 


MOV 
AX, DATA_SEG 
MOV 
DS, AX 
MOV 
ES, AX 
MOV 
AX, STACK_SEG 
MOV 
SS, AX 


; SET STACK POINTER TO INITIAL TOS. 


MOV 
SP, OFFSET STACK_TOP 


; SEGMENTS ARE NOW ADDRESSABLE. 
; MAIN PROGRAM CODE GOES HERE. 
CODE_SEG 
ENDS 


; NEXT STATEMENT 
ENDS ASSEMBLY 
AND TELLS 


LOC-86 THE PROGRAMS STARTING ADDRESS. 


stack segment. 
A programmer 
may, 
however, 
choose to use BP to address a variable in the cur- 
rent data 
segment-the 
segment pointed 
to by 
DS. The ASSUME directive enables the assembler 
to detect 
this 
situation 
and 
to 
automatically 
generate the needed override prefix. 


It also is possible for a programmer 
to explicitly 
code segment override prefixes rather than relying 
on the assembler. This may result in a somewhat 
better-documented 
program 
since attention 
is 


called 
to 
the 
override. 
The 
disadvantage 
of 


explicit segment overrides is that the assembler 
does not check whether 
the operand 
is in fact 


addressable 
through 
the 
overriding 
segment 


register. 


ASM-86, in conjunction 
with the relocation and 


linkage 
facilities, 
provides 
much 
more 


sophisticated 
segment handling capabilities than 


have been described 
in this introduction. 
For 


example, different logical segments may be com- 
bined 
into 
the 
same 
physical 
segment, 
and 


segments may be assigned the same physicalloca- 
tions (allowing a "common" 
area to be accessed 


by different 
programs 
using different 
variable 


and label names). 


Procedures may be written in ASM-86 as well as 
in PL/M-86. 
In fact, procedures 
written in one 


language are callable from the other, 
provided 


that a few simple conventions are observed in the 
ASM-86 program. 
The purpose of ASM-86 pro- 


cedures is the same as in PLlM-86: 
to simplify the 


design of complex programs and to make a single 
copy of a commonly-used routine accessible from 
anywhere in the program. 


An ASM-86 program activates a procedure with a 
CALL instruction. The procedure terminates with 
a RET instruction, 
which transfers control to the 


instruction following the CALL. Parameters may 
be passed in registers or pushed onto the stack 
before calling the procedure. The RET instruction 
can discard stack parameters 
before returning to 


the caller. 


Unlike PL/M-86 procedures, ASM-86 procedures 
are executable where they are coded, as well as by 
a CALL 
instruction. 
Therefore, 
ASM-86 pro- 
cedures often are defined following the main pro- 
gram 
logic, 
rather 
than 
preceding 
it 
as 
in 


PLlM-86. 
Figure 
2-64 shows 
how procedures 


may be defined and called in ASM-86. Section 
2-10 contains examples of procedures that accept 
parameters on the stack. 


Fundamentally, 
LINK-86 
combines 
separate 


relocatable object modules into a single program. 
This 
process 
consists 
primarily 
of 
combining 
(logical) segments of the same name into single 
segments, 
adjusting 
relative 
addresses 
when 
segments are combined, 
and resolving external 


references. 


A programmer can use a procedure that is actual- 
ly contained 
in another 
module by naming the 


procedure 
in an ASM-86 EXTRN 
directive, 
or 


declaring 
the procedure 
to be EXTERNAL 
in 


PLlM-86. 
The procedure 
is defined or declared 


PUBLIC in the module where it actually resides, 
meaning that it can be used by other modules. 
When 
LINK-86 
encounters 
such 
an 
external 


reference, it searches through the other modules 
in its input, trying to find the matching PUBLIC 
declaration. 
If it finds the referenced 
object, 
it 


links it to the reference, "satisfying" 
the external 


reference. 
If 
it cannot 
satisfy 
the 
reference, 


LINK-86 prints a diagnostic 
message. LINK-86 
also checks PL/M-86 
procedure 
calls and func- 


tion 
references 
to insure 
that 
the 
parameters 


passed to a procedure are the type expected by the 
procedure. 


LINK-86 gives the programmer, 
particularly 
the 


ASM-86 
programmer, 
great 
control 
over 
segments (segments may be combined end to end, 
renamed, 
assigned 
the 
same 
locations, 
etc.). 


LINK-86 also produces 
a map that summarizes 


the link process and lists any unusual conditions 
encountered. 
While the output 
of LINK-86 
is 
generally input to LOC-86, it also may again be 
input to LINK-86 to permit modules to be linked 
in incremental groups. 


LOC-86 
accepts 
the 
single 
relocatable 
object 


module 
produced 
by LINK-86 
and 
binds 
the 


memory 
references 
in 
the 
module 
to 
actual 


memory 
addresses. 
Its 
output 
is an 
absolute 


object module ready for loading into the memory 
of an execution 
vehicle. LOC-86 also inserts a 


FREQUENCY 
DB 
256 DUP (0) 


USART_DATA 
EQU 
OFFOH 
; DATA PORT ADDRESS 
USART_STAT 
EQU 
OFF2H 
; STATUS PORT ADDRESS 


NEXT: 
CALL 
CHAR_IN 
CALL 
COUNT_IT 
JMP 
NEXT 


CHAR_IN 
PROC 


; THIS PROCEDURE DOES NOT TAKE PARAMETERS. 


IT SAMPLES THE USART STATUS PORT 
UNTIL A CHARACTER 
IS READY, AND 
THEN READS THE CHARACTER 
INTO AL 
MOV 
DX, USART_STAT 
AGAIN: 
IN 
AL, DX 
; READ STATUS 
AND 
AL,2 
; CHARACTER 
PRESENT? 


JZ 
AGAIN 
; NO, TRY AGAIN 
MOV 
DX, USART_DATA 
IN 
AL, DX 
; YES, READ CHARACTER 
RET 


CHAR_IN 
ENDP 


COUNT_IT 
PROC 


; THIS PROCEDURE EXPECTS A CHARACTER IN AL. 


IT INCREMENTS 
A COUNTER IN A FREQUENCY 
TABLE BASED ON THE BINARY VALUE OF 
THE CHARACTER. 


XOR 
MOV 
INC 
RET 
ENDP 


AH, AH 
; CLEAR HIGH BYTE 
SI, AL 
; INDEX INTO TABLE 
FREQUENCY [S]; BUMP THE COUNTER 


direct intersegment 
JMP instruction 
at location 


FFFFOH. The target of the JMP instruction is the 
logical beginning of the program. When the 8086 
or 8088 is reset, this instruction 
is automatically 
executed to restart the system. LOC-86 produces 
a memory map of the absolute object module and 
a table 
showing 
the address 
of every symbol 


defined in the program. 


LlB-86 is a valuable adjunct 
to the R & L pro- 
grams. It is used to maintain 
relocatable 
object 


modules in special files called libraries. Libraries 


are a convenient 
way to make 
collections 
of 


modules available to LlNK-86. When a module 
being linked refers to "external" 
data or instruc- 


tions, LlNK-86 can automatically 
search a series 


of libraries, 
find 
the referenced 
module, 
and 


include it in the program being created. 


OH-86 converts an absolute object module into 
Intel's standard hexadecimal format. This format 
is used by some PROM programmers 
and system 


loaders, 
such as the iSBC 957™ and SDK-86 


loaders. 


Users 
who 
have 
developed 
substantial, 
fully- 


tested 
assembly 
language 
programs 
for 
the 


SOSO/SOS5microprocessors 
may 
want 
to 
use 


CONY -S6 to automatically convert large amounts 
of this code into ASM-S6 source code (see figure 
2-65). CONV-S6 accepts an ASM-SO source pro- 
gram as input and produces an ASM-S6 source 
program 
as 
output, 
plus 
a 
print 
file 
that 


documents the conversion and lists any diagnostic 
messages. 


Some programs cannot be completely converted 
by CONV-S6. Exceptions include: 


• 
self-modifying code, 


• 
software timing loops, 


• 
SOS5RIM and SIM instructions, 


• 
interrupt code, and 


• 
macros. 


By using the diagnostic 
messages produced 
by 
CONV-S6, the converted ASM-S6 source file can 
be manually edited to clean up any sections not 
converted. 
A converted 
program 
is typically 


10-20% larger than the ASM-SO version and does 
not take full advantage of the SOS6/S0SSarchitec- 
ture. However, 
the development 
time saved by 
using CON V-S6 can make it an attractive alter- 
native 
to 
rewriting 
working 
programs 
from 


scratch. 


Sample Programs 


Figures 2-66 and 2-67 show how a simple program 
might be written in PLlM-S6 
and ASM-S6. The 


program 
simulates 
a pair 
of rolling dice and 


executes on an Intel SDK-S6 System Design Kit. 
The SDK-S6 is an SOS6-based computer 
with 


memory, parallel and serial I/O ports, a keypad 
and a display. The SDK-S6 is implemented on a 
single PC board which includes a large prototype 
area for system expansion and experimentation. 
A ROM-based monitor program provides a user 
interface 
to the system; commands 
are entered 


through 
the keypad and monitor 
responses are 


written on the display. 
With the addition 
of a 


cable and software 
interface (called SDK-CS6), 
the SDK-S6 may be connected 
to an Intellec® 


Microcomputer 
Development 
System. 
In 
this 


mode, the user enters monitor 
commands 
from 


the Intellec keyboard and receives replies on the 
Intellec CRT display. 


r-, 
- 
- 
{ 
EDIT 
> 


I 
'-1-' 


I 
rEliiTE57 
!----~ 
ASM-86 I 
--, 
SOURCE 
~~~~ 


The dice program runs on an SDK-S6 that is con- 
nected to an Intellec® Microcomputer 
Develop- 


ment System. The program 
displays 
two con- 


tinuously changing digits in the upper left corner 
of the Intellec display. 
The digits are random 
numbers in the range 1-6. A roll is started 
by 


entering a monitor 
GO command. 
Pressing the 
INTR key on the SDK-S6 keypad stops the roll. 


There are two procedures in the PL/M-S6 version 
of the dice program. 
The first is called CO for 
console output. This is an untyped PUBLIC pro- 
cedure that is supplied on an SDK-CS6 diskette. 
CO 
is written 
in PL/M-S6 
and 
outputs 
one 
character 
to the Intellec console. 
It is declared 
EXTERNAL in the dice program because it exists 
in 
another 
module. 
LINK-86 
searches 
the 
SDK-C86 library for CO and includes it in the 
single relocatable object module it builds. 


RANDOM 
is an internal typed procedure; 
It IS 


contained in the dice module and returns a word 
value that is a random number between 1 and 6. 
RANDOM 
does not use any parameters 
and is 


activated 
in the parameter 
list passed 
to CO. 
When CO is called like this, first RANDOM is ac- 
tivated, then 30 is added to the number it returns 
and the sum is passed to CO. 


PL/M-86 
COMPILER 
DICE 


ISIS-II 
PL/M-86 
V1.2 
COMPILATION 
OF 
MODULE 
DICE 
OBJECT 
MODULE 
PLACED 
IN 
:F1:DICE.OBJ 
COMPILER 
INVOKED 
BY: 
PLM86:F 
1:DICE. P86 
XREF 


8 
1 
9 
2 
10 
2 


11 
1 


12 
2 
13 
2 
14 
2 


15 
2 
16 
2 
17 
2 


18 
19 


20 


21 
2 
22 
2 
23 
2 


24 
2 
25 
2 
26 
2 


27 


~~C~~ISD~kOGRAM 
SIMULATES 
THE 
ROLL 
OF 
A 
PAIR 
OF 
DICE 
*1 


1* 
GIVE 
NAMES 
TO 
CONSTANTS 
*1 
DECLARE 
CLEAR$CRT 
1 
LITERALLY 
'01 BH '; 


DECLARE 
CLEAR$CRT2 
LITERALLY 
'045H'; 


DECLARE 
HOME$CURSOR1 
LITERALLY 
'OlBH'; 
DECLARE 
HOME$CURSOR2 
LITERALLY 
'048H'; 


DECLARE 
SPACE 
LITERALLY 
'020H'; 


1* 
INTELLEC 
*1 
1* 
CRT 
*1 
1* 
CONTROL 
*1 
1* 
CODES 
*1 
I*ASCII 
BLANK*I 


1* 
PROGRAM 
VARIABLES 
*1 
DECLARE 
(RANDOM$NUMBER,SAVE) 
WORD; 


1* 
CONSOLE 
OUTPUT 
PROCEDURE 
*1 
CO: 
PROCEDURE(X) 
EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE 
X 
BYTE; 
END 
CO; 


1* 
RANDOM 
NUMBER 
GENERATOR 
PROCEDURE 
*1 
1* 
ALGORITHM 
FOR 
16-BIT 
RANDOM 
NUMBER 
FROM: 
*1 
1* 
"A 
GUIDE 
TO 
PLIM 
PROGRAMMING 
FOR 
*1 
1* 
MICROCOMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS," 
*1 
1* 
DANIEL 
D. 
MCCRACKEN, 
*1 
1* 
ADDISON-WESLEY, 
1978 
*1 
RANDOM: 
PROCEDURE 
WORD; 


RANDOM$NUMBER 
= SAVE; 
I*START 
WITH 
OLD 
NUMBER*I 
RANDOM$NUMBER 
= 2053 
* RANDOM$NUMBER 
+ 
13849; 
SAVE 
= RANDOM$NUMBER; 
I*SAVE 
FOR 
NEXT 
TIME*I 
I*FORCE 
16-BIT 
NUMBER 
INTO 
RANGE 
1-6*1 
RANDOM$NUMBER 
= RANDOM$NUMBER 
MOD 
6 
+ 
1; 
RETURN 
RANDOM$NUMBER; 
END 
RANDOM; 


1* 
MAIN 
ROUTINE 
*1 
1* 
CLEAR 
THE 
SCREEN*I 
CALL 
CO(CLEAR$CRT1); 
CALL 
CO(CLEAR$CRT2); 


1* 
ROLL 
THE 
DICE 
UNTIL 
INTERRUPTED 
*1 
DO 
WHILE 
1; 
I*"DO 
FOREVER"*I 
I*NOTE 
THAT 
ADDING 
30 
TO 
THE 
DIE 
VALUE 
1* 
CONVERTS 
IT 
TO 
ASCII. 


CALL 
CO(RANDOM 
+ 
030H); 


CALL 
CO(SPACE); 


CALL 
CO(RANDOM 
+ 
030H); 
1* 
HOME 
THE 
CURSOR 
*1 
CALL 
CO(HOME$CURSOR1); 


CALL 
CO(HOME$CURSOR2); 


END; 


*1 
*1 
l*lST 
DIE*I 
I*BLANK*I 
1*2ND 
DIE*I 


DEFN 
ADDR 
SIZE 
NAME, 
ATTRIBUTES, 
AND 
REFERENCES 


-------------------------------- 


2 
CLEARCRT1 
LITERALLY 
18 


CLEARCRT2 
LITERALLY 
19 


8 
OOOOH 
CO 
PROCEDURE 
EXTERNAL(O) 
STACK=OOOOH 
18 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


0002H 
71 
DICE 
PROCEDURE 
STACK=0004H 


HOMECURSOR1 
LITERALLY 
24 


HOMECURSOR2 
LITERALLY 


25 


11 
0049H 
44 
RANDOM 
PROCEDURE 
WORD 
STACK=0002H 
21 
23 


Figure 2-66. Sample PL/M-86 
Program 


2-93 


CODE 
AREA 
SIZE 
CONSTANT 
AREA 
SIZE 
VARIABLE 
AREA 
SIZE 
MAXIMUM 
STACK 
SIZE 
51 
LINES 
REkD 
o PROGRAM 
ERROR(S) 


END 
OF 
PL/M-86 
COMPILATION 


LITERALLY 


22 


BYTE 
PARAMETER 
9 


0075H 
OOOOH 
0004H 
0004H 


117D 
OD 
4D 
4D 


0000 
1BOO 
0002 
4500 
0004 
lBOO 
0006 
4800 
0008 
2000 
OODA 
???? 


ISIS-II 
KCS-86 
KACRO 
ASSEMBLER 
V2.0 
ASSEMBLY 
OF 
MODULE 
DICE 


OBJECT 
MODULE 
PLACED 
IN 
:Fl :DICE.OBJ 


ASSEMBLER 
INVOKED 
BY: 
ASM86 
:Fl:DICE.A86 
XREF 


; SEGKENT 
GROUP 
UEFINITIONS 
~EEDED 
FOR 
PL/M-86 
COMPATIBILITY 
CGROUP 
GROUP 
CODE 


DGROUP 
GROUP 
DATA,STACK 


INFORM 
ASSEMBLER 
OF 
SEGMENT 
REGISTER 
CONTENTS. 


ASSUME 
CS:CGROUP,DS:DGROUP,SS:DGROUP,ES:NOTHING 


; ALLOCATE 
DATA 


l>ATA 
SEGMENT 
PUBLIC 
'DATA' 


NOTE 
THAT 
THE 
FOLLOWING 
ARE 
PASSED 
ON 
THE 
STACK 
TO 
THE 
PL/M-86 


PROCEDURE 
'CO'. 
BY 
CONVENTION, 
A 
BYTE 
PARAMETER 
IS 
PASSED 
IN 
THE 
LOW-ORDER 
8-BITS 
OF 
A 
WORD 
ON 
THE 
STACK. 
HENCE, 
THESE 
ARE 


; 
DEFINED 
AS 
WORD 
VALUES, 
THOUGH 
THEY 
OCCUPY 
1 BYTE 
ONLY. 


CLEAR 
CRTl 
DW 
01BH 
INTELLEC 
CLEAR-CRT2 
OW 
045H 
CRT 
HOME 
CURSORl 
DW 
01BH 
CONTROL 
HOKE-CURSOR2 
DW 
048H 
CODES 
SPACE 
DW 
020H 
ASCII 
BLANK 
SAVE 
DW? 
HOLDS 
LAST 
16-BIT 
RANDOM 
NUMBER 
DATA 
ENDS 


; ALLOCATE 
STACK 
SPACE 


STACK 
SEGMENT 
STACK 
'STACK' 


OW 
20 
OUP 
(?) 


; LABEL 
INITIAL 
TOS: 
FOR 
LATER 
USE. 
STACK 
TOP 
LABEL 
WORD 
STACK- 
ENDS 


RANDOM 
NUMBER 
GENERATOR 
PROCEDURE 
ALGORITHM 
FOR 
16-BIT 
RANDOM 
NUMBER 
FROM: 
"A 
GUIDE 
TO 
PL/M 
PROGRAMMING 
FOR 


MICROCOMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS," 


DANIEL 
D. 
MCCRACKEN 
; 
ADDISON-WESLEY. 
1978 


RANDOM 
PROC 
MOV 
AX,SAVE 
; NEW 
NUMBER 


0003 
B90508 
0006 
F1E 1 
0008 
051936 
OOOB 
A30AOO 


OOOE 
2BD2 
0010 
B90600 
0013 
F7Fl 


0015 
8BC2 
0017 
40 
0018 
C3 


0019 
B8---- 


001C 
8ED8 
001E 
8EDO 


0023 
FF360000 
0027 
E80000 
002A 
FF360200 


002E 
E80000 


0031 
E8CCFF 
0034 
0430 
0036 
50 


0037 
E80000 
003A 
FF360800 


003E 
E80000 
0041 
E8BCFF 
0044 
0430 
0046 
50 
0047 
E80000 


004A 
FF360400 
004E 
E80000 
0051 
FF360600 
0055 
E80000 


0058 
EBD7 


MOV 
CX,2053 
OLD 
NUMBER 
• 2053 


MUL 
CX 
+ 
13849 
ADD 
AX, 13849 
MOV 
SAVE,AX 
SAVE 
FOR 
NEXT 
TIME 


; FORCE 
16-BIT 
NUMBER 
INTO 
RANGE 
1 - 
6 


; 
BY 
MODULO 
6 DIVISION 
+ 
1 


SUB 
DX,DX 
CLEAR-UPPER 
DIVIDEND 
MOV 
CX,6 
SET 
DIVISOR 
DIV 
CX 
DIVIDE 
BY 
6 


MOV 
AX,DX 
REMAINDER 
TO 
AX 


INC 
AX 
ADD 
1 
RET 
RESULT 
IN 
AX 


RANDOM 
ENDP 


MAIN 
PROGRAM 


LOAD 
SEGMENT 
REGISTERS 


NOTE 
PROGRAM 
DOES 
NOT 
USE 
ES; 
CS 
IS 
INITIALIZED 
BY 
HARDWARE 
RESET; 
DATA 
& STACK 
ARE 
MEMBERS 
OF 
SAME 
GROUP, 
SO 
ARE 
TREATED 
AS 
A 
SINGLE 
MEMORY 
SEGMENT 
POINTED 
TO 
BY 
BOTH 
DS & SS. 
START: 
MOV 
AX,DGROUP 
MOV 
DS,AX 
MOV 
SS,AX 


INITIALIZE 
STACK 
POINTER 
MOV 
SP,OFFSET 
DGROUP:STACK_TOP 


CLEAR 
THE 
SCREEN 
PUSH 
CLEAR 
CRTl 
CALL 
CO 


PUSH 
CLEAR 
CRT2 
CALL 
CO 


; ROLL 
THE 
DICE 
UNTIL 
INTERRUPTE 
ROLL: 
CALL 
RANDOM 
ADD 
AL, 030H 
PUSH 
AX 
CALL 
CO 
PUSH 
SPACE 


CALL 
CO 
CALL 
RANDOM 
ADD 
AL,030H 
PUSH 
AX 


CALL 
CO 


HOME 
THE 
CURSOR 
PUSH 
HOME 
CURSOR1 


CALL 
CO 


PUSH 
HOME 
CURSOR2 
CALL 
CO 


CONTINUE 
FOREVER 


JMP 
ROLL 


CODE 
ENDS 


GET 
1ST 
DIE 
IN 
AL 


CONVERT 
TO 
ASCII 
PASS 
IT 
TO 


CONSOLE 
.OUTPUT 


OUTPUT 
A BLANK 
GET 
2ND 
DIE 
IN 
AL 
CONVERT 
TO 
ASCII 


PASS 
IT 
TO 


CONSOLE 
OUTPUT 


NAME 
TYPE 
VALUE 
ATTRIBUTES, 
XREFS 


??SEG 
SEGMENT 
SIZE=OOOOH 
PARA 
PUBLIC 
CGROUP. 
GROUP 
CODE 
711 11 
CLEAR 
CRT 1. 
V 
WORD 
OOOOH 
DATA 
19/1 77 


CLEAR:::CRT2. 
V WORD 
0002H 
DATA 
20/1 79 


CO. 
L 
NEAR 
OOOOH 
EXTRN 
411 78 
80 
86 
88 
92 
95 
97 


CODE. 
SEGMENT 
SIZE=005AH 
PARA 
PUBLIC 
'CODE' 
711 37 
100 
DATA. 
SEGMENT 
SIZE=OOOCH 
PARA 
PUBLIC 
'DATA' 
811 14 
25 
DGROUP. 
GROUP 
DATA 
STACK 
8/1 11 
11 69 
74 


,IOME CURSOR 
1. V WORD 
0004H 
DATA 
2111 94 


HOME-CURSOR2. 
V WORD 
0006H 
DATA 
22/1 96 


RANDOM. 
L 
NEAR 
OOOOH 
CODE 
4611 60 
83 
89 


ROLL. 
L 
NEAR 
0031H 
CODE 
83/1 99 


SAVE. 
V WORD 
OOOAH 
DATA 
2411 47 
51 


SPACE 
V WORD 
0008H 
DATA 
2311 87 


STACK 
SEGMENT 
SIZE=0028H 
PARA 
STACK 
'STACK' 


STACK 
TOP 
V 
WORD 
0028H 
STACK 
3211 74 


START-. 
L 
NEAR 
0019H 
CODE 
6911 104 


The ASM-86 version of the dice program operates 
like the PL/M-86 version. Since the program uses 
the PLlM-86 
CO procedure 
for writing data to 


the Intellec console, it adheres to certain conven- 
tions established by the PLlM-86 
compiler. The 


program's 
logical 
segments 
(called 
CODE, 
DATA and STACK-the 
program does not use 


an extra segment) are organized into two groups 
called CGROUP and DGROUP. All the members 
of a group of logical segments are located in the 
same 
64k 
byte 
physical 
memory 
segment. 


Physically, 
the program's 
DATA 
and STACK 


segments can be viewed as "subsegments" 
of 


DGROUP. 


PL/M-86 
procedures 
expect 
parameters 
to be 


passed on the stack, so the program pushes each 
character before calling CO. Note that the stack 
will be "cleaned up" by the PLlM-86 
procedure 


before 
returning 
(i.e., 
the 
parameter 
will be 


removed from the stack by CO). 


2.10 
Programming 
Guidelines 
and Examples 


This section addresses 
8086/8088 
programming 


from 
two 
different 
perspectives. 
A series of 


general 
guidelines 
is 
presented 
first. 
These 


guidelines apply to all types of systems and are 
intended to make software 
easier to write, and 


particularly, 
easier to maintain and enhance. The 


second part contains 
a number of specific pro- 


gramming 
examples. 
Written 
primarily 
in 


ASM-86, 
these 
examples 
illustrate 
how 
the 


instruction set and addressing modes may be uti- 
lized in various, commonly encountered program- 
ming situations. 


These guidelines encourage 
the development 
of 


8086/8088 
software that is adaptable 
to change. 


Some of the guidelines refer to specific processor 
features and others suggest approaches to general 
software 
design issues. PL/M-86 
programmers 
need not be concerned with the discussions that 
deal with specific hardware 
topics; they should, 


however, 
give careful 
attention 
to the system 


design subjects. Systems 
that 
are designed 
in 
accordance 
with 
these 
recommendations 


should 
be less costly to modify 
or extend. 
In 
addition, 
they should 
be better-positioned 
to 


take advantage 
of new hardware 
and software 
products 
that are constantly 
being introduced 
by Intel. 


Segments should be considered 
as independent 


logical units whose physical locations in memory 
happen to be defined by the contents of the seg- 
ment registers. Programs 
should be independent 


of the actual contents of the segment registers and 
of the physical locations of segments in memory. 
For 
example, 
a 
program 
should 
not 
take 
advantage of the "knowledge" 
that two segments 


are physically adjacent to each other in memory. 
The single exception 
to this fully-independent 


treatment of segments is that a program may set 
up more than one segment register to point to the 
same 
segment 
in memory, 
thereby 
obtaining 


addressability 
through 
more than 
one segment 


register. For example, if both OS and ES point to 
the same segment, a string located in that segment 
may be used as a source operand 
in one string 


instruction and as a destination 
string in another 


instruction 
(recall that a destination 
string must 


be located in the extra segment). 


Any data aggregate or construct such as an array, 
a structure, a string or a stack should be restricted 
to 64k bytes in length and should be wholly con- 
tained in one segment (i.e., should not cross a seg- 
ment boundary). 


Segment registers should only contain values sup- 
plied by the relocation and linkage facilities. Seg- 
ment register values may be moved to and from 
memory, pushed onto the stack and popped from 
the stack. Segment registers should never be used 
to hold temporary 
variables nor should they be 


altered in any other way. 


As an additional 
guideline, 
code should not 
be 
written within six bytes of the end of physical 
memory (or the end of the code segment if this 
segment is dynamically 
relocatable). 
Failure to 


observe this guideline could result in an attempted 
opcode 
prefetch 
from 
non-existent 
memory, 


hanging the CPU if READY is not returned. 


It is possible to write a program that deliberately 
changes some of its own machine 
instructions 


during execution. While this technique may save a 
few bytes or machine cycles, it does so at the 
expense of program 
clarity. This is particularly 


true if the program 
is being examined 
at the 


machine instruction 
level; the machine instruc- 


tions shown in the assembly listing may not match 
those found in memory or monitored 
from the 


bus. It also precludes 
executing the code from 


ROM. Also, because of the prefetch queue within 
the 8086 and 8088, code that 
is self-modified 


within six bytes of the current point of execution 
cannot 
be guaranteed 
to execute as intended. 
(This code may already have been fetched.) Fin- 
ally, 
a 
self-modifying 
program 
may 
prove 


incompatible 
with 
future 
Intel 
products 
that 


assume 
that 
the 
content 
of 
a code 
segment 


remains constant during execution. 


A corrollary 
to this requirement 
is that variable 


data should not be placed in a code segment. Con-. 
stant data may be written in a code segment, but 
this is not recommended 
for two reasons. First, 
programs 
are simpler to understand 
if they are 


uniformly subdivided into segments of code, data 
and stack. Second, placing data in a code segment 
can restrict the segment's position independence. 
This is because, 
in general, 
the segment 
base 


address of a data item may be changed, but the 
offset (displacement) 
of the data item may not. 


This 
means 
that 
the entire 
segment 
must 
be 


moved as a unit to avoid changing the offset of 
the constant 
data. 
If the constant 
data 
were 


located in a data segment or an extra segment, 
individual 
procedures 
within the code segment 


could be moved independently. 


Since 
I/O 
devices 
vary 
so 
widely 
in 
their 


capabilities and their interface designs, I/O soft- 
ware is inevitably device dependent. 
Substituting 


a hard 
disk 
for 
a floppy 
disk, 
for example, 


necessitates 
software 
changes 
even though 
the 


disks are functionally identical. I/O software can, 
however, be designed to minimize the effect of 
device changes on programs. 


Figure 2-68 illustrates a design concept that struc- 
tures an I/O system into a hierarchy of separately 
compiled/assembled 
modules. 
This 
approach 


isolates 
application 
modules 
that 
use 
the 


input/output 
devices 
from 
all 
physical 


characteristics 
of the hardware 
with which they 
ultimately communicate. 
An application 
module 


that reads a disk file, for example, should have no 
knowledge of where the file is located on the disk, 
what size the disk sectors are, etc. This allows 
these characteristics 
to change without affecting 


the 
application 
module. 
To 
an 
application 


module, the I/O system appears to be a series of 
file-oriented commands (e.g., Open, Close, Read, 
Write). An application 
module would typically 


issue 
a 
command 
by 
calling 
a 
file 
system 


procedure. 


The file system processes I/O command requests, 
perhaps checking for gross errors, and calls a pro- 
cedure in the I/O supervisor. The I/O supervisor 
is a bridge between the functional I/O request of 
the application module and the physical I/O per- 
formed by the lowest-level modules in the hier- 
archy. There should be separate modules in the 
supervisor for different types of devices and some 
device-dependent code may be unavoidable at this 
level. The I/O supervisor would typically perform 
overhead 
activities 
such 
as 
maintaining 
disk 


directories. 


The modules that actually communicate 
with the 


I/O devices (or their controllers) are at the lowest 
level in the hierarchy. These modules contain the 
bulk of the system's device-dependent 
code that 


will have to be modified in the event that a device 
is changed. 


The 8089 Input/Output 
Processor 
is specifically 


designed 
to 
encourage 
the 
development 
of 


modular, 
hierarchical 
I/O 
systems. 
The 
8089 


allows knowledge of device characteristics 
to be 


"hidden" 
from not only application 
programs, 


but also from the operating system that controls 
the CPU. The CPU's 
I/O supervisor can simply 


prepare a message in memory that describes the 
nature of the operation to be performed, and then 
activate the 8089. The 8089 independently 
per- 
forms all physical I/O and notifies the CPU when 
the operation has been completed. 


Operating systems also should be organized in a 
hierarchy 
similar 
to the concept 
illustrated 
in 


figure 2-69. Application 
modules should "see" 


only the upper level of the operating system. This 
level might provide services like sending messages 
between 
application 
modules, 
providing 
time 


delays, etc. An intermediate level might consist of 
housekeeping 
routines 
that dispatch 
tasks, alter 
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priofltles, 
manage 
memory, 
etc. At the lowest 


level would 
be 
the 
modules 
that 
implement 


primitive operations such as adding and removing 
tasks or messages from lists, servicing timer inter- 
rupts, etc. 


Interrupt Service Procedures 


Procedures that service external interrupts should 
be considered differently 
than those that service 


internal 
interrupts. 
A service procedure 
that is 


activated by an internal interrupt, may, and often 
should, 
be made 
reentrant. 
External 
interrupt 


procedures, 
on the other hand, should be viewed 


as temporary tasks. In this sense, a task is a single 
sequential thread of execution; it should not be 
reentered. The processor's response to an external 
interrupt may be viewed as the following sequence 
of events: 


• 
the running (active) task is suspended, 


• 
a new task, the interrupt service procedure, is 
created and becomes the running task, 


• 
the interrupt task ends, and is deleted, 


• 
the 
suspended 
task 
is 
reactived 
and 


becomes the running 
task from 
the point 


where it was suspended. 


An external interrupt 
procedure 
should only be 


interruptable 
by a request that activates a dif- 


ferent interrupt procedure. 
When the number of 


interrupt 
sources is not too large, this can be 


accomplished by assigning a different 
type code 


and 
corresponding 
service 
procedure 
to 
each 


source. 
In systems 
where 
a large 
number 
of 


similar sources can generate closely spaced inter- 
rupts 
(e.g., 
500 
communication 
lines), 
an 
approach similar to that illustrated in figure 2-70, 
may be used to insure that the interrupt 
service 


procedure 
is not reentered, 
and yet, interrupts 


arriving 
in bursts 
are 
not 
missed. 
The 
basic 


technique is to divide the code required to service 
an interrupt into two parts. The interrupt service 
procedure itself is kept as short as possible; it per- 
forms the absolute minimum amount of process- 
ing necessary to service the device. It then builds a 
message that contains enough information 
to per- 
mit another task, the interrupt message processor, 
to complete 
the interrupt 
service. 
It adds 
the 


message to a queue (which might be implemented 
as a linked 
list), and terminates 
so that 
it is 


available to service the next interrupt. 
The inter- 


rupt message processor, 
which is not reentrant, 


obtains a message from the queue, finishes pro- 
cessing the interrupt associated with that message, 
obtains the next message (if there is one), etc. 
When a burst of interrupts occurs, the queue will 
lengthen, but interrupts will not be missed so long 
as there is time for the interrupt service procedure 
to be activated and run between requests. 


MULTIPLE INTERRUPT SOURCES 


~ 
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INTERRUPT 
MESSAGE 
PROCESSOR 


Parameters 
are frequently 
passed to procedures 
on a stack. Results produced 
by the procedure, 
however, 
should be returned 
in other memory 
locations or in registers. In other words, the called 
procedure 
should "clean 
up" 
the stack by dis- 
carding 
the parameters 
before 
returning. 
The. 


RET 
instruction 
can 
perform 
this 
function. 
PL/M-86 
procedures 
always 
follow 
this 
convention. 


Programs should make no assumptions about the 
contents of the undefined bits in the flag-images 
stored 
in memory 
by the PUSHF 
and SAHF 
instructions. These bits always should be masked 
out of any comparisons 
or tests that use these 


flag-images. The undefined bits of the word flag- 
image can be cleared by ANDing the word with 
FD5H. The undefined bits of the byte flag-image 
can be cleared by ANDing the byte with D5H. 


These 
examples 
demonstrate 
the 
8086/8088 


instruction set and addressing modes in common 
programming situations. The following topics are 
addressed: 


• 
procedures (parameters, reentrancy) 


• 
various 
forms 
of 
JMP 
and 
CALL 


instructions 


• 
bit manipulation 
with the ASM-86 RECORD 


facility 


• 
dynamic code relocation 


• 
memory mapped I/O 


• 
breakpoints 


• 
interrupt handling 


• 
string operations 


These examples are written primarily in ASM-86 
and will be of most interest to assembly language 
programmers. 
The PL/M-86 
compiler generates 


code 
that 
handles 
many 
of 
these 
situations 


automatically 
for PL/M-86 
programs. For exam- 
ple, 
the compiler 
takes 
care 
of 
the stack 
in 
PL/M-86 
procedures, 
allowing the programmer 
to concentrate 
on solving the application 
prob- 


lem. PL/M-86 programmers, 
however, may want 


to 
examine 
the 
memory 
mapped 
I/O 
and 
interrupt 
handling examples, 
since the concepts 
illustrated 
are generally 
applicable; 
one of the 
interrupt procedures is written in PL/M-86. 


The examples are intended to show one way to use 
the instruction set, addressing modes and features 
of ASM-86. They do not demonstrate 
the "best" 
way to solve any particular problem. The flexibil- 
ity of the 8086 and 8088, application 
differences 
plus variations in programming 
style usually add 
up to a number of ways to implement a program- 
ming solution. 


Procedures 


The code in figure 2-71 illustrates 
several tech- 
niques that are typically used in writing ASM-86 
procedures. 
In this example a calling program 
invokes a procedure 
(called EXAMPLE) 
twice, 
passing it a different byte array each time. Two 
parameters are passed on the stack; the first con- 
tains the number of elements in the array, and the 
second 
contains 
the 
address 
(offset 
in 
OAT A_SEG) 
of the first array element. 
This 
same technique can be used to pass a variable- 
length parameter list to a procedure (the "array" 
could be any series of parameters 
or parameter 
addresses). Thus, although the procedure always 
receives two parameters, 
these can be used to 
indirectly 
access 
any 
number 
of 
variables 
in 
memory. 


Any results returned 
by a procedure 
should be 
placed in registers or in memory, but not on the 
stack. AX or AL is often used to hold a single 
word or byte result. Alternatively, 
the calling pro- 
gram can pass the address 
(or addresses) 
of a 
result area to the procedure as a parameter. 
It is 
good practice for ASM-86 programs to follow the 
calling conventions 
used by PL/M-86; 
these are 
documented 
in MCS-86 
Assembler 
Operating 
Instructions 
For 
ISIS-II 
Users, 
Order 
No. 


9800641. 


EXAMPLE 
is defined 
as a FAR 
procedure, 
meaning it is in a different segment than the call- 
ing program. 
The calling program 
must use an 
intersegment 
CALL 
to activate 
the procedure. 


Note that this type of CALL saves CS and IP on 
the stack. If EXAMPLE 
were defined as NEAR 
(in the same segment as the caller) then an intra- 
segment CALL would be used, and only IP would 
be saved on the stack. It is the responsibility 
of 
the calling program to know how the procedure is 
defined and to issue the correct type of CALL. 


STACK_SEG 
SEGMENT 
DW 
20 DUP (?) 
; ALLOCATE 20-WORD STACK 


STACK_TOP 
LABEL 
WORD 
; LABEL INITIAL TOS 
STACK_SEG 
ENDS 


DATA_SEG 
SEGMENT 


ARRAY_1 
DB 
10 DUP (?) 
; 10-ELEMENT BYTE ARRAY 


ARRAY_2 
DB 
5 DUP (?) 
; 5-ELEMENT BYTE ARRAY 


DATA_SEG 
ENDS 


PROC_SEG 
SEGMENT 


ASSU ME CS:PROC_SEG 
,DS:DATA_SEG,SS:ST 
ACK_SEG 
,ES: NOTHING 


; MUST BE ACTIVATED BY 
INTERSEGMENT 
CALL 


; PROCEDURE PROLOG 
PUSH 
MOV 
PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSHF 
SUB 
SP,6 


; END OF PROLOG 


; PROCEDURE BODY 
MOV 
CX,[BP+S] 
;GETELEMENTCOUNT 
MOV 
BX, [BP+6] 
; GET OFFSET OF 1ST ELEMENT 


;PROCEDURECODEGOESHERE 
; FIRST PARAMETER CAN BE ADDRESSED: 
; 
[BXj 


; LOCAL STORAGE CAN BE ADDRESSED: 
; 
[BP-S], 
[BP-10], 
[BP-12] 


; ENDOF PROCEDURE BODY 


; PROCEDURE EPILOG 


ADD 
POPF 
POP 
BX 
POP 
CX 
POP 
BP 


; END OF EPILOG 


; PROCEDURE RETURN 
RET 


BP 
BP, SP 
CX 
BX 


; SAVE BP 
; ESTABLISH BASE POINTER 
; SAVE CALLER'S 
REGISTERS 


; 
AND FLAGS 


; ALLOCATE3WORDS 
LOCAL STORAGE 


; DE-ALLOCATE 
LOCAL STORAGE 


; RESTORE CALLER'S 


REGISTERS 
AND 
FLAGS 


CALLER_SEG 
SEGMENT 
. GIVE ASSEMBLER 
SEGMENT/REGISTER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


ASSUME 
CS:CALLER_SEG, 
& 
DS:DATA_SEG, 


& 
SS:STACK_SEG, 
& 
ES:NOTHING 
; NO EXTRA SEGMENT IN THIS PROGRAM 


; INITIALIZE SEGMENT REGISTERS 
START: 
MOV 
AX,DATA_SEG 
MOV 
DS,AX 
MOV 
AX,STACK_SEG 


MOV 
SS,AX 
MOV 
SP ,OFFSET STACK_TOP 
; POINT SP TO TOS 


; ASSUME ARRAY _1 
IS INITIALIZED 


~CALL "EXAMPLE", 
PASSING ARRAY_1, 
THAT IS, THE NUMBER OF ELEMENTS 


IN THE ARRAY, AND THE LOCATION OFTHE FIRST ELEMENT. 


MOV 
AX,SIZE ARRAY_1 


PUSH 
AX 
MOV 
AX,OFFSET ARRAY_1' 


PUSH 
AX 


CALL 
EXAMPLE 


; ASSUME ARRAY _21S 
INITIALIZED 


MOV 
PUSH 
MOV 
PUSH 
CALL 


AX,SIZE ARRAY_2 
AX 
AX,OFFSET ARRAY_2 
AX 
EXAMPLE 
ENDS 


END 
START 


Figure 2-72 shows the stack before 
the caller 


pushes the parameters onto it. Figure 2-73 shows 
the stack as the procedure 
receives it after the 


CALL has been executed. 


EXAMPLE 
is divided 
into four sections. 
The 


"prolog" 
sets up register BP so it can be used to 


address data on the stack (recall that specifying 
BP as a base register 
in an instruction 
auto- 
matically refers to the stack segment unless a seg- 
ment override prefix is coded). The next step in 
the prolog is to save the "state of the machine" as 


it existed when the procedure was activated. This 
is done by pushing any registers used by the pro- 
cedure (only CX and BP in this case) onto the 
stack. If the procedure changes the flags, and the 
caller expects the flags to be unchanged following 
execution 
of the procedure, 
they also may be 
saved on the stack. The last instruction in the pro- 
log allocates three words on the stack for the pro- 
cedure to use as local temporary 
storage. Figure 
2-74 shows the stack at the end of the prolog. 
Note that PL/M-86 
procedures 
assume that all 


registers except SP and BP can be used without 
saving and restoring. 


BP+S_ 


BP+6_ 


PARAMETER 1 


PARAMETER 2 


OLOCS 


OLDIP 


OLD BP 


OLD CX 


OLD BX 


OLD FLAGS 


LOCAL 1 


LOCAL 2 


LOCAL 3 


BP-S_ 


BP-10_ 


BP-12_ 


PARAMETER 1 


PARAMETER 2 


OLDCS 


OLD IP 


The procedure "body" 
does the actual processing 


(none in the example). 
The parameters 
on the 


stack are addressed relative to BP. Note that if 
EXAMPLE 
were a NEAR procedure, 
CS would 


not be on the stack and the parameters would be 
two bytes "closer" 
to BP. BP also is used to 


address the local variables 
on the stack. 
Local 


constants 
are 
best 
stored 
in a data 
or extra 
segment. 


The procedure "epilog" 
reverses the activities of 


the prolog, leaving the stack as it was when the 
procedure was entered (see figure 2-75). 


r- 
I' 


PARAMETER 1 


PARAMETER 2 


RETURN ADDRESS 


OLD BP 


h 
h 


The procedure "return" 
restores CS and IP from 
the stack and discards the parameters. 
As figure 


2-76 shows, when the calling program is resumed, 
the stack is in the same state as it was before any 
parameters were pushed onto it. 


Figure 2-77 shows a simple procedure that uses an 
ASM-86 structure 
to address the stack. Register 
BP is pointed to the base of the structure, which is 
the top of the stack since the stack grows toward 
lower addresses (see figure 2-78). Any structure 
element can then be addressed by specifying BP as 
a base register: 


Figure 2-79 shows a different approach 
to using 
an ASM-86 structure 
to define the stack layout. 


As shown in figure 2-80, register BP is pointed at 
the middle of the structure (at OLD_BP) 
rather 
than at the base of the structure. 
Parameters 
and 
the return 
address 
are thus located at positive 
displacements 
(high addresses) 
from 
BP, while 
local 
variables 
are 
at 
negative 
displacements 
(lower addresses) from BP. This means that the 
local variables will be "closer" 
to the beginning 
of the stack segment and increases the likelihood 
that the assembler will be able to produce shorter 
instructions 
to access these variables, 
i.e., their 
offsets from SS may be 255 bytes or less and can 
be expressed as a I-byte value rather than a 2-byte 
value. Exit from the subroutine 
also is slightly 


faster because a MOY instruction 
can be used to 
deallocate the local storage instead of an ADD 
(compare figure 2-71). 


It is possible for a procedure to be activated a sec- 
ond time before 
it has returned 
from 
its first 
activation. 
For example, 
procedure 
A may call 
procedure 
B, and an interrupt 
may occur while 
procedure B is executing. If the interrupt 
service 
procedure calls B, then procedure 
B is reentered 
and must be written to handle this situation cor- 
rectly, 
i.e., 
the 
procedure 
must 
be 
made 
reentrant. 


An ASM-86 procedure will be reentrant if it uses 
the stack for storing all local variables. When the 
procedure 
is reentered, 
a new "generation" 
of 
variables will be allocated on the stack. The stack 
will grow, 
but 
the sets of variables 
(and 
the 
parameters 
and 
return 
addresses 
as well) will 
automatically be kept straight. The stack must be 
large 
enough 
to 
accommodate 
the 
maximum 
"depth" 
of procedure 
activation 
that can occur 


under actual running conditions. 
In addition, any 
procedure 
called by a reentrant 
procedure 
must 
itself be reentrant. 


A related situation 
that also requires 
reentrant 
procedures 
is 
recursion. 
The 
following 
are 
examples of recursion: 


• 
A calls A (direct recursion), 


• 
A calls B, B calls A (indirect recursion), 


• 
A calls B, B calls C, C calls A (indirect 
recursion). 


CODE 
SEGMENT 
ASSUME CS:CODE 
MAX 
PROC 


; THIS PROCEDURE IS CALLED BY THE FOLLOWING 
SEQUENCE: 


PUSH PARM1 
PUSH PARM2 


; 
CALL MAX 


; IT RETURNS THE MAXIMUM 
OF THE TWO WORD 
PARAMETERS 
IN AX. 


; DEFINE THE STACK LAYOUT AS A STRUCTURE. 
STACK_LAYOUT 
STRUC 
OLD_BP 
DW? 
RETURN_ADDR 
DW? 
PARM_2 
DW? 
PARM_1 
DW? 
STACK_LAYOUT 
ENDS 


PUSH 
MOV 


MOV 
CMP 
JG 
MOV 


; EPILOG 
FIRST_iS_MAX: 
POP 


; RETURN 
RET 
ENDP 


ENDS 
END 


; SAVED BP VALUE-BASE 
OF STRUCTURE 


; RETURN ADDRESS 
; SECOND PARAMETER 
; FIRST PARAMETER 


BP 
BP, SP 


AX, [BP].PARM_1 
AX, [BP].PARM_2 
FIRST_iS_MAX 
AX, [BP].PARM_2 


BP 


; SAVE IN OLD_BP 
; POINT TO OLD_BP 


; IF FIRST 
; > SECOND 
; THEN RETURN FIRST 
; ELSE RETURN SECOND 


; RESTORE BP (& SP) 


; DISCARD PARAMETERS 


PARAMETER 1 


PARAMETER 2 


RETURN ADDRESS 


OLD BP 


" 
" 


The 8086/8088 
instruction set contains many dif- 
ferent types of JMP and CALL instructions (e.g., 
direct, indirect through register, indirect through 
memory, 
etc.). These varying types of transfer 


provide efficient use of space and execution time 
in different programming 
situations. 
Figure 2-81 
illustrates 
typical use of the different 
forms of 


these 
instructions. 
Note 
that 
the 
ASM-86 


assembler uses the terms "NEAR" 
and "FAR" 


to denote intrasegment 
and intersegment 
trans- 


fers, respectively. 


EXTRA 
SEGMENT 


; CONTAINS 
STRUCTURE TEMPLATE THAT "NEARPROC" 


; 
USES TO ADDRESS AN ARRAY PASSED BY ADDRESS. 
DUMMY 
STRUC 


PARM_ARRAY 
DB 
256 DUP? 
DUMMY 
ENDS 


EXTRA 
ENDS 


SEGMENT 
ASSUME CS:COPE,ES:EXTRA 


NEARPROC 
PROC 


; LAY OUT THE STACK (THE DYNAMIC STORAGE AREA OR DSA). 
DSASTRUC 
STRUC 


I 
DW 
LOC_ARRA 
Y 
DW 
OLD_BP 
DW 
RETADDR 
DW 
POINTER 
DD 
COUNT 
DB 
DB 
ENDS 


10 DUP (?) 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 


, 
; ORIGINAL BP VALUE 
; RETURN ADDRESS 
; 2NDPARM-POINTER TO "PARM_ARRAY" 
; 1ST PARM-A 
BYTE OCCUPIES 


A WORD ON TH E STACK 


; USE AN EQU TO DEFINE THE BASE ADDRESS OF THE 


DSA. CANNOT SIMPLY USE BP BECAUSE IT WILL 
BE POINTING TO "OLD_BP" 
IN THE MIDDLE OF 


; 
THE DSA. 


DSA 
EQU 
[BP - OFFSET OLD_BP] 


; PROCEDURE ENTRY 


PUSH 
MOV 
SUB 


BP 
; SAVE BP 
BP, SP 
; POINT BP AT OLD_BP 
SP, OFFSET OLD_BP 
; ALLOCATE 
LOC_ARRAY 
& I 


; PROCEDURE BODY 
; ACCESS LOCAL VARIABLE I 
MOV 
AX,DSA.I 


; ACCESS LOCAL ARRAY (3) I.E., 4TH ELEMENT 
MOV 
SI,6 
; WORD ARRAY-INDEX 
IS 3'2 
MOV 
AX,DSA.LOC_ARRAY 
[SI] 


; LOAD POINTER TO ARRAY PASSED BY ADDRESS 
LES 
BX,DSA.POINTER 


; ES:BX NOW POINTS TO PARM_ARRAY 
(0) 
; ACCESS SI'TH ELEMENT OF PARM_ARRAY 
MOV 
AL,ES:[BX].PARM_ARRAY 
[SI] 


; ACCESSTHE 
BYTE PARAMETER 
MOV 
AL,DSA.COUNT 


NEARPROC 
CODE 


; PROCEDURE EXIT 
MOV 
SP,BP 
; DE-ALLOCATE 
LOCALS 
POP 
BP 
; RESTORE BP 


; STACK NOW AS RECEIVED FROM CALLER 
RET 
6 
; DISCARD PARAMETERS 


ENDP 
ENDS 
END 


The procedure 
in figure 2-81 illustrates 
how a 


PLlM-86 
DO 
CASE 
construction 
may 
be 


implemented in ASM-86. It also shows: 
I 
COUNT 


-POINTER 


RETADDR 


OLD_BP 


LOC_ARRAY 
(9) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(8) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(7) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(6) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(5) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(4) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(3) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(2) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(1) 


LOC_ARRAY 
(0) 


I 


" 


• 
an indirect 
CALL 
through 
memory 
to a 


procedure located in another segment, 


• 
an indirect JMP though memory to a label in 
the same segment, 


• 
an indirect JMP through a register to a label 
in the same segment, 


• 
a direct CALL 
to a procedure 
in another 
segment, 


• 
a direct CALL to a procedure 
in the same 


segment, 


Figure 2-80. Procedure 
Example 
3 Stack Layout 


• 
direct JMPs to labels in the same segment, 
within -128 to +127 bytes ("SHORT") 
and 


farther than -128 to +127 bytes ("NEAR"). 


DATA 
SEGMENT 


; DEFINE THE CASE TABLE (JUMP TABLE) USED BY PROCEDURE 
"DO_CASE." 
THE OFFSET OF EACH LABEL WILL 


; 
BE PLACED IN THE TABLE BY THE ASSEMBLER. 


CASE_TABLE 
DW 
ACTIONO, ACTION1, ACTION2, 
& 
ACTION3, ACTION4, ACTION5 
DATA 
ENDS 


; DEFINE TWO EXTERNAL (NOT PRESENT IN THIS 
ASSEMBLY 
BUT SUPPLIED BY R & L FACILITY) 
PROCEDURES. ONE IS IN THIS CODE SEGMENT 
(NEAR) AND ONE IS IN ANOTHER SEGMENT (FAR). 


EXTRN 
NEAR_PROC: 
NEAR, FAR_PROC: 
FAR 


; DEFINE AN EXTERNAL LABEL (JUMP TARGET) THAT 
IS IN ANOTHER SEGMENT. 


EXTRN 
ERR_EXIT: 
FAR 


CODE 
SEGMENT 
ASSUME 
CS: CODE, DS: DATA 


; ASSUME DS HAS BEEN SET UP 
BY CALLER TO POINTTO 
"DATA" 
SEGMENT. 


DO_CASE 
PROC 
NEAR 


; THIS EXAMPLE PROCEDURE RECEIVES TWO 
PARAMETERS 
ON THE STACK. THE FIRST 


PARAMETER 
IS THE "CASE NUMBER" 
OF 


A ROUTINE TO BE EXECUTED (0-5). THE SECOND 
PARAMETER 
IS A POINTER TO AN ERROR 
PROCEDURE THAT IS EXECUTED IF AN INVALID 
CASE NUMBER (>5) IS RECEIVED. 


; LAYOUTTHESTACK. 
STACK_LAYOUT 
STRUC 


OLD_BP 
DW? 


RETADDR 
DW? 


ERR_PROC_ADDR 
DD 
? 


CASE_NO 
DB? 
DB 
? 


STACK_LAYOUT 
ENDS 


; SET UP PARAMETER ADDRESSING 
PUSH 
BP 
MOV 
BP, SP 


; CODE TO SAVE CALLER'S 
REGISTERS COULD GO HERE. 


; CHECK THE CASE NUMBER 
MOV 
MOV 
CMP 
JLE 


BH,O 
BL, [BP].CASE_NO 
BX, LENGTH CASE_TABLE 
OK 
; ALL CONDITIONAL 
JUMPS 


; ARE SHORT DIRECT 


; CALL THE ERROR ROUTINE WITH A FAR 
INDIRECT CALL. A FAR INDIRECT CALL 
IS INDICATED SINCE THE OPERAND HAS 
TYPE "DOUBLEWORD." 
CALL 
[BP].ERR_PROC_ADDR 


; JUMP DIRECTLY TO A LABEL IN ANOTHER SEGMENT. 


A FAR DIRECT JUMP IS INDICATED SINCE 
THE OPERAND HAS TYPE "FAR." 
JMP 
ERR_EXIT 


OK: 
; MULTIPLY CASE NUMBER BY 2 TO GET OFFSET 
INTO CASE_TABLE 
(EACH ENTRY IS 2 BYTES). 
SHL 
BX,1 


; NEAR INDIRECT JUMP THROUGH SELECTED 
ELEMENT OF CASE_TABLE. 
A NEAR 
INDIRECT JUMP IS INDICATED SINCE THE 
OPERAND HAS TYPE "WORD." 


JMP 
CASE_TABLE 
[BX] 


ACTIO NO: 
; EXECUTED IF CASE_NO 
= 0 


; CODE TO PROCESS THE ZERO CASE GOES HERE. 
; FOR ILLUSTRATION 
PURPOSES, USE A 
NEAR INDIRECT JUMP THROUGH A 
REGISTER TO BRANCH TO THE POINT 
WHERE ALL CASES CONVERGE. 
A DIRECT JUMP (JMP ENDCASE) IS 
ACTUALLY 
MORE APPROPRIATE 
HERE. 


MOV 
AX, OFFSET ENDCASE 
JMP 
AX 


ACTION1: 
; EXECUTED IF CASE_NO 
= 1 
; CALL A FAR EXTERNAL PROCEDURE. A FAR 
DIRECT CALL IS INDICATED SINCE OPERAND 
HAS TYPE "FAR." 


CALL 
FAR_PROC 


; CALL A NEAR EXTERNAL PROCEDURE. 
CALL 
NEAR_PROC 


; BRANCH TO CONVERGENCE 
POINT USING NEAR 
DIRECT JUMP. NOTE THAT "ENDCASE" 
IS MORE THAN 127 BYTES AWAY 
SO A NEAR DIRECT JUMP WILL BE USED. 
JMP 
ENDCASE 


ACTION2: 
; EXECUTED IF CASE_NO 
= 2 
; CODE GOES HERE 
JMP 
ENDCASE; 
NEAR DIRECT JUMP 


ACTION3: 
; EXECUTED IF CASE_NO 
= 3 


; CODE GOES HERE 
JMP 
ENDCASE; 
NEAR DIRECT JMP 


; ARTIFICIALLY 
FORCE "ENDCASE" 
FURTHER AWAY 
SOTHAT 
ABOVE JUMPS CANNOT BE "SHORT." 


ORG 
500 


ACTION4: 
; EXECUTED IF CASE_NO 
= 4 


; CODE GOES HERE 
JMP 
ENDCASE; 
NEAR DIRECT JUMP 


ACTION5: 
; EXECUTED IF CASE_NO 
= 5 


; CODE GOES HERE. 
; BRANCH TO CONVERGENCE 
POINT USING 
SHORT DIRECT JUMP SINCE TARGET IS 
WITHIN 127 BYTES. MACHINE INSTRUCTION 
HAS 1-BYTE DISPLACEMENT 
RATHER THAN 
2-BYTE DISPLACEMENT 
REQUIRED FOR 
NEAR DIRECT JUMPS. "SHORT" 
IS 
WRITTEN BECAUSE "ENDCASE" 
IS A FORWARD 
REFERENCE, WHICH ASSEMBLER 
ASSUMES IS 


"NEAR." 
IF "ENDCASE" 
APPEARED PRIOR 
TO THE JUMP, THE ASSEMBLER 
WOULD 
AUTOMATICALLY 
DETERMINE IF ITWERE REACHABLE 
WITH A SHORT JUMP. 


JMP 
SHORTENDCASE 


; POP CALLER'S 
REGISTERS HERE. 
; RESTORE BP & SP, DISCARD PARAMETERS 
AND RETURN TO CALLER. 
MOV 
SP, BP 
POP 
BP 
RET 
6 


ENDP 
ENDS 
END 


Figure 2-82 shows how the ASM-86 RECORD 
facility may be used to manipulate 
bit data. The 


example shows how to: 


• 
right-justify a bit field, 


• 
test for a value, 


• 
assign a constant known at assembly time, 


• 
assign a variable, 


• 
set or clear a bit field. 


DATA 
SEGMENT 


; DEFINE A WORD ARRAY 
XREF 
DW 3000 DUP (?) 


; EACH ELEMENT OF XREF CONSISTS OF 3 FIELDS: 


A 2-BIT TYPE CODE, 
A 1-BIT FLAG, 


; 
A 13-BIT NUMBER. 


; DEFINE A RECORDTO 
LAY OUT THIS ORGANIZATION. 


L1NE_REC 
RECORD 
LINE_TYPE: 
2, 


& 
VISIBLE: 1, 
& 
L1NE_NUM: 
13 
DATA 
ENDS 


CODE 
SEGMENT 
ASSUME CS: CODE, 
DS: DATA 


; ASSUME SEGMENT REGISTERS ARE SET UP PROPERLY 
AND THAT SIINDEXES 
AN ELEMENT OF XREF. 


; A RECORD FIELD-NAME 
USED BY ITSELF RETURNS 
THE SHIFT COUNT REQUIRED TO RIGHT-JUSTIFY 


; 
THE FIELD. ISOLATE "LINE_TYPE" 
IN THIS 


; 
MANNER. 
MOV 
AL, XREF [SI] 
MOV 
CL, LINE_TYPE 
SHR 
AX, CL 


; THE "MASK" 
OPERATOR APPLIED TO A RECORD 
FIELD-NAME 
RETURNS THE BIT MASK 
REQUIRED TO ISOLATE THE FIELD WITHIN 
THE RECORD. CLEAR ALL BITS EXCEPT 
"L1NE_NUM." 


MOV 
DX, XREF[SI] 
AND 
DX, MASK L1NE_NUM 


; DETERMINE THE VALUE OF THE "VISIBLE" 
FIELD 
TEST 
XREF[SI], MASK VISIBLE 
JZ 
NOT_VISIBLE 
; NO JUMP IF VISIBLE = 1 
NOT_VISIBLE: 
; JUMP HERE IF VISIBLE = 0 


; ASSIGN A CONSTANT 
KNOWN AT ASSEMBLY-TIME 
TO A FIELD, BY FIRST CLEARING THE BITS 
AND THEN OR'ING IN THE VALUE. IN 
THIS CASE "LINE_TYPE" 
IS SET TO 2 (10B). 


AND 
XREF[SI], NOT MASK LINE_TYPE 
OR 
XREF[SI],2 SHL LINE_TYPE 


; THE ASSEMBLER 
DOES THE MASKING AND SHIFTING. 


; THE RESULT IS THE SAME AS: 


AND 
XREF[SI], 3FFFH 
OR 
XREF[SI], 8000H 
BUT IS MORE READABLE AND LESS SUBJECT 
TO CLERICAL ERROR. 


8086 Wv8088 CE~I~t~~,ft,'2C~~~~o~~~TS 


SHL 
AX, CL 
; SHIFTTO 
"LINE 
UP" BITS 
AND 
XREF[SI], NOT MASK LINE_TYPE 
; CLEAR BITS 
OR 
XREF[SI], AX 
; OR IN NEW VALUE 


; NO SHIFT IS REQUIRED TO ASSIGN TO THE 
RIGHT-MOST FIELD. ASSUMING AX CONTAINS 
A VALID NUMBER (HIGH 3 BITS ARE 0), 
ASSIGN AX TO "L1NE_NUM." 


AND 
XREF[SI], NOT MASK L1NE_NUM 
OR 
XREF[SI], AX 


; A FIELD MAY BE SET OR CLEARED WITH 
ONE INSTRUCTION. 
CLEAR THE "VISIBLE" 
FLAG AND THEN SET IT. 


AND 
OR 
XREF[SI], NOT MASK VISIBLE 
XREF[SI], MASK VISIBLE 


ENDS 
END 


The following considerations 
apply to position- 


independent code sequences: 


• 
A label that is referenced by a direct FAR 
(intersegment) transfer is not moveable. 


• 
A label that 
is referenced 
by an indirect 


transfer (either NEAR or FAR) is moveable 
so long as the register or memory pointer to 
the label contains the label's current address. 


• 
A label that is referenced by a SHORT (e.g., 
conditional 
jump) 
or a direct NEAR 
(in- 


trasegment) transfer is moveable so long as 
the referencing instruction is moved with the 
label as a unit. 
These 
transfers 
are self- 


relative; 
that is they require only that the 


label maintain 
the same distance 
from the 


referencing instruction, 
and actual addresses 
are immaterial. 


• 
Data is segment-independent, 
but not offset- 


independent. 
That 
is, a data item may be 


moved to a different 
segment, but it must 
maintain the same offset from the beginning 
of the segment. Placing constants 
in a unit 


of 
code 
also 
effectively 
makes 
the 
code 


offset-dependent, 
and 
therefore 
is 
not 


recommended. 


• 
A procedure should not be moved while it is 
active or while any procedure it has called is 
active. 


• 
A section of code that has been interrupted 
should not be moved. 


The segment that is receiving a section of code 
must have "room" 
for the code. If the MOVS (or 


MOVSB or MOVSW) 
instruction 
attempts 
to 
auto-increment 
DI past 64k, it wraps around to 0 


and causes the beginning of the segment to be 
overwritten. 
If a segment override is needed for 


the source operand, code similar to the following 
can be used to properly resume the instruction if it 
is interrupted: 


RESUME: 
REP 
MOVS 
DESTINATION, ES:SOURCE 


;IF CX NOT ~ 0THEN INTERRUPT HAS OCCURRED 


AND 
CX,CX 
; CX=O? 


JNZ 
RESUME 
;NO, FINISH EXECUTION 


;CONTROL COMES HERE WHEN STRING HAS BEEN MOVED. 


If 
the 
MOVS 
is 
interrupted, 
the 
CPU 
"remembers" 
the 
segment 
override, 
but 


"forgets" 
the presence of the REP prefix when 


execution resumes. Testing CX indicates whether 
the instruction is completed or not. Jumping back 
to the instruction resumes it where it left off. Note 
that a segment override cannot be specified with 
MOVSB or MOVSW. 


Figure 2-83 illustrates 
one approach 
to moving 


programs in memory at execution time. A "super- 
visor" 
program 
(which 
is not 
moved) 
keeps 
a pointer variable that contains the current loca- 
tion (offset 
and 
segment 
base) of a position- 


independent 
procedure. 
The supervisor 
always 


calls the procedure 
through 
this pointer. 
The 
supervisor 
also has 
access to the procedure's 


length in bytes. The procedure is moved with the 
MOYSB 
instruction. 
After 
the 
procedure 
is 


moved, its pointer is updated with the new loca- 
tion. The ASM-86 WORD PTR operator is writ- 
ten to inform the assembler that one word of the 
doubleword pointer is being updated at a time. 


MAIN_DATA 
SEGMENT 


; SET UP POINTERS TO POSITION-INDEPENDENT 
PROCEDURE 


; 
AND FREE SPACE. 
PIP_PTR 
DO 
EXAMPLE 


FREE_PTR 
DO 
TARGET_SEG 


; SET UP SIZE OF PROCEDURE IN BYTES 
PIP_SIZE 
OW 
EXAMPLE_LEN 


MAIN_DATA 
ENDS 


SEGMENT 
OW 
20DUP(?) 


LABEL 
WORD 
ENDS 


STACK_TOP 
STACK 


; 20 WORDS FOR STACK 


; TOS BEGINS HERE 


SOURCE_SEG 
SEGMENT 


; THE POSITION-INDEPENDENT 
PROCEDURE IS INITIALLY IN THIS SEGMENT. 


; OTHER CODE MAY PRECEDE IT, I.E., ITS OFFSET NEED NOT BE ZERO. 
ASSUME 
CS:SOURCE_SEG 


EXAMPLE 
PROC 
FAR 


; THIS PROCEDURE READS AN 8-BIT PORT UNTIL 
; BIT 3 OF THE VALUE READ IS FOUND SET. IT 
; THEN READS ANOTHER PORT. IF THE VALUE READ 
; IS GREATER THAN 10H IT WRITES THE VALUE TO 
; A THIRD PORT AND RETURNS; OTHERWISE IT STARTS 
; OVER. 
STATUS_PORT 
EQU 


PORT_READY 
EQU 


INPUT_PORT 
EQU 


THRESHOLD 
EQU 


OUTPUT_PORT 
EQU 


CHECK_AGAIN: 
IN 
TEST 
JNE 
IN 
CMP 
JLE 
OUT 


ODOH 
008H 
OD2H 
010H 
OD4H 
AL,STATUS_PORT 
AL, PORT_READY 
CHECK_AGAIN 
AL,INPUT_PORT 
AL,THRESHOLD 
CHECK_AGAIN 
OUTPUT_PORT 
,AL 


; GET STATUS 
; DATA READY? 
; NO, TRY AGAIN 
; YES, GET DATA 
;>10H? 
; NO, TRY AGAIN 
; YES, WRITE IT 


RET 
; RETURN TO CALLER 


; GET PROCEDURE LENGTH 
EXAMPLE~LEN 
EQU 
(OFFSET THIS BYTE)-(OFFSET 
CHECK_AGAIN) 
ENDP 
EXAMPLE 
ENDP 
SOURCE_SEG 
ENDS 


TARGET_SEG 
SEGMENT 
; THE POSITION-INDEPENDENT 
PROCEDURE 
IS MOVED TO THIS SEGMENT, WHICH IS 


; 
INITIALLY "EMPTY." 


; IN TYPICAL SYSTEMS, A "FREE SPACE MANAGER" 
WOULD 


; 
MAINTAIN 
A POOL OF AVAILABLE 
MEMORY SPACE 


; FOR ILLUSTRATION 
PURPOSES, ALLOCATE 
ENOUGH 
SPACE TO HOLD IT 
DB 
EXAMPLE_LEN 
DUP (?) 


TARGET_SEG 
ENDS 


MAIN_CODE 
SEGMENT 


; THIS ROUTINE CALLS THE EXAMPLE PROCEDURE 
; AT ITS INITIAL LOCATION, MOVES IT, AND 
; CALLS IT AGAIN ATTHE 
NEW LOCATION. 


ASSUME 
& 
CS:MAIN_CODE,SS:STACK, 
DS:MAIN_DATA,ES:NOTHING 


; INITIALIZE SEGMENT REGISTERS & STACK POINTER. 
START: 
MOV 
AX,MAIN_DATA 
MOV 
DS,AX 
MOV 
AX,STACK 
MOV 
SS,AX 
MOV 
SP,OFFSET STACK_TOP 


; CALL EXAMPLE AT INITIAL LOCATION. 


CALL 
PIP_PTR 


; SET UP CX WITH COUNT OF BYTES TO MOV 
MOV 
CX,PIP _SIZE 


; SAVE DS, SET UP DS/SI AND ES/DI TO 
POINT TO THE SOURCE AND DESTINATION 
ADDRESSES. 
PUSH 
LES 
LDS 


; MOVE THE PROCEDURE. 


CLD 
REP MOVSB 


DS 
DI,FREE_PTR 
SI,PIP_PTR 


; RESTORE OLD ADDRESSABILITY. 
MOV 
AX,DS 
; HOLD TEMPORARILY 
POP 
DS 


; UPDATE POINTER TO POSITION-INDEPENDENT 
PROCEDURE 
MOV 
WORD PTR PIP_PTR+2,ES 
SUB 
DI,PIP_SIZE 
; PRODUCES OFFSET 
MOV 
WORD PTR PIP_PTR,DI 


Figure 2-83. Dynamic Code Relocation Example (Cont'd.) 


; UPDATE POINTER TO FREE SPACE 
MOV 
WORD PTR FREE_PTR+2,AX 
SUB 
SI,PIP _SIZE 
; PRODUCES OFFSET 
MOV 
WORD PTR FREE_PTR,SI 


; CAll 
POSITION-INDEPENDENT 
PROCEDURE AT 
NEW lOCATION 
AND STOP 
CAll 
PIP_PTR 


MAIN_CODE 
ENDS 
END 
START 


Figure 2-84 shows how memory-mapped 
I/O can 


be used to address 
a group 
of communication 


lines as an "array." 
In the example, 
indexed 


addressing is used to poll the array of status ports, 
one port at a time. Any of the other 
8086/8088 
memory addressing 
modes may be used in con- 
junction 
with memory-mapped 
I/O 
devices as 
well. 


In figure 2-85 a MOYS instruction is used to per- 
form a high-speed transfer to a memory-mapped 
line printer. 
Using this technique 
requires 
the 
hardware to be set up as follows. Since the MOYS 


instruction 
transfers 
characters 
to 
successive 


memory addresses, the decoding logic must select 
the line printer if any of these locations is written. 
One way of accomplishing this is to have the chip 
select logic decode only the upper 12 lines of the 
address bus (AI9-A8), 
ignoring the contents 
of 
the lower eight lines (A7-AO). When data is writ- 
ten to any address 
in this 256-byte block, 
the 


upper 12 lines will not change, so the printer will 
be selected. 


If an 8086 is being used with an 8-bit printer, the 
8086's 16-bit data bus must be mapped into 8-bits 
by external hardware. 
Using an 8088 provides a 


more direct interface. 


COM_LINES 
SEGMENT 
AT 800H 


; THE FOllOWING 
IS A MEMORY MAPPED "ARRAY" 


OF EIGHT 8-BIT COMMUNICATIONS 
CONTROllERS 


(E.G.,8251 
USARTS). PORTS HAVE All-ODD 


OR All-EVEN 
ADDRESSES (EVERY OTHER BYTE 
IS SKIPPED) FOR 8086-COMPATIBILITY. 


COM_DATA 
DB 
? 


DB 
? 
; SKIP THIS ADDRESS 


COM_STATUS 
DB 
? 


DB 
? 
; SKIP THIS ADDRESS 
DB 
28 
DUP(?) 
; REST OF "ARRAY" 
COM_LINES 
ENDS 


CODE 
SEGMENT 


; ASSUME STACK IS SET UP, AS ARE SEGMENT 


REGISTERS (OS POINTING TO COM_LINES). 
FOllOWING 
CODE POllS 
THE LINES. 


CHAR_ROY 
EQU 


START_POll: 
MOV 
SUB 


00000010B 
CX,8 
SI,SI 


; CHARACTER 
PRESENT 


; POll 
8 LINES ZERO 


; ARRAY INDEX 


READ_CHAR: 
MOV 


; ETC. 
CODE 
ENDS 
END 


JI: 
READ_CHAR; 
READ IF PRESENT 
ADD 
SI,4 
; ELSE BUMP TO NEXT LINE 
LOOP 
POLL_NEXT; 
CONTINUE POLLING UNTIL 
ALL 8 HAVE BEEN CHECKED 
JMP 
START_POLL; 
START OVER 


PRINTER 
SEGMENT 


; THIS SEGMENT CONTAINS A "STRING" 
THAT 


IS ACTUALLY 
A MEMORY-MAPPED 
LINE PRINTER. 


THE SEGMENT (PRINTER) MUST BE ASSIGNED (LOCATED) 
TO A BLOCK OF THE ADDRESS SPACE SUCH 
THAT WRITING TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE 
BLOCK SELECTS THE PRINTER. 


PRINT_SELECT 
DB 133 
DUP (?) 


DB123 
DUP(?) 
PRINTER 
ENDS 


; "STRING" 
REPRESENTING 
PRINTER 
; REST OF 256-BYTE BLOCK 


DATA 
SEGMENT 


PRINT_BUF 
DB133 
DUP(?) 
PRINT_COUNT 
DB 1 
? 


; OTHER PROGRAM DATA 
DATA 
ENDS 


CODE 
SEGMENT 


; ASSUME STACK AND SEGMENT REGISTERS HAVE 


BEEN SET UP (DS POINTS TO DATA SEGMENT). 
FOLLOWING CODE TRANSFERS A LINE TO 
THE PRINTER. 


REP 


CODE 


ASSUME 
MOV 
MOV 
SUB 
SUB 
MOV 
CLD 
MOVS 
; ETC. 
ENDS 
END 


; LINE TO BE PRINTED 
; LINE LENGTH 


ES: PRINTER 
AX, PRINTER 
; PREVENT SEGMENT OVERRIDE 


ES,AX 
DI, DI 
; CLEAR SOURCE AND 
SI, SI 
DESTINATION 
POINTERS 
CX, PRINT_COUNT 
; AUTO-INCREMENT 
PRINT_SELECT, 
PRINT _BUF 


that saves the byte located at that address and 
replaces it with an INT 3 (breakpoint) instruction. 
When 
the 
CPU 
encounters 
the 
breakpoint 


instruction, it calls the type 3 interrupt procedure. 
In the example, 
this procedure 
places the pro- 


cessor into single-step 
mode 
starting 
with the 


instruction where the breakpoint was placed. 


Figure 2-86 illustrates how a program may set a 
breakpoint. 
In 
the 
example, 
the 
breakpoint 


routine puts the processor into single-step mode, 
but the same general approach could be used for 
other purposes 
as well. A program 
passes the 


address where the break is to occur to a procedure 


INT_PTR_TAB 
SEGMENT 


; INTERRUPT POINTER TABLE-LOCATE 
AT OH 


TYPE_O 
DD 
? 


TYPE_1 
DD 
SINGLE_STEP 


TYPE_2 
DD 
? 


TYPE_3 
DD 
BREAKPOINT 


INT_PTR_TAB 
ENDS 


; NOT DEFINED IN EXAMPLE 


; NOT DEFINED IN EXAMPLE 


SAVE_SEG 
SAVE_INSTR 
SEGMENT 
DB 1 
DUP (?) 
; INSTRUCTION 
REPLACED 


; BY BREAKPOINT 


SAVE_SEG 
ENDS 


MAIN_CODE 
SEGMENT 


; ASSUME STACK AND SEGMENT REGISTERS ARE SET UP. 


; ENABLE SINGLE-STEPPING 
WITH INSTRUCTION AT 


LABEL "NEXT" 
BY PASSING SEGMENT AND 
OFFSET OF ••NEXT" TO "SET_BREAK" 
PROCEDU RE 
PUSH 
CS 
LEA 
AX,CS:NEXT 
PUSH 
AX 
CALL 
FAR SET_BREAK 


; ETC. 


NEXT: 
IN 
; ETC. 


ENDS 


BREAK 
SEGMENT 


SET_BREAK 
PROC 
FAR 


; THIS PROCEDURE SAVES AN INSTRUCTION 
BYTE (WHOSE 
ADDRESS IS PASSED BY THE CALLER) AND WRITES 
AN INT 3 (BREAKPOINT) 
MACHINE INSTRUCTION 
AT THE TARGET ADDRESS. 


; SET UP BP FOR PARM ADDRESSING 
& SAVE REGISTERS 
PUSH 
BP 
MOV 
BP, SP 
PUSH 
OS 
PUSH 
ES 
PUSH 
AX 
PUSH 
BX 


; POINT DS/BX 
TO THE TARGET INSTRUCTION 
LOS 
BX,TARGET 


; POINT ES TO THE SAVE AREA 
MOV 
AX, SAVE_SEG 
MOV 
ES, AX 


; SWAP THE TARGET INSTRUCTION 
FOR INT 3 (OCCH) 
MOV 
AL,OCCH 
XCHG 
AL, OS: [BX] 


; SAVE THE TARGET INSTRUCTION 
MOV 
ES: SAVE_INSTR, 
AL 


; RESTORE AND RETURN 
POP 
BX 
POP 
AX 
POP 
ES 
POP 
OS 
POP 
BP 
RET 
4 


SET_BREAK 
ENDP 


BREAKPOINT 
PROC 
FAR 


; THE CPU WILL ACTIVATE THIS PROCEDURE WHEN IT 


EXECUTES THE INT 3 INSTRUCTION SET BY THE 
SET_BREAK 
PROCEDURE. THIS PROCEDURE 


RESTORES THE SAVED INSTRUCTION 
BYTE TO ITS 


ORIGINAL LOCATION AND BACKS UPTHE 
INSTRUCTION 
POINTER IMAGE ON THE STACK 


SO THAT EXECUTION WILL RESUME WITH 
THE RESTORED INSTRUCTION. 
IT THEN SETS 


TF (THE TRAP FLAG) IN THE FLAG-IMAGE 
ON THE STACK. THIS PUTS THE PROCESSOR 
IN SINGLE-STEP 
MODE WHEN EXECUTION 


RESUMES. 


FLAG_IMAGE 
EQU 
WORD PTR [BP+6] 


IP_IMAGE 
EQU 
WORD PTR [BP + 2] 


NEXT_INSTR 
EQU 
DWORD PTR [BP+2] 


; SET UP BP TO ADDRESS STACK AND SAVE REGISTERS 
PUSH 
BP 
MOV 
BP, SP 
PUSH 
OS 
PUSH 
ES 
PUSH 
AX 


PUSH 
BX 


; POINT ES AT THE SAVE AREA 
MOV 
AX, SAVE_SEG 
MOV 
ES, AX 


;GETTHESAVEDBYTE 
MOV 
AL, ES: SAVE_INSTR 


; GET THE ADDRESS OF THE TARGET + 1 


(INSTRUCTION 
FOLLOWING THE BREAKPOINT) 
LDS 
BX, NEXT_INSTR 


; BACK UP IP-IMAGE (IN BX) AND REPLACE ON STACK 
DEC 
BX 
MOV 
IP_IMAGE, 
BX 


; RESTORE THE SAVED INSTRUCTION 
MOV 
DS: [BX], AL 


; SET TF ON STACK 
AND 
FLAG_IMAGE,0100H 


; RESTORE EVERYTHING AND EXIT 
POP 
BX 
POP 
AX 
POP 
ES 
POP 
DS 
POP 
BP 
IRET 
BREAKPOINT 
ENDP 


SINGLE 
STEP 
PROC 
FAR 


; ONCE SINGLE-STEP 
MODE HAS BEEN ENTERED, 


THE CPU "TRAPS" 
TO THIS PROCEDURE 
AFTER EVERY INSTRUCTION THAT IS NOT IN 
AN INTERRUPT PROCEDURE. IN THE CASE 
OF THIS EXAMPLE, THIS PROCEDURE WILL 
BE EXECUTED IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING THE 


"IN AL, OFFFH" INSTRUCTION 
(WHERE THE 
BREAKPOINT 
WAS SET) AND AFTER EVERY 


SUBSEQUENT 
INSTRUCTION. 
THE PROCEDURE 
COULD "TURN 
ITSELF OFF" BY CLEARING 


; 
TF ON THE STACK. 
; SINGLE-STEP CODE GOES HERE. 
; SINGLE_STEP 
ENDP 


ENDS 


END 


In this hypothetical 
system, an 8253 Program- 
mable Interval Timer is used to generate a time 
base. One of the three timers on the 8253 is pro- 
grammed 
to 
repeatedly 
generate 
interrupt 


requests at 50 millisecond intervals. The output 
from this timer is tied to one of the eight interrupt 
request lines of an 8259A Programmable 
Inter- 


rupt Controller. The 8259A, in turn, is connected 
to the INTR line of an 8086 or 8088. 


Figure 2-87 is a block diagram of a hypothetical 
system that is used to illustrate 
three different 


examples 
of 
interrupt 
handling: 
an 
external 


(maskable) 
interrupt, 
an external non-maskable 


interrupt and a software interrupt. 


ACLO 
+5V 
BATTERY 


COLD 
START-1 
~ 
-=- 
POWER DOWN 
CIRCUITS 


RESET 
MPRO 


PF1 


PFSR 


(PULSE) 
PFS 


NMI 
EO 
E2 
INTR 
IR3 
CTR1 
8086/8085 
8259A 
8253 


ADDRESS 
ElUS 


DATA 
BUS 


CONTROL 
BUS 


A power-down 
circuit is used in the system to 
illustrate one application 
of the 8086/8088 
NMI 


(non-mask able 
interrupt) 
line. 
If 
the 
ac line 


voltage 
drops 
below 
a certain 
threshold, 
the 
power supply activates ACLO. The power-down 
circuit then sends a power-fail 
interrupt 
(PFI) 
pulse 
to 
the 
CPU's 
NMI 
input. 
After 
5 
milliseconds, 
the power-down 
circuit 
activates 


MPRO 
(memory 
protect) 
to 
disable 
reading 


from and writing to the system's battery-powered 
RAM. This protects the RAM from fluctuations 
that may occur when power is actually lost 7.5 
milliseconds after the power failure is detected. 
The system software must save all vital informa- 
tion in the battery-powered 
RAM segment within 
5 milliseconds of the activation of NMI. 


When 
power 
returns, 
the 
power-down 
circuit 
activates 
the system RESET 
line. Pressing the 


"cold 
start" 
switch 
also 
produces 
a 
system 
RESET. The PFS (power fail status) line, which is 


connected to the low-order bit of port EO, iden- 
tifies the source of the RESET. If the bit is set, the 
software executes a "warm 
start" 
to restore the 
information 
saved by the power-fail 
routine. 
If 
the PFS bit is cleared, 
the software 
executes a 
"cold start" 
from the beginning of the program. 
In either case, the software writes a "one" 
to the 
low-order bit of port E2. This line is connected to 
the power-down circuit's PFSR (power fail status 
reset) signal and is used to enable the battery- 
powered RAM segment. 


A software interrupt 
is used to update a simple 
real-time 
clock. 
This 
procedure 
is written 
in 
PLlM-86, 
while the rest of the system is written in 
ASM-86 to demonstrate 
the interrupt 
handling 
capability of both languages. The system's main 
program 
simply initializes the system following 
receipt 
of 
a RESET 
and 
then 
waits 
for 
an 
interrupt. An example of this interrupt procedure 
is given in figure 2-88. 


INT _POINTERS 
SEGMENT 


; INTERRUPT 
POINTER 
TABLE, 
LOCATE 
AT OH, ROM-BASED 


TYPE_O 
DD? 
; DIVIDE-ERROR 
NOT SUPPLIED 
IN EXAMPLE. 
TYPE_1 
DD? 
; SINGLE-STEP 
NOT SUPPLIED 
IN EXAMPLE. 
TYPE_2 
DD 
POWER_FAIL; 
NON-MASKABLE 
INTERRUPT 


TYPE_3 
DD? 
; BREAKPOINT 
NOT SUPPLIED 
IN EXAMPLE. 
TYPE_4 
DD? 
; OVERFLOW 
NOT SUPPLIED 
IN EXAMPLE. 


; SKIP 
RESERVED 
PART 
OF EXAMPLE 


ORG 
32'4 


DD 
? 


DD 
? 


DD 
? 


DD 
TIMER_PULSE 
DD 
? 


DD 
? 
DD 
? 
DD 
? 


TYPE_32 
TYPE_33 
TYPE_34 
TYPE_35 
TYPE_36 
TYPE_37 
TYPE_38 
TYPE_39 


; 8259A IRa - AVAILABLE 
; 8259A IR1 - AVAILABLE 
; 8259A IR2 - AVAILABLE 
; 8259A IR3 
; 8259A IR4 - AVAILABLE 
; 8259A IR5 - AVAILABLE 
; 8259A IR6 - AVAILABLE 
; 8259A IR7 - AVAILABLE 


BATTERY 
SEGMENT 


; THIS 
RAM SEGMENT 
IS BATTERY-POWERED. 
IT CONTAINS 
VITAL 
DATA 


; 
THAT 
MUST 
BE MAINTAINED 
DURING 
POWER 
OUTAGES. 
STACK_PTR 
DW? 
; SP SAVE 
AREA 


STACK_SEG 
DW? 
; SS SAVE 
AREA 


; SPACE 
FOR OTHER 
VARIABLES 
COULD 
BE DEFINED 
HERE. 


BATTERY 
ENDS 


DATA 
SEGMENT 


; RAM SEGMENT 
THAT 
IS NOT BACKED 
UP BY BATTERY 


N_PULSES 
DB 
1 DUP (0) 
; #TIMER 
PULSES 


; ETC. 
DATA 


STACK 
SEGMENT 


; LOCATED 
IN BATTERY-POWERED 
RAM 


DW 
100 DUP (?) 


STACK_TOP 
STACK 


WORD 
ENDS 


; THIS 
IS AN ARBITRARY 
STACKSIZE 


; LABEL 
THE INITIAL 
TOS 


INTERRUPT_HANDLERS 
SEGMENT 


; INTERRUPT 
PROCEDU 
RES EXCEPT 
TYPE 40 (PLI M-86) 


POWER_FAIL 
PROC 
; TYPE 21NTERRUPT 


; POWER 
FAIL DETECT 
CIRCUIT 
ACTIVATES 
NMI LINE ON CPU IF POWER 
IS 


ABOUTTO 
BE LOST. 
THIS 
PROCEDURE 
SAVES 
THE PROCESSOR 
STATE 
IN 


RAM (ASSUMED 
TO BE POWERED 
BY AN AUXILIARY 
SOURCE) 
SO THAT 
IT 


CAN 
BE RESTORED 
BY A WARM 
START 
ROUTINE 
IF POWER 
RETURNS 


; IP, CS, AND 
FLAGS 
ARE ALREADY 
ON THE STACK. 


SAVE THE OTHER 
REGISTERS. 
PUSH 
AX 
PUSH 
BX 
PUSH 
CX 
PUSH 
DX 
PUSH 
SI 
PUSH 
DI 
PUSH 
BP 
PUSH 
DS 
PUSH 
ES 


; CRITICAL 
MEMORY 
VARIABLES 
COULD 
ALSO 
BE SAVED 
ON THE STACK 
ATTHIS 
POINT. 
ALTERNATIVELY, 
THEY 
COULD 
BE DEFINED 
IN THE "BATTERY" 


SEGMENT, 
WHERE 
THEY 
WILL 
AUTOMATICALLY 
BE PROTECTED 
IF MAIN 
POWER 


IS LOST. 


; SAVE SP AND SS IN FIXED LOCATIONS 
THAT 
ARE KNOWN 
BY WARM 
START 
ROUTINE. 


MOV 
AX,BATTERY 
MOV 
ES,AX 


MOV 
ES:STACK_PTR,SP 
MOV 
ES:STACK_SEG,SS 


; STOP GRACEFULLY 
HLT 


TIMER_PULSE 
PROC 
; TYPE 351NTERRUPT 


; THIS 
PROCEDURE 
HANDLES 
THE 50MS INTERRUPTS 
GENERATED 
BY THE 8253. 
IT COUNTS 
THE INTERRUPTS 
AND ACTIVATES 
THE TYPE 40 INTERRUPT 


PROCEDURE 
ONCE 
PER SECOND. 


; THE 8253 IS RUNNING 
FREE, 
AND AUTOMATICALLY 
LOWERS 
ITS INTERRUPT 


REQUEST. 
IF A DEVICE 
REQUIRED 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT, 
THE CODE 
MIGHT 
GO HERE. 


; NOW PERFORM 
PROCESSING 
THAT 
MUST 
NOT BE INTERRUPTED 
(EXCEPT 
FOR NMI). 


INC 
N_PULSES 


; ENABLE 
HIGHER-PRIORITY 
INTERRUPTS 
AND DO LESS CRITICAL 
PROCESSING 
STI 
CMP 
N_PULSES,200; 
1 SECOND 
PASSED? 
JBE 
DONE 
; NO, GO ON. 


MOV 
N_PULSES,O 
; YES, RESET 
COUNT. 


INT 
40 
; UPDATE 
CLOCK 


; SEND 
NON-SPECIFIC 
END-OF-INTERRUPT 
COMMAND 
TO 8259A, ENABLING 
EQUAL 


; 
OR LOWER 
PRIORITY 
INTERRUPTS. 
DONE: 
MOV 
AL,020H 
; EOI COMMAND 
OUT 
OCOH,AL 
; 8259A PORT 


IRET 


TIMER_PULSE 
ENDP 


INTERRUPT_HANDLERS 
ENDS 


CODE 
SEGMENT 


; THIS SEGMENT 
WOULD 
NORMALLY 
RESIDE 
IN ROM. 


INIT 
PROC 
NEAR 


; THIS 
PROCEDURE 
IS CALLED 
fOR 
BOTH 
WARM 
AND COLD 
STARTS 
TO INITIALIZE 


THE 8253 AND THE 8259A. THIS 
ROUTINE 
DOES NOT USE STACK, 
DATA, 
OR 


EXTRA 
SEGMENTS, 
AS THEY 
ARE NOT SET PREDICTABLY 
DURING 
A WARM 
START. 
INTERRUPTS 
ARE DISABLED 
BY VIRTUE 
Of 
THE SYSTEM 
RESET. 


; INITIALIZE 
8253 COUNTER 
1 - OTHER 
COUNTERS 
NOT USED. 


; CLK INPUT 
TO COUNTER 
IS ASSUMED 
TO BE 1.23 MHZ. 


L050MS 
HI50MS 
CONTROL 
COUNT_1 
MODE2 


EQU 
EQU 
EQU 
EQU 
EQU 


OOOH 
OfOH 
OD6H 
OD2H 
01110100B 


; COUNT 
VALUE 
IS 


; 
61440 DECIMAL. 


; CONTROL 
PORT ADDRESS 


; COUNTER 
1 ADDRESS 


; MODE 2, BINARY 


MOV 
DX,CONTROL 
; LOAD CONTROL 
BYTE 
MOV 
AL,MODE2 
OUT 
DX,AL 
MOV 
DX,COUNT 
_1 
; LOAD 50MS DOWNCOU 
NT 
MOV 
AL,L050MS 
OUT 
DX,AL 
MOV 
AL,HI50MS 
OUT 
DX,AL 


; COUNTER 
NOW RUNNING, 
INTERRUPTS 
STILL 
DISABLED. 


; INITIALIZE 
8259A TO: SINGLE 
INTERRUPT 
CONTROLLER, 
EDGE-TRIGGERED, 


INTERRUPT 
TYPES 
32-40 (DECIMAL) 
TO BE SENT TO CPU fOR 
INTERRUPT 


; 
REQUESTS 
0-7 RESPECTIVELY, 
8086 MODE, 
NON-AUTOMATIC 
END-Of-INTERRUPT. 


; 
MASK 
Off 
UNUSED 
INTERRUPT 
REQUEST 
LINES. 


ICW1 
ICW2 
ICW4 
OCW1 
PORT_A 
PORT_B 


EQU 
EQU 
EQU 
EQU 
EQU 
EQU 


00010011 B 
00100000B 
00000001 B 
11110111B 
OCOH 
OC2H 


; EDGE-TRIGGERED, 
SINGLE 
8259A, ICW4 REQUIRED. 


; TYPE 20H, 32 - 400 
; 8086 MODE, 
NORMAL 
EOI 


; MASK 
ALL 
BUT IR3 
; ICW1 WRITTEN 
HERE 
; OTHER 
ICW'S 
WRITTEN 
HERE 


MOV 
DX,PORT_A 
; WRITE 
1ST ICW 


MOV 
AL,ICW1 
OUT 
DX,AL 
MOV 
DX,PORT _B 
; WRITE 
2ND ICW 


MOV 
AL,ICW2 


OUT 
DX,AL 


MOV 
AL,ICW4 
; WRITE 
4TH ICW 


OUT 
DX,AL 
MOV 
AL,OCW1 
; MASK 
UNUSED 
IR'S 


OUT 
DX,AL 


; INITIALIZATION 
COMPLETE, 
INTERRUPTS 
STILL 
DISABLED 


RET 


INIT 
ENDP 


USER_PGM: 
; "REAL" 
CODE WOULD 
GO HERE. 
THE EXAMPLE 
EXECUTES 
AN ENDLESS 
LOOP 


UNTIL 
AN INTERRUPT 
OCCURS. 


JMP 
USER_PGM 


; EXECUTION 
STARTS 
HERE WHEN 
CPU IS RESET. 


POWER_fAIL_STATUS 
EQU 
OEOH 


ENABLE_RAM 
EQU 
OE2H 
; PORT ADDRESS 
; PORT ADDRESS 


; DETERMINE 
WARM 
OR COLD 
START 
IN 
AL,POWER_FAIL_STATUS 
RCR 
AL,1 
; ISOLATE 
LOW BIT 
JC 
WARM_START 


COLD_START: 
; INITIALIZE 
SEGMENT 
REGISTERS 
AND STACK 
POINTER. 


ASSUME 
CS:CODE,DS:DATA,SS:STACK,ES:NOTHING 


; RESET TAKES 
CARE 
OF CS AND IP. 
MOV 
AX,DATA 
MOV 
DS,AX 
MOV 
AX,STACK 
MOV 
SS,AX 


MOV 
SP ,OFFSET 
STACK_TOP 


; INITIALIZE 
8253 AND 8259A. 


CALL 
INIT 


; ENABLE 
INTERRUPTS 
STI 


; START 
MAIN 
PROCESSING 
JMP 


WARM_START: 
; INITIALIZE 
8253 AND 8259A. 


CALL 


; RESTORE 
SYSTEM 
TO STATE 
AT THE TIME 
POWER 
FAILED 


; MAKE 
BATTERY 
SEGMENT 
ADDRESSABLE 
MOV 
AX,BATTERY 
MOV 
DX,AX 
; VARIABLES 
SAVED 
IN THE "BATTERY" 
SEGMENT 
WOULD 
BE MOVED 
BACK 
TO UNPROTECTED 
RAM NOW. SEGMENT 
REGISTERS 
AND 


"ASSUME" 
DIRECTIVES 
WOULD 
HAVE TO BE WRITTEN 
TO GAIN 


ADDRESSABILITY. 


; RESTORE 
THE OLD STACK 
MOV 
SS,DS:STACK_SEG 
MOV 
SP,DS:STACK_PTR 


; RESTORE 
THE OTHER 
REGISTERS 
POP 
ES 
POP 
DS 
POP 
BP 
POP 
DI 
POP 
SI 
POP 
DX 


POP 
CX 


POP 
BX 


POP 
AX 


; RESUME 
THE ROUTINE 
THAT 
WAS 
EXECUTING 
WHEN 
NMI WAS 
ACTIVATED. 


I.E., POP CS, IP, & FLAGS, 
EFFECTIVELY 
"RETURNING" 
FROM 
THE 
NMI PROCEDURE. 


IRET 
ENDS 


; TERMINATE 
ASSEMBLY 
AND 
MARK 
BEGINNING 
OF THE PROGRAM. 
END 
START 


TYPE$40: 
DO; 


DECLARE (HOUR, MIN, SEC) BYTE PUBLIC; 
UPDATE$TOD: PROCEDURE INTERRUPT 40; 


!'THE 
PROCESSOR ACTIVATES THIS PROCEDURE 


'TO HANDLE THE SOFTWARE INTERRUPT 
'GENERATED EVERY SECOND BY THE TYPE 35 
'EXTERNAL INTERRUPT PROCEDURE. THIS 
'PROCEDURE UPDATES A REAL-TIME CLOCK. 
'IT DOES NOT PRETEND TO BE "REALISTIC" 
'AS THERE IS NO WAYTO SET THE CLOCK.'! 


SEC = SEC + 1; 
IF SEC = 60THEN DO; 


SEC= 0; 
MIN=MIN 
+ 1; 


IF MIN = 60THEN DO; 


MIN =0; 
HOUR= HOUR + 1; 
IF HOUR = 24THEN DO; 


HOUR = 0; 
END; 


END; 
END; 
END UPDATE$TOD; 
END; 


(the index register is auto-decremented) 
to find 
the last period (".") 
in the string. Finally a byte 


'string 
of EBCDIC 
characters 
is translated 
to 


ASCII. The translation 
is stopped at the end of 


the string or when a carriage return character 
is 


encountered, 
whichever occurs first. This is an 


example of using the string primitives in combina- 
tion with other instructions to build up more com- 
plex string processing operations. 


Figure 2-89 illustrates typical use of string instruc- 
tions and repeat prefixes. The XLAT instruction 
also is demonstrated. 
The first example simply 


moves 80 words of a string using MOYS. Then 
two 
byte 
strings 
are 
compared 
to 
find 
the 


alphabetically lower string, as might be done in a 
sort. Next a string is scanned from right to left 


ALPHA 
SEGMENT 
; THIS IS THE DATA THE STRING INSTRUCTIONS WILL USE 
OUTPUT 
OW 100 
DUP (?) 
INPUT 
OW 100 
DUP (?) 
NAME_1 
DB 'JONES, JONA' 


NAME_2 
DB 'JONES, JOHN' 
SENTENCE 
DB 80 
DUP (?) 
EBCDIC_CHARS 
DB 80 
DUP (?) 
ASCII_CHARS 
DB 80 
DUP (?) 
CONV_ TAB 
DB 64 
DUP(OH) 
; EBCDIC TO ASCII 


; ASCII NULLS ARE SUBSTITUTED 
FOR "UNPRINTABLE" 
CHARS 
DB 1 
20H 
DB 9 
DUP (OH) 
DB? 
'¢', 
'.', '<', '(', '+',OH, 
'&' 
DB 9 
DUP (OH) 


DBB 
'!','$','.',')',';',' 
','-','/' 
DB 8 
DUP (OH) 
DB6 
I 
',',','%','_','>','?' 


DB 9 
DUP (OH) 
0817 
I',':','#','@','''','=','''', 
OH, 'a', fb', 'e', 'd', Ie', If', 'g', 'hi, Ii' 


DB 7 
DUP (OH) 


DB9 
If, 
'k', 'I', 'm', 
In', '0', 'p', 'q', 
'r' 


DB 7 
DUP (OH) 


DB9 
I~l, 
'S', 


lt', 
'u', 'v', 'w', 
'x', 'y', 
IZ' 


DB 22 
DUP (OH) 
0810 
' I, 'A', 'B', 'C',ID', 
'E', 'F', 'G', ''H', 'I' 


DB 6 
DUP (OH) 


0810 
1', 
'J', 
'K', 
'L', 
'M','N', 
'O','P', 
'Q', 
'R' 


DB 6 
DUP (OH) 
0810 
I 
',OH,'S','T','U','V','W','X','Y','Z' 


DB 6 
DUP (OH) 
0810 
'0', '1', '2', '3', '4', '5', '6', '7', '8', '9' 


DB 6 
DUP (OH) 


ENDS 


STACK 
SEGMENT 
DW 100 
DUP (?) 


STACK_BASE 
LABEL 
WORD 


STACK 
ENDS 


; THIS IS AN ARBITRARY 
STACK SIZE 


; FOR ILLUSTRATION 
ONLY. 
; INITIAL TOS 


CODE 
SEGMENT 


BEGIN: 
; SET UP SEGMENT REGISTERS. NOTICE THAT 
; ES & DS POINT TO THE SAME SEGMENT, MEANING 
; THAT THE CURRENT EXTRA & DATA 
; SEGMENTS FULLY OVERLAP. THIS ALLOWS 
; ANY STRING IN "ALPHA" 
TO BE USED 


; AS A SOURCE OR A DESTINATION. 
ASSUME CS: CODE, SS: STACK, 
& 
DS:ALPHA, 
ES:ALPHA 
MOV 
AX, STACK 
MOV 
SS, AX 
MOV 
SP, OFFSET STACK_BASE; 
INITIAL TOS 
MOV 
AX, ALPHA 
MOV 
DS, AX 
MOV 
ES, AX 


; MOVE THE FIRST 80 WORDS OF "INPUT" 
TO 


THE LAST 80 WORDS OF "OUTPUT". 


LEA 
SI, INPUT 
; INITIALIZE 
LEA 
DI, OUTPUT + 20 
; INDEX REGISTERS 


MOV 
CLD 
REP 
MOVS 


CX,80 


OUTPUT, INPUT 


; REPETITION COUNT 
; AUTO-INCREMENT 


; FIND THE ALPHABETICALLY 
LOWER OF 2 NAMES. 
MOV 
SI, OFFSET NAME_1 
MOV 
DI, OFFSET NAME_2 
MOV 
CX, SIZE NAME_2 
CLD 
REPE 
CMPS 
JB 
NAME_2, 
NAME_1 
NAME_2_LOW 
; NOT IN THIS EXAMPLE 
; CONTROL COMES HERE IN THIS EXAMPLE. 
; DI POINTS TO BYTE ('H') THAT 
; COMPARED UNEQUAL. 


; ALTERNATIVE 
; TO LEA 
; CHAR. COUNT 
; AUTO-INCREMENT 
"WHILE 
EQUAL" 


NAME_1_LOW: 
NAME_2_LOW: 


; FIND THE LAST PERIOD ('. ') IN A TEXT STRING. 


MOV 
DI, OFFSET SENTENCE + 


& 
LENGTH SENTENCE 
; START AT END 
MOV 
CX, SIZE SENTENCE 
STD 
; AUTO-DECREMENT 
MOV 
AL, '.' 
; SEARCH ARGUMENT 
REPNE 
SCAS 
SENTENCE 
; "WHILE 
NOT =" 


JCXZ 
NO_PERIOD 
; IF CX=O, NO PERIOD FOUND 


PERIOD: 
; IF CONTROL COMES HERE THEN 
; 
DI POINTS TO LAST PERIOD IN SENTENCE. 
NO_PERIOD: 
; ETC. 


; TRANSLATE 
A STRING OF EBCDIC CHARACTERS 


TO ASCII, STOPPING IF A CARRIAGE RETURN 
(ODH ASCII) IS ENCOUNTERED. 


MOV 
BX, OFFSET CONV __TAB 
; POINT TO TRANSLATE 
TABLE 


MOV 
SI, OFFSET EBCDIC_CHARS 
; INITIALIZE 
MOV 
DI, OFFSET ASCII_CHARS 
INDEX REGISTERS 
MOV 
CX, SIZE ASCII_CHARS 
; 
AND COUNTER 
CLD 
; AUTO-INCREMENT 


NEXT: 
LODS 
EBCDIC_CHARS 
; NEXT EBCDIC CHAR IN AL 


XLAT 
CONV_TAB 
; TRANSLATE 
TO ASCII 
STOS 
ASCII_CHARS 
; STORE FROM AL 
TEST 
AL,ODH 
; IS IT CARRIAGE RETURN? 


LOOPNE 
NEXT 
; NO, CONTINUE WHILE CX NOT 0 


JE 
CR_FOUND 
; YES, JUMP 


; CONTROL COMES HERE IF ALL CHARACTERS 
HAVE BEEN TRANSLATED 
BUT NO 


; 
CARRIAGE RETURN IS PRESENT. 


; ETC. 


; DI-1 POINTS TO THE CARRIAGE RETURN 
IN ASCII_CHARS. 


ENDS 
END 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE 8089 INPUT/OUTPUT 
PROCESSOR 


This chapter 
describes 
the 8089 Input/Output 


Processor 
(lOP). 
Its 
organization 
parallels 
Chapter 
2; that 
is, sections 
generally 
proceed 


from hardware to software topics as follows: 


1. Processor Overview 


2. Processor Architecture 


3. Memory 


4. Input/Output 


5. Multiprocessing Features 


6. Processor Control and Monitoring 


7. Instruction Set 


8. Addressing Modes 


9. Programming 
Facilities 


10. Programming 
Guidelines and Examples 


As in Chapter 
2, the discussion is confined 
to 


covering the hardware 
in functional 
terms; tim- 


ing, electrical characteristics 
and other physical 


interfacing data are provided in Chapter 4. 


The 
8089 Input/Output 
Processor 
is a high- 
performance, 
general-purpose 
I/O 
system 


implemented on a single chip. Within the 8089 are 
two independent 
I/O 
channels, 
each of which 


combines attributes of a CPU with those of a very 
flexible DMA (direct memory access) controller. 
For example, channels can execute programs like 
CPUs; the lOP instruction 
set has about 50 dif- 


ferent types of instructions 
specifically designed 


for efficient input/output 
processing. Each chan- 
nel also can perform high-speed DMA transfers; a 
variety of optional operations allow the data to be 
manipulated 
(e.g., translated or searched) as it is 
transferred. 
The 8089 is contained 
in a 40-pin 


dual in-line package 
(figure 3-1) and operates 
from a single + 5V power source. An integral 
member of the 8086 family, the lOP is directly 
compatible 
with both the 8086 and 8088 when 


these 
processors 
are 
configured 
in maximum 


mode. The lOP also may be used in any system 
that incorporates 
Intel's Multibus™ 
shared bus 
architecture, 
or a superset 
of the Multibus ™ 


design. 
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Figure 3-1. 8089 Input/Output 
Processor 


Pin Diagram 


Figure 3-2 depicts the general trend in CPU and 
I/O device relationships 
in the first three genera- 
tions of microprocessors. 
First generation 
CPUs 
were forced 
to deal 
directly 
with 
substantial 
numbers of TTL components, 
often performing 
transfers 
at the bit level. Only a very limited 
number 
of 
relatively 
slow 
devices 
could 
be 
supported. 


Single-chip interface controllers 
were introduced 


in the second generation. 
These devices removed 


the lowest level of device control from the CPU 
and let the CPU transfer 
whole bytes at once. 


With the introduction 
of DMA controllers, 
high- 


speed devices could be added to a system, and 
whole blocks of data could be transferred without 
CPU 
intervention. 
Compared 
to the previous 


generation, 
I/O 
device 
and 
DMA 
controllers 


allowed microprocessors 
to be applied to prob- 
lems that required moderate levels of I/O, both in 
terms of the numbers of devices that could be sup- 
ported and the transfer 
speeds of those devices. 


requIred a considerable amount of attention from 
the CPU, 
and in many cases the CPU had to 
respond to an interrupt 
with every byte read or 


written. The CPU also had to stop while DMA 
transfers were performed. 


The 
8089 introduces 
the 
third 
generation 
of 


input/output 
processing. It continues the trend of 


simplifying the CPU's "view" 
of I/O devices by 
removing another level of control from the CPU. 
The CPU performs an I/O operation by building 
a message in memory that describes the function 
to be performed; 
the lOP reads the message, car- 


ries out the operation and notifies the CPU when 
it has finished. All I/O devices appear to the CPU 
as transmitting 
and 
receiving whole blocks of 


data; the lOP can make both byte- and word-level 
transfers invisible to the CPU. The lOP assumes 
all device controller overhead, performs both pro- 
grammed and DMA transfers, 
and can recover 


from "soft" 
I/O errors without CPU interven- 


tion; 
all of these activities 
may be performed 


while the CPU is attending to other tasks. 


Since the 8089 is a new concept in microprocessor 
components, 
this section surveys the basic opera- 
tion of the lOP as background 
to the detailed 
descriptions provided in the rest of the chapter. 
This summary deliberately omits some operating 
details in order to provide an integrated overview 
of basic concepts. 


A CPU communicates with an lOP in two distinct 
modes: 
initialization 
and 
command. 
The 


initialization 
sequence 
is 
typically 
performed 


when the system is powered-up or reset. The CPU 
initializes the lOP by preparing a series of linked 
message blocks in memory. On a signal from the 
CPU, the lOP reads these blocks and determines 
from them how the data buses are configured and 
how access to the buses is to be controlled. 
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Following initialization, 
the CPU directs all com- 


munications to either of the lOP's two channels; 
indeed, during normal operation the lOP appears 
to be two separate devices-channel 
1 and chan- 
nel2. All CPU-to-channel 
communications 
center 
on the channel control block (CB) illustrated in 
figure 
3-3. The 
CB is located 
in the 
CPU's 
memory space, and its address is passed to the 
lOP during initialization. 
Half of the block is 
dedicated to each channel. The channel maintains 
the BUSY flag that indicates whether it is in the 
midst of an operation 
or is available for a new 


command. The CPU sets the CCW (channel com- 
mand word) to indicate what kind of operation 
the lOP is to perform. 
Six different commands 


allow 
the 
CPU 
to 
start 
and 
stop 
programs, 


remove interrupt requests, etc. 


If the CPU is dispatching a channel to run a pro- 
gram, it directs the channel to a parameter block 
(PB) and a task block (TB); these are also shown 
in figure 3-3. The parameter block is analogous to 
a parameter 
list passed 
by 
a program 
to a 
subroutine; 
it contains 
variable 
data 
that 
the 
channel 
program 
is to use in carrying 
out its 
assignment. The parameter 
block also may con- 


tain space for variables (results) that the channel 
is to return to the CPU~ Except for the first two 
words, the format and size of a parameter 
block 


are completely open; the PB may be set up to 
exchange any kind of information 
between the 


CPU and the channel program. 


A task block is a channel program-a 
sequence of 


8089 instructions that will perform an operation. 
A typical channel program might use parameter 
block data to set up the lOP and a device con- 
troller for a transfer, perform the transfer, return 
the results, and then halt. However, there are no 
restrictions on what a channel program can do; its 
function may be simple or elaborate 
to suit the 


needs of the application. 


Before the CPU starts a channel program, it links 
the program (TB) to the parameter block and the 
parameter block to the CB as shown in figure 3-3. 
The links are standard 
8086/8088 
doubleword 


pointer variables; the lower-addressed 
word con- 


tains an offset, 
and the higher-addressed 
word 


contains 
a segment base value. A system may 


have many different parameter 
and task blocks; 


however, only one of each is ever linked to a 
channel at any given time. 
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After the CPU has filled in the CCW and has 
linked the CB to a parameter 
block and a task 
block, if appropriate, 
it issues a channel attention 


(CA). This is done by activating 
the lOP's 
CA 


(channel attention) and SEL (channel select) pins. 
The state of SEL at the falling edge of CA directs 
the channel attention to channel I or channel 2. If 
the lOP is located in the CPU's 
I/O 
space, it 


appears to the CPU as two consecutive I/O ports 
(one for each channel), and an OUT instruction 
to the port 
functions 
as a CA. If the lOP 
is 


memory-mapped, 
the channels 
appear 
as two 


consecutive memory locations, 
and any memory 
reference instruction 
(e.g., MOV) to these loca- 


tions causes a channel attention. 


An lOP channel attention 
is functionally similar 


to a CPU interrupt. 
When the channel recognizes 


the CA, it stops what it is doing (it wil1typically 
be idle) and examines the command in the CCW. 
If it is to start a program, 
the channel loads the 


addresses of the parameter 
and task blocks into 


internal registers, 
sets its BUSY flag and starts 


executing the channel program. After it has issued 
the CA, the CPU is free to perform other process- 
ing; the channel 
can perform 
its function 
in 


parallel, 
subject to limitations 
imposed by bus 


configurations 
(discussed shortly). 


When the channel has completed its program, 
it 


notifies the CPU by clearing its BUSY flag in the 
CB. Optionally, 
it may issue an interrupt request 


to the CPU. 


The CPU/lOP 
communication 
structure is sum- 


marized in figure 3-4. Most communication 
takes 
place via "message 
areas" 
shared 
in common 


memory. The only direct hardware 
communica- 


tions between the devices are channel attentions 
and interrupt requests. 


Each 
of 
the 
two 
lOP 
channels 
operates 


independently, 
and each has its own register set, 


channel attention, 
interrupt 
request 
and DMA 
control signals. At a given point in time, a chan- 
nel may be idle, executing a program, performing 
a DMA transfer, 
or responding 
to a channel 
attention. 
Although 
only one channel 
actually 


runs at a time, the channels can be active concur- 
rently, alternating their operations 
(e.g., channel 
I may execute instructions in the periods between 
successive DMA transfer cycles run by channel 2). 
A built-in 
priority 
system allows high-priority 


activities on one channel to preempt less critical 
operations on the other channel. The CPU is able 
to further adjust priorities to handle special cases. 
The CPU starts the channel and can halt it, sus- 
pend it, or cause it to resume a suspended opera- 
tion by placing different values in the CCW. 


Channel 
programs 
are written 
in ASM-89, the 
8089 assembly language. About 50 basic instruc- 
tions are available. These instructions operate on 
bit, byte, word and doubleword (pointer) variable 
types; a 20-bit physical address variable type (not 
used by the 8086/8088) 
can also be manipulated. 


Data may be taken from registers, immediate con- 
stants 
and 
memory. 
Four 
memory 
addressing 


modes 
allow 
flexible 
access to 
both 
memory 


variables and I/O 
devices located anywhere 
in 
either the CPU's 
megabyte memory space or in 
the 8089's 64k I/O space. 


The lOP instruction set contains general purpose 
instructions 
similar to those found in CPUs as 
well as instructions 
specifically tailored 
for I/O 


CHANNEL ATTENTION 


MESSAGES 
CPU 
IN 
lOP 
MEMORY 


. 
INTERRUPT 


operations. 
Data 
transfer, 
simple 
arithmetic, 
logical and address manipulation 
operations 
are 
available. 
Unconditional 
jump and call instruc- 


tions also are provided so that channel programs 
can link to each other. An individual bit may be 
set or cleared with a single instruction. 
Condi- 


tional jumps can test a bit and jump if it is set (or 
cleared), or can test a value and jump if it is zero 
(or non-zero). 
Other 
instructions 
initiate DMA 


transfers, 
perform 
a 
locked 
test-and-set 


semaphore 
operation, 
and 
issue an 
interrupt 


request to the CPU. 


The 8089 XFER (transfer) 
instruction 
prepares 


the channel for a DMA transfer. 
It executes one 


additional 
instruction, 
then 
suspends 
program 


execution 
and enters the DMA transfer 
mode. 
The transfer 
is governed 
by channel 
registers 


setup 
by the program 
prior 
to executing 
the 


XFER instruction. 


Data is transferred from a source to a destination. 
The source and destination may be any locations 
in the CPU's memory space or in the lOP's 
I/O 


space; the lOP 
makes 
no distinction 
between 
memory 
components 
and 
I/O 
devices. 
Thus 


transfers 
may 
be 
made 
from 
I/O 
device 
to 
memory, 
memory 
to 
I/O 
device, 
memory 
to 
memory and I/O device to I/O device. The lOP 
automatically 
matches 8- and 16-bit components 


to each other. 


Individual transfer cycles (Le., the movement of a 
byte or a word) may be synchronized by a signal 
(DMA 
request) 
from 
the source 
or from 
the 
destination. 
In the synchronized mode, the chan- 
nel waits for the synchronizing signal before start- 
ing the next transfer cycle. The transfer also may 
be unsynchronized, 
in which case the channel 
begins the next transfer cycle immediately upon 
completion of the previous cycle. 


A transfer cycle is performed in two steps: fetch- 
ing a byte or word from the source into the lOP 
and then storing it from the lOP into the destina- 
tion. 
The 
lOP 
automatically 
optimizes 
the 
transfer to make best use of the available data bus 
widths. For example, if data is being transferred 
from an 8-bit device to memory that resides on a 
16-bit bus (e.g., 8086 memory), the lOP will nor- 
mally run two one-byte fetch cycles and then store 
the full word in a single cycle. 


Between the fetch and store cycles, the lOP can 
operate on the data. A byte may be translated to 
another code (e.g., EBCDIC to ASCII), or com- 
pared to a search value, or both, if desired. 


A 
transfer 
can 
be 
terminated 
by 
several 
programmer-specified 
conditions. 
The 
channel 


can stop the transfer when a specified number (up 
to 64k) of bytes has been transferred. 
An external 


device may stop a transfer 
by signaling on the 


channel's external terminate pin. The channel can 
stop the transfer when a byte (possibly translated) 
compares equal, or unequal, 
to a search value. 


Single-cycle termination, 
which stops uncondi- 


tionally after one byte or word has been stored, is 
also available. 


When 
the 
transfer 
terminates, 
the 
channel 


automatically 
resumes program 
execution. 
The 


channel program can determine the cause of the 
termination in situations where multiple termina- 
tions are possible (e.g., terminating when 80 bytes 
are transferred 
or a carriage return character 
is 


encountered, whichever occurs first). As an exam- 
ple of post-transfer 
processing, the channel pro- 
gram could read a result register from the I/O 
device controller to determine if the transfer was 
performed successfully. If not (e.g., a CRC error 
was detected by the controller), 
the channel pro- 
gram could 
retry 
the operation 
without 
CPU 
intervention. 


A channel program typically ends by posting the 
result of the operation 
to a field supplied in the 


parameter 
block, 
optionally 
interrupting 
the 


CPU, and then halting. When the channel halts, 
its BUSY flag in the channel 
control 
block is 
cleared to indicate 
its availability 
for another 


operation. 
As an alternative to being interrupted 


by the channel, 
the CPU can poll this flag to 


determine 
when 
the 
operation 
has 
been 
completed. 


As shown 
in figure 
3-5, the 
lOP 
can access 


memory 
or 
ports 
(I/O 
devices) 
located 
in a 


I-megabyte 
system space and memory or ports 


located in a 64-kilobyte I/O space. Although the 
lOP only has one physical data bus, it is useful to 
think of the lOP as accessing the system space via 
a system data bus and the I/O space over an 110 
data 
bus. The distinction 
between 
the "two" 


buses is based on the type-of-cycle signals output 


or I/O 
devices. Components 
in the I/O 
space 


respond to the I/O read and I/O write signals. 
Thus I/O devices located in the system space are 
memory-mapped 
and memory in the I/O space is 


I/O-mapped. 
The two basic configuration 
op- 


tions differ in the degree to which the lOP shares 
these buses with the CPU. Both configurations 
re- 


quire an 8086/8088 CPU to be strapped in max- 
imummode. 


In the local configuration, 
shown in figure 3-6, 
the lOP (or lOPs if two are used) shares both 
buses with the CPU. The system bus and the I/O 
bus are the same width (8 bits if the CPU is an 
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CPU I/O space. Channel programs are located in 
the system space; I/O devices may be located in 
either space. The lOP requests use of the bus for 
channel program instruction fetches as well as for 
DMA and programmed 
transfers. 
In the local 
configuration, 
either the lOP or the CPU may use 


the buses, 
but 
not 
both 
simultaneously. 
The 


advantage 
of 
the 
local 
configuration 
is that 


intelligent DMA may be added to a system with 
no additional components 
beyond the lOP. The 


disadvantage is that parallel operation of the pro- 
cessors is limited to cases in which the CPU has 
instruction 
in its queue 
that 
can be executed 


without using the bus. 
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DATA 
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DATA 
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In the remote configuration 
(figure 3-7), the lOP 
(or lOPs) shares a common system bus with the 
CPU. Access to this bus is controlled by 8289 Bus 
Arbiters. 
The 
lOP's 
I/O 
bus, 
however, 
is 
physically separated from the CPU in the remote 
configuration. 
Two lOPs can share the local I/O 
bus. Any number of remote lOPs may be con- 
tained in a system, configured in remote clusters 
of one or two. The local I/O bus need not be the 
same physical width as the shared system bus, 
allowing an lOP, for example, to interface 8-bit 
peripherals to an 8086. In the remote configura- 
tion, the lOP can access local I/O devices and 
memory 
without 
using the shared 
system bus, 
thereby reducing bus contention 
with the CPU. 
Contention can further be reduced by locating the 
lOP's 
channel programs 
in the local I/O space. 


The lOP can then also fetch instructions without 


accessing the 
system bus. 
Parameter, 
channel 
control 
and 
other 
CPU/IOP 
communication 
blocks 
must 
be 
located 
in 
system 
memory, 


however, so that both processors can access them. 
The 
remote 
configuration 
thus 
increases 
the 
degree to which an lOP and a CPU can operate in 
parallel 
and 
thereby 
increases 
a 
system's 


throughput 
potential. 
The price paid for this is 


that 
additional 
hardware 
must 
be 
added 
to 
arbitrate 
use of the shared bus, and to separate 
the shared 
and local buses (see Chapter A for 
details). 


It is also possible to configure an lOP remote to 
one CPU, and local to another CPU (see figure 
3-8). The local CPU could be used to perform 
heavy computational 
routines for the lOP. 
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Figure 3-9 shows how a CPU and an lOP might 
work together 
to read a record (sector) from a 


floppy disk. This example is not illustrative of the 
lOP's full capabilities, but it does review its basic 
operation and its interaction with a CPU. 


The CPU must first obtain 
exclusive use of a 


channel. This can be done by performing a "test 
and set lock" operation on the selected channel's 
BUSY flag. Assuming 
the CPU 
wants to use 


channel 
I, 
this 
could 
be 
accomplished 
in 


PLlM-86 by coding similar to the following: 


DO WHILE LOCKSET (@CHI.BUSY,OFFH); 


END; 


In ASM-86 a loop containing the XCHG instruc- 
tion prefixed 
by LOCK would accomplish 
.th.e 


same thing, namely testing the BUSY flag until It 
is clear (OH), and immediately setting it to FFH 
(busy) to prevent another task or processor from 
obtaining use of the channel. 


Having obtained the channel, the CPU fills in a 
parameter block (see figure 3-10). In this case, the 
CPU passes the following parameters to the chan- 
nel: the address of the floppy disk controller, the 
address of the buffer 
where the data 
is to be 


placed, and the drive, track and sector to be read. 
It also supplies space for the lOP to return the 
result of the operation. 
Note that this is quite a 
"low-level" 
parameter 
block in that it implies 
that the CPU has detailed knowledge of the I/O 
system. 
For 
a 
"real" 
system, 
a 
higher-level 


parameter block would isolate the CPU from I/O 
device characteristics. 
Such a block might contain 


more general parameters 
such as file name and 


record key. 


After setting up the parameter 
block, the CPU 


writes a "start 
channel program" 
command 
in 


channell's 
CCW. 
Then 
the CPU 
places the 


address of the desired channel 
program 
in the 


parameter 
block and writes the parameter 
block 


address 
in the CB. Notice 
that 
in this simple 


example, the CPU "knows" 
the address of the 


channel program for reading from the disk, and 
presumably also "knows" 
the address of another 


program for writing, etc. A more general solution 
would be to place a function code (read, write, 
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depending on which function is requested. 


After the communication 
blocks have been setup, 


the CPU dispatches the channel by issuing a chan- 
nel attention, typically by an OUT instruction for 
an I/O-mapped 
8089, or a MaYor 
other memory 


reference instruction for a memory-mapped 
8089. 


The channel begins executing the channel 
pro- 


gram (task block) whose address has been placed 
in the parameter 
block by the CPU. In this case 
the program initializes the 8271 Floppy Disk Con- 
troller by sending it a "read 
data" 
command 
followed by a parameter indicating the track to be 
read. The program initializes the channel registers 
that define and control the DMA transfer. 


Having prepared the 8271 and the channel itself, 
the channel program executes a XFER instruction 
and sends a final parameter (the sector to be read) 
to the 8271. (The 8271 enters DMA transfer mode 
immediately upon receiving the last of a series of 
parameters; 
sending the last parameter 
after the 
XFER instruction gives the channel time to setup 
for the transfer.) The DMA transfer begins when 
the 8271 issues a DMA request to the channel. 
The transfer 
continues 
until the 8271 issues an 


interrupt 
request, 
indicating 
that 
the data 
has 


been transferred 
or that an error has occurred. 


The 8271's interrupt 
request line is tied to the 


lOP's EXT! (external terminate on channell) 
pin 


so that the channel interprets an interrupt request 
as an external 
terminate 
condition. 
Upon 
ter- 
mination 
of the transfer, 
the channel 
resumes 


executing instructions 
and reads the 8271 result 


register to determine 
if the data was read suc- 
cessfully. If a soft (correctable) error is indicated, 
the lOP retries the transfer. 
If a hard (uncorrect- 
able) error is detected, or if the transfer has been 
successful, the lOP posts the content of the result 
register to the parameter 
block result field, thus 


passing the result back to the CPU. The channel 
then interrupts the CPU (to inform the CPU that 
the request has been processed) and halts. 


When 
the 
CPU 
recognizes 
the 
interrupt, 
it 


inspects the result field in the parameter 
block to 
see if the content of the buffer is valid. If so, it 
uses the data; otherwise it typically executes an 
error routine. 
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Combining the raw speed and responsiveness of a 
traditional 
DMA 
controller, 
an 
I/O-oriented 


instruction 
set, and a flexible bus organization, 


the 8089 lOP 
is a very versatile 
I/O 
system. 
Applications 
with demanding 
I/O requirements, 
previously beyond the abilities of microcomputer 
systems, can be undertaken 
with the lOP. These 


kinds of I/O-intensive applications include: 


• 
systems that employ high-bandwidth, 
low- 


latency 
devices 
such 
as 
hard 
disks 
and 


graphics terminals; 


• 
systems 
with 
many 
devices 
requiring 


asynchronous service; and 


• 
systems with high-overhead 
peripherais such 


as intelligent CRTs and graphics terminals. 


In addition, 
virtually every application 
that per- 


forms a moderate 
amount 
of I/O 
can benefit 


from the design philosophy embodied in the lOP: 
system functions 
should 
be distributed 
among 


special-purpose processors. An lOP channel pro- 
gram is likely to be both faster and smaller than 
an equivalent program implemented with a CPU. 
Programming 
also is more straightforward 
with 


the lOP's specialized instruction set. 


Removing I/O from the CPU and assigning it to 
one or more 
lOPs 
simplifies 
and structures 
a 


system's design. The main interface to the I/O 
system can be limited to the parameter 
blocks. 
Once these are defined, 
the I/O 
system can be 


designed and implemented in parallel with the rest 


of the system. I/O specialists can work on the I/O 
system without detailed knowledge of the applica- 
tion; 
conversely, 
the 
operating 
system 
and 


application teams do not need to be expert in the 
operation of I/O devices. Standard high-level I/O 
systems 
can 
be 
used 
in 
multiple 
application 
systems. Because the application and I/O systems 
are 
almost 
independent, 
application 
system 
changes can be introduced 
without affecting the 


I/O 
system. 
New peripherals 
can similarly be 
incorporated 
into 
a system without 
impacting 


applications 
or operating 
system software. 
The 


lOP's simple CPU interface also is designed to be 
compatible with future Intel CPUs. 


Keeping in mind the true general-purpose 
nature 


of the lOP, some of the situations where it can be 
used to advantage are: 
• 
Bus matching 
- The lOP can transfer 
data 


between virtually any combination 
of 8- and 


l6-bit 
memory 
and 
I/O 
components. 
For 


example, it can interface a l6-bit peripheral 
to an 8-bit CPU bus, such as the 8088 bus. 
The 
lOP 
also provides 
a straightforward 


means of performing 
DMA between an 8-bit 


peripheral 
and 
8086 memory 
that 
is split 
into odd- 
and even-addressed 
banks. 
The 


8089 
can 
access 
both 
8- 
and 
16-bit 


peripherals connected to a 16-bit bus. 


• 
String processing - The 8089 can perform 
a 


memory move, translate, 
scan-for-match 
or 


scan-for-nonmatch 
operation 
much 
faster 


than the equivalent instructions in an 8086 or 
8088. Translate 
and scan operations 
can be 
setup so that the source and destination refer 
to the same addresses to permit the string to 
be operated on in place. 


• 
Spooling - Data from low-speed devices such 
as terminals and paper tape readers can be 
read by the 8089 and placed in memory or on 
disk until the transmission 
is complete. The 


lOP can then transfer the data at high speed 
when it is needed by an application program. 
Conversely, output data ultimately destined 
for a low-speed device such as a printer, can 
be temporarily 
spooled 
to disk and 
then 


printed later. This permits batches of data to 
be gathered 
or distributed 
by low-priority 


programs that run in the background, 
essen- 


tially using up "spare" 
CPU and lOP cycles. 


Application 
programs 
that use or produce 


the data can execute faster because they are 
not bound by the low-speed devices. 


• 
Multitasking 
operating 
systems 
A 
multitasking 
operating 
system can dispatch 
I/O 
tasks 
to 
channels 
with 
an 
absolute 
minimum 
of overhead. 
Because a remote 
channel can run in parallel with the CPU, the 
operating 
system's 
capacity 
for 
servicing 
application 
tasks can increase dramatically, 
as can its ability to handle more, and faster, 
I/O devices. If both channels of an lOP are 
active concurrently, 
the lOP automatically 
gives preference to the higher-priority 
activ- 
ity (e.g., DMA normally 
preempts channel 
program 
execution). 
The operating 
system 
can adjust the priority mechanism and also 
can halt or suspend a channel to take care of 
a critical asynchronous 
event. 


• 
Disk systems - The lOP can meet the speed 
and latency requirements 
of hard disks. It 
can be used to implement 
high-level, 
file- 
oriented 
systems that appear to application 
programs 
as 
simple 
commands: 
OPEN, 
READ, 
WRITE, 
etc. The lOP can search 
and update disk directories and maintain free 
space maps. "Hierarchical 
memory" systems 
that 
automatically 
transfer 
data 
among 
memory, 
high-speed 
disks 
and 
low-speed 
disks, based on frequency of use, can be built 
around 
lOPs. 
Complex 
database 
searches 
(reading 
data directly or following pointer 
chains) can appear 
to programs 
as simple 
commands 
and can execute in parallel with 
application programs if an lOP is configured 
remotely. 


• 
Display terminals - The 8089 is well suited to 
handling 
the 
DMA 
requirements 
of CRT 
controllers. 
The lOP's transfer bandwidth is 
high enough to support 
both alphanumeric 
and graphic displays. The 8089 can assume 
responsibility for refreshing the display from 
memory data; 
in the remote configuration, 
the refresh overhead 
can be removed from 
the system bus entirely. 
Linked-list 
display 
algorithms may be programmed 
to perform 
sophisticated modes of display. 


Each time it performs 
a refresh operation, 
the lOP can scan a keyboard 
for input and 
translate 
the key's row-and-column 
format 
into an ASCII 
or EBCDIC 
character. 
The 
8089 can buffer the characters, 
scanning the 
stream 
until 
an 
end-of-message 
character 
(e.g., carriage return) is detected, and then 
interrupt the CPU. 


A single lOP can concurrently 
support 
an 
alphanumeric 
CRT 
and 
keyboard 
on one 
channel and a floppy disk on the other chan- 
nel. This configuration 
makes use of approx- 
imately 30 percent of the available bus band- 
width. Performance 
can be increased within 
the available bus bandwidth 
by adding an 
8086 or 8088 CPU 
to a remote 
lOP con- 
figuration. 
This configuration 
can provide 
scaling, 
rotation 
or 
other 
sophisticated 
display transformations. 


The 8089 is internally divided into the functional 
units depicted schematically 
in figure 3-11. The 
units are connected by a 20-bit data path to obtain 
maximum internal transfer rates. 


All lOP operations 
(instructions, 
DMA transfer 
cycles, channel attention responses, etc.) are com- 
posed of sequences of more basic processes called 
internal 
cycles. A bus cycle takes one internal 
cycle; the execution of an instruction may require 
several internal 
cycles. There 
are 23 different 
types of internal cycles each of which takes from 
two to eight clocks to execute, 
not 
including 
possible wait states and bus arbitration 
times. 


The common control unit (CCU) coordinates 
the 
activities of the lOP primarily by allocating inter- 
nal cycles to the various processor units; i.e., it 
determines which unit will execute the next inter- 
nal cycle. For example, when both channels are 
active, the CCU determines 
which channel has 
priority and lets that channel run; if the channels 
have equal priority, the CCU "interleaves" 
their 
execution (this is discussed more fully later in this 
section). The CCU also initializes the processor. 


The ALU can perform unsigned binary arithmetic 
on 8- and 
l6-bit 
binary 
numbers. 
Arithmetic 
results may be up to 20 bits in length. Available 
arithmetic 
instructions 
include 
addition, 
incre- 
ment and decrement. Logical operations ("and," 
"or" 
and "not") 
may be performed on either 8- 
or l6-bit quantities. 
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All data entering 
the chip flows through 
these 
registers. When data is being transferred 
between 
different 
width 
buses, 
the 
8089 
uses 
the 
assembly/disassembly 
registers 
to 
effect 
the 
transfer 
in the fewest possible bus cycles. In a 
DMA transfer from an 8-bit peripheral to 16-bit 
memory, 
for example, 
the lOP 
runs two bus 
cycles, 
picking 
up 
eight 
bits 
in 
each 
cycle, 
assembles a 16-bit word, and then transfers 
the 
word to memory in a single bus cycle. (The first 
and last cycles of a transfer 
may be performed 
differently 
to 
accommodate 
odd-addressed 
words; 
the lOP 
automatically 
adjusts 
for this 
condition.) 


This unit controls 
instruction 
fetching 
for the 
executing channel (one channel actually runs at a 
time). If the bus over which the instructions 
are 
being fetched is eight bits wide, then the instruc- 
tions are obtained 
one byte at a time, and each 
fetch requires one bus cycle. If the instructions 
are being fetched 
over a 16-bit bus, then the 
instruction fetch unit automatically 
employs a 1- 
byte queue to reduce the number of bus cycles. 
Each channel has its own queue, and the activity 
of one channel does not affect the other's queue. 


During 
sequential 
execution, 
instructions 
are 
fetched one word at a time from even addresses; 
each fetch requires one bus cycle. This process is 
shown graphically in figure 3-12, When the last 
byte of an instruction falls on an even address, the 
odd-addressed byte (the first byte of the following 
instruction) 
of the fetched word is saved in the 
queue. When the channel begins execution of the 
next instruction, 
it fetches the first byte from the 
queue rather 
than 
from 
memory. 
The queue, 
then, keeps the processor fetching words, rather 
than bytes, thereby reducing its use of the bus and 
increasing throughput. 


The processor fetches bytes rather than words in 
two cases. If a program transfer instruction (e.g., 
JMP 
or 
CALL) 
directs 
the 
processor 
to 
an 
instruction 
located at an odd address, 
the first 
byte of the instruction 
is fetched 
by itself as 
shown ·infigure 3-13. This is because the program 
transfer invalidates the content of the queue by 
changing the serial flow of execution. 


The second case arises when an LPDI instruction 
is located at an odd address. In this situation, the 
six-byte LPDI instruction 
is fetched: byte, word, 
byte, byte, byte, and the queue is not used. The 
first byte of the following instruction is fetched in 
one bus cycle as if it had been the target of a pro- 
gram transfer. 
Word fetching resumes with this 
instruction's 
second byte. 
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The BIU runs all bus cycles, transferring 
instruc- 
tions and data 
between 
the lOP 
and external 
memory 
or 
peripherals. 
Every 
bus 
access 
is 
associated with a register tag bit that indicates to 
the BIU whether the system or liD space is to be 
addressed. The BIU outputs the type of bus cycle 
(instruction fetch from liD space,.l!..at~tore 
into 
system space, etc.) on status lines SO, SI, and S2. 
An 8288 Bus Controller 
decodes these lines and 
provides signals that selectively enable one bus or 
the other (see Chapter 4 for details). 


The 
BIU 
further 
distinguishes 
between 
the 
physical and logical widths of the system and liD 
buses. The physical widths of the buses are fixed 
and 
are 
communicated 
to 
the 
BIU 
during 
initialization. 
In the local configuration, 
both 
buses must be the same width, either 8 or 16 bits 
(matching the width of the host CPU bus). In the 
remote configuration, 
the lOP system bus must 
be the same physical width as the bus it shares 
with the CPU. The width of the lOP's 
liD bus, 
which 
is local 
to 
the 
8089, 
may 
be selected 
independently. 
If 
any 
16-bit 
peripherals 
are 
located in the I/O space, then a 16-bit liD bus 
must be used. If only 8-bit devices reside on the 
I/O bus, then either an 8- or a 16-bit liD bus may 
be selected. A 16-bit liD bus has the advantage of 
easy accommodation 
of future 16-bit devices and 
fewer instruction fetches if channel programs are 
placed in the liD space. 


For a given DMA transfer, 
a channel program 
specifies the logical width of the system and the 
liD 
buses; 
each 
channel 
specifies logical bus 
widths independently. 
The logical width of an 
8-bit physical bus can only be eight bits. A 16-bit 
physical bus, however, can be used as either an 8- 
or 16-bit logical bus. This allows both 8- and 
16-bit devices to be accessed over a single 16-bit 
physical 
bus. 
Table 
3-1 lists 
the 
permissible 
physical and logical bus widths for both locally 
and remotely configured lOPs. Logical bus width 
pertains to DMA transfers only. Instructions are 
fetched and operands 
are read and written 
in 
bytes or words depending on physical bus width. 


In addition 
to performing 
transfers, 
the BIU is 
responsible for local bus arbitration. 
In the local 
configuration, 
the 
BIU 
uses 
the 
RQ/GT 
(request/grant) 
line to obtain 
the bus from the 
CPU and to return it after a transfer has been per- 
formed. 
In the remote configuration, 
the BIU 


uses RQ/GT 
to coordinate 
use of the local I/O 
bus with another lOP or a local CPU, if present. 
System bus arbitration 
in the remote configura- 
tion is performed 
by an 8289 Bus Arbiter 
that 
operates 
invisibly 
to 
the 
lOP. 
The 
BIU 
automatically 
asserts the LOCK (bus lock) signal 
during 
execution 
of a TSL (test and set lock) 
instruction 
and, if specified by the channel pro- 
gram, can assert the LOCK signal for the dura- 
tion of a DMA transfer. 
Section 3.5 contains a 
complete discussion of bus arbitration. 


Configuration 
System Bus 
I/O Bus 
Physical:Logical 
Physical:Logical 


Local 
8:8 
8:8 


16:8/16 
16:8/16 


8:8 
8:8 


Remote 
16:8/16 
16:8/16 
16:8/16 
8:8 
8:8 
16:8/16 


Although 
the 8089 is a single processor, 
under 
most circumstances 
it is useful to think of it as 
two independent 
channels. 
A channel may per- 
form DMA transfers 
and may execute channel 
programs; 
it also 
may 
be 
idle. 
This 
section 
describes the hardware features that support these 
operations. 


Each channel contains its own liD control section 
that governs the operation 
of the channel during 
DMA transfers. 
If the transfer 
is synchronized, 


the channel waits for a signal on its DRQ (DMA 
request) line before 
performing 
the next fetch- 
store sequence in the transfer. If the transfer is to 
be terminated 
by an external signal, the channel 
monitors 
its EXT (external terminate) 
line and 
stops the transfer 
when this line goes active. 


Between the fetch and store cycles (when the data 
is in the lOP) 
the channel 
optionally 
counts, 


translates, and scans the data, and may terminate 
the transfer based on the results of these opera- 
tions. Each channel also has a SINTR (system 
interrupt) line that can be activated by software to 
issue an interrupt request to the CPU. 


Figure 3-14 illustrates the channel register set, and 
table 3-2 summarizes 
the uses of each register. 


Each channel has an independent set of registers; 
they are not accessible to the other channel. Most 
of the registers play different roles during channel 
program execution than in DMA transfers. Chan- 
nel programs 
must 
be careful 
to 
save these 


registers in memory prior to a DMA transfer if 
their values are needed following the transfer. 


General Purpose A (GA). A channel program 
may use GA for a general register or a base 
register. A general register can be an operand of 
most lOP instructions; 
a base register is used to 


address 
memory 
operands 
(see 
section 
3.8). 


Before initiating 
a DMA transfer, 
the channel 


program 
points 
GA 
to 
either 
the 
source 
or 


destination address of the transfer. 


General Purpose B (GB). GB is functionally 
interchangeable 
with GA. If GA points to the 


source of a DMA transfer, 
then GB points to the 


destination, and vice versa. 
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General Purpose C (GC). GC may be used as a 
general register or a base register during channel 
program execution. If data is to be translated dur- 
ing a DMA transfer, 
then the channel program 


loads GC with the address of the first byte of a 
translation table before initiating the transfer. GC 
is not altered by a transfer operation. 


Task Pointer (TP). The CCU loads TP from the 
parameter block when it starts or resumes a chan- 
nel program. 
During 
program 
execution, 
the 


channel automatically 
updates TP to point to the 


Program System 
Register 
Size 
Access 
or I/O 
Use by Channel Programs 
Use in DMA Transfers 
Pointer 


GA 
20 
Update 
Either 
General, base 
Source/destination 
pointer 


GB 
20 
Update 
Either 
General, base 
Sourcejdestination 
pointer 


GC 
20 
Update 
Either 
General, base 
Translate table pointer 


TP 
20 
Update 
Either 
Procedure return, 
, 
Adjusted to reflect cause of 


instruction pointer 
termination 


PP 
20 
Reference 
System Base 
N/A 


IX 
16 
Update 
N/A 
General, auto-increment 
N/A 


BC 
16 
Update 
N/A 
General 
Byte counter 


MC 
16 
Update 
N/A 
General, masked compare 
Masked compare 


CC 
16 
Update 
N/A 
Restricted use recommended 
Defines transfer options 


next instruction to be executed; i.e., TP is used as 
an instruction 
pointer or program counter. 
Pro- 


gram transfer 
instructions 
(JMP, 
CALL, 
etc.) 


update TP to cause nonsequential 
execution. A 


procedure (subroutine) returns to the calling pro- 
gram by loading TP with an address previously 
saved by the CALL instruction. 
The task pointer 


is fully accessible to channel programs; it can be 
used as a general register or as a base register. 
Such use is not recommended, 
however, as it can 


make programs very difficult to understand. 


Parameter 
Block 
Pointer 
(PP). The 
CCU 


loads 
this 
register 
with 
the 
addrcss 
of 
the 


parameter 
block before it starts a channel pro- 


gram. The register cannot be altered by a channel 
program, but is very useful as a base register for 
accessing data in the parameter 
block. PP is not 


used during DMA transfers. 


Index (IX). IX may be used as a general register 
during channel program execution. It also may be 
used as an index register 
to address 
memory 
operands (the address of the operand is computed 
by adding the content of IX to the content of a 
base 
register). 
When 
specified 
as 
an 
index 
register, "IXmay be optionally auto-incremented 
as the last step in the instruction to provide a con- 
venient means of "stepping" 
through 
arrays or 


strings. IX is not used in DMA transfers. 


Byte Count (BC). BC may be used as a general 
register during 
channel 
program 
execution". If 
DMA is to be terminated when a specific number 
of bytes has been 
transferred, 
BC should 
be 


loaded 
with 
the 
desired 
byte 
count 
before 


initiating 
the 
transfer. 
During 
DMA, 
BC is 
decremented 
for each byte transferred, 
whether 


byte count termination 
has been selected or not. 


If BC reaches zero, the transfer is stopped only if 
byte count termination 
has been specified. If byte 


count 
termination 
has 
not 
been 
selected, 
BC 


"wraps 
around" 
from OH to FFFFH 
and con- 


tinues to be decremented. 


Mask/Compare (MC). A channel program may 
use MC for a general register. This register also 
may be used in either a channel program or in a 
DMA transfer to perform a masked compare of a 
byte value. To use MC in this way, the program 
loads a compare value in the low-order eight bits 
of the register and a mask value in the upper eight 
bits (see figure 3-15). A "1" 
in a mask bit selects 
the bit in the corresponding 
position in the com- 


pare value; a "0" 
in a mask bit masks 
the cor- 


responding 
bit in the compare 
value. In figure 
3-15, a value compared 
with MC will be con- 


sidered equal if its low-order five bits contain the 
value 00100; the upper three bits may contain any 
value 
since 
they 
are 
masked 
out 
of 
the 


comparison. 
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Channel 
Control 
(CC). The 
content 
of 
the 
channel control register governs a DMA transfer 
(see figure 3-16). A channel program 
loads this 
register with appropriate 
values before beginning 


the transfer 
operation; 
section 
3.4 covers 
the 


encoding of each field in detail. Bit 8 (the chain 
bit) of CC pertains to channel program execution 
rather than to a DMA transfer. 
When this bit is 


zero, the channel program runs at normal prior- 
ity; when it is one, the priority of the program is 
raised to the same level as DMA (priorities are 
covered later in this section). Although a channel 
program may use CC as a general register, such 
use is not 
recommended 
because 
of the 
side 


effects on the chain bit and thus on the priority of 
the channel program. 
Channel programs 
should 


restrict their use of CC to loading control values 
in preparation 
for a DMA transfer, 
setting and 


clearing the chain bit, and storing the register. 


Each channel maintains 
its own program 
status 


word (PSW) as shown in figure 3-17. Channel 
programs 
do not have access to the PSW. The 


PSW records the state of the the channel so that 
channel operation 
may be suspended 
and then 


resumed later. When the CPU issues a "suspend" 
command, 
the 
channel 
saves the 
PSW, 
task 


pointer, and task pointer tag bit in the first four 
bytes of the channel's 
parameter 
block as shown 


in figure 
3-18. Upon 
receipt 
of a subsequent 
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"resume" 
command, 
the PSW, TP, and TP tag 


bit are restored 
from the parameter 
block save 


area and execution resumes. 


Two 
conditions 
override 
the 
normal 
channel 


priority mechanism. If one channel is performing 
DMA (priority 1) and the channel receives a chan- 
nel attention (priority 2), the channel attention is 
serviced at the end of the current DMA transfer 
cycle. 
This 
override 
prevents 
a 
synchronized 


DMA transfers 
from "shutting 
out" 
a channel 


attention. 
DMA terminations 
and chained chan- 


nel programs 
postpone 
recognition 
of a CA on 


the other channel; 
the CA is latched, 
however, 
and is serviced as soon as priorities permit. 


The 
lOP's 
LOCK 
(bus 
lock) 
signal 
also 


supersedes channel switching. A running channel 
will not relinquish control of the processor while 
LOCK is active, regardless of the priorities of the 
activities on the two channels. This is consistent 
with 
the 
purpose 
of 
the 
LOCK 
signal: 
to 


guarantee exclusive access to a shared resource in 
a multiprocessing 
system. Refer to sections 3.5 


and 3.7 for futher 
information 
on the LOCK 


signal and the TSL instruction. 


Registers GA, GB, GC, and TP are called pointer 
registers because they may be used to access, or 
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point to, addresses in either the system space or 
the I/O space. The pointer registers may address 
either memory or I/O devices (lOP instructions 
do not 
distinguish 
between 
memory 
and 
I/O 
devices since the latter are memory-mapped). 
The 


tag bit associated with each register (figure 3-14) 
determines 
whether 
the 
register 
points 
to an 


address in the system space (tag=O) or the I/O 
space (tag=I). 


The CCU sets or clears TP's tag bit depending on 
whether the command it receives from the CPU is 
"start 
channel 
program 
in system space," 
or 


"start 
channel program in I/O space." 
Channel 


programs alter the tag bits of GA, GB, GC, and 
TP by using different instructions for loading the 
registers. 
Briefly, a "load 
pointer" 
instruction 


clears a tag bit, a "move" 
instruction 
sets a tag 


bit, and a "move 
pointer" 
instruction 
moves a 


memory value (either 0 or I) to a tag bit. Section 
3.9 covers these instructions in detail. 


If a register points to the system space, .all 20 bits 
are placed on the address lines to allow the full 
megabyte to be directly addressed. 
If a register 


points to the I/O space, the upper four bits of the 
address lines are undefined; the lower 16 bits are 
sufficient to access any location in the 64k byte 
I/O space. 


Both channels may be active concurrently, 
but 


only one can actually run at a time. At the end of 


each internal cycle, the CCU lets one channel or 
the other execute the next internal cycle. No extra 
overhead is incurred 
by this channel switching. 


The basis for 
making 
the determination 
is a 


priority 
mechanism 
built 
into 
the 
lOP. 
This 


mechanism 
recognizes 
that 
some 
kinds 
of 


activities (e.g., DMA) are more important 
than 
others. Each activity that a channel can perform 
has a priority that reflects its relative importance 
(see table 3-3). 


Two new activities are introduced 
in table 3-3. 


When a DMA transfer 
terminates, 
the channel 


executes a short internal channel program. 
This 


DMA termination program adjusts TP so that the 
user's 
program 
resumes 
at 
the 
instruction 
specified when the transfer 
was setup 
(this is 


discussed in detail in section 3.4). Similarly, when 
a channel 
attention 
is recognized, 
the channel 


executes an internal program 
that examines the 


CCW and carries out its command. Both of these 
programs 
consist of standard 
8089 instructions 


that 
are 
fetched 
from 
internal 
ROM. 
Intel 


Application 
Note AP-50, Debugging 
Strategies 


and Considerations 
for 8089 Systems, 
lists the 


instructions in these programs. 
Users monitoring 


the bus during debugging may see operands read 
or written by the termination or channel attention 
programs. The instructions themselves, however, 
wlll not appear on the bus as they are resident in 
the chip. 


Notice also that, according to table 3-3, a channel 
program may run at priority 3 or at priority 
I. 


Channel 
Activity 
Priority 
Interleave 
Boundarv 
(1 = highest) 
By DMA 
By Instruction 


DMA transfer 
1 
Bus cycle' 
Bus cycle! 


DMA termination sequence 


~. 
1 
Internal cycle 
None 


Channel program (chained) 
1 
Internal cycle2 
Instruction 


Channel attention sequence 
2 
Internal cycle 
None 


Channel program (not chained) 
3 
Internal cycle2 
Instruction 


Idle 
4 
Two clocks 
Two clocks 


'DMA is not interleaved while LOCK is active. 
2ExceptTSL instruction; see section 3.7. 


Channel 
program 
priority 
is determined 
by the 


chain bit in the channel control register. If this bit 
is cleared, the program 
runs at normal priority 
(3); if it is set, the program is said to be chained, 
and it runs at the same priority as DMA. Thus, 
the chain bit provides a way to raise the priority 
of a critical channel program. 


The CCU lets the channel with the highest priority 
run. If both channels are running activities with 
the same priority, the CCU examines the priority 
bits in the PSWs. If the priority bits are unequal, 
the channel with the higher value (1) runs. Thus, 
the priority bit serves as a "tie breaker" 
when the 


channels are otherwise at the same priority level. 
The value of the priority bit in the PSW is loaded 
from a corresponding 
bit in the CCW; therefore, 


the CPU can control which channel will run when 
the channels are at the same priority level. The 
priority 
bit 
has 
no 
effect 
when 
the 
channel 


priorities are different. If both channels are at the 
same priority level and if both priority bits are 
equal, the channels run alternately 
without any 
additional overhead. 


The CCU switches channels only at certain points 
called interleave boundaries; 
these vary according 


to the type of activity running in each channel and 
are shown in table 3-3. In table 3-3 and in the 
following .discussion, the terms "channel A" and 
"channel B" are used to identify two active chan- 
nels that 
are bidding 
for control 
of an lOP. 


"Channel 
A" is the channel that last ran and will 


run again unless the CCU switches to "channel 
B." Where the CCU switches from one channel 
(channel A) to another 
(channel B) depends on 


whether 
channel 
B is performing 
DMA 
or is 
executing 
instructions. 
For this determination, 


instructions 
in the internal ROM are considered 


the same as instructions 
executed in user-written 


channel programs (chained or not chained). Table 
3-3 shows that a switch from channel A to chan- 
nel B will occur sooner if channel B is running 
DMA. DMA, then, interleaves instruction execu- 
tion at internal cycle boundaries. 
Since instruc- 


tions 
are 
often 
composed 
of 
several 
internal 


cycles, instruction execution on channel A can be 
suspended by DMA on channel B (when channel 
A next runs, the instruction 
is resumed from the 


point 
of suspension). 
DMA 
on channel 
A is 
interleaved by DMA on channel B after any bus 
cycle (when channel 
A runs again, 
the DMA 


transfer 
sequence is resumed from the point of 


suspension). 
If both channels are executing pro- 
grams, the interleave boundaries 
are extended to 


instruction boundaries: 
a program on channel B 
will not run until channel A reaches the end of an 
instruction. 
Note 
that 
a 
DMA 
termination 
sequence or channel attention sequence on chan- 
nel A cannot 
be interleaved 
by instructions 
on 
channel 
B, regardless 
of channel 
B's priority. 


These internal programs are short, however, and 
will not delay channel B for long (see Chapter 4 
for timing information). 


Table 
3-4 
summarizes 
the 
channel 
switching 


mechanism with several examples. It is important 
to remember that channel switching occurs only 
when both channels are ready to run. In typical 
applications, 
one of the channels 
will be idle 


much of the time, either because it is waiting to be 
dispatched by the CPU or because it is waiting for 
a DMA request in a synchronized transfer. 
(Dur- 
ing a synchronized 
transfer, 
the channel is idle 


between DMA requests; for many peripherals, the 
channel will spend much more time idling than 
executing DMA cycles.) The real potential for one 
channel "shutting out" a priority 1 activity on the 
other channel is largely limited to unsynchronized 
DMA transfers 
and locked transfers 
(synchro- 


nized or unsynchronized). 
Long, chained channel 


programs and high-speed synchronized DMA will 
slow a priority 1 activity on the other channel, but 
will not shut it out because the channels will alter- 
nate (assuming their priority 
bits are equal). A 


chained channel program will shut out any lower 
priority activity on the other channel, including a 
channel 
attention. 
(The 
channel 
attention 
is 


latched by the lOP, 
however, so it will execute 


when the other channel drops to a lower priority.) 
Chained 
channel programs 
should therefore 
be 


used with discretion and should be made as short 
as possible. 


The 8089 can access memory components located 
in two different address spaces. The system space, 
which coincides with the CPU's 
memory space, 


may contain 
up to 
1,048,576 bytes. 
The I/O 


space, which may either coincide with the CPU's 
I/O space or be local (private) to the lOP, may 
contain up to 65,536 bytes. Memory components 
in the system space should respond to the memory 
read and write commands issued by the 8288 Bus 
Controller. Memory components in the I/O space 
must respond to 8288 I/O read and write com- 
mands. 
Memory 
in 
either 
space 
may 
be 


Chann~A(RanLa~) 
Channel 
B 
Result 


Activity 
Chain 
Priority 
LOCK 
Activity 
Chain 
Priority 
Bit 
Bit 
Bit 
Bit 
- 


DMA transfer 
X 
X 
Inactive 
Idle 
X 
X 
A runs. 
DMA transfer 
X 
X 
Inactive 
Channel 
attention 
X 
X 
A runs until end of current 
transfer 
cycle; 
then Bruns. 


Channel 
program 
X 
0 
Inactive 
Channel 
program 
X 
1 
Bruns. 
Channel 
program 
X 
0 
Inactive 
Channel 
program 
X 
0 
A and B alternate 
by 
instruction. 


Channel 
program 
1 
X 
Inactive 
Channel 
program 
0 
X 
A runs. 
DMA transfer 
X 
1 
Inactive 
Channel 
program 
1 
1 
B 
runs 
one 
bus 
or 
internal 


cycle following 
each bus cycle 


runbyA.· 
Channel 
attention 
X 
X 
Inactive 
Channel 
program 
1 
X 
A runs if it has started 
the 
sequence; 
otherwise 
Bruns. 
DMA transfer 
X 
X 
Active 
Channel 
attention 
X 
X 
A runs until DMA terminates. 
Channel 
program 
0 
X 
Active 
DMA transfer 
X 
X 
A completes 
TSL instruction, 


(TSL instruction) 
LOCK goes inactive 
and B 
runs. 


implemented like 8086 memory (l6-bit words split 
into even- and odd-addressed 
8-bit banks) or 8088 
memory (a single 8-bit bank). See Chapter 4 for 
physical implementation 
considerations. 


From 
a 
software 
point 
of 
view, 
both 
8089 


memory 
spaces are organized 
as unsegmented 


arrays 
of 
individually 
addressable 
8-bit 
bytes 
(figure 3-19). Instructions and data may be stored 
at any address 
without 
regard 
for 
alignment 
(figure 3-20). 


The lOP views the system space differently from 
the 8086 or 8088 with which it typically shares the 
space. The 8086 and 8088 differentiate 
between a 


location's 
logical (segment and offset) 
address 


and its physical (20-bit) address. 


The 8089 does not "see" 
the logically segmented 


structure of the memory space; it uses its 20-bit 
pointer 
registers 
to access all locations 
in the 


system space by their physical addresses. Memory 
in the 8089 I/O space is treated similarly except 
that 
only 
16 bits are 
needed 
to address 
any 
location. 
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Following Intel convention, 
word data is stored 


with 
the 
most-significant 
byte 
in the 
higher 


address (see figure 3-21). The 8089 recognizes the 
doubleword pointer variable used by the 8086 and 
8088 (figure 3-22). The lower-addressed 
word of 


the pointer 
contains 
an offset 
value, 
and the 


higher-addressed 
word contains 
a segment base 


address. Each word is stored conventionally, 
with 


the higher-addressed 
byte containing 
the most- 


significant eight bits of the word. The 8089 can 
convert 
a 
doubleword 
pointer 
into 
a 
20-bit 


physical address when it is loaded into a pointer 
register to address system memory. A special 3- 
byte variable, 
called a physical address pointer 


(figure 3-23), is used to save and restore pointer 
registers and their associated tag bits. 


Dedicated 
and Reserved 
Memory 


Locations 


The extreme low and high addresses of the system 
space are dedicated 
to specific processor 
func- 


tions or are reserved for use by other Intel hard- 


ware and software products; the locations are OH 
through 
7FH (128 bytes) and FFFFOH through 


FFFFFH (16 bytes), as shown in figure 3-24. The 
low addresses are used for part of the 8086/8088 
interrupt 
pointer 
table. 
Locations 
FFFFOH- 


FFFFBH are used for 8086, 8088 and 8089 startup 
sequences; the remaining 
locations 
are reserved 


by Intel. 


If an lOP is configured locally, its I/O space coin- 
cides with the CPU's 
I/O 
space, 
and it must 


respect the reserved 
addresses 
F8H-FFH. 
The 
entire 1/0 space of a remotely-configured 
lOP 


may be used without restriction. 


Using any dedicated 
or reserved addresses may 


inhibit the compatibility of a system with current 
or future Intel hardware and software products. 


The 8089 is very well-suited to environments 
in 


which programs 
do not occupy static memory 


locations, but are moved about during execution. 
Dynamic code relocation allows systems to make 
efficient 
use of limited 
memory 
resources 
by 
transferring 
programs 
between external 
storage 


and memory, 
and by combining 
scattered 
free 


areas of memory into larger, more useful, con- 
tinuous spaces. 


lOP channel programs 
are inherently 
posltlon- 


independent, the only restriction being that chan- 
nel programs 
that 
transfer 
to each 
other 
or 
share data must be moved as a unit. Since the lOP 
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receives the address of a channel program and its 
associated parameter 
block when it is dispatched 
by the CPU, 
the location 
of these blocks 
is 


immaterial and can change from one dispatch to 
the next. (Note, however, that the channel control 
block cannot be moved without reinitializing the 
lOP.) Typically, then, the CPU would direct the 
movement 
of 
lOP 
channel 
programs 
and 


parameter 
blocks. These blocks, of course, can- 
not be moved while they are in use. 


While the CPU may be in charge of relocation, 
the lOP is an excellent vehicle for performing the 
actual transfer 
of channel programs, 
parameter 


blocks, and CPU programs as well. A very simple 
channel 
program 
can 
transfer 
code 
between 


memory locations by DMA much faster than the 
equivalent 
CPU 
instructions, 
and 
transfers 


between disk and memory also can be performed 
more efficiently. 


Memory accesses are always performed 
using a 


pointer register and its associated tag bit. The tag 
bit indicates whether the access is to the system 
space (tag=O) or the I/O 
space (tag= 1). The 
pointer register contains the base address of the 
location; i.e., the pointer register is used as a base 
register. Only the low-order 16 bits of the pointer 


register are used for I/O space locations; 
all 20 
bits are used for system space addresses. Different 
types of memory accesses use base registers as 
shown in table 3-5. The 8089 addressing modes 
allow the base address of a memory operand to be 
modified by other registers and constant values to 
yield the effective address of the operand (see sec- 
tion 3.8). 


Notice 
that 
table 
3-5 indicates 
that 
memory 


operands may be addressed using register PP in 
addition to GA, GB, and GC. PP is maintained 
by the lOP and can neither be read nor written by 
a channel program; 
it can be used, however, to 
access data in the parameter 
block. PP has no 
associated tag bit; a reference to it implies the 
system space, where a parameter 
block always 
resides. 


Memory Access 
Base Register 


Instruction 
Fetch 
TP 
DMASource 
GAorGB' 
DMA Destination 
GA orGB' 
DMA Translate Table 
GC 
Memory Operand 
GA or GB or GC or PP' 


'As specified in CC register 
'As specified in instruction 


The lOP is told the physical widths of the system 
and I/O buses when it is initialized. 
If a bus is 
eight bits wide, the lOP accesses memory on this 
bus like an 8088. Instruction 
fetches and operand 


reads and writes are performed one byte at a time; 
one bus cycle is run for each memory 
access. 
Word operands are accessed in two cycles, com- 
pletely 
transparent 
to 
software. 
Instruction 


fetches are made as needed, and the instruction 
stream is not queued. 


The lOP accesses memory on a l6-bit bus like an 
8086. As mentioned 
in the previous section, the 
instruction 
stream is generally fetched in words 
from even addresses with the second byte held in 
the one-byte queue. If a word operand is aligned 
(i.e., located at an even address), 
the 8089 will 


access it in a single l6-bit bus cycle. If a word 
operand 
is unaligned 
(i.e., 
located 
at an odd 


address), the word will be accessed in two con- 
secutive 
8-bit 
bus 
cycles. 
Byte 
operands 
are 


always accessed in 8-bit bus cycles. 


For memory 
on 
l6-bit 
buses, 
performance 
is 
improved and bus contention 
is reduced if word 


operands 
are 
stored 
at 
even 
addresses. 
The 


instruction 
queue tends to reduce the effect of 


alignment on instructions fetched on a l6-bit bus. 
In tight loops, performance 
can be increased by 
word-aligning transfer targets. 


Notice that the correct operation of a program is 
completely independent of memory bus width. A 
channel program written for one system that uses 
an 
8-bit 
memory 
bus 
will 
execute 
without 


modification if the bus is increased to 16 bits. It is 
good practice, though, 
to write all programs 
as 
though they are to run on l6-bit systems; i.e., to 
align word operands. 
Such programs 
will then 


make optimal use of the bus in whatever system 
they are run. 


The 
8089 
combines 
the 
programmed 
I/O 


capabilities of a CPU with the high-speed block 
transfer facility of a DMA controller. It also pro- 
vides 
additional 
features 
(e.g., 
compare 
and 


translate during DMA) and is more flexible than a 
typical 
CPU 
or 
DMA 
controller. 
The 
8089 


transfers data from a source address to a destina- 
tion address. 
Whether 
the component 
mapped 


into a given address is actually memory or I/O is 
immaterial. All addresses in both the system and 
I/O spaces are equally accessible, and transfers 
may be made between the two spaces as well as 
within either address space. 


A channel program performs 
I/O similar to the 


way a CPU communicates 
with memory-mapped 


I/O devices. Memory reference instructions 
per- 


form the transfer 
rather than "dedicated" 
I/O 


instructions, 
such as the 8086/8088 IN and OUT 


instructions. Programmed 
I/O is typically used to 


prepare a device controller 
for a DMA transfer 


and to obtain status/result 
information 
from the 


controller following termination 
of the transfer. 


It may be used, however, with any device whose 
transfer rate does not require DMA. 


Since the 
8089 does 
not 
distinguish 
between 


memory 
components 
and 
I/O 
devices, 
any 


instruction 
that accepts a byte or word memory 


operand 
can be used to access an I/O 
device. 


Most memory reference instructions take a source 
operand or a destination 
operand, 
or both. The 


instructions generally obtain data from the source 
operand, operate on the data, and then place the 
result of the operation in the destination operand. 
Therefore, 
when a source operand 
refers to an 


address where an I/O device is located, 
data is 


input from the device. Sirr.ilarly, when a destina- 
tion operand refers to an I/O device address, data 
is output to the device. 


Most I/O 
device controllers 
have one or more 


internal 
registers 
that 
accept 
commands 
and 
supply status or result information. 
Working with 


these registers typically involves: 


• reading or writing the entire register; 
• setting or clearing some bits in a register while 


leaving others alone; or 


• testing a single bit in a register. 


Table 3-6 shows some of the 8089 instructions 
that 
are useful 
for performing 
these kinds of 


operations. 
Sectien 3.7 covers the 8089 instruc- 


tion set in detail. 


Table 3-6. Memory Reference 
Instructions 


Used for I/O 


Instruction 
Effect on I/O Device 


MOV/MOVB Read or write word /byte 


AND/ANDB Clear multiple bits in word/byte 


OR/ORB 
Set multiple bits in word/byte 


CLR 
Clear single bit (in byte) 


SET 
Set single bit (in byte) 


JBT 
Read (byte) and jump if 
single bit =1 


JNBT 
Read (byte) and jump if 


single bit =0 


Since memory reference instructions 
are used to 


perform 
programmed 
I/O, 
device addressing. is 


very similar to memory addressing. 
An operand 


that refers to an I/O device always specifies one 
of the pointer registers GA, GB, or GC (PP is 
legal, but an I/O device would not normally be 
mapped 
into 
a 
parameter 
block). 
The 
base 


address of the device is taken from the specified 
pointer register. Any of the memory addressing 
modes (see section 3.8) may be used to modify the 
base address 
to produce 
the effective 
(actual) 
address of the device. The pointer register's tag 
bit locates the device in the system space (tag=O) 
or in the I/O 
space (tag=I). 
If the device is in 


the I/O space, only the low-order 
16 bits of the 


pointer register are used for the base address; all 
20 bits are used for a system space address. The 
lOP's system and I/O spaces are fully compatible 


with the corresponding 
address 
spaces of the 


other 8086 family processors. 


Table 3-7 shows the number of bus cycles the lOP 
runs for all combinations of bus size, transfer size 
(byte or word), 
and transfer 
address 
(even or 


odd). 
Bus 
width 
refers 
to 
the 
physical 
bus 


implementation; 
the instruction mnemonic deter- 


mines whether a byte or a word is transferred. 


Both 8- and 16-bit devices may reside on a 16-bit 
bus. All 16-bit devices should be located at even 
addresses so that transfers will be performed 
in 


one bus cycle. The 8-bit devices on a 16-bit bus 
may be located at odd or even addresses. 
The 
internal registers in an 8-bit device on a 16-bit bus 
must be assigned all-odd 
or all-even addresses 
that are two bytes apart (e.g., 1H, 3H, 5H, or 2H, 
4H, 6H). All 8-bit peripherals 
should be refer- 


enced with byte instructions, 
and 16-bit devices 
should 
be referenced 
with 
word 
instructions. 


Odd-addressed 
8-bit 
devices 
must 
be able 
to 


transfer data on the upper eight bits of the 16-bit 
physical data bus. 


Only 8-bit devices should be connected to an 8-bit 
bus, and these should only be referenced 
with 


byte instructions. 
An 8-bit device on an 8-bit bus 


may be located at an odd or even address, and its 
internal 
registers 
may be assigned 
consecutive 


addresses (e.g., 1H, 2H, 3H). Assigning all-odd 
or all-even addresses, however, will simplify con- 
version to a 16-bit bus at a later date. 


Bus Width: 
8 
16 


Instruction: 
byte 
word" 
byte 
word 


Device Address: 
even 
odd 
even 
odd 
even 
odd 
even 
odd" 


Bus Cycles: 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


In addition 
to 
byte- 
and 
word-oriented 
pro- 


grammed 
110, the 8089 can transfer 
blocks of 


data by direct memory access. A block may be 
transferred 
between any two addresses; memory- 
to-memory 
transfers 
are performed 
as easily as 
memory-to-port, 
port-to-memory 
or port-to-port 


exchanges. There is no limitation 
on the size of 


the block that can be transferred 
except that the 


block cannot exceed 64k bytes if byte count ter- 
mination 
is used. A channel 
program 
typical1y 
prepares 
for a DMA transfer 
by writing com- 


mands to a device controller and initializing chan- 
nel registers that are used during the transfer. No 
instructions 
are 
executed 
during 
the 
transfer, 
however, and very high throughput 
speeds can be 
achieved. 


Most control1ers that can peform DMA transfers 
are quite flexible in that they can perform several 
different 
types of operations. 
For example, 
an 


8271 Floppy Disk Control1er can read a sector, 
write a sector, seek to track 0, etc. The control1er 
typically has one or more internal registers that 
are "programmed" 
to perform a given operation. 


Often, 
certain 
registers 
will 
contain 
status 
information 
that can be read to determine if the 


controller is busy, if it has detected an error, etc. 


An 8089 channel 
program 
views these device 


registers as a series of memory 
locations. 
The 


channel program typical1y places the device's base 
address in a pointer register and uses programmed 
110 to communicate with the registers. 


Some 
controllers 
start 
a 
DMA 
transfer 


immediately upon receiving the last of a series of 


parameters. 
If this type of controller 
is being 


used, the channel program instruction 
that sends 


the last parameter 
should follow 
the 8089 XFER 


instruction. 
(The XFER 
instruction 
places the 


channel in DMA mode after the next instruction; 
this is explained 
in more 
detail 
later 
in this 
section.) 


For a channel to perform a DMA transfer, it must 
be provided with information 
that describes the 


operation. 
The channel 
program 
provides 
this 
information 
by 
loading 
values 
into 
channel 


registers and, in one case, by executing a special 
instruction (see table 3-8). 


Source 
and 
Destination 
Pointers. 
One 


register is loaded to point to the transfer source; 
the other points to the destination. 
A bit in the 
channel control register is set to indicate which 
register 
is the source 
pointer. 
If a register 
is 


pointed at a memory location, 
it should contain 


the address where the transfer is to begin - 
i.e., 


the lowest address 
in the buffer. 
The channel 
automatical1y increments a memory pointer as the 
transfer proceeds. 
If the tag bit selects the liD 
space, 
the upper 
four 
bits of the register 
are 
ignored; if the tag selects the system space, al1 20 
bits are used. The source and destination 
may be 


located in the same or in different address spaces. 


Translate Table Pointer. 
If the data is to be 


translated 
as it is transferred, 
GC should 
be 


pointed at the first (lowest-addressed) 
byte in a 
256-byte 
translation 
table. 
The 
table 
may be 


10Gatedin either the system or liD space, and GC 


Information 
Register or Instruction 
Required or Optional 


Source Pointer 
GA orGB 
Required 


Destination Pointer 
GAorGB 
Required 


Translate Table Pointer 
GC 
Optional 


Byte Count 
BC 
Optional 


Mask/Compare 
Values 
MC 
Optional 
Logical Bus Width 
WID 
Optional' 
Channel Control 
CC 
Required 


should be loaded by an instruction 
that sets or 


clears its tag bit as appropriate. 
The translate 
operation 
is only defined for byte data; source 
and destination 
logical bus widths must both be 


set to eight bits. 


The channel translates a byte by treating it as an 
unsigned 
8-bit binary 
number. 
This number 
is 


added to the content 
of register GC to form a 
memory address; GC is not altered by the opera- 
tion. If GC points to the I/O space, its upper four 
bits are ignored in the operation. The byte at this 
address (which is in the translate 
table) is then 
fetched from memory, replacing the source byte. 
Figure 3-25 illustrates the translate process. 


Byte Count. 
If the transfer is to be terminated 
on byte count- 
Le., after a specific number of 
bytes have been transferred-the 
desired count 


should be loaded into register BC as an unsigned 
16-bit number. The channel decrements BC as the 
transfer proceeds, whether or not byte count ter- 
mination 
has 
been 
specified. 
There 
are cases 


(discussed later in this section) 
where the dif- 


ference between BC's value before and after the 
transfer does not accurately reflect the number of 
bytes transferred to the destination. 


Mask/Compare Values. If the transfer is to be 
terminated 
when a byte (possibly translated) 
is 


found equal or unequal 
to a search value, MC 


should be loaded as described in section 3.2. MC 
is not altered during the transfer. 
Normally, 
the 


logical destination 
bus width is set to eight bits 


when transferred 
data is being compared. 
If the 


logical destination width is 16 bits, only the low- 
order byte of each word is compared. 


logical Bus Width. The 8089 WID (logical bus 
width) instruction is used to set the logical width 
of the source and destination 
buses for a DMA 


transfer. 
Any bus whose physical width is eight 


bits can only have a logical width of eight bits. A 
16-bit physical bus, however, can have a logical 
width of 8 or 16 bits; i.e., it can be used as either 
an 8-bit or 
16-bit bus in any given transfer. 


Logical bus widths are set independently for each 
channel. 
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For a transfer 
to or from an I/O 
device on a 
16-bit physical bus, the logical bus width should 
be set equal to the peripheral's 
width; i.e., 8 or 16 
bits. Transfers to or from 16-bit memory will run 
at maximum speed if the logical bus width is set to 
16 since the channel will fetch/store 
words. In the 


following 
cases, 
however, 
the 
logical 
width 
should be set to 8: 


• 
the data is being translated, 
• 
the data is being compared under mask, and 
the 16-bit memory is the destination 
of the 


transfer. 


The WID instruction sets both logical widths and 
remains in effect until another WID instruction is 
executed. Following processor reset, the settings 
of 
the 
logical 
bus 
widths 
are 
unpredictable. 
Therefore, the WID instruction must be executed 
before the first DMA transfer. 


Channel Control. The 16 bits of the CC register 
are divided into 10 fields that specify how the 
DMA transfer is to be executed (see figure 3-26). 
A channel program typically sets these fields by 
loading a word into the register. 


The 
function 
field 
(bits 
15-14) identifies 
the 
source and destination 
as memory or ports (I/O 
devices). 
During 
the 
transfer, 
the 
channel 


increments 
source/destination 
pointer 
registers 


that refer to memory 
so that the data will be 
placed in successive locations. Pointers that refer 
to I/O 
devices remain constant 
throughout 
the 


transfer. 


The translate field (bit 13) controls data transla- 
tion. If it is set, each incoming byte is translated 
using 
the 
table 
pointed 
to 
by 
register 
Gc. 


Translate 
is defined only for byte transfers; 
the 
destination bus must have a logical width of eight. 


The synchronization 
field 
(bits 12-11) specifies 
how 
the 
transfer 
is 
to 
be 
synchronized. 


Unsynchronized 
("free 
running") 
transfers 
are 
typically used in memory-to-memory 
moves. The 
channel begins the next transfer cycle immediately 
upon completion of the current cycle (assuming it 
has the bus). Slow memories, which cannot run as 
fast as the channel, 
can extend 
bus cycles by 
signaling 
"not 
ready" 
to 
the 
8284 
Clock 
Generator, 
which will insert wait states into the 
bus cycle. A similar technique may be used with 
peripherals 
whose speed exceeds the channel's 


ability 
to execute 
a synchronized 
transfer: 
in 


effect, 
the peripheral 
synchronizes 
the transfer 


through the use of wait states. Chapter 4 discusses 
synchronization 
in more detail. 


Source synchronization 
is typically selected when 


the source is an I/O device and the destination is 
memory. The I/O device starts the next transfer 
cycle by activating 
the channel's 
DRQ (DMA 


request) line. The channel then runs one transfer 
cycle and waits for the next DRQ. 


Destination 
synchronization 
is most often used 


when the source is memory and the destination is 
an I/O device. Again, the I/O device controls the 
transfer frequency by signaling on DRQ when it is 
ready to receive the next byte or word. 


The source field (bit 10) identifies register GA or 
GB as the source pointer (and the other as the 
destination pointer). 


The lock field (bit 9) may be used to instruct the 
channel to assert the processor's bus lock (LOCK) 
signal 
during 
the 
transfer. 
In 
a 
source- 


synchronized 
transfer, 
LOCK is active from the 


time the first DMA request is received until the 
channel 
enters 
the termination 
sequence. 
In a 


destination-synchronized 
transfer LOCK is active 


from 
the first 
fetch 
(which precedes 
the first 


DMA request) until the channel enters the ter- 
mination sequence. 


The chain field 
(bit 8) is not used during 
the 


transfer. 
As discussed 
previously, 
setting 
this 


bit raises channel program execution to priority 
level 1. 


The terminate on single transfer field (bit 7) can 
be used to cause the chaimel to run one complete 
transfer cycle only-i.e., 
to transfer one byte or 


word and immediately resume channel program 
execution. When single transfer is specified, any 
other termination 
conditions 
are ignored. Single 


transfer termination 
can be used with low-speed 


devices, such as keyboards 
and communication 


lines, to translate and/or 
compare one byte as it 


transferred. 


The three low-order 
fields in register CC instruct 


the 
channel 
when 
to 
terminate 
the 
transfer, 


assuming 
that 
single 
transfer 
has 
not 
been 


selected. Three termination 
conditions 
may be 


specified singly or in combination. 


.E 
FUNCTION 
00 
PORT TO PORT 
01 
MEMORY TO PORT 
10 
PORT TO MEMORY 
11 
MEMORYTO 
MEMORY 


TR 
TRANSLATE 
o 
NO TRANSLATE 
1 
TRANSLATE 


SYN 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
00 
NO SYNCHRONIZATION 
01 
SYNCHRONIZE 
ON SOURCE 
10 
SYNCHRONIZE 
ON DESTINATION 
11 
RESERVED BY INTEL 


S 
SOURCE 
o 
GA POINTS TO SOURCE 
1 
GB POINTS TO SOURCE 


L 
LOCK 
o 
NO LOCK 
1 
ACTUATE LOCK DURING TRANSFER 


C 
CHAIN 
o 
NO CHAINING 
1 
CHAINED: 
RAISE TB TO PRIORITY 1 


TS 
TERMINATE 
ON SINGLE TRANSFER 
o 
NO·SINGLE TRANSFER TERMINATION 
1 
TERMINATE 
AFTER SINGLE TRANSFER 


TX 
TERMINATE 
ON EXTERNAL SIGNAL 
00 
NO EXTERNAL TERMINATION 
01 
TERMINATE 
ON EXT ACTIVE; OFFSET = 0 


10 
TERMINATE 
ON EXT ACTIVE; OFFSET = 4 
11 
TERMINATE 
ON EXT ACTIVE; OFFSET = 8 


TBC 
TERMINATE 
ON BYTE COUNT 
00 
NO BYTE COUNT TERMINATION 
01 
TERMINATE 
ON BC = 0; OFFSET = 0 
10 
TERMINATE 
ON BC = 0; OFFSET = 4 
11 
TERMINATE 
ON BC = 0; OFFSET = 8 


TMC 
TERMINATE 
ON MASKED COMPARE 
000 
NO MASK/COMPARE 
TERMINATION 
001 
TERMINATE 
ON MATCH; OFFSET = 0 
010 
TERMINATE 
ON MATCH; OFFSET = 4 
011 
TERMINATE 
ON MATCH; OFFSET = 8 
100 
(NO EFFECT) 
101 
TERMINATE 
ON NON-MATCH; 
OFFSET = 0 
110 
TERMINATE 
ON NON-MATCH; 
OFFSET = 4 
111 
TERMINATE 
ON NON-MATCH; 
OFFSET = 8 


External 
termination 
allows 
an 
I/O 
device 


(typically, 
the 
one 
that 
is synchronizing 
the 


transfer) 
to stop the transfer 
by activating 
the 


channel's 
EXT (external terminate) 
line. If byte 


count 
termination 
is selected, the channel 
will 


stop when BC=O. If masked compare termination 
is specified, 
the channel 
will stop the transfer 


when a byte is found that is equal or unequal (two 
options are available) to the low-order byte in MC 
as masked by MC's high-order byte. The byte that 
stops the termination 
is transferred. 
If translate 


has 
been 
specified, 
the 
translated 
byte 
is 
compared. 


When a DMA transfer ends, the channel adds a 
value called the termination 
offset 
to the task 


pointer and resumes channel program execution 
at that point in the program. The termination off- 
set may assume a value of 0, 4, or 8. Single 
transfer termination 
always results in a termina- 
tion offset of O. Figure 3-27 shows how the ter- 
mination 
offsets can be used as indices into a 


three-element 
"jump 
table" 
that identifies 
the 


condition that caused the termination. 


As an example of using the jump table, consider a 
case in which a transfer is to terminate when 80 
bytes 
have 
been 
transferred 
or 
a 
linefeed 


character is detected, whichever occurs first. The 
program 
would load 80H into BC and OOOAH 


into MC (ASCII line feed, no bits masked). The 
channel program could assign byte count termina- 
tion an offset of 0 and masked compare termina- 
tion an offset of 4. If the transfer is terminated by 
byte count (no linefeed is found), the instruction 
at location TP +0 will be executed first after the 
termination. 
If the linefeed is found before the 


byte count expires, the instruction 
at TP + 4 will 


be executed first. The LJMP (long unconditional 
jump, 
see section 3.7) instruction 
is four bytes 
long and can be placed at TP + 0 and TP + 4 to 
cause the channel program to jump to a different 
routine, 
depending 
on 
how 
the 
transfer 


terminates. 


If the transfer can only terminate in one way and 
that condition is assigned an offset of 0, there is 
no need for the jump table. Code which is to be 
unconditionally 
executed when the transfer ends 
can 
immediately 
follow 
the 
instruction 
after 


XFER. This is also the case when single transfer is 
specified (execution always resumes at TP + 0). 


It is possible, however, for two, or even three, ter- 
mination conditions to arise at the same time. In 


OFFSET _0_CoOE:1 
1 


EXECUTED 
IF TERMINATION 
T 
OFFSET. 
0 
J 


OFFSET_4_CODE:l 
1 


EXECUTED 
IF TERMINATION 
. 
T 
OFFSET_C 
T 


OFFSET .1_CoOE:! 
1 


~ 
EXECUTED IFTERMINATICN 
T 
OFFSET.' 
J 


the preceding example, 
this would occur if the 
80th character were a \inefeed. When multiple ter- 
minations 
occur 
simultaneously, 
the 
channel 
indicates that termination 
resulted from the con- 
dition 
with 
the 
largest 
offset 
value. 
In 
the 
preceding example, if byte count and search ter- 
mination occur at the same time, the channel pro- 
gram resumes at TP +4. 


The 8089 XFER 
(transfer) 
instruction 
puts the 
channel 
into 
DMA 
transfer 
mode 
after 
the 


following 
instruction 
has been executed. 
This 


technique gives the channel time to set itself up 
when it is used with device controllers, such as the 
8271 Floppy Disk Controller, 
that begin transfer- 


ring immediately 
upon 
receipt of the last in a 


series of parameters or commands. 
If the transfer 


is to or from such a device, the last parameter 
should 
be sent to the device after 
the XFER 
instruction. 
If this type of device is not being 
used, 
the 
instruction 
following 
XFER 
would 


typically send a "start" 
command 
to the con- 


troller. If a memory-to-memory 
transfer is being 


made, any instruction 
may follow XFER except 


one that alters GA, GB, or Cc. The HL T instruc- 
tion 
should 
normally 
not 
be coded 
after 
the 


XFER; doing so clears the channel's BUSY flag, 
but allows the DMA transfer to proceed. 


A DMA transfer cycle is illustrated in figure 3-28; 
a complete transfer is a series of these cycles run 
until a termination 
condition is encountered. 
The 


figure is deliberately 
simplified 
to explain 
the 


general operation 
of a DMA transfer; 
in par- 


ticular, the updating of the source and destination 
pointers (GA and GB) can be more complex than 
the figure indicates. Notice that it is possible to 
start an unending transfer by not specifying a ter- 
mination condition in CC or by specifying a con- 
dition that never occurs; it is the programmer's 
responsibility to ensure that the transfer eventu- 
ally stops. 


If the transfer is source-synchronized, 
the channel 


waits until the synchronizing device activates the 
channel's DRQ line. The other channel is free to 
run during this idle period. The channel fetches a 
byte or a word, depending on the source address 
(contained 
in GA or GB) and the logical bus 


width. Table 3-9 shows how a channel performs 
the fetch/store 
sequence for all combinations 
of 


addresses and bus widths. If the destination is on 
a 16-bit logical bus and the source is on an 8-bit 
logical bus, and the transfer is to an even address, 
the channel fetches a second byte and assembles a 
word internally. 
During each fetch, the channel 


decrements 
BC according 
to whether a byte or 


word is obtained. 
Thus BC always indicates the 


number of bytes fetched. 


The channel samples its EXT line after every bus 
cycle in the transfer. 
If EXT is recognized after 


the first of two scheduled 
fetches, 
the second 


fetch is not run. After the fetch sequence has been 
completed, the channel translates the data if this 
option is specified in CC. 


If a word has been fetched or assembled, 
and 


bytes are to be stored (destination bus is eight bits 
or transfer 
is to an odd address), 
the channel 


disassembles 
the word 
into 
two bytes. 
If the 


transfer 
is destination-synchronized 
(only 
one 


Table 3-9. DMA Transfer 
Assembly/Disassembly 


Address 
Logical Bus Width 
(Source- 
Source- 
Destination) 


Destination) 
8-8 
8-16 
16-8 
16-16 


EVEN-EVEN 
B-B 
B/B-W 
W-B/B 
W-W 
EVEN-ODD 
B-B 
B-B 
W-B/B 
W-B/B 
ODD-EVEN 
B-B 
B/B-W 
B-B 
B/B-W 
ODD-ODD 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 


B= Byte Fetched or Stored in 1 Bus Cycle 
W= Word Fetched or Stored in 1 Bus Cycle 
BI B= 2 Bytes Fetched or Stored in 2 Bus Cycles 


type of synchronization 
may be specified for a 
given transfer), the channel waits for DRQ before 
running 
a store cycle. It stores a word or the 
lower-addressed byte (which may be the only byte 
or the first of two bytes). Table 3-9 shows the 
possible combinations 
of even/odd addresses and 
lo~ical bus widths that 
define the store cycle. 


Whenever stores are to memory on a 16-bit logical 
bus, the channel stores words, except that bytes 
may be stored on the first and last cycles. 


The channel samples EXT again after the first 
store cycle and, if it is active, the channel prevents 
the second store cycle from running. If specified 
in the CC register, the low-order byte is compared 
to the value in MC. A "hit" 
on the comparison 
(equal 
or 
unequal, 
as indicated 
in CC) 
also 
prevents the second of two scheduled store cycles 
from running. In both of these cases, one byte has 
been "overfetched," 
and this is reflected in BC's 
value. It would be unusual, 
however, for a syn- 


chronizing device to issue EXT in the midst of a 
DMA cycle. Note also that EXT is valid only 
when DRQ is inactive. Chapter 4 covers the tim- 
ing requirements for these two signals in detail. 


GA and GB are updated 
next. 
Only memory 


pointers are incremented; 
pointers to I/O devices 
remain constant throughout 
the transfer. 


If any termination 
condition has occurred during 
this cycle, the channel stops the transfer. 
It uses 
the content of the CC register to assign a value to 
the termination 
offset, to reflect the cause of the 
termination. 
The channel adds this offset to TP 
and resumes channel 
program 
execution 
at the 
location now addressed 
by TP. This offset will 


ORO 


WAIT 
FOR 
...J 


OMA 
REOUEST 


always be zero, four, or eight bytes past the end 
of the instruction 
following the XFER instruc- 


tion. 


If 
no 
termination 
condition 
is detected 
and 


another 
byte remains to be stored, 
the channel 


stores this byte, waiting for DRQ -if necessary, 
and updates the source and destination 
pointers. 
After the store, it again checks for termination. 


A DMA transfer updates register Be, register GA 
(if it points to memory), 
and register GB (if it 


points to memory). 
If the original 
contents 
of 
these registers are needed following the transfer, 
the contents should be saved in memory prior to 
executing the XFER instruction. 


A program may determine the address of the last 
byte stored by a DMA transfer by inspecting the 
pointer 
registers 
as shown 
in table 
3-10. The 


number of bytes stored is equal to: 


last_byte_address - first_byte_address + 1. 


For port-to-port 
transfers, 
the number of bytes 
transferred 
can be determined by subtracting the 
final value of BC from its original value provided 
that: 


• 
the original BC > final BC, 


• 
a transfer cycle is not "chopped 
off" before 


it completes by a masked compare or exter- 
nal termination. 


In general, programs should not use the contents 
of GA, GB and BC following a transfer except as 
noted above and in table 3-10. This is because the 
contents of the registers are affected by numerous 
conditions, 
particularly 
when the transfer is ter- 
minated by EXT. In particular, 
when a program 


is performing 
a sequence of transfers, 
it should 


reload these registers before each transfer. 


The 
8089 shares 
the multiprocessing 
facilities 
common to the 8086 family of processors. It has 
on-chip logic for arbitrating 
the use of the local 


bus with a CPU 
or another 
lOP; 
system bus 
arbitration 
is delegated to an 8289 Bus Arbiter. 


The 8089's TSL (test and set while locked) in- 
struction enables it to share a resource, such as a 
buffer, 
with 
other 
processors 
by 
means 
of 
semaphore (see section 2.5 for a discussion of the 
use of semaphores 
to control 
access to shared 
resources). Finally, the 8089 can lock the system 
bus for the duration of a DMA transfer to ensure 
that the transfer 
completes without interference 


from other processors on the bus. 


In the remote configuration, 
the 8089 is electric- 
ally compatible 
with Intel's 
Multibus ™ multi- 
master bus design. This means that the power and 
convenience of 8089 I/O processing can be used 
in 8080- or 8085-based systems that implement the 
Multibus 
protocol 
or 
a 
superset 
of 
it. 
This 


includes single-board 
computers 
such as Intel's 


iSBC 80120™ and iSBC 80/30™ boards. In addi- 
tion, 
the 
lOP 
can 
access 
other 
iSBC 
board 


products 
such as memory 
and communications 
controllers. 


The 8089 shares its system bus with a CPU, and 
may also share its I/O bus with an lOP or another 
CPU. Only one processor at a time may drive a 
bus. When two (or more) processors want to use a 
shared bus, the system must provide an arbitra- 
tion mechanism that will grant the bus to one of 
the processors. 
This section 
describes 
the bus 


arbitration 
facilities that may be used with the 


8089 and covers their applicability 
to different 


lOP configurations. 


Termination 
Source 
Destination 
Synchronization 
Last Byte Stored 


memory 
memory 
any 
destination pointer' 


byte count 
memory 
port 
any 
source pointer 


port 
memory 
any 
destination pointer 


memory 
memory 
any 
destination pointer 
masked compare 
memory 
port 
any 
source pointer 


port 
memory 
any 
destination pointer 


memory 
memory 
unsynchronized 
destination pointer 
external 
memory 
port 
destination 
source pointer' 


port 
memory 
source 
des!!J:1ationpointer 


'Source pointer may also be used. 
'If transfer is BI B-+W, source pointer must be decremented by 1to point to last byte transferred. 


When 
an 
8089 
is 
directly 
connected 
to 


another 
8089, 
an 
8086 
or 
an 
8088, 
the 


RQ/GT 
(request/grant) 
lines built 
into 
all of 


these processors 
are used to arbitra~ 
use of a 


local bus. 
In the local mode, 
RQ/GT 
is used 


to control 
access to both 
the system and the 


I/O bus. 


As 
discussed 
in 
section 
2.6, 
the 
CPU's 


request/grant 
lines 
(RQ/GTO 
and 
RQ/GTI) 
operate as follows: 


• 
an external processor 
sends a pulse to the 


CPU to request use of the bus; 


• 
the CPU finishes its current bus cycle, if one 
is in progress, and sends a pulse to the pro- 
cessor to indicate that it has been granted the 
bus; and 


• 
when the external processor is finished with 
the bus, it sends a final pulse to the CPU, to 
indicate that it is releasing the bus. 


The 8089's request/grant 
circuit can operate in 


two modes; the mode is selected when the lOP is 
initialized (see section 3.6). Mode 0 is compatible 
with 
the 
8086/8088 
request/grant 
circuit 
and 


must be specified when the 8089's RQ/GT line is 
connected 
to RQ/GTO 
or RQ/GTI 
of one of 


these....£PUs. 
Mode 
0 may 
~ 
s~ified 
when 


RQ/GT of one 8089 is tied to RQ/GT of another 
8089. When mode 0 is used with a CPU, the CPU 
is 
designated 
the 
master, 
and 
the 
lOP 
is 
designated a slave. When mode 0 is used with 
another lOP, one lOP is the master, and the other 
is the slave. Master/slave 
designation also is made 
at initialization 
time as discussed in section 3.6. 
The master has the bus when the system is in- 
itialized and keeps the bus until it is requested by 
the slave. When the slave requests the bus, the 
master grants it if the master is idle. In this sense, 
the CPU becomes idle at the end of the current 
bus cycle. An lOP master, 
on the other hand, 
does not become idle until both channels have 
halted program execution or are waiting for DMA 
requests. Once granted the bus, the slave (always 
an lOP) uses it until both channels are idle, and 
then releases it to the master. 
In mode 0, the 


master 
has no way of requesting 
the slave to 


return the bus. 


Mode I operation of the request/grant 
lines may 
only be used to arbitrate use of a private I/O bus 


between 
two lOPs. 
In this case, 
one lOP 
is 


designated the master, and the other is designated 
the slave. However, the only difference between a 
master and a slave running in mode I is that the 
master has the bus at initialization 
time. Both 


processors may request the bus from each other at 
any time. The processor 
that has the bus will 


grant it to the requester 
as soon as one of the 


following occurs on either channel: 


• 
an unchained channel program instruction is 
completed, or 


• 
a channel goes idle due to a program halt or 
the completion 
of a synchronized 
transfer 


cycle (the channel waits for a DMA request). 


Execution of a chained channel program, a DMA 
termination 
sequence, 
a 
channel 
attention 
sequence, or a synchronized DMA transfer (i.e., a 
high-priority 
operation) 
on 
either 
channel 


prevents the lOP from granting 
the bus to the 


requesting lOP. 


The handshaking sequence in mode I is: 


• 
the 
~uesting 
processor 
pulses 
once 
on 


RQ/GT; 


• 
the 
processor 
with 
the 
bus 
grants 
it by 


pulsing once; and 


• 
if the processor 
granting 
the bus wants it 


back immediately (for example, to fetch the 
next instruction), 
it will pulse RQ/GT again, 


two clocks after the grant pulse. 


The 
fundamental 
difference 
between 
the 
two 


modes is the frequency with which the bus can be 
switched between the two processors 'vhen both 
are active. In mode 0, the processor that has the 
bus will tend to keep it for relatively long periods 
if it is executing a channel program. 
Mode I in 


effect places unchained 
channel 
programs 
at a 


lower priority since the processor will give up the 
bus at the end of the next instruction. 
Therefore, 
when both processors are running channel pro- 
grams or synchronized DMA, they will share the 
bus more 
or less equally. 
When 
a processor 
changes to what would typically be considered a 
higher-priority 
activity such as chained program 
execution or DMA termination, 
it will generally 


be able to obtain the bus quickly and keep the bus 
for the duration of the more critical activity. 


When an lOP is configured remotely, an 8289 Bus 
Arbiter is used to control its access to the shared 
system bus (the CPU also has its own 8289). In a 
remote cluster of two lOPs or an lOP and a CPU, 
one 8289 controls 
access to the system bus for 


both 
processors 
in the cluster. 
The 8289 has 


several operating modes; when used with an 8089, 
the 8289 is usually 
strapped 
in its lOB (I/O 


Peripheral Bus) mode. 


The 8289 monitors the lOP's 
status lines. When 


these indicate that the lOP needs a cycle on the 
system bus, and the lOP does not presently have 
the bus, the 8289 activates a bus request signal. 
This signal, along with the bus request lines of 
other 8289s on the same bus, can be routed to an 
external priority-resolving 
circuit. At the end of 


the current bus cycle, this circuit grants the bus to 
the requesting 
8289 with the highest 
priority. 
Several different 
prioritizing 
techniques may be 


used; in a typical system, an lOP would have 
higher bus priority than a CPU. If the 8289 does 
not obtain the bus for its processor, it makes the 
bus appear "not ready" as if a slow memory were 
being accessed. The processor's 
clock generator 


responds to the "not ready" 
condition by insert- 


ing wait states into the lOP's 
bus cycle, thereby 
extending the cycle until the bus is acquired. 


When the CPU initializes an lOP, it must inform 
the lOP whether it is a master or a slave, and 
which request/grant 
mode is to be used. This sec- 


tion 
covers 
the 
requirements 
and 
options 
available for each lOP configuration; 
section 3.6 


describes how the information 
is communicated 


at initialization time. 


Table 
3-11 
summarizes 
the 
bus 
arbitration 
requirements 
and options by lOP configuration. 
In the local configuration, 
all bus arbitration 
is 


performed 
by the request/ grant 
lines without 
additional hardware. 
One lOP may be connected 
to each of..!he CPU's RQ/GT lines. The lOP con- 
nected to RQ/GTO will obtain the bus if both pro- 
cessors make simultaneous requests. 


Since a s~le 
lOP in a remote configuration 
does 


not use RQ/GT, 
its mode may be set to 0 or 1 
without affect. The single remote lOP, however, 
must be initialized as a master. 
If two remote 
lOPs share an I/O bus, one must be a master and 
the other a slave; both must be initialized to use 
the same request/grant 
mode. Normally, mode 1 
will be selected for its improved responsiveness, 
and the designation of master will be arbitrary. 
If 


one lOP must have the I/O bus when the system 
comes up, it should be initialized as the master. 


When a remote lOP shares its I/O 
bus with a 
local CPU, 
it must 
be a slave and must 
use 


request/grant 
mode O. 


A locally configured 
lOP effectively has higher 
bus priority 
than the CPU since the CPU will 
grant the bus upon request from the lOP. One or 
two local lOPs can potentially 
monopolize 
the 
bus at the expense of the CPU. Of course, if the 
lOP activities are time-critical, this is exactly what 
should happen. On the other hand, there may be 
low-priority 
channel 
programs 
that 
have 
less 


demanding performance requirements. 


In such cases, the CPU may set a CCW bit called 
bus load limit to constrain the channel's use of the 
bus during normal (unchained) channel program 


Local 
Remote 
Remote With 
Local CPU 


lOP 


Master/ 
RQ/GT 
Master/ 
RQ/GT 
Master/ 
RQ/GT 
Slave 
Mode 
Slave 
Mode 
Slave 
Mode 


IOP1 
Slave 
0 
Master 
o or 1 
Slave 
0 


IOP2 
Slave 
0 
Slave 
Same as 
N/A 
N/A 
Master 


execution. 
When 
this 
bit 
is set, 
the channel 
decrements a 7-bit counter from 7F (127) to OH 
with each instruction executed. Since the counter 
is decremented once per clock period, the channel 
waits a minimum of 128 clock cycles before it exe- 
cutes the next instruction. 
By forcing the execu- 
tion time of all instructions to 128 clocks, the use 
of the bus is reduced to between 3 and 25 percent 
of the available bus cycles. 


Setting the bus load limit effectively enables a 
CPU to slow the execution of a normal channel 
program, 
thus freeing up bus cycles. This is of 
most use in local configurations, 
but also may be 
effective in remote 
configurations, 
particularly 
when channel programs are executed from system 
memory. Bus load limit has no effect on chained 
channel 
programs, 
DMA transfers, 
DMA ter- 
mination, or channel attention sequences. 


Like the 8086 and 8088, the 8089 has a LOCK 
(bus lock) signal which can be activated by soft- 
ware. The LOCK output is normally connected to 
the LOCK input of an 8289 Bus Arbiter. 
When 
LOCK is active, the bus arbiter will not release the 
bus to another processor regardless of its priority. 
A channel automatically 
locks the bus during exe- 
cution of the TSL (test and set while locked) 
instruction and may lock the bus for the duration 
of a DMA transfer. 


If bit 9 of register CC is set, the 8089 activates its 
LOCK output 
during a DMA transfer 
on that 
channel. If the transfer is synchronized, LOCK is 
active 
from 
the 
time 
that 
the 
first 
DRQ 
is 
recognized. 
If the transfer 
is unsynchronized, 


LOCK is active throughout 
the entire transfer 
(there are no idle periods in an unsynchronized 
transfer). 
LOCK goes inactive when the channel 
begins the DMA termination sequence. 


A locked transfer ensures that the transfer will be 
completed in the shortest possible time and that 
the transferring 
channel has exclusive use of the 
bus. Once the channel obtains the bus and starts a 
locked transfer, 
the channel, 
in effect, becomes 
the highest-priority processor on that bus. 


The 
8089 
TSL 
(test 
and 
set 
while 
locked) 
instruction 
can 
be 
used 
to 
implement 
a 
semaphore. 
(See section 2.5 for a discussion of 
how a semaphore 
may be used to control 
the 


access 
of 
multiple 
processors 
to 
a 
shared 
resource.) 
The instruction 
activates 
LOCK and 
inspects the value of a byte in memory. 
If the 
value of the byte is OH, it is changed (set) to a 
value specified in the instruction and the follow- 
ing instruction 
is executed. If the byte does not 
contain OH, control is transferred to another loca- 
tion specified in the instruction. The bus is locked 
from the time the byte is read until it is either writ- 
ten or control is transferred to ensure that another 
processor does not access the variable after TSL 
has read it, but before 
it has updated 
it (i.e., 


between bus cycles). The following line of code 
will repeatedly test a semaphore pointed to by GA 
until it is found to contain zero: 


When the semaphore is found to be zero, it is set 
to FFH and the program continues with the next 
instruction. 


3.6 Processor Control and 
Monitoring 


This section focuses on 10P/CPU 
interaction, 


i.e., how the CPU initializes the lOP and sub- 
sequently sends commands to channels, and how 
the channels 
may interrupt 
the CPU. 
It also 


covers the channels' DMA control signals and the 
status signals that 
external 
devices can use to 


,monitor lOP activities. 


Before the 8089 channels can be dispatched 
to 
perform 
I/O tasks, the lOP must be initialized. 


The initialization sequence (figure 3-29) provides 
the lOP with a definition of the system environ- 
ment: physical bus widths, request/grant 
mode, 


and the location of the channel control block. 


The sequence begins when the lOP's RESET line 
is activated. This halts any operation in progress, 
but does not affect any registers. Upon the first 


WAIT FOR 
CHANNEL 
ATTENTION 


READ 
INITIALIZATION 
CONTROL 
BLOCKS 


WAIT FOR 
CHANNEL 
ATTENTION 


PREPARE 
INITIALIZATION 
CONTROL 
BLOCKS 


ISSUE 
CHANNEL 
ATTENTION 


lOP IS READY; 


CPU MAY INITIALIZE 
ANOTHER lOP 


RESET after power-up, 
the content of all lOP 


registers 
is 
undefined. 
Register 
contents 
are 


preserved 
if the lOP 
is subsequently 
RESET, 
except that RESET always clears the chain bit in 
register CC. 


The lOP initializes itself by reading information 
from initialization 
control blocks located in the 


system space (see figure 3-30). The three blocks 
are the SCP (system configuration 
pointer), SCB 


(system configuration 
block) and the CB (channel 


control block). The CB is normally RAM-based; 


the SCP and the SCB may be in RAM or ROM. It 
is the CPU's responsibility to properly setup the 
control blocks. 


The CPU starts the initialization sequence by issu- 
ing a channel attention to channel I (SEL low) or 
to channel 
2 (SEL high). 
The CPU 
typically 


accesses the channels as two consecutive addresses 
in its I/O or memory space. An OUT instruction 
(for an I/O-mapped 
lOP) or a memory reference 
instruction (such as MOV) then issues the channel 
attention. 


SYSTEM 


CONFIGURATION 
POINTER 
(FIXED 
LOCATION) 


SYSTEM 


CONFIGURATION 
BLOCK 


(USER-DEFINED 
LOCATION) 


CHANNEL 
CONTROL 
BLOCK 
(USER·DEFINED 
LOCATION) 


FF 


(RESERVED) 


FF 


SCB 
SEGMENT 
BASE 
}- 


FF 


SCB 
OFFSET 
FF 


(RESERVED) 
I 
SYSBUS 
FF 


FF 


SOS6/SOSS 
FF 
RESET 
LOCATION 


FF 


CB SEGMENT 
BASE 
}-i-- 


CB OFFSET 


(RESERVED) 
I 
SOC --- 


~ 


(RESERVED) 


PB SEGMENT 
BASE 
}--- 
PB OFFSET 


BUSY 
I 
CCW 


(RESERVED) 


PB SEGMENT 
BASE 
}-- 
PB OFFSET 


BUSY 
I 
CCW 


~ 


FFEH 


FFCH 


FFAH 


FFSH 


FF6H 


If channel I is selected (SEL=low), the lOP con- 
siders itself a master (as discussed in section 3.5). 
If channel 
2 is selected (SEL=high), 
the lOP 


operates as a slave. The lOP ignores, and does 
not latch, any subsequent channel attentions that 
occur during initialization. 


If the lOP is a master, it assumes that it has the 
bus immediately. If it is a slave, it pulses RQ/GT 
to request the bus from the CPU (local configura- 
tion) or the other lOP (remote configuration). 
When the lOP has obtained the bus, it assumes 
that the system bus is eight bits wide and reads the 


SYSBUS 
field 
(figure 
3-31) 
from 
location 
FFFF6H 
in system memory. 
This byte rells the 
lOP the actual physical width of the system bus; 
all subsequent accesses take advantage of a 16-bit 
bus if it is available; i.e., even-addressed 
words 
are fetched in single bus cycles. It is therefore 
advantageous to word-align the control blocks. 


Next, the lOP reads the SCB address located at 
FFFF8H. This is a standard doubleword pointer, 
and the lOP constructs a 20-bit physical address 
from it by shifting the segment base left four bits 
and adding the offset word of the pointer. 


Having obtained the SCB address, the lOP reads 
the SOC (system operation command). This byte 
(see figure 3-32) te1ls the lOP the request/grant 
mode and the width of the I/O bus. 


R = REQUEST/GRANT 
MODE 
I = 0 = 8-BIT I/O BUS 
I = 1 = 18-BIT I/O BUS 


Then the lOP reads the doubleword pointer to the 
channel control block, converts the pointer into a 
20-bit physical address, and stores it in an internal 
register. This register is not accessible to channel 


programs and is only loaded during initialization. 
The CB, therefore, 
cannot be moved during exe- 


cution except by reinitializing the lOP. 


After loading the address 
of the CB, the lOP 
clears the channell 
BUSY flag to OH. The other 


fields in the CB are used when a channel is dis- 
patched 
and 
are 
not 
read 
or 
altered 
in the 
initialization sequence. 


After 
the 
CPU 
has 
started 
the 
initialization 
sequence, it should monitor 
channell's 
BUSY 


flag in the CB to determine when the sequence has 
been completed. 
When the BUSY flag has been 
cleared, the CPU can dispatch either channel. It 
also can begin the initialization 
of another lOP. 


Since each lOP norma1ly has a separate CB, the 
CPU must allocate the CB and update the pointer 
in the SCB before initializing the next lOP. Alter- 
natively, multiple SCBs could be employed, each 
pointing to a different CB area. In this case the 
CPU would update the pointer in the SCP before 
initializing the next lOP. It follows from this that 
in multi-lOP 
systems, either the SCB or SCP, or 


both, must be RAM-based. 
When a1l lOPs have 


been initialized, the CPU may use RAM occupied 
by the SCB for another purpose. 


After 
initialization, 
any 
channel 
attention 
is 


interpreted 
as 
a 
command 
to 
channel 
1 


(SEL=low) 
or 
to 
channel 
2 (SEL=high). 
As 


discussed in section 3.2, the channel attention, 
depending on the activities of both channels, may 
not 
be 
recognized 
immediately. 
The 
channel 


attention 
is latched, 
however, so that it will be 
serviced as soon as priorities allow. 


When the channel recognizes the CA, it sets its 
BUSY flag in the CB to FFH. This does not pre- 
vent the CPU from issuing another CA, but pro- 
vides status information 
only. In its response to a 


CA, the channel reads various control fields from 
system memory. 
It is the responsibility 
of the 
CPU to ensure that 
the appropriate 
fields are 
properly initialized before issuing the CA. 


After setting its BUSY flag, the channel reads its 
CCW from the CB. It examines the command 
field (see figure 3-33) and executes the command 
encoded there by the CPU . 


7 
EEEEI 


o 


CF I 


CF 
COMMAND 
FIELD 


000 
UPDATE 
PSW 
001 
START 
CHANNEL 
PROGRAM 
LOCATED 
IN I/O SPACE. 
010 
(RESERVED) 
011 
START CHANNEL 
PROGRAM 
LOCATED 
IN SYSTEM 
SPACE. 


100 
(RESERVED) 


101 
RESUME 
SUSPENDED 
CHANNEL 
OPERATION 
110 
SUSPEND 
CHANNEL 
OPERATION 


111 
HALT CHANNEL 
OPERATION 


ICF 
INTERRUPT 
CONTROL 
FIELD 


00 
IGNORE, 
NO EFFECT 
ON INTERRUPTS. 


01 
REMOVE 
INTERRUPT 
REQUEST; 
INTERRUPT 
IS ACKNOWLEDGED. 


10 
ENABLE 
INTERRUPTS. 


11 
DISABLE 
INTERRUPTS. 


B 
BUS LOAD 
LIMIT 


o 
NO BUS LOAD 
LIMIT 


1 
BUS LOAD 
LIMIT 


P 
PRIORITY 
BIT 


Figure 3-34 illustrates the channel's 
response to 


each type of command. Note that if CF contains a 
reserved 
value 
(010 
or 
100), 
the 
channel's 
response is unpredictable. 


The CPU can use the "update 
PSW" 
command 


to alter the bus load limit and priority bits in the 
PSW (see figure 3-17) without otherwise affecting 
the channel. This command also allows the CPU 
to control interrupts 
originating 
in the channel; 
this topic is discussed in more detail later in this 
section. 


The two "start 
program" 
commands differ only 
in their affect on the TP tag bit. If CF=OOI, the 
channel sets the tag to I to indicate that the pro- 
gram resides in the I/O space. If CF=OII, the tag 
is cleared to 0, and the program is assumed to be 
in the system space. The channel 
converts the 


doubleword 
parameter 
block pointer to a 20-bit 
physical address and loads this into PP. It loads 
the doubleword 
task block 
(channel 
program) 
pointer into TP, updates the PSW as specified by 
the ICF, Band P fields of the CCW and starts the 
program with the instruction pointed to by TP. 


The 
CPU 
may 
suspend 
a channel 
operation 
(either program execution or DMA transfer) 
by 
setting CF to 110. The channel saves its state (TP, 
its tag bit, and PSW) in the first two words of the 
parameter block (see figure 3-18 for format) and 
clears its BUSY flag to OH. Note the following in 
regard to a suspended operation: 


• 
The content of the doubleword pointer to the 
beginning of the channel program is replaced 
by the channel state save data. Therefore, 
a 
6 
suspended 
operation 
may be resumed, 
but 
cannot be started from the beginning without 
recreating the doubleword pointer. 


• 
TP 
is 
the 
only 
register 
saved 
by 
this 


operation. 
If another 
channel 
program 
is 
started on this channel, 
the other registers, 


including 
PP, 
are 
subject 
to being 
over- 


written. In general, suspend is used to tem- 
porarily halt a channel, not to "interrupt" 
it 


with another program. Section 3.10 provides 
an example of a program that can be used to 
save another program's registers. 


COMMAND 
CHANNEL 
I 
PP 


UPDATE PSW 
rn I 
TP 


(CF=OOO) 


CHANNEL 
CONTROL 
PARAMETER 
BLOCK 
BLOCK 


(RESERVED) 


PARAMETER 
~ 
BLOCK 
- 
POINTER 


BUSY I CCW 


1 
1 


TB POINTER 
OR 
o 
CHANNEL STATE 
0 


I 
PP 
~{ 


(RESERVED) 
6 
1 
1 


PARAMETER 
4 
rn I 


BLOCK 
{ 


START PROGRAM 
TP 
POINTER 
TASK 
2 
(CF=OO1/011) 
BLOCK 


BUSY 
POINTER 
0 


PP 
(RESERVED) 
6 
1 
1 


PARAMETER 
4 


'"""0 0''''''0' ~ 


BLOCK 
- 
:i{ 


POINTER 
2 
(CR=110j 
G 
CHANNEL 


BUSY I CCW 
STATE 
0 
! 8] 


PP 
I 
(RESERVED) 
6 
1 
1 


rn 


PARAMETER 
4 
BLOCK 
{ 


RESUME OPERATION 
POINTER 
2 
2 
(CF=101) 
CHANNEL 


BUSY 
CCW 
0 
STATE 
0 


(RESERVED) 


PARAMETER 
I- 
BLOCK 
- 
POINTER 


BUSY I CCW 


6 
1 
1 


4 


2 
TB POINTER 
2 


OR 
0 
CHANNEL STATE 
0 


I __ p_p__ 
m I __ T_P_ ••.••• 


• 
Suspending a DMA transfer does not affect 
any I/O devices (an I/O device will act as 
though the transfer is proceeding). The CPU 
must provide for conditions that may arise if, 
for 
example, 
a 
device 
requests 
a 
DMA 


transfer, 
but 
the 
channel 
does 
not 


acknowledge the request because it has been 
suspended. Similarly, an I/O device may be 
in a different condition when the operation is 
resumed. 


A suspended operation may be resumed by setting 
CF to 101. This command causes the channel to 
reload TP, its tag bit, and the PSW from the first 
two words of PB. Resuming an operation that has 
not been suspended will give unpredictable results 
since the first two words of PB will not contain 
the required channel state data. A resume com- 
mand does not affect any channel registers other 
than TP. 


The CPU 
may abort 
a channel 
operation 
by 
issuing a "halt" 
command (CF=lll). 
The chan- 
nel clears its BUSY flag to OH and then idles. 
Again, the CPU must be prepared for the effect 
aborting 
a DMA transfer 
may have on an I/O 


device. 


The synchronizing device in a DMA transfer uses 
the DRQ line to indicate when it is ready to send 
or receive the next byte or word. The channel 
recognizes a signal on this line only during 
a 


DMA transfers, i.e., after the instruction follow- 
ing XFER has been executed and before a ter- 
mination 
condition 
has occurred. 
The channels 


have separate 
DMA request 
lines (DRQl 
and 


DRQ2). 


An external 
device (typically the synchronizing 


device) can terminate a DMA transfer by signal- 
ing on this line. Each channel has its own external 
terminate 
line (EXT I and EXT2). The channel 


stops the transfer as soon as the current fetch or 
store cycle is completed. An external terminate in 
an unsynchronized 
transfer could result in a loss 
of data, although this would not be a typical use 
of EXT. 
In a synchronized 
transfer, 
the syn- 


chronizing device will normally issue EXT instead 


of DRQ following the last transfer cycle. If EXT 
is activated during a transfer cycle, a fetched byte 
may not be stored as explained in section 3.4. 


A channel does not recognize EXT if it is not per- 
forming a DMA transfer. 
If EXTl and EXT2 are 


activated 
simultaneously, 
EXTl 
is recognized 


first. 


Each channel has a separate system interrupt line 
(SINTRI and SINTR2). A channel program may 
generate a CPU interrupt 
request by executing a 


SINTR 
instruction. 
Whether 
this 
instruction 


actually 
activates 
the 
SINTR 
line, 
however, 


depends upon the state of the interrupt control bit 
(bit 3 of the PSW; see figure 3-17). If this bit is 
set, interrupts from the channel are enabled, and 
execution 
of 
the 
SINTR 
instruction 
activates 


SINTR. If the interrupt control bit is cleared, the 
SINTR instruction has no effect; interrupts 
from 


the channel are disabled. 


The CPU can alter a channel's 
interrupt 
control 


bit by sending any command to the channel with 
the value of ICF (interrupt 
control field) in the 


CCW set to 10 (enable) or II (disable). Thus, the 
CPU can prevent interrupts from either channel. 


Once activated, 
SINTR remains active until the 


CPU sends a channel command with ICF set to 01 
(interrupt 
acknowledge). 
When 
the 
channel 
receives this command, 
it clears the interrupt ser- 
vice bit in the PSW (figure 3-17) and removes the 
interrupt request. Disabling interrupts also clears 
the interrupt service bit and lowers SINTR. 


The lOP emits signals on the SO-S2status lines to 
indicate to external devices the type of bus cycle 
the processor 
is starting. 
Table 3-12 shows the 
signals that are output 
for each type of cycle. 


These status lines are connected to an 8288 Bus 
Controller. The bus controller decodes these lines 
and outputs the signals that control components 
attached to the bus. The lOP indicates "instruc- 
tion fetch" on these lines when it is reading and 
writing memory operands as well as when it is fet- 


ched instructions. 
In the remote configuration, 
an 


8289 Bus Arbiter monitors the so-Si status lines 
to determine when a system bus access is required. 


52 51 50 
Type of Bus Cycle 


0 
0 
0 
Instruction 
fetch from I/O space 


0 
0 
1 
Data fetch from I/O space 


0 
1 
0 
Data store to I/O space 


0 
1 
1 
(not used) 


1 
0 
0 
Instruction 
fetch from system 
space 


1 
0 
1 
Data fetch from system space 


1 
1 
0 
Data store to system space 


1 
1 
1 
Passive; no bus cycle run 


Status lines S3-S6 indicate whether the bus cycle is 
DMA or non-DMA, 
and which channel is run- 


ning the cycle (see table 3-13). Note that when the 
lOP is not running a bus cycle (e.g., when it is idle 
or when it is executing an internal cycle that does 
not use the bus), the status lines reflect the last 
bus cycle run. 


56 55 54 53 
Bus Cycle 


1 
1 
0 
0 
DMA cycle on channel 1 


1 
1 
0 
1 
DMA cycle on channel 2 


1 
1 
1 
0 
Non-DMA cycle on channel 1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
Non-DMA cycle on channel 2 


This section divides the lOP's 53 instructions into 
five functional categories: 
1. 
data transfer, 


2. 
arithmetic, 


3. 
logic and bit manipulation, 


4. 
program transfer, 


5. 
processor control. 


The 
description 
of 
each 
instruction 
in these 
categories explains how the instruction 
operates 


and how it may be used in channel 
programs. 


Instructions 
that 
perform 
essentially 
the same 


operation 
(e.g., 
ADD and ADDB, 
which add 


words 
and 
bytes 
respectively), 
are 
described 


together. A reference table at the end of the sec- 
tion li,ts every instruction alphabetically and pro- 
vides execution time, encoded length, and sample 
ASM-89 coding 
for each permissable 
operand 
combination. 
For information 
on how the 8089 


machine instructions are encoded in memory, see 
section 4.3. 


In reading this section, it is important 
to recall 
that 
the instruction 
set does 
not 
differentiate 


between 
memory 
addresses 
and 
I/O 
device 


addresses. 
Instructions 
that 
are 
described 
as 


accepting byte and word memory operands may 
also be used to read and write I/O devices. 


These instructions 
move data between memory 


and channel registers. Traditional 
byte and word 


moves 
(including 
memory-to-memory) 
are 


available, 
as are special instructions 
that 
load 


addresses into pointer 
registers and update 
tag 


bits in the process. 


MOV transfers a byte or word from the source to 
the destination. 
Four instructions are provided: 


MOV 
MOVB 
MOVI 
MOVBI 


Move Word Variable, 
Move Byte Variable, 
Move Word Immediate, 
Move Byte Immediate. 


Figure 3-35 shows how these instructions 
affect 


register operands. 
Notice 
that 
when a pointer 


register is specified as the destination 
of a MOV, 


its tag bit 
is unconditionally 
set to 
1. MOV 


instructions are therefore used to load I/O space 
addresses into pointer registers. 


Tag 19 
15 
7 
0 


op:~;~on 
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~XJ0~~~X 
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T = bit is transferred 
to destination 
operand 
R = bit is replaced by source operand 
S = bit is sign extension 
of high-order bit transferred 
X = bit is ignored 
1 = bit is unconditionally 
set 


MOVP 
(move 
pointer) 
transfers 
a 
physical 


address variable between a pointer register and 
memory. 
If the source is a pointer 
register, its 


content and tag bit are converted 
to a physical 
address pointer (see figure 3-23). If the source is a 
memory location, the three bytes are converted to 
a 20-bit physical address and a tag value, and are 
loaded into the pointer 
register and its tag bit. 


MOVP 
is typically 
used 
to save and 
restore 
pointer registers. 


LPD (load pointer with doubleword) 
converts a 
doubleword 
pointer (see figure 3-22) to a 20-bit 


physical address and loads it into the destination, 
which must be a pointer 
register. 
The pointer 


register's tag bit is unconditionally 
cleared to 0, 


indicating a system address. Two instructions are 
provided: 


Load 
Pointer 
With 
Doubleword 


Variable 
Load 
Pointer 
With 
Doubleword 


Immediate 


An 8086 or 8088 can pass any address 
in its 
megabyte memory space to a channel program in 
the form of a doubleword 
pointer. 
The channel 
program can access the location by using LPD to 
load the location address into a pointer register. 


The arithmetic instructions interpret all operands 
as unsigned binary numbers of 8, 16 or 20 bits. 
Signed values may be represented 
in standard 
two's complement 
notation 
with the high-order 


bit representing the sign (O=positive, 1=negative). 
The processor, however, has no way of detecting 
an overflow into a sign bit so this possibility must 
be provided for in the user's software. 


The 8089 performs 
arithmetic 
operations 
to 20 
significant 
bits 
as 
follows. 
Byte 
and 
word 


operands are sign-extended to 20 bits (e.g., bit 7 
of a byte operand is propagated 
through bits 8-19 
of an internal register). Sign extension does not 
affect the magnitude of the operand. The opera- 
tion is then performed, 
and the 20-bit result is 


returned to the destination 
operand. 
High-order 
bits are truncated as necessary to fit the result in 
the available space. A carry out of, or borrow 
into, 
the 
high-order 
bit 
of 
the 
result 
is not 
detected. However, if the destination is a register 
that is larger than the source operand, carries will 
be reflected in the upper register bits, up to the 
size of the register. 


Figure 3-36 shows how the arithmetic instructions 
treat registers when they are specified as source 
and destination operands. 


The sum of the two operands replaces the destina- 
tion 
operand. 
Four 
addition 
instructions 
are 
provided: 


ADD 
ADDB 
ADDI 
ADDBI 


Add Word Variable 
Add Byte Variable 
Add Word Immediate 
Add Byte Immediate 


The destination is incremented by 1. Two instruc- 
tions are available: 


INC 
INCB 
Increment Word 
Increment Byte 


The destination 
is decremented 
by 1. Word and 
byte instructions are provided: 


DEC 
DECB 
Decrement Word 
Decrement Byte 


Logical and Bit Manipulation 
Instructions 


The 
logical 
instructions 
include 
the 
boolean 
operators AND, OR and NOT. Two bit manipu- 
lation 
instructions 
are provided 
for setting or 


Byte 
Operation ~xJ~~~~IRRRRRRRRIRRRRRRRR 
I 
~xJ~~~~xxxxxxxxlpppppppp 
I 


Word 
Operation ~XJ~~~§]RRRRRRRRIRRRRRRRR 
I 
~x~~~~~lpppppppplpppppppp 
I 


x = bit is ignored in operation 
R = bit is replaced by operation result 
p = bit participates in operation 


clearing a single bit in memory or in an I/O device 
register. 
As shown 
in figure 
3-37, the logical 
operations 
always leave the upper four bits of 
20-bit destination 
registers undefined. 
These bits 


should not be assumed to contain reliable values 
or the same values from one operation 
to the 
next. Notice also that when a register is specified 
as the destination 
of a byte operation, 
bits 8-15 
are overwritten by bit 7 of the result. Bits 8-15 can 
be preserved 
in AND and OR instructions 
by 
using word operations in which the upper byte of 
the source operand is FFH or OOH,respectively. 


The two operands 
are logically ANDed and the 
result replaces the destination 
operand. 
A bit in 
the result is set if the bits in the corresponding 
positions of the operands are both set, otherwise 
the result bit is cleared. 
The following 
AND 
instructions are available: 


AND 
ANDB 
ANDI 
ANDBI 


Logical AND Word Variable 
Logical AND Byte Variable 
Logical AND Word Immediate 
Logical AND Byte Immediate 


AND is useful when more than one bit of a device 
register must be cleared while leaving the remain- 
ing bits intact. 
For example, 
ANDing an 8-bit 
register with EEH only clears bits 0 and 4. 


The two operands 
are logically ORed, 
and the 
result replaces the destination 
operand. 
A bit in 
the result is set if either or both of the correspond- 
ing bits of the operands are set; if both operand 
bits are cleared, 
the result bit is cleared. 
Four 
types of OR instructions are provided: 


OR 
ORB 
ORl 
ORBI 


Logical OR Word Variable 
Logical OR Byte Variable 
Logical OR Word Immediate 
Logical OR Byte Immediate 


OR can be used to selectively set multiple bits in a 
device register. 
For 
example, 
ORing 
an 8-bit 
register with 30H sets bits 4 and 5, but does not 
affect the other bits. 


Tag 19 
15 
7 
0 
Byte 
Operation [8~~~~s 
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Word 
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X = bit is ignored in operation 
U = bit is undefined following operation 
R = bit participates in operation and is replaced by result 
S = bit is sign-extension of high-order result bit 
p = bit participates in operation, but is unchanged 


NOT inverts the bits of an operand. 
If a single 
operand is coded, the inverted result replaces the 
original value. 
If two operands 
are coded, 
the 
inverted bits of the source replace the destination 
value (which must be a register), but the source 
retains its original value. In addition to these two 
operand forms, separate mnemonics are provided 
for word and byte values: 


NOT 
NOTB 
Logical NOT Word 
Logical NOT Byte 


NOT followed 
by INC will negate (create the 
two's complement of) a positive number. 


The bit-select operand 
specifies one bit in the 
destination, which must be a memory byte, that is 
unconditionally 
set to 1. A bit-select value of 0 
specifies the low-order bit of the destination while 
the high-order bit is set if bit-select is 7. SETB is 
handy for setting a single bit in an 8-bit device 
register. 


CLR operates exactly like SETB except that the 
selected bit is unconditionally 
cleared to O. 


Register TP controls the sequence in which chan- 
nel program 
instructions 
are executed. As each 
instruction is executed, the length of the instruc- 
tion is added to TP so that it points to the next 
sequential 
instruction. 
The 
program 
transfer 
instructions can alter this sequential execution by 
adding a signed displacement 
value to TP. The 
displacement is contained in the program transfer 
instruction 
and may be either 8 or 16 bits long. 
The displacement is encoded in two's complement 
notation, and the high-order bit indicates the sign 
(O=positive displacement, 
1=negative 
displace- 
ment). 
An 
8-bit 
displacement 
may 
cause 
a 
transfer to a location in the range -128 through 
+ 127 bytes from the end of the transfer instruc- 
tion, while a 16-bit displacement 
can transfer to 


any location 
within 
-32,768 
through 
+32,767 
bytes. An instruction containing an 8-bit displace- 
ment is called a short transfer and an instruction 
containing a 16-bit displacement 
is called a long 
transfer. 


The program transfer instructions 
have alternate 
mnemonics. If the mnemonic begins with the let- 
ter "L," 
the transfer is long, and the distance to 
the 
transfer 
target 
is expressed 
as 
a 
16-bit 
displacement 
regardless 
of how 
far 
away the 
target is located. If the mnemonic does not begin 
with "L," 
the ASM-89 assembler 
may build a 
short 
or long displacement 
according 
to rules 
discussed in section 3.9. 


The "self-relative" 
addressing technique used by 
program transfer instructions 
has two important 
consequences. 
First, 
it 
promotes 
position- 
independent code, i.e., code that can be moved in 
memory 
and 
still execute 
correctly. 
The 
only 
restriction here is that the entire program must be 
moved as a unit so that the distance between the 
transfer 
instruction 
and 
its 
target 
does 
not 
change. Second, the limited addressing range of 
these instructions 
must be kept in mind when 
designing large (over 32k bytes of code) channel 
programs. 


CALL invokes an out-of-line routine, saving the 
value of TP so that the subroutine 
can transfer 
back to the instruction following the CALL. The 
instruction stores TP and its tag bit in the TPsave 
operand, 
which 
must 
be 
a 
physical 
address 
variable, and then transfers to the target address 
formed by adding the target operand's 
displace- 
ment to TP. The subroutine 
can return 
to the 
instruction 
following 
the 
CALL 
by 
using 
a 
MOVP instruction to load TPsave back into TP. 


Notice that the 8089's facilities for implementing 
subroutines, 
or procedures, 
is less sophisticated 
than its counterparts 
in the 8086/8088. The prin- 
cipal difference is that the 8089 does not have a 
built in stack mechanism. 
8089 programs 
can 
implement a stack using a base register as a stack 
pointer. 
On the other hand, 
since channel pro- 
grams are not subject to interrupts, 
a stack will 
not be required for most channel programs. 


JMP causes an unconditional 
transfer (jump) to 


the target location. 
Since the task pointer is not 


saved, no return to the instruction 
following the 


JMP is implied. 


JZ (jump if zero) effects a transfer to the target 
location if the source operand is zero; otherwise 
the instruction 
following JZ is executed. Word 


and 
byte 
values 
may 
be 
tested 
by alternate 


instructions: 


JZ/LJZ 
JZB/LJZB 
Jump/Long 
Jump if Word Zero 


Jump/Long 
Jump if Byte Zero 


If the source operand is a register, only the low- 
order 16 bits are tested; any additional high-order 
bits in the register are ignored. To test the low- 
order byte of a register, clear bits 8-15 and then 
use the word form of the instruction. 


JNZ operates exactly like JZ except that control is 
transferred 
to the target if the source operand 


does not contain all O-bits. Word and byte sources 
may be tested using these mnemonics: 


JNZ/LJNZ 
Jump/Long 
Jump if Word Not 


Zero 


JNZB/LJNZB 
Jump/Long 
Jump 
if Byte Not 


Zero. 


This instruction (jump if masked compare equal) 
effects a transfer 
to the target 
location 
if the 


source (a memory byte) is equal to the lower byte 
in register MC as masked by the upper byte in 
MC. 
Figure 
3-15 illustrates 
how O-bits in the 


upper half of MC cause the corresponding 
bits in 


the lower half of MC and the source operand to 
compare equal, regardless of their actual values. 
For example, if bits 8-15 of MC contain the value 
OIH, then the transfer will occur if bit 0 of the 
source and register MC are equal. This instruction 
is useful for testing multiple bits in 8-bit device 
registers. 


This instruction causes a jump to the target loca- 
tion if the source 
is not 
equal 
to the mask/ 


compare value in MC. It otherwise operates iden- 
tically to JMCE. 


JBT (jump if bit true) tests a single bit in the 
source operand and jumps to the target if the bit 
is a I. The source must be a byte in m ~mory or in 
an I/O device register. The bit-select value may 
range from 0 through 7, with 0 specifying the low- 
order bit. This instruction 
may be used to test a 


bit in an 8-bit device register. If the target is the 
JBT instruction 
itself, the operation 
effectively 


becomes "wait until bit is 0." 


This instruction operates exactly like JBT, except 
that the transfer is made if the bit is not true, Le., 
if the bit is O. 


These instructions 
enable channel 
programs 
to 


control lOP hardware facilities such as the LOCK 
and SINTRI-2 
pins, logical bus width selection, 


and the initiation of a DMA transfer. 


Figure 3-38 illustrates the operation 
of the TSL 


(test and set while locked) instruction. TSL can be 
used to implement 
a semaphore 
variable 
that 


controls 
access 
to 
a 
shared 
resource 
in 
a 


multiprocessor 
system (see section 2.5). 
If the 


target operand 
specifies the address of the TSL 


instruction, 
the instruction 
is repetively executed 
until the semaphore (destination) is found to con- 
tain zero. Thus the channel 
program 
does not 


proceed until the resource is free. 


WID (set logical bus widths) alters bits 0 and 1 of 
the PSW, thus specifying logical bus widths for a 
DMA transfer. The operands may be specified as 


ASSIGN· 


SET· VA LUETO 
OESTINA 
TION 


8 or 16 (bits), with the restriction that the logical 
width of a bus cannot exceed its physical width. 
The logical bus widths are undefined following a 
processor RESET; therefore the WID instruction 
must 
be 
executed 
before 
the 
first 
transfer. 


Thereafter 
the logical widths retain their values 
until 
the 
next 
WID 
instruction 
or 
processor 


RESET. 


XFER (enter DMA transfer mode after following 
instruction) 
prepares 
the channel 
for a DMA 


transfer 
operation. 
In a synchronized 
transfer, 


the instruction 
following XFER may ready the 


synchronizing device (e.g., send a "start" 
com- 


mand or the last of a series of parameters). 
Any 


instruction, including NOP and WID, may follow 
XFER, except an instruction 
that alters GA, GB 


orGC. 


This instruction sets the interrupt service bit in the 
PSW and activates the channel's 
SINTR line if 


the interrupt control bit in the PSW is set. If the 


interrupt 
control 
bit is cleared (interrupts 
from 


this channel are disabled), the interrupt service bit 
is set, but SINTR1-2 is not activated. A channel 
program 
may use this instruction 
to interrupt 
a 


CPU. 


This instruction 
consumes clock cycles but per- 
forms no operation. 
As such, it is useful in timing 


loops. 


This instruction 
concludes 
a channel 
program. 


The channel clears its BUSY flag and then idles. 


Table 
3-16 
lists 
every 
8089 
instruction 


alphabetically 
by its ASM-89 
mnemonic. 
The 


ASM-89 coding format is shown (see table 3-14 
for an explanation 
of operand 
identifiers) along 


with the instruction name. For every combination 
of operand 
types (see table 3-15 for key), the 


instruction's 
execution 
time 
and 
its length 
in 


bytes, and a coding example are provided. 


The instruction timing figures are the number of 
clock periods required to execute the instruction 
with 
the 
given combination 
of 
operands. 
At 


5 MHz, one clock period is 200 ns; at 8 MHz a 
clock period is 125 ns. Two timings are provided 
when an instruction operates on a memory word. 
The first (lower) figure indicates execution time 
when the word is aligned on an even address and 
is accessed over a 16-bit bus. The second figure is 
for odd-addressed 
words on 16-bit buses and any 


word accessed via an 8-bit bus. 


Instruction 
fetch time is shown in table 3-17 and 
should be added to the execution times shown in 
table 3-16 to determine how long a sequence of 
instructions will take to run. (Section 3.2 explains 
the effect 
of the 
instruction 
queue 
on 
16-bit 


instruction 
fetches.) External delays such as bus 


arbitration, 
wait states and activity on the other 


channel will increase the elapsed time over the 
figures shown 
in tables 
3-16 and 
3-17. These 


delays are application 
dependent. 


IDENTIFIER 
USED IN 
EXPLANATION 


destination 
data transfer, 
A register or memory location that may contain data operated on 


arithmetic, 
by the instruction, and which receives (is replaced by) the result 


bit manipulation 
of the operation. 


source 
data transfer, 
A register, memory location, or immediate value that is used in 


arithmetic, 
the operation, but is not altered'by the instruction. 


bit manipulation 


target 
program transfer 
Location to which control is to be transferred. 


TPsave 
program transfer 
A 24-bit memory location where the address of the next sequen- 
tial instruction is to be saved. 


bit-select 
bit manipulation 
Specification of a bit location within a byte; O=least-significant 
(rightmost) bit, 7=most-significant (leftmost) bit. 


set-value 
TSL 
Value to which destination is set if it is found O. 


source-width 
WID 
Logical width of source bus. 


dest-width 
WID 
Logical width of destination bus. 


IDENTIFIER 
EXPLANATION 


(no operands) 
No operands are written 


register 
Any general register 


ptr-reg 
A pointer register 


immed8 
A constant in the range O-FFH 


immed16 
A constant in the range O-FFFFH 


mem8 
An 8-bit memory location (byte) 


mem16 
A 16-bit memory location (word) 


mem24 
A 24-bit memory location (physical address pointer) 


mem32 
A 32-bit memory location (doubleword 
pointer) 


label 
A label within -32,768 to +32,767 bytes of the end of the instruction 


short-label 
A label within -128 to +127 bytes of the end of the instruction 


0-7 
A constant in the range: 0-7 


8/16 
The constant 8 or the constant 16 


ADD 
destination, 
source 
Add Word Variable 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, mem16 
11/15 
2-3 
ADD BC, [GA].LENGTH 
mem16, register 
16/26 
2-3 
ADD [GB), GC 


ADDB 
destination, 
source 
Add Byte Variable 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, mem8 
11 
2-3 
ADDB GC, [GA].N_CHARS 
mem8, register 
16 
2-3 
ADDB [PP].ERRORS, MC 


ADDBI 
destination, 
source 
Add Byte Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, immed8 
3 
3 
ADDBI MC,10 
mem8, immed8 
16 
3-4 
ADDBI [PP+IX+].RECORDS,2CH 


ADDI 
destination, 
source 
Add Word Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, immed16 
3 
4 
ADDI GB,OC25BH 
mem16, immed16 
16/26 
4-5 
ADDI [GB].POINTER,5899 


AND 
destination, 
source 
logical 
AND Word Variable 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, mem16 
11/15 
2-3 
AND MC, [GA].FlAG_WORD 
mem16, register 
16/26 
2-3 
AND [GC].STATUS, BC 


ANDB 
destination, 
source 
logical 
AND Byte Variable 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, mem8 
11 
2-3 
AND BC, [GC] 


mem8, register 
16 
2-3 
AND [GA+IX].RESUlT, 
GA 


ANDBI 
destination, 
source 
logical 
AND Byte Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, immed8 
3 
3 
GA,01100000B 


mem8, immed8 
16 
3-4 
[GC+IX],2CH 


ANDI 
destination, 
source 
logical 
AND Word Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, immed16 
3 
4 
IX,OH 


mem16, immed16 
16/26 
4-5 
[GB+IX].TAB,40H 


CALL 
TPsave, target 
Call 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem24, label 
17/23 
3-5 
CAll 
[GC+IX].SAVE, GET_NEXT 


CLR 
destination, 
bit select 
Clear Bit To Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8,0-7 
16 
2-3 
ClR 
[GA], 3 
. 


DEC 
destination 
Decrement Word By 1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register 
3 
2 


mem16 
16/26 
2-3 
DEC [PP].RETRY 


CECB 
destination 
Decrement Byte By 1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


mema 
16 
2-3 
DECB [GA+IX+).TAB 


HLT 
(no operands) 
Halt Channel Program 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
11 
2 
HLT 


INC 
destination 
Increment Word by 1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register 
3 
2 
INC GA 
mem16 
16/26 
2-3 
INC [GA).COUNT 


INCB 
destination 
Increment Byte by 1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


mema 
16 
2-3 
INCB [GB].POINTER 


JBT 


. 


source, bit-sel.ect, target 
Jump if Bit True (1) 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


mema, 0-7, label 
14 
3-5 
JBT [GA].RESULLREG, 
3, DATA_VALID 


JMCE 
source, target 
Jump if Masked Compare Equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


mema, label 
14 
3-5 
JMCE [GB].FLAG, STOP_SEARCH 


JMCNE 
source, target 
Jump if Masked Compare Not Equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


mema, label 
14 
3-5 
JMCNE [GB+IX], NEXT_ITEM 


JMP 
target 
Jump Unconditionally 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


label 
3 
3-4 
JMP READ_SECTOR 


JNBT 
source, bit-select, 
target 
Jump if Bit Not True (0) 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8, 0-7, label 
14 
3-5 
JNBT [GCl. 3, RE_READ 


JNZ 
source, target 
Jump if Word Not Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, label 
5 
3-4 
JNZ BC, WRITE_LINE 


mem16, label 
12/16 
3-5 
JNZ [PP].NUM_CHARS, 
PUT_BYTE 


JNZB 
source, target 
Jump if Byte Not Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8, label 
12 
3-5 
JNZB [GAl. MORE_DATA 


JZ 
source, target 
Jump if Word is Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, label 
5 
3-4 
JZ BC, NEXT_LINE 


mem16, label 
12/16 
3-5 
JZ [GC+IX].INDEX, BUF_EMPTY 


JZB 
source, target 
Jump if Byte Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8, label 
12 
3-5 
JZB [PP].L1NES_LEFT, 
RETURN 


LCALL 
TPsave, target 
Long Call 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem24, label 
17/23 
4-5 
LCALL [GC].RETURN_SAVE,INIT_8279 


LJBT 
source, bit-select, 
target 
Long Jump if Bit True (1) 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8, 0-7, label 
14 
4-5 
LJBT [GA].RESULT, 1, DATA_OK 


LJMCE 
source, target 
Long jump if Masked Compare Equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8, label 
14 
4-5 
LJMCE [GBl. BYTE_FOUND 


LJMCNE 
source, target 
Long jump if Masked Compare Not Equal 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


memB, label 
14 
4-5 
LJMCNE [GC+IX+], SCAN_NEXT 


LJMP 
target 
Long Jump Unconditional 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


label 
3 
4 
LJMP GET_CURSOR 


LJNBT 
source, bit-select, target 
Long Jump if Bit Not True (0) 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


memB, 0-7, label 
14 
4-5 
LJNBT [GCl. 6, CRCC_ERROR 


LJNZ 
source, target 
Long Jump if Word Not Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, label 
5 
4 
LJNZ BC, PARTIAL_XMIT 
mem16, label 
12/16 
4-5 
LJNZ [GA+IX].N_LEFT, 
PUT_DATA 


LJNZB 
source, target 
Long Jump if Byte Not Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


memB, label 
12 
4-5 
LJNZB [GB+IX+].ITEM, BUMP_COUNT 


LJZ 
source, target 
Long Jump if Word Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


register, label 
5 
4 
LJZ IX, FIRST_ELEMENT 
mem16, label 
12/16 
4-5 
LJZ [GB].XMIT_COUNT, 
NO_DATA 


LJZB 
source, target 
Long Jump if Byte Zero 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


memB, label 
12 
4-5 
LJZB [GAl. RETURN_LINE 


LPD 
destination, 
source 
Load Pointer With Doubleword Variable 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


ptr-reg, mem32 
20/2B- 
2-3 
LPD GA, [PP].BUF _START 


LPDI 
destination, 
source 
Load Pointer With Doubleword Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


ptr-reg, immed32 
12/16- 
6 
LPDI GB, DISK_ADDRESS 


MOV 
destination, 
source 
Move Word 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, mem16 
8/12 
2-3 
MOV IX, [GCl 


mem16, register 
10/16 
2-3 
MOV [GA].COUNT, BC 


mem16, mem16 
18/28 
4-6 
MOV [GA].READING, [GB] 


MOVB 
destination, 
source 
Move Byte 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, mem8 
8 
2-3 
MOVB BC, [PP].TRAN_COUNT 
mem8, register 
10 
2-3 
MOVB [PP].RETURN_CODE, 
GC 
mem8, mem8 
18 
4-6 
MOVB [GB+IX+], [GA+IX+] 


MOVBI 
destination, 
source 
Move Byte Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, immed8 
3 
3 
MOVBI MC, 'A' 
mem8, immed8 
12 
3-4 
MOVBI [PP].RESULT,O 


MOVI 
destination, 
source 
Move Word Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, immed16 
3 
4 
MOVI BC,O 


mem16, immed16 
12/18 
4-5 
MOVI [GB], OFFFFH 


MOVP 
destination, 
source 
Move Pointer 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


ptr-reg, mem24 
19/27- 
2-3 
MOVP TP, [GC+IX] 
mem24, ptr-reg 
16/22- 
2-3 
MOVP [GB].SAVE_ADDR, 
GC 


NOP 
(no operands) 
No Operation 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(no operands) 
4 
2 
NOP 


NOT 
destination /destination, 
source 
Logical NOT Word 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register 
3 
2 
NOT MC 


mem16 
16/26 
2-3 
NOT [GA].PARM 


register, mem16 
11/15 
2-3 
NOT BC, [GA+IX].L1NES_LEFT 


NOTB 
destination /destination, 
source 
Logical NOT Byte 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8 
16 
2-3 
NOTB [GA].PARM_REG 
register, mem8 
11 
2-3 
NOTB IX, [GB].STATUS 


OR 
destination, 
source 
Logical OR Word 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, mem16 
11/15 
2-3 
OR MC, [GC].MASK 


mem16, register 
, 
16/26 
2-3 
OR [GC], BC 


ORB 
destination, 
source 
Logical OR Byte 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, mem8 
11 
2-3 
ORB IX, [PP].POINTER 


mem8, register 
16 
2-3 
ORB [GA+IX+], GB 


ORBI 
destination, 
source 
Logical OR Byte Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, immed8 
3 
3 
ORBI IX,00010001B 


mem8, immed8 
16 
3-4 
ORBI [GB].COMMAND,OCH 


ORI 
destination, 
source 
Logical OR Word Immediate 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


register, immed16 
3 
4 
ORI MC, OFFODH 


mem16,imioled16 
16/26 
4-5 
ORI [GA], 1000H 


SETB 
destination, 
bit-select 
Set Bit to 1 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


mem8,0-7 
16 
2-3 
SETB [GA].PARM_REG,2 


SINTR 
(no operands) 
Set Interrupt Service Bit 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding 
Example 


(no operands) 
4 
2 
SINTR 


TSL 
destination, 
set-value, target 
Test and Set While Locked 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


mem8, immed8, short-label 
14/16" 
4-5 
TSL [GAl.FLAG, OFFH, NOT_READY 


WID 
source-width, 
dest-width 
Set Logical Bus Widths 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


8/16,8/16 
, 


4 
2 
WID 8,8 


XFER 
(no operands) 
Enter DMA Transfer Mode After Next Instruction 


Operands 
Clocks 
Bytes 
Coding Example 


(no operands) 
4 
2 
XFER 


Table 3-17. Instruction 
Fetch Timings 


(Clock Periods) 


BUS WIDTH 
INSTRUCTION 
LENGTH 
16 


(BYTES) 
8 
(1) 
(2) 


2 
14 
7 
11 


3 
18 
14 
11 


4 
22 
14 
15 


5 
26 
18 
15 


(1) 
First 
byte 
of 
instruction 
is 
on 
an 
even 


address. 


(2) 
First byte of instruction 
is on an odd address. 


Add 3 clocks if first byte is not in queue (e.g., 
first instruction 
following 
program transfer). 


8089 instruction operands may reside in registers, 
in the instruction 
itself or in the system or I/O 


address spaces. Operands 
in the system and I/O 


spaces may be either memory locations 
or I/O 


device registers and may be addressed in four dif- 
ferent ways. This section describes how the chan- 


nel processes different types of operands and how 
it calculates addresses using its addressing modes. 
Section 3.9 describes 
the ASM-89 conventions 


that programmers 
use to specify these operands 


and addressing modes. 


Registers may be specified as source or destina- 
tion operands in many instructions. 
Instructions 


that 
operate 
on 
registers 
are 
generally 
both 
shorter and faster than instructions 
that specify 


immediate or memory operands. 


Immediate 
operands 
are 
data 
contained 
in 


instructions rather than in registers or in memory. 
The data may be either 8 or 16 bits in length. The 
limitations of immediate operands 
are that they 


may only serve as source operands and that they 
are constant values. 


Whereas the channel has direct access to register 
and immediate operands, 
operands in the system 
and I/O space must be transferred 
to or from the 


lOP over the bus. To do this, the lOP 
must 


calculate the address of the operand, 
called its 


effective 
address 
(EA). 
The programmer 
may 


specify that an operand's 
address be calculated in 


any of four different 
ways; these are the 8089's 
memory addressing modes. 


An operand in the system space has a 20-bit effec- 
tive address, and an operand in the I/O space has 
a 16-bit effective address. 
These addresses 
are 


unsigned numbers that represent the distance (in 
bytes) of the low-order byte of the operand from 
the beginning of the address space. Since the 8089 
does not "see" 
the segmented 
structure 
of the 
system space that it may share with an 8086 or 
8088, 8089 effective addresses are equivalent to 
8086/8088 
physical addresses. 


All memory addressing modes use the content of 
one of the pointer registers, and the state of that 
register's tag bit determines whether the operand 
lies in the system or the I/O space. If the operand 
is in the I/O 
space (tag = 1), bits 16-19 of the 


pointer 
register 
are 
ignored 
in 
the 
effective 


address calculation. 
Section 4.3 describes the two 


fields (AA and MM) in the encoded 
machine 


instruction that specify addressing mode and base 
(pointer) register. 


In based addressing 
(figure 3-39), the effective 


address is taken directly from the content of GA, 
GB, GC or PP. Using this addressing mode, one 
instruction 
may access different 
locations 
if the 


register is updated before the instruction executes. 
LPD, 
MOV, MOVP 
or arithmetic 
instructions 


might be used to change the value of the base 
register. 


In this mode (figure 3-40) an 8-bit unsigned value 
contained in the instruction 
is added to the con- 


tent 
of a base register 
to form 
the effective 


address. The offset mode provides a convenient 
way 
to 
address 
elements 
in 
structures 
(a 


parameter 
block is a typical example of a struc- 


ture). As shown in figure 3-41, a base register can 
be pointed at the base (first element) in the struc- 
ture, and then different 
offsets can be used to 


access 
the 
elements 
within 
the 
structure. 
By 


changing the base address, the same structure can 
be relocated elsewhere in memory. 


An indexed address is fO!med by adding the con- 
tent of register IX (interpreted 
as an unsigned 


quantity) 
to a base register as shown in figure 


3-42. Indexed addressing is often used to access 


roO 


OFFSETep 


r- 
I 
r- ...•. 
+O 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I 
I 
I 
EA 
I 
I 
I 
L 
~ 


array elements (see figure 3-43). A base register 
locates the beginning of the array and the value in 
IX selects one element, i.e., it acts as the array 
subscript. 
The ith element 
of a byte array 
is 


selected when IX contains (i - 1). To access the 
ith element of a word array, 
IX should contain 


((i-1)*2). 


In this variation of indexed addressing, the effec- 
tive address is formed by summing IX and a base 
register, 
and then IX is incremented 
automat- 
ically. (See figure 3-44.) The addition takes place 


after the EA is calculated. IX is incremented by 1 
for a byte operation, 
by 2 for a word operation 
and by 3 for a MOVP instruction. This addressing 


mode is very useful for "stepping 
through" 
suc- 
cessive elements of an array (e.g., a program loop 
that sums an array). 


GA 


OR 
GB 
+-1 
OR 
IX 
GC 


OR 
pp 


, 
~ 
HIGH 
ADDRESSES 


I 
ARRAY 
(9) 


ARRAY 
(8) 


ARRAY 
(7) 


I 
ARRAY 
(6) 


ARRAY 
(5) 


• 
ARRAY 
(4) 


ARRAY 
(3) 


ARRAY 
(2) 


ARRAY 
(1) 
----- ... 
ARRAY 
(0) 


_lWORD_ 


r 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I""'---------- 


GA 


OR 


GB 
+-1 
OR 
IX 


GC 


OR 
•• 


pp 
I 
I 
I 


I 


I 


EA 
I 
I 


I 


I 
1-0-1 
IX 
DELTA 


The compatibility 
of the 8089 with the 8086 and 


8088 extends 
beyond 
the 
hardware 
interface. 


Comparing figure 3-45, with figure 2-45, one can 
see that, except for the translate step, the software 
development 
process 
is 
identical 
for 
both 


8086/8088 
and 
8089 programs. 
The 
ASM-89 


assembler produces a relocatable 
object module 


that is compatible with the 8086 family software 
development utilities LIB-86, LINK-86, LOC-86 
and OH-86, described in section 2.9. All of these 
development 
tools run on an Intellec® 800 or 


Series II microcomputer 
development system. 


This section surveys the facilities of the ASM-89 
assembler 
and 
discusses 
how 
LINK-86 
and 


LOC-86 can be used in 8089 software develop- 
ment. 
For a complete 
description 
of the 8089 


assembly 
language, 
consult 
8089 
Assembly 


Language 
User's 
Guide, 
Order 
No. 
9800938, 


available from Intel's Literature Department. 


The ASM-89 assembler reads a disk file contain- 
ing 8089 assembly language statements, translates 
these statements into 8089 machine instructions, 
and writes the result into a second disk file. The 
assembly input is called a source module, and the 
principal output 
is a relocatable 
object module. 


The assembler also produces a file that lists the 
module and flags any errors detected during the 
assembly. 


Statements 
are the building 
blocks of ASM-89 
programs. Figure 3-46 shows several examples of 
ASM-89 statements. The ASM-89 assembler gives 
programmers 
considerable 
flexibility in format- 


ting program 
statements. 
Variable 
names 
and 
labels (identifiers) 
may be up to 31 characters 


long, the underscore 
(_) 
character 
may be used 
to improve the readability of longer names (e.g., 


WAIT_UNTIL_READY). 
The 
component 


parts of statements (fields) need not be located at 
particular 
"columns" 
of 
the 
statement. 
Any 


number of blank characters 
may separate fields 


and multiple identifiers within the operand field. 
Long statements may be continued onto the next 
link by coding 
an ampersand 
(&) as the first 


character of the continued line. 


; THIS STATEMENT 
CONTAINS 
A COMMENT 
FIELD ONLY 
ADDI 
BC,5 
; TYPICAL 
ASM89 INSTRUCTION 
ADDI 
BC, 
5 
; NO "COLUMN" 
REQUIREMENTS 
MOV 
[GA).STATUS, 
& 
6 
SOURCE 
EQU GA 
L1NE_BUFFER_ADDRESS 
DO 


; A CONTINUED 
STATEMENT 


; A SIMPLE 
ASM89 DIRECTIVE 


; A LONG IDENTIFIER 


A statement whose first non-blank character is a 
semicolon 
is a comment 
statement. 
Comments 


have no affect on program execution and, in fact, 
are ignored 
by the ASM-89 assembler. 
Never- 


theless, carefully selected comments are included 
in all well written ASM-89 programs. They sum- 
marize, annotate and clarify the logic of the pro- 
gram 
where 
the 
instructions 
are 
too 


"microscopic" 
to make the operation of the pro- 


gram self-evident. 


An ASM-89 instruction 
statement 
(figure 3-47) 


directs the assembler to build an 8089 machine 
instruction. 
The optional 
label field assigns a 


symbolic 
identifier 
to 
the 
address 
where 
the 


instruction 
will be stored in memory. A labelled 


instruction 
can 
be 
the 
target 
of 
a 
program 


transfer; the transferring 
instruction specifies the 


label for its target operand. 
In figure 3-47 the 


labelled 
instruction 
conditionally 
transfers 
to 


itself; the program will loop on this one instruc- 


tion as long as bit 3 of the byte addressed 
by 


[GA].STATUS is not true. The mnemonic field of 
an instruction statement specifies the type of 8089 
machine instruction that the assembler is to build. 


The operand 
field may contain 
no operands 
or 


one or more operands as required by the instruc- 
tion. Multiple operands are separated by commas 
and, optionally, by blanks. Any instfllction state- 
ment may contain 
a comment 
field (comment 


fields are initiated by a semicolon). 


An ASM-89 directive statement (figure 3-48) does 
not produce an 8089 machine instruction. 
Rather, 


a directive gives the assembler information 
to use 


during the assembly. For example, the DS (define 
storage) directive in figure 3-48 tells the assembler 
to reserve 80 bytes of storage and to assign a sym- 
bolic identifier (INPUT_BUFFER) 
to the first 
(lowest-addressed) byte of this area. The ASM-89 
assembler accepts 
14 directives; 
the more com- 


monly used directives are discussed in this section. 


~TlLREADY 
LCOMMENT 
(OPTIONAL) 


OPERANDS 
(REQUIRED/PROHIBITED) 


MNEMONIC 
(REQUIRED) 


LABEL (OPTIONAL) 


1 


5_80 


COMMENT 
(OPTIONAL) 


OPERANDS 
(REQUIRED/PROHIBITED) 


MNEMONIC 
(REQUIRED) 


LABEL/NAME 
(REQUIRED/PROHIBITED) 


The first field in a directive may be a label or a 
name; individual directives may require or pro- 
hibit names, while labels are optional 
for direc- 


tives that accept them. A label ends in a colon like 
an instruction statement label. However, a direc- 
tive label cannot 
be specified as the target of a 


program transfer. A name does not have a colon. 
The second field is the directive mnemonic, 
and 


the assembler distinguishes 
between instructions 
and 
directives 
by 
this 
field. 
Any 
operands 
required by the directive are written next; multiple 
operands are separated by commas and, option- 
ally, by blanks. A comment may be included in 
any 
directive 
by 
beginning 
the 
text 
with 
a 


semicolon. 


Binary, decimal, octal and hexadecimal numeric 
constants (figure 3-49) may be written in ASM-89 
instructions 
and directives. 
The assembler 
can 


add 
and subtract 
constants 
at assembly 
time. 
Numeric 
constants, 
including 
the 
results 
of 


arithmetic operations, 
must be representable in 16 


bits. 
Positive 
numbers 
cannot 
exceed 
65,535 


(decimal); negative numbers, which the assembler 
represents in two's complement notation, 
cannot 
be "more negative" than -32,768 (decimal). 


Character 
constants 
are enclosed in single quote 


marks 
as 
shown 
in 
figure 
3-49. 
Strings 
of 
characters 
up to 255 bytes long may be written 


when initializing 
storage. 
Instruction 
operands, 
however, can only be one or two characters long 
(for byte and word instructions respectively). 


As an aid to program clarity, The EQU (equate) 
directive may be used to give names to constants 
(e.g., DISK_STATUS 
EQU OFF20H). 


Four ASM-89 directives reserve space for memory 
variables 
in the ASM-89 
program 
(see figure 


3-50). The DB, DW and DD directives allocate 
units of bytes, words and doublewords, 
respec- 
tively, initialize the locations, and optionally label 
them so that they may be referred to by name in 


. instruction 
statements. 
The label of a storage 


directive 
always 
refers 
to 
the 
first 
(lowest- 


addressed) 
byte 
of 
the 
area 
reserved 
by the 


directive. 


The DB and DW directives may be used to define 
byte- and word-constant 
scalars (individual data 
items) and arrays (sequences of the same type of 
item). For example, a character 
string constant 
could be defined as a byte array: 


The DD directive is typically used to define the 
address of a location in the system space, i.e., a 
doubleword pointer variable. The address may be 
loaded 
into 
a pointer 
register 
with 
the 
LPD 
instruction. 


The DS directive reserves, and optionally names, 
storage in units of bytes, but does not initialize 
any of the reserved bytes. DS is typically used for 
RAM-based variables such as buffers. As there is 
no special directive for defining a physical address 
pointer, DS is typically used to reserve the three 
bytes used by the MOVP instruction. 


MOVSI 
GA, 'A' 
; CHARACTER 
MOVSI 
GA, 41H 
; HEXADECIMAL 
MOVSI 
GA, 65 
; DECIMAL 
MOVSI 
GA,65D 
; DECIMAL 
ALTERNATIVE 


MOVSI 
GA,101Q 
; OCTAL 
MOVSI 
GA,1010 
; OCTAL 
ALTERNATIVE 
MOVSI 
GA, 01000001 S 
; SINARY 


; NEXT TWO STATEMENTS 
ARE EQUIVALENT 
AND 
ILLUSTRATE 
TWO'S 
COMPLEMENT 
REPRESENTATION 


, 
OF NEGATIVE 
NUMSERS 
MOVSI 
GA,-5 
MOVSI 
GA, 11111011 S 


; ASM89 DIRECTIVE 
ALPHA: 
DB 
1 
DB 
-2 
DB 
'A' 
'B' 


BETA: 
OW 
l' 
OW 
-5 


OW 
'AB' 


OW 
400,500 


OW 
400H,500H 


gamma: 
OW 
BETA 


DELTA 


ZETA: 


GAMMA 


80 


; MEMORY 
CONTENT 
(HEX) 
·01 
; FE:(TWO'S 
COMPLEMENT) 
; 4142 
; 0100 
; FAFF 
; 4241 
; 2410F401 
; 00040005 
; OFFSET OF BETA ABOVE, 
; FROM BEGINNING 
OF PROGRAM 


; ADDRESS 
(SEGMENT 
& OFFSET) 
;OFGAMMA 
; 80 BYTES, 
UNINITIALIZED 


An ASM-89 structure is a map or template that 
gives names and relative locations to a collection 
of 
related 
variables 
that 
are 
called 
structure 


elements 
or 
members. 
Defining 
a 
structure, 
however, does not allocate storage. The structure 
is, in effect, 
overlaid 
on a particular 
area of 
memory when one of its elements is used as an 
instruction 
operand. 
Figure 
3-51 shows how a 
structure representing a parameter block could be 
defined and then used in a channel program. The 


assembler uses the structure element name to pro- 
duce an offset value (structures are used with the 
offset 
addressing 
mode). 
Compared 
to "hard· 


coded" offsets, structures improve program clar- 
ity and simplify maintenance. 
If the layout of a 


memory block changes, only the structure defini- 
tion must be modified. 
When the program 
is 


reassembled, all symbolic references to the struc- 
ture are automatically 
adjusted. 
When multiple 


areas of memory are laid out identically, a single 
structure 
can be used to address 
any area by 


changing the content of the pointer (base) register 
that specifies the structure's 
"starting address." 


, 


BUFFER_LEN 


BUFFER_START 


COMMAND I 
RESULT 


TP_RESERVED 


LOWER 
ADDRESSES 
" 


PARM_BLOCK 


TP _RESERVED: 
COMMAND: 
RESULT: 
BUFFER_START: 
BUFFER_LEN: 


PARM_BLOCK 


STRUC 
OS 
4 


OS 
1 
OS 
1 


OS 
4 


OS 
2 


ENDS 


Table 3-18 summarizes the notation 
a program- 


mer uses to specify how the effective address of a 
memory operand is to be computed. Examples of 
typical ASM-89 coding for each addressing mode, 
as well as register and immediate operands, 
are 


provided in figure 3-52. Notice that a bracketed 
reference to a register indicates that the content of 
the register is to be used to form the effective 
address 
of 
a 
memory 
operand, 
while 
an 


unbracketed 
register reference specifies that the 


register itself is the operand. 


The 
following 
examples 
summarize 
how 
the 


memory addressing modes can be used to access 
simple variables, structures and arrays. 


• 
If GA contains 
the address 
of a memory 
operand, then [GA] refers to that operand. 


• 
If 
GA 
contains 
the 
base 
address 
of 
a 


structure, 
then 
[GA].DATA 
refers 
to the 


DATA element (field) in that structure. 
If 


DATA is six bytes from the beginning of the 
structure, 
then 
[GA].6 refers to the same 


location. 


• 
If GA contains 
the starting 
address of an 


array, then [GA+IX] addresses the array ele- 
ment indexed by IX. For example, if IX con- 
tains 
the value 4H, 
the effective 
address 


refers to the fifth element of a byte array, or 
the third element of a word array. [GA+ IX+] 
selects the same element 
and additionally 
auto-increments 
IX by 1 (byte operation), 
2 


(word operation) or 3 (MOVP instruction) in 
anticipation 
of 
accessing 
the 
next 
array 
element. 


Note that any pointer 
register could have been 
substituted for GA in the previous examples. 


Table 3-18. ASM-89 Memory Addressing 


Mode Notation 


Notation 
Addressing Mode 


[ptr-reg] 
Based 
[ptr-reg ].offset 
Offset 


[ptr-reg + IX] 
Indexed 
[ptr-reg + IX +] 
Indexed Post Auto-increment 


ptr-reg 
offset 
= GA, GB, GC or PP 
= 8-bit signed value; may be struc- 


ture element 


As discussed 
in section 
3.7, program 
transfer 
instructions 
operate by adding a signed byte or 
word displacement to the task pointer. Table 3-19 
shows how the ASM-89 assembler determines the 
sign and size of the displacement value it places in 
a program 
transfer 
machine instruction. 
In the 


table, 
the terms 
"backward" 
and 
"forward" 


refer to the location 
of a label specified as a 


transfer target relative to the transfer instruction. 
"Backward" 
means the label physically precedes 


the instruction 
in the source module, and "for- 


ward" 
means the label follows the instruction 
in 
the source text. The distances are from the end of 
the 
transfer 
instruction; 
the 
distance 
to 
the 


instruction 
immediately following the transfer is 


o bytes. 


ADDI 
ADD 
ADDBI 
ADDS 
ADDB 
ADD 
ADDI 
ADDB 


GA,5 
; REGISTER,IMMEDIATE 
GC, [GB] 
; REGISTER, 
MEMORY 
(BASED) 
[PP],10 
; MEMORY 
(BASED), 
IMMEDIATE 
IX, [GB].5 
; REGISTER, 
MEMORY 
(OFFSET) 
BC, [GC].COUNT 
; REGISTER, 
MEMORY 
(OFFSET) 
[GC + IX], BC 
; MEMORY 
(INDEXED), 
REGISTER 
[GA + IX +],5 
; MEMORY 
(INDEXED 
AUTO-INCREMENT), 
IMMED 
[PP].ERROR, [GA] ; MEMORY 
(OFFSET), 
MEMORY 
(BASED) 


Two important 
points can be drawn from table 
3-19. First, a target must lie within 32k bytes of a 
transfer instruction; 
this should not prove restric- 


tive except in very large programs. 
Second, one 
byte can be saved in the assembled instruction by 
writing the short mnemonic 
when the target is 
known to be within -128 through +127 assembled 
bytes of the transfer. 


It is also important 
to note 
that 
a program 


transfer target must reside in the same module as 
the 
transferring 
instruction, 
i.e., 
the 
target 
address must be known at assembly time. 


An ASM-89 program may invoke an out-of-line 
procedure 
(subroutine) 
with the CALLILCALL 
instruction. 
The 
first 
instruction 
operand 
specifies a memory location where the content of 
TP will be stored as a physical address pointer 
before control 
is transferred 
to the procedure. 


The procedure 
may 
return 
to the instruction 
following 
the 
CALLILCALL 
by 
using 
the 
MOVP instruction 
to restore TP from the save 
area. Figure 3-53 illustrates one approach to pro- 
cedure linkage. 


A channel program may use the first two words of 
its parameter 
block (pointed to by PP) as a task 
pointer save area. 
However, 
this is not recom- 
mended if there is any chance that the CPU will 


issue a "suspend" 
command to the channel; this 


command 
stores the current value of TP in the 


same 
location, 
possibly 
overwriting 
a 
return 


address. 


As in any program 
transfer, 
the target 
of a 


CALL/LCALL 
instruction 
must be contained in 


the same module and within 32k bytes of the 
instruction. 


The relocatable 
object module produced 
by the 


ASM-89 assembler consists of a single logical seg- 
ment. (A segment is a storage unit up to 64k bytes 
long; for a more complete description, 
refer to 


sections 2.3 and 2.7.) The ASM-89 SEGMENT 
and ENDS directives name the segment as shown 
in figure 3-54. Typically, all instructions and most 
directives are coded in between these directives. 
The 
END 
directive, 
which 
terminates 
the 


assembly, is an exception. 


The LOC-86 utility can assign this logical segment 
to any memory address that is a physical segment 
boundary 
(i.e., 
whose low-order 
four 
bits are 


0000). In a ROM-based 
system, 
variable 
data 


(which must be in RAM) can be "clustered" 
together at one "end" 
of the program as shown in 


figure 3-55. The ORG directive can then be used 
to force assembly of the variables to start at a 
given offset from the beginning of the segment 
(2,000 hexadecimal bytes in figure 3-55). As the 


Target Location 


Mnemonic 
Direction 
Distance 
Displacement 
Form 
Sign Bytes 


Backward 
~128 
- 
1 
Forward 
~127 
+ 
1 
Short 
Backward 
~32,768 
- 
2 
(e.g., JMP) 
Forward 
~32,767 
Error 
Backward 
>32,768 
Error 
Forward 
>32,767 
Error 


Backward 
~128 
- 
2 
Forward 
~127 
+ 
2 
Long 
Backward 
~32,768 
- 
2 


(e.g., LJMP) 
Forward 
~32,767 
+ 
2 
Backward 
>32,768 
Error 
Forward 
>32,767 
Error 


; SET UP TP SAVE AREA 
; 
NOTE:EXAMPLEASSUMESPROGRAM 
IS IN I/O SPACE. 
USE LPDI 
IF IN SYSTEM 
SPACE. 


I 
MOVI 
GC, CALLSAVE 
; LOAD ADDRESS 
TO GC 


; CALL IT. 
LCALL 
[GC],DEMO 


HLT 
; LOGICAL 
END OF PROGRAM 


; DEFINE THE PROCEDURE. 
DEMO: 
; PROCEDURE 
INSTRUCTIONS 
GO HERE. 
; NOTE: PROCEDURE 
MUST NOT UPDATE 
GC 


; 
AS IT POINTS TO THE RETURN 
ADDRESS. 


; RETURN 
TO CALLER. 
MOVP 
TP I [GC] 


ENDS 
END 


; END OF SEGMENT 
; END OF ASSEMBLY 


figure shows, the segment can then be located so 
that instructions and constants fall into the ROM 
portion of memory, while the variable part of the 
segment is located in RAM. The entire segment, 
including any "unused" 
portions, of course, can- 


not exceed 64k bytes. 


An 
ASM-89 
module 
can 
make 
some 
of 
its 


addresses available to other modules by defining 
symbols 
with 
the 
PUBLIC 
directive. 
At 
a 


minimum, 
a channel 
program 
must 
make the 


address of its first instruction 
available 
to the 


CPU module that starts 
the channel 
program. 


Figure 3-56 shows an ASM-89 module that con- 
tains three 
channel 
programs 
labelled 
READ, 


WRITE and DELETE. The example shows how a 
PLlM-86 
program 
and 
an 
ASM-86 
program 


could define 
these "entry 
points" 
as EXTER- 


NAL and EXTRN 
symbols respectively. 
When 


the modules are linked together, 
LINK-86 will 


match the externals with the publics, 
thus pro- 
viding the CPU programs with the addresses they 
need. 


(AVAILABL 
E) 
------ 
t 


RAM 
---- 
ROM 


HLT 
; ASM89 INSTRUCTIONS FOR "WRITE" OPERATION 


HLT 
; ASM89 INSTRUCTIONS FOR "DELETE" 
OPERATION 


PLlM-86 MODULE USES "WRITE" 
SYMBOL 


DECLARE 
(READ,WRITE,DELETE) POINTER EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE 
PARM$BLOCK 
STRUCTURE 
(TP$START 
POINTER, 
BUFFER$ADDR 
POINTER, 
BUFFER$LEN 
WORD); 


i*SET UP "WRITE" 
CHANNEL OPERATION"' 
PARM$BLOCK. TP$START = WRITE; 


READ_PTR 
DD 
READ 
WRITE_PTR 
DD 
WRITE 
DELETE_PTR 
DD 
DELETE 


; PARM_BLOCK 
EVEN 
TP_START 
DD ? 
BUFFER_ADDRDD 
? 
BUFFER_LEN 
DW? 


; SET UP "READ" 
CHANNEL OPERATION 
MOV 
AX, WORD PTR READ_PTR 
MOV 
WORD PTR TP_START, 
AX 
MOV 
AX, WORD PTR READ_PTR 
MOV 
WORD PTR TP_START 
+ 2, AX 


; 1ST WORD 


; 2NDWORD 


Conversely, 
an ASM-89 module can obtain the 
address of a public symbol in another module by 
defining it with the EXTRN directive. An external 
symbol, however, can only appear as the initial 
value operand of a DD directive (see figure 3-57). 
This effectively means that an ASM-89 program's 


_.> 


use of external symbols is limited to obtaining the 
addresses of data located 
in the system space. 
Another 
way 
of 
doing 
this, 
which 
may 
be 
preferable in many cases, is to have the CPU pro- 
gram 
place 
system 
space 
addresses 
in 
the 
parameter block. 


Figure 
3-58 diagrams 
the 
logic 
of 
a 
simple 


ASM-89 program; 
the code is shown in figure 


3-59. The program reads one physical record (sec- 
tor) from a diskette drive controlled by an 8271 
Floppy 
Disk Controller. 
No particular 
system 


configuration 
is implied by the program, 
except 


that the 8271 resides in the lOP's I/O space. 


Hardware address decoding logic is assumed to be 
set up as follows: 


• 
reading 
location 
FFOOH selects 
the 
8271 


status register, 


• 
writing 
location 
FFOOH selects 
the 
8271 


command register, 


• 
reading 
location 
FFOlH 
selects 
the 
8271 


result register 


• 
writing 
location 
FFOlH 
selects 
the 
8271 


parameter register 


• 
decoding 
the address 
FF04H 
provides 
the 


8271 DACK (DMA acknowledge) signal. 


Register IX is used as a retry counter. 
If the 
transfer is not completed successfully (bit 3 of the 
8271 result register * 0), the program retries the 
transfer up to 10times. 


The 
program 
uses 
structures 
to 
address 
the 
parameter 
block and the 8271 registers. Register 
PP contains the address of the parameter block, 
and the program loads GC with FFOOH to point 
to the 8271 registers. The program's 
entry point 
(the label START) is defined as a PUBLIC sym- 
bol so that the CPU program can place its address 
in the parameter block when it starts the program. 


Since the 8271 automatically 
requests 
a DMA 
transfer upon receipt of the last parameter, 
this 
parameter 
is sent 
immediately 
following 
the 
XFER command. 


ISIS-II 
8089 ASSEMBLER 
Vl.0 ASSEMBLY 
OF MODULE 
FLOPPY 
OBJECT 
MODULE 
PLACED 
IN :FO:FLOPPY.OBJ 
ASSEMBLER 
INVOKED 
BY ASM89 
FLOPPY.A89 


0000 
0004 
0008 
0009 
OOOA 
OOOB 


0000 
0001 
0002 


OOOC 


0010 


0014 


EABA 
00 FC 


OA4E 00 12 


0293 08 02CE 
01 


FLOPPY 
SEGMENT 
;'" 
;••• 8089 PROGRAM 
TO READ SECTOR 
FROM 
FLOPPY 
DISK 


;... 


;••• LAY OUT 
PARAMETER 
BLOCK. 
PARM BLOCK 
STRUC 


RESERVED 
TP: 
DS 
BUFF PTR: 
DS 


TRACK: 
DS 


SECTOR: 
DS 
RETURN 
CODE: 
DS 


PARM BLOCK 
ENDS 


;"·LAY 
OUT 
8271 
FLOPPY 
REGS 
COMMAND 
STAT: 


PARM RESULT: 
FLOPPY 
REGS 


DEVICE 
REGISTERS. 


STRUC 
DS 
DS 


ENDS 


;•••8271 ADDRESSES. 
FLOPPY 
REG ADDR 
EQU 


DACK 8271 
EQU 


;···MAKE 
PROGRAM 
ENTRY 
POINT ADDRESS 


, 
AVAILABLE 
TO OTHER 
MODULES. 
PUBLIC 
START 


;···CLEAR 
RETURN 
CODE IN PARAMETER 
BLOCK. 


START: 
MOVBI 
[PP).RETURN 
CODE,O 


;·.·INITIALIZE 
RETRY 
COUNT. 
MOVI 
IX,10 


;···POINT 
GC AT LOW-ORDER 
8271 REGISTER. 


MOVI 
GC,FLOPPY 
REG ADDR 


;···SEND 
j"'WAIT 
RETRY: 
;"·SEND 


COMMAND 
SEQUENCE 
TO 8271, HOLDING 
FINAL 
PARM. 


UNTIL 
8271 IS NOT BUSY. 


JNBT 
[GCj.COMMAND 
STAT,7,RETRY 
"READ SECTOR, 
DRIVE 
0" COMMAND. 


MOVBI 
[GCj.COMMAND 
STAT,012H 


TRACK 
ADDRESS 
PARAMETER. 
MOVB 
[GCj.PARM 
RESULT,[PP).TRACK 


;···LOAD 
CHANNEL 
CONTROL 
REGISTER 
SPECIFYING: 
FROM 
PORT TO MEMORY, 


SYNCHRONIZE 
ON SOURCE, 


GA 
POINTS 
TO SOURCE, 


TERMINATE 
ON EXT, 


TERMINATION 
OFFSET 
O. 


MOVI 
CC,08820H 


55 


001E 
AOOO 
56 
57 
~8 
0020 
238B 
04 
59 


0023 
1130 04FF 
60 
61 
62 
0027 
AABA 
00 FC 
63 
64 
65 


002B 
6000 
66 
67 
68 


0020 
0293 09 02CE 
01 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
0033 
6ABE 01 05 
74 
75 
76 


0037 
A03C 
77 
78 
79 


0039 
A840 DO 
80 
81 
~2 


003C 
EABA 00 FC 
83 
84 
85 


0040 
OA4E 
00 2C 
86 
87 
88 


0044 
8ABA 
00 FC 
89 
90 
91 


0048 
0292 
01 02CF OA 
92 
93 
94 


004E 
4000 
95 
96 
97 


0050 
2048 
98 
99 


0052 
100 
101 


SYMBOL 
TABLE 
------------ 


DEFN 
VALUE TYPE 
NAME 


10 
0004 
SYM 
BUFF PTR 
18 
0000 
SYM 
COMMAND 
STAT 


24 
FF04 
SYM 
DACK_8271 


83 
003C 
SYM 
EXIT 


2 
0000 
SYM 
FLOPPY 


17 
0000 
STR 
FLOPPY 
REGS 


23 
FFOO 
SYM 
FLOPPY-REG 
ADDR 


8 
0000 
STR 
PARM BIoce 
19 
0001 
SYM 
PARM-RESULT 


9 
0000 
SYM 
RESERVED 
TP 


41 
OOOC 
SYM 
RETRY 
13 
OOOA 
SYM 
RETURN CODE 


12 
0009 
SYM 
SECTOR 
31 
0000 
PUB 
START 


11 
0008 
SYM 
TRACK 
63 
0027 
SYM 
WAITl 


89 
0044 
SYM 
WAIT2 


ASSEMBLY 
COMPLETE; 
NO ERRORS 
FOUND 


;"'SET 
SOURCE 
BUS 
= 8, DEST BUS 
= 
16. 
WID 
8,16 


;"'POINT 
GB AT DESTINATION, 
GA AT SOURCE. 


LPD 
uB,[PP].BUFF 
PTR 
MOVI 
GA,DACK_8271- 


;"'INSURE 
THAT 
8271 IS READY FOR LAST 
PARAMETER. 


WAIT1: 
JNBT 
[GCJ.COMMAND_STAT,5.WAITl 


;"'START 
DMA BY SENDING 
FINAL 
PARAMETER 
TO 8271. 
MOVB 
[GCJ.PARM_RESULT. [PP].SECTOR 


;•••PROGRAM 
RESUMES 
HERE FOLLOWING 
EXT. 


;"'IF 
TRANSFER 
IS OK THEN 
EXIT, 
ELSE TRY AGAIN. 


JBT 
[GCJ.PARM_RESULT,3.EXIT 


;··.DECREMENT 
RETRY COUNT. 


DEC 
IX 


; ' •• 
TRY 
AGAIN 
IF COUNT NOT EXHAUSTED. 


JNZ 
IX,RETRY 


; ···WAIT 
UNTIL 8271 IS NOT BUSY. 


EXIT: 
JNBT 
[GCJ.COMMAND_STAT,7,EXIT 


;"·SEND 
"READ RESULT" 
COMMAND TO 8271. 
MOVBI 
[GCJ.CUMMAND_STAT,02CH 


;"'POST 
RESULT 
IN PARAMETER 
BLOCK FOR CPU. 
MOVB 
[PP].RETURN_CODE.[GCJ.PARM_RESULT 


;".INTERRUPT 
CPU. 


SINTR 


The LINK-86 utility program combines multiple 
relocatable 
object 
modules 
into 
a 
single 
relocatable module. The input modules may con- 
sist of modules produced by any of the 8086 fam- 
ily language 
translators: 
ASM-89, 
ASM-86, or 
PLlM-86. 
LINK-86's 
principal 
function 
is to 


satisfy external references made in the modules. 
Any symbol that 
is defined 
with the EXTRN 
directive in ASM-89 or ASM-86 or is declared 
EXTERNAL 
in 
PLlM-86 
is 
an 
external 
reference, 
i.e., 
a reference 
to an address 
con- 
tainerl 
in another 
module. 
Whenever 
LINK-86 
encounters an external reference, 
it searches the 
other modules for a PUBLIC symbol of the Same 
name. If it finds the matching symbol, it replaces 
the external 
reference 
with the address 
of the 
object. 


The most 
common 
occurrence 
of an external 
reference in a system that employs one or more 
8089s is the channel program 
address. 
In order 
for a CPU program to start a channel program, it 
must ensure that the address of the first channel 
program instruction 
is contained 
in the first two 


words of the parameter 
block. Since the channel 
program 
is assembled separately, 
the translator 


that processes the CPU program will not typically 
know its address. If this address is defined as an 


external symbol (see figure 3-56), LINK-86 will 
obtain the address from the ASM-89 channel pro- 
gram when the two are linked 
together. 
(The 


ASM-89 program 
must, 
of course, 
define 
the 
symbol in a PUBLIC directive.) 


Other 
external 
references 
may arise when one 
module uses data (e.g., a buffer) that is contained 
in 
another 
module, 
and 
(in 
PLlM-86 
and 
ASM-86 modules) 
when 
one module 
executes 


another module, typically by a CALL statement 
or instruction. 


When an 8089 module 
(or modules) 
is to be 
located 
in the system space, 
it may be linked 
together with PL/M-86 
or ASM-86 modules as 


described 
above 
and 
shown 
in 
figure 
3-60. 


LINK-86 resolves external 
references 
and com- 
bines the input modules into a single relocatable 
object 
module. 
This 
module 
can be input 
to 
LOC-86 (LOC-86 assigns final absolute memory 
addresses to all of the instructions and data). This 
absolute 
object 
module 
may, 
in turn, 
be pro- 
cessed 
by the 
OH-86 
utility 
to 
translate 
the 


module into the hexadecimal format. This format 
makes the module readable (the records are writ- 
ten in ASCII characters) and is required by some 
PROM programmers 
and RAM loaders. 
Intel's 


Universal PROM Programmer 
(UPP) and iSBC 


957™ Execution Package (loader) use the hexa- 
decimal format. 


If the 8089 code is to reside in its 1/0 space, a dif- 
ferent 
technique 
is 
required 
since 
separate 


absolute object modules must be produced for the 
system and I/O spaces. Figure 3-61 shows how to 
link and locate when there are external references 
between 
I/O 
space modules 
and system space 


modules. 


The normal link and locate sequence is followed 
and culminates in the production 
of an absolute 


module in hexadecimal format. Since the records 
in this file are human-readable, 
the file can be 


edited using the ISIS-II text editor. The editing 
task involves finding the 8089 I/O space records 
in the file, writing them to one file, and then 
writing the 8086/8088 
records (destined for the 


system space) to another 
file. MCS-86 Absolute 


Object 
File 
Formats, 
Order 
No. 
9800921, 


available 
from 
Intel's 
Literature 
Department, 


describes the records in absolute (including hexa- 
decimal) object modules. 


When using the previous method, it is likely that 
LOC-86 
will 
issue 
messages 
warning 
that 


segments overlap. 
For example, 
the 8089 code 


would typically be located 
starting 
at absolute 


location 
OH of the 
I/O 
space. 
However, 
the 


8086/8088 
interrupt 
pointer table occupies these 


low memory addresses in the system space. Since 
LOC-86 has no way to know that the segment will 
ultimately be located in different address spaces, 
it will warn of the conflict; the warning may be 
ignored. 


An alternative 
to linking the modules together 


and then separating them is to link system space 
modules separately 
from I/O space modules as 
shown in figure 3-62. This approach 
avoids the 


manual edit of the absolute object module and the 


segment 
conflict 
messages 
from 
LOC-86. 
It 


requires, however, that modules in the two spaces 
not use the EXTRN/PUBLIC 
mechanism to refer 


to each other. 
Modules 
in the same space can 
define external and public symbols, however. 


External references from I/O 
space modules to 


system space modules can be eliminated 
if the 
CPU programs pass all system space addresses in 
parameter blocks. In other words, a channel pro- 
gram can obtain any address in the system space if 
the address is in the parameter 
block. Using this 
approach allows the system space addresses to be 
changed during execution. 
If the addresses 
are 
constant 
values, 
they 
may 
also be altered 
as 


system development 
proceeds without 
relinking 
the channel programs. 


External references from system space modules to 
addresses in the I/O space may be eliminated by 
assigning these addresses values that are known at 
assembly 
or 
compilation 
time. 
Figure 
3-63 


illustrates how the ASM-89 ORO directive can be 
used to force the first instruction (entry point) of 
a channel program to an absolute address. In the 
case of the example, 
one module contains 
two 


entry points labelled "READ" 
and "WRITE." 


Assuming 
the 
module 
is located 
at 
absolute 
address OH in the 1/0 space, the channel pro- 
grams will begin at 200H and 600H respectively. 
In the example, 
these values have been chosen 


arbitrarily; in a typical application they would be 
based on the length of the programs and the loca- 
tion of RAM and ROM areas. By starting the pro- 
grams at fixed addresses that are known to the 
CPU programs 
that activate them, the channel 


programs can be reassembled without needing to 
relink the CPU programs. 


Figure 3-61. Creating Separate Absolute 
Object Modules-External 
References in Relocatable 


Modules 


Figure 3-62. Creating Separate Absolute 
Object Modules-No 
External References in Relocatable 
Modules 


ORG 600H 
WRITE: 


DD 
200H 
DD 
600H 


DECLARE 
READ$ADDR 
POINTER; 
DECLARE 
WRITE$ADDR 
POINTER; 
READ$ADDR 
= 200H; 


WRITE$ADDR 
= 600H; 


Figure 3-63. Using Absolute Entry Point Addresses 


3.10 Programming Guidelines 
and Examples 


This section provides two types of 8089 program- 
ming information. 
A series of general guidelines, 
which apply to system and program 
design, is 
presented first. These guidelines are followed by 
specific coding examples that illustrate program- 
ming techniques that may be applied to many dif- 
ferent types of applications. 


The practices in this section are recommended 
to 
simplify system development 
and, 
particularly, 
for system maintenance 
and enhancement. 
Soft- 
ware that is designed in accordance 
with these 
guidelines 
will be adaptable 
to the changing 
environment 
in which 
most 
systems 
operate, 
and 
will 
be 
in 
the 
best 
position 
to 
take 
advantage 
of new lntel hardware 
and software 
products. 


Although the lOP does not "see" 
the segmented 
organization 
of system memory, it should respect 
this 
logical 
structure. 
The 
lOP 
should 
only 
address the system space through pointers passed 
by the CPU in the parameter block. It should not 
perform 
arithmetic 
on these addresses or other- 
wise manipulate 
them except for the automatic 
incrementing that occurs during DMA transfers. 
It 
is the 
responsibility 
of 
the 
CPU 
to 
pass 
addresses 
such that transfer 
operations 
do not 
cross segment boundaries. 


Programs that alter their own instructions are dif- 
ficult to understand 
and modify, 
and preclude 
placing the code in ROM. They may also inhibit 
compatibility with future Intel hardware and soft- 
ware products. 


Note also that when the 8089 is on a 16-bit bus, its 
instruction 
fetch 
queue 
can interfere 
with the 
attempt 
of one instruction 
to modify 
the next 
sequential 
instruction. 
Although 
the instruction 
may be changed in memory, its unmodified 
first 
byte will be fetched from the queue rather than 


memory if it is on an odd address. The processor 
will thus execute a partially-modified 
instruction 
with unpredictable results. 


Section 2.10 notes that I/O 
systems should be 
designed 
hierarchically. 
Application 
programs 
"see" 
only the topmost level of the structure; all 
details pertaining 
to the physical characteristics 
and operation 
of I/O 
devices are relegated 
to 
lower levels. Figure 3-64 shows how this design 
approach might be employed in a system that uses 
an 8089 to perform I/O. The same concept can be 
expanded to larger systems with multiple lOPs. 


The application 
system is clearly separated 
from 
the I/O 
system. No application 
programs 
per- 
form I/O; instead they send an I/O request to the 
I/O 
supervisor. 
(In systems 
with 
file-oriented 
I/O, the request might be sent to a file system that 
would then invoke the I/O supervisor.) The I/O 
request should be expressed in terms of a logical 
block of data-a 
record, a line, a message, etc. It 
should also be devoid of any device-dependent 
information 
such as device address, 
sector size, 
etc. 


The I/O 
supervisor 
transforms 
the application 
program's 
request for service into a parameter 
block and dispatches a channel program to carry 
out the operation. 
The I/O 
supervisor 
controls 
the 
channels; 
therefore, 
it 
knows 
the 
cor- 
respondence 
between channels and I/O devices, 
the locations of CBs and channel programs, 
and 
the format 
of all of the parameter 
blocks. The 
I/O 
supervisor 
also 
coordinates 
channel 
"events," 
monitoring 
BUSY flags and respond- 
ing to channel-generated 
interrupt 
requests. The 
I/O supervisor does not, however, communicate 
with I/O devices that are controlled by the chan- 
nels. If the CPU performs 
some I/O itself (this 
should be restricted to devices other than those 
run by the channels), the I/O supervisor invokes 
the equivalent of a channel program in the CPU 
to do the physical I/O. 
Note that although 
the 
I/O supervisor is drawn as a single box in figure 
3-64, it is likely to be structured 
as a hierarchy 
itself, with separate modules performing its many 
functions. 


The software interface 
between the CPU's 
I/O 
supervisor and an lOP channel program 
should 
be 
completely 
and 
explicitly 
defined 
in 
the 
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parameter block. For example, the I/O supervisor 
should pass the addresses of all system memory 
areas that 
the channel 
program 
will use. The 


channel program should not be written so that it 
"knows" 
any of these addresses, even if they are 


constants. 
Concentrating 
the interface 
into one 


place like this makes the system easier to under- 
stand and reduces the likelihood of an undesirable 
side effect if it is modified. It also generalizes the 
design so that it may be used in other application 
systems. 


Figure 3-64 shows a simple channel program run- 
ning on channel I and a more complex program 
running on channel 2. Channel 
I's program per- 


forms a single function and is therefore designed 
as a simple program. 
The program on channel 2 
performs three functions (e.g., "read," 
"write," 


"delete") 
and is structured 
to separate its func- 


tions. The functions 
might be implemented 
as 
procedures 
called by the "channel 
supervisor" 
depending on the content of the parameter block. 
Notice that to the I/O supervisor, both programs 
appear 
alike; in particular, 
both 
have a single 


entry point. 


In some channel 
programs, 
different 
functions 


will need different information 
passed to them in 


the 
parameter 
block. 
Figure 
3-65 shows 
one 


technique 
that accommodates 
different 
formats 


while still allowing 
the channel 
supervisor 
to 


determine which procedure 
to call from the PB. 
The parameter 
block is divided into fixed and 


variable portions, and a function code in the fixed 
area indicates the type of operation 
that is to be 


performed. 
Part of the fixed area has been set 


aside so that additional parameters can be added 
in the future. 


The first example in this section illustrates how a 
CPU can initialize a group 
of lOPs 
and then 


dispatch channel programs. 
This code is written 


in PLlM-86. 


The remaining 
examples, 
written 
in ASM-89, 


demonstrate the 8089 instruction set and address- 
ing modes in various commonly-encountered 
pro- 
gramming situations. These include: 


• 
memory-to-memory 
transfers 


• 
saving and restoring registers 


1 
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The PLlM-86 
code in figure 3-66 initializes two 


lOPs and dispatches 
two channel 
programs 
on 


one of the lOPs. The same general technique can 
be used to initialize any number 
of lOPs. 
The 


hypothetical system that this code runs on is con- 
figured as follows: 


• 
8086 CPU (l6-bit system bus); 


• 
two remote lOPs share an 8-bit local I/O bus 
via 
the 
request/grant 
lines 
operating 
in 


mode I; 


• 
8089 channel attentions are mapped into four 
port addresses in the CPU's I/O space; 


• 
channel 
programs 
reside in the 8089 I/O 
space; 


• 
one 
8089 controls 
a CRT 
terminal, 
one 


channel running the display, the other scan- 
ning 
the 
keyboard 
and 
building 
input 


messages; 


• 
the function of the second 8089 is not defined 
in the example. 


The code declares one CB (channel control block) 
for each 8089. The CBs are declared 
as two- 
element arrays, each element defining the struc- 
ture of one channel's portion of the CB. The SCB 
(system configuration 
block) and SCP (system 
configuration 
pointer) are also declared as struc- 
tures. The SCP is located at its dedicated system 
space address of FFFF6H. 
The other structures 
are not located at specific addresses since they are 
all 
linked 
together 
by 
a 
chain 
of 
pointers 


"anchored" 
at the SCP. 


Two simple parameter 
blocks define messages to 
be transmitted 
between 
the PL/M-86 
program 
and the CRT. Each PB contains a pointer to the 
beginning of the message area and the length of 
the message. In the case of the keyboard (input) 
message, the channel program builds the message 
in the buffer pointed to by the pointer in the PB 
and returns the length of the message in the PB. 


The code initializes one lOP at a time since the 
chain of control blocks read by the lOP during 
initialization must remain static until the process 
is complete. To initialize the first lOP, the code 
fills in the SYSBUS and SOC fields and links the 
blocks 
to each 
other 
using 
the 
PL/M-86 
@ 
(address) operator. 
It sets channell's 
BUSY flag 
to FFH so that it can monitor the flag to deter- 
mine when the initialization 
has been completed 


(the 
lOP 
clears 
the 
flag to OH when 
it has 
finished). 
Channel 
2's 
BUSY flag 
is cleared, 
although this could just as well have been done 
after the initialization 
(the lOP does not alter 


channel 2's BUSY flag during initialization). 
The 
code starts the lOP by issuing a channel attention 
to channel 
I to indicate that the lOP is a bus 
master. PL/M-86's 
OUT function is used to select 
the port address to which the lOP's CA and SEL 
lines have been mapped. The data placed on the 
bus (OH) is ignored by the lOP. It then waits until 
the lOP clears the channell 
BUSY flag. 


The second lOP is initialized in the same manner, 
first changing the pointer in the SCB to point to 
the second lOP's 
channel control block. If this 


lOP were on a different 
110 bus, the SOC field 
would 
have 
been 
altered 
if 
a 
different 
request/grant 
mode were being used or if the lOP 
had a 16-bit 110 bus. The second lOP is a slave so 
its initialization is started by issuing a CA to chan- 
nel2 rather than channel 1. 


After both lOPs are ready, the code dispatches 
two channel programs (not coded in the example); 
one program is dispatched to each channel of one 
of the lOPs. 
To avoid external 
references, 
the 
system has been set up so that the PL/M-86 code 
"knows" 
the starting addresses of these channel 
programs 
(200H and 600H). The code uses the 
PL/M-86 LOCKSET function to: 


• 
lock the system bus; 


• 
read the BUSY flag; 


• 
set the BUSY flag to FFH if it is clear; 


• 
unlock the system bus. 


This operation 
continues 
until the BUSY flag is 


found to be clear (indicating that the channel is 
available). Setting the flag immediately 
to FFH 
prevents another 
processor 
(or another 
task in 
this program activated as a result of an interrupt) 
from using the channel. 
The code fills in the 
parameter 
block with the address and length of 
the message to be displayed, 
sets the CCW and 
then links the channel program (task block) start 
address 
to the parameter 
block 
and links the 
parameter 
block to the CB. The channel is dis- 


patched 
with the OUT function 
that effects a 


channel attention for channell. 


A similar procedure is followed to start channel 2 
scanning the terminal keyboard. 
In this case, the 
code allows channel 
2 to generate an interrupt 
request (which it might do to signal that a message 
h~s been 
assembled). 
An 
interrupt 
procedure 


would then handle the interrupt request. 


"ASSIGN 
NAMES TO CONSTANTS" 
DECLARE 
CHANNEL$BUSY 
L1TERALLY'OFFH'; 


DECLARE 
CHANNEL$CLEAR 
L1TERALLY'OH" 
DECLARE 
CR'*CARR.RET.*' 
L1TERALLy'om-i'; 


DECLARE 
LF "L1NE FEED" 
L1TERALLY'OAH'; 


DECLARE 
DISPLAY$TB 
LITERALLY '200H'; 


DECLARE 
KEYBD$TB 
L1TERALLY'600H'; 
Figure 3-66. Initialization 
and Dispatch Example 


DECLARE 
'"lOP CHANNEL ATTENTION ADDRESSES"' 
IOP$A$CH1 
LITERALLY 
'OFFEOH', 
IOP$A$CH2 
LITERALLY 
'OFFE1H', 
IOP$B$CH1 
LITERALLY 
'OFFE2H', 
IOP$B$CH2 
LITERALLY 
'OFFE3H'; 


DECLARE 
'"CHANNEL 
CONTROL BLOCK FOR 10P$A) 
CB$A(2) 
STRUCTURE 
(BUSY 
BYTE, 
CCW 
BYTE, 
PB$PTR 
POINTER, 
RESERVED 
WORD); 


DECLARE 
'"CHANNEL 
CONTROL BLOCK FOR 10P$B"' 
CB$B(2) 
STRUCTURE 
(BUSY 
BYTE, 


CCW 
BYTE, 
PB$PTR 
POINTER, 


RESERVED 
WORD); 


DECLARE 
'"SYSTEM CONFIGURATION BLOCK"' 
SCB 
STRUCTURE 
(SaC 
BYTE, 
RESERVED 
BYTE, 


CB$PTR 
POINTER); 


DECLARE 
'"SYSTEM CONFIGURATION POINTER"' 
SCP 
STRUCTURE 
(SYSBUS 
BYTE, 


SCB$PTR 
POINTER) AT (OFFFFI1H); 


DECLARE 
MESSAGE$PB STRUCTURE 
(TB$PTR 
POINTER, 


MSG$PTR 
POINTER, 


MSG$LENGTH 
WORD); 


DECLARE 
KEYBD$PBSTRUCTUE 
(TP$PTR 
POINTER, 


BUFF_PTR 
POINTER, 
MSG$SIZE 
WORD); 


DECLARE 
SIGN$ON BYTE (") DATA 
(CR, LF, 'PLEASE ENTER USER ID'); 


DECLARE 
KEYBD$BUFF BYTE (256); 


," 
"INITIALIZE 10P$A, THEN 10P$B 
"' 
'"PREPARE CONTROL BLOCKS FOR 10P$A"' 
SCP.SCB$PTR =@ SCB; 
SCP.SYSBUS = 01H; '"16-BIT SYSTEM BUS"' 
SCB.SOC = 02H; '"RQ'GT 
MODE1, 8-BIT I/O BUS·' 
SCB.CB$PTR = @ CB$A(O); 
CB$A(O).BUSY = CHANNEL$BUSY 
CB$A(1).BUSY = CHANNEL$CLEAR; 


"ISSUE 
CA FOR CHANNEL 
1, INDICATING 
lOP IS MASTER" 
OUT (IOP$A$CH1) 
= OH; 


"WAIT 
UNTIL 
FINISHED" 
DO WHILE 
CB$A(O).BUSY 
= CHANNEL$BUSY; 
END; 


"PREPARE 
CONTROL 
BLOCKS 
FOR 10P$B" 
SCB.CB$PTR 
= @CB$B(O); 


CB$B(O).BUSY 
= CHANNEL$BUSY; 
CB$B(1).BUSY 
= CHANNEL$CLEAR; 


"ISSUE 
CA FOR CHANNEL2, 
INDICATING 
SLAVE STATUS" 
OUT (IOP$B$CH2) 
= OH; 


"WAIT 
UNTIL 
lOP IS READY" 
DO WHILE 
CB$B(O).BUSY 
= CHANNEL$BUSY; 


END; 


" 'SEND 
SIGN ON MESSAGE 
TO CRT CONTROLLED 
'BY 
CHANNEL 
1 OF 10P$A 
" 
"WAIT 
UNTIL CHANNEL 
IS CLEAR, 
THEN SETTO 
BUSY" 
DO WHILE 
LbcKSET 
(@CB$A(O).BUSY, 
CHANNEL$BUSY); 
END; 


"SET 
CCW AS FOLLOWS: 
, 
PRIORITY = 1, 
NO BUS LOAD LIMIT, 
DISABLE 
INTERRUPTS, 
START CHANNEL 
PROGRAM 
IN I/O SPACE" 
CB$A(O).CCW 
= 10011001 B; 


"LINK 
MESSAGE 
PARAMETER 
BLOCK TO CB" 
CB$A(O).PB$PTR 
= @ MESSAGE$PB; 


"FILL 
IN PARAMETER 
BLOCK" 
MESSAGE$PB.TB$PTR 
= DISPLAY$TB; 


MESSAGE$PB.MSG$PTR 
= @SIGN$ON; 
MESSAGE$PB. 
MSB$LENGTH 
= LENGTH 
(SIGN$ON); 


"DISPATCH 
THE CHANNEL" 
OUT (IOP$A$CH1) 
= OH; 


" 'DISPATCH 
CHANNEL 
2 OF 10P$A TO 
'CONTINUOUSLY 
SCAN 
KEYBOARD, 
INTERRUPTING 
'WHEN 
A COMPLETE 
MESSAGE 
IS READY 
" 
"WAIT 
UNTIL 
CHANNEL 
IS CLEAR, 
THEN SET TO BUSY" 
DO WHILE 
LOCKSET 
(@ CB$A(1).BUSY, 
CHANNEL$BUSY); 
END; 


'"SET CCW AS FOLLOWS: 
" 
PRIORITY = 0 
BUS LOAD LIMIT, 
ENABLE INTERRUPTS, 
START CHANNEL PROGRAM IN I/O SPACE"' 
CB$A(1).CCW = 00110001B; 
'"LINK 
KEYBOARD PARAMETER BLOCK TO CB"' 
CB$A(1).PB$PTR = @ KEYBD$PB; 
'"FILL IN PARAMETER BLOCK"' 
KEYBD$PB.TB$PTR = KEYBD$TB; 
KEYBD$PB.BUFF$PTR = @ KEYBD$BUFF; 
KEYBD$PB.MSG$SIZE = OH; 
'"DISPATCH THE CHANNEL"' 
OUT (IOP$A$CH2) = OH; 


Figure 3-67 shows a channel program 
that per- 
forms 
a memory-to-lJl.emory 
block 
transfer 
in 


seven instructions. 
The program moves up to 64k 


bytes between any two locations 
in the system 


space. A l6-bit system bus is assumed, and the 
CPU is assumed to be monitoring 
the channel's 


BUSY flag to determine 
when the program 
has 


finished. 


To attain maximum transfer speed, the program 
locks the bus during 
each transfer 
cycle. This 


ensures that another 
processor does not acquire 


the bus in the interval between the DMA fetch 
and store operations. 
By setting this channel's 


priority bit in the CCW to 1 and the other chan- 
nel's to 0, the CPU could effectively prevent the 
other channel from running during the transfer. 
Byte count 
termination 
is selected so that the 


transfer 
will stop 
when 
the number 
of bytes 


specified by the CPU has been moved. Since there 
is only a single termination 
condition, 
a termina- 


tion offset of 0 is specified. The transfer begins 
after the WID instruction, 
and the HL T instruc- 


tion is executed immediately upon termination. 


A CPU program can "interrupt" 
a channel pro- 


gram by issuing a "suspend" 
channel command. 


The channel responds to this command by saving 
the task pointer and PSW in the first two words 
of the parameter 
block. The suspended program 
can be restarted by issuing a "resume" 
command 
that loads TP and the PSW from the save area. 


If the CPU wants to execute another channel pro- 
gram between the suspend 
and resume opera- 


tions, 
the 
suspended 
program's 
registers 
will 
usually have to be saved first. If the "interrupt- 
ing" program "knows" 
that the registers must be 
saved, 
it can perform 
the operation 
and also 
restore the registers before it halts. 


A more general solution is shown in figure 3-68. 
This is a program that does nothing but save the 
contents of the channel registers. The registers are 
saved in the parameter 
block because PP is the 
only register that is known to point to an available 
area of memory. A similar program could be writ- 
ten to restore registers from the same parameter 
block. 


Using this approach, 
the CPU would "interrupt" 


a running program as follows: 


• 
suspend the running program, 


• 
run the register save program, 


• 
run the "interrupting" 
program, 


• 
run the register restore program, 


• 
resume the suspended program. 


MEMEXAMP 
SEGMENT 


;""MEMORY-TO-MEMORY 
TRANSFER PROGRAM"" 
PB 
STRUC 
TP_RESERVED: 
DS 
4 
FROM_ADDR: 
DS 
4 
TO_ADDR: 
DS 
4 
SIZE: 
DS 
2 
PB' 
ENDS 


;POINT GA AT SOURCE, GB AT DESTINATION. 
LPD 
GA, [PPj.FROM_ADDR 
LPD 
GB, [PP .TO_ADDR 
;LOAD BYTE COUNT INTO BC. 
MOV 
BC, [PP].SIZE 


;LOAD CC SPECIFYING: 
; 
MEMORY TO MEMORY, 


; 
NO TRANSLATE, 


; 
UNSYNCHRONIZED, 
; 
GA POINTS TO SOURCE, 
; 
LOCK BUS DURING TRANSFER, 


; 
NO CHAINING, 


; 
TERMINATING ON BYTE COUNT,OFFSET = O. 
MOV 
CC,OC208H 


;PREPARE CHANNEL FOR TRANSFER. 


XFER 


;SET LOGICAL BUS WIDTH. 
WID 
16,16 


;STOP EXECUTION AFTER DMA. 


HLT 
MEMEXAMP 
ENDS 
END 


SAVEREGS 
SEGMENT 


;SAVE ANOTHER CHANNEL'S REGISTERS IN PB 
PB 
STRUC 
TP_RESERVED: 
DS 
4 
GA_SAVE: 
DS 
3 
GB_SAVE: 
DS 
3 
GC_SAVE: 
DS 
3 
IX_SAVE: 
DS 
2 
BC_SAVE: 
DS 
2 
MC_SAVE: 
DS 
2 
CC_SAVE: 
DS 
2 
PB 
ENDS 


MOVP 
MOVP 
MOVP 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
HLT 
ENDS 
END 


PP .GA_SAVE, 
GA 
PP .GB_SAVE, 
GB 
PP .GC_SAVE, GC 
PP .IX_SAVE, IX 
PP .BC_SAVE, 
BC 
PP .MC_SAVE, 
MC 
PP .CC_SAVE, 
CC 
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This chapter presents specific hardware informa- 
tion regarding the operation and functions of the 
8086 family processors: the 8086 and 8088 Central 
Processing Units (CPUs) and the 8089 110 Pro- 
cessor (lOP). 
Abbreviated 
descriptions 
of the 


8086 family 
support 
circuits 
and 
their 
circuit 


functions 
appear 
where appropriate 
within the 


processor 
descriptions. 
For 
more 
specific 
information 
on any of the 8086 family support 


circuits, refer to the corresponding 
data sheets in 


Appendix B. 


The 8086 and 8088 CPUs are characterized 
by a 


20-bit (I megabyte) address bus and an identical 
instruction/function 
format, and differ essential- 


ly from one another by their respective data bus 
widths (the 8086 uses a 16-bit data bus, and the 
8088 uses an 
8-bit 
data 
bus). 
Except 
where 


expressly 
noted, 
the 
ensuing 
descriptions 
are 


applicable to both CPUs. 


Both the 8086 and 8088 feature a combined or 
"time-multiplexed" 
address 
and data 
bus that 


permits a number of the pins to serve dual func- 
tions and consequently allows the complete CPU 
to be incorporated 
into a single, 40-pin package. 
As explained later in this chapter, a number of the 
CPU's control pins are defined according to the 
strapping of a single input pin (the MN/MX pin). 
In the "minimum 
mode," 
the CPU is configured 


for small, single-processor systems, and the CPU 
itself provides all control signals. In the "max- 
imum mode," 
an Intel® 8288 Bus Controller 


rather than the CPU, provides the control signai 
outputs 
and allows a number 
of the pins pre- 


viously delegated to these control functions to be 
redefined 
in order 
to support 
multiprocessing 


applications. 
Figures 4-1 and 4-2 describe the pin 


assignments 
and signal definitions 
for the 8086 


and 8088, respectively. 


As shown in figures 4-3 and 4-4, both 
CPUs 


incorporate 
two separate 
processing 
units: 
the 


Execution Unit or "EU" 
and the Bus Interface 


Unit or "BIU." 
The EU for each processor 
is 


identical. The BIU for the 8086 incorporates a 16- 
bit data 
bus 
and 
a 6-byte 
instruction 
queue 
whereas the 8088 incorporates 
an 8-bit data bus 


and a 4-byte instruction queue. 


The EU is responsible 
for the execution 
of all 


instructions, 
for providing data and addresses to 


the 
BIU, 
and 
for 
manipulating 
the 
genera! 


registers and the flag register. Except for a few 
control pins, the EU is completely isolated from 
the "outside 
world." 
The BIU is responsible for 


executing all external bus cycles and consists of 
the segment and communications 
registers, 
the 


instruction 
pointer 
and 
the 
instruction 
object 


code queue. The BIU combines segment and off- 
set values in its dedicated adder to derive 20-bit 
addresses, transfers data to and from the EU on 
the ALU data 
bus and loads or "prefetches" 


instructions 
into the queue from which they are 


fetched by the EU. 


The EU, when it is ready to execute an instruc- 
tion, fetches the instruction object code byte from 
the BIU's instruction queue and then executes the 
instruction. 
If the queue is empty when the EU is 


ready to fetch an instruction 
byte, the EU waits 


for the instruction 
byte to be fetched. 
In the 


course of instruction execution, if a memory loca- 
tion 
or 
110 port 
must 
be accessed, 
the 
EU 


requests 
the BIU to perform 
the required 
bus 


cycle. 


The two processing sections of the CPU operate 
independently. 
In the 8086 CPU, 
when two or 


more bytes of the 6-byte instruction 
queue are 


empty and the EU does not require the BIU to 
perform a bus cycle, the BIU executes instruction 
fetch cycles to refill the queue. In the 8088 CPU, 
when one byte of the 4-byte instruction 
queue is 


empty, 
the BIU executes 
an instruction 
fetch 


cycle. Note that the 8086 CPU, since it has a 16- 
bit data bus, can access two instruction 
object 


code bytes in a single bus cycle, while the 8088 
CPU, since it has an 8-bit data bus, accesses one 
instruction object code byte per bus cycle. If the 
EU issues a request for bus access while the BIU is 
in the process of an instruction 
fetch bus cycle, 


the BIU completes the cycle before honoring the 
EU's request. 


Common Signals 


Name 
Function 
Type 


AD15-ADO 
Address/Data 
Bus 
Bidirectional, 


3-State 


A19/S6- 
Address/Status 
Output, 


A16/S3 
3-State 


BHE/S7 
Bus High 
Enable/ 
Output, 


Status 
3-State 


MN/MX 
Minimum/Maximum 
Input 
Mode Control 


RD 
Read Control 
Output, 
3-State 


TEST 
Wait On Test Control 
Input 


READY 
Wait State 
Control 
Input 


RESET 
System 
Reset 
Input 


NMI 
Non-Maskable 
Input 
Interrupt 
Request 


INTR 
Interrupt 
Request 
Input 


CLK 
System 
Clock 
Input 


VCC 
+5V 
Input 


GND 
Ground 


Minimum Mode Signals (MN/MX = Vcd 


Name 
Function 
Type 


HOLD 
Hold 
Request 
Input 


HLDA 
Hold Acknowledge 
Output 


WR 
Write 
Control 
Output, 
3-State 


MilO 
MemoryllO 
Control 
Output, 
3-State 


DTiR 
Data Transmit/ 
Output, 


Receive 
3-State 


DEN 
Data Enable 
Output, 
3-State 


ALE 
Address 
Latch 
Output 
Enable 


INTA 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 
Output 


Maximum Mode Signals (MN/MX = GND) 


Name 
Function 
Type 


RQ/GT1,O 
Request/Grant 
Bus 
Bidirectional 
Access 
Control 


LOCK 
Bus Priority 
Lock 
Output, 
Control 
3-State 


52-SO 
Bus Cycle 
Status 
Output, 
3-State 


QS1, QSO 
Instruction 
Queue 
Output 
Status 


GND 
vcc 


AD14 
AD15 


AD13 
A16/S3 


AD12 
A17/S4 


ADll 
Ala/S5 


AD10 
A19/S6 


AD9 
BHE/S7 


ADa 
MN/MX 


AD7 
Rii 


AD6 
8086 
HOLD 
(RO/GTO) 
CPU 
AD5 
HLDA 
(RQ/GT1) 


AD4 
WR 
(LOCK) 


AD3 
M/iO 
(52) 


A02 
DT/R 
(51) 


ADl 
DEN 
(So) 


ADO 
ALE 
(OSO) 


NMI 
INTA 
(OSl) 


INTR 
TEST 


CLK 
READY 


GND 
RESET 


Common Signals 


Name 
Function 
Type 


AD7-ADO 
AddresslData 
Bus 
Bidirectional, 


3-State 


A15-A8 
Address 
Bus 
Output, 
3-State 


A19/S6- 
Address/Status 
Output, 
A16/S3 
3-State 


MN/MX 
Minimum/Maximum 
Input 
Mode Control 


RD 
Read Control 
Output, 
3-State 


TEST 
Wait On Test Control 
Input 


READY 
Wait State 
Control 
Input 


RESET 
System 
Reset 
Input 


NMI 
Non-Maskable 
Input 
Interrupt 
Request 


INTR 
Interrupt 
Request 
Input 


CLK 
System 
Clock 
Input 


VCC 
+5V 
Input 


GND 
Ground 


Minimum Mode Signals (MN/MX = Vcd 


Name 
Function 
Type 


HOLD 
Hold 
Request 
Input 


HLDA 
Hold Acknowledge 
Output 


WR 
Write 
Control 
Output, 
3-State 


10/M 
10/Memory 
Control 
Output, 
3-State 


DT/R 
Data Transmit/ 
Output, 


Receive 
3-State 


DEN 
Data Enable 
Output, 
3-State 


ALE 
Address 
Latch 
Output 
Enable 


INTA 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 
Output 


SSO 
SO Status 
Output, 
3-State 


Maximum Mode Signals (MN/MX = GND) 


Name 
Function 
Type 


RQ/GT1,O 
Request/Grant 
Bus 
Bidirectional 
Access 
Control 


LOCK 
Bus Priority 
Lock 
Output, 
Control 
3-State 


S2-S0 
Bus Cycle 
Status 
Output, 
3-State 


QS1, QSO 
Instruction 
Queue 
Output 
Status 


GND 
vcc 


A14 
A15 


A13 
A16/S3 


A12 
A17/S4 


All 
A18/S5 


Al0 
A19/S6 


A9 
SSO 
(HIGH) 


A8 
MN/MX 


AD7 
9 
Rci 


AD6 
8088 
HOLD 
(RQ/GTO) 


CPU 


AD5 
HlDA 
(RQ/GT1) 


AD4 
WR 
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To explain the operation of the time-multiplexed 
bus, 
the BIU's 
bus cycle must 
be examined. 
Essentially, a bus cycle is an asynchronous 
event 


in which the address 
of an I/O 
peripheral 
or 


memory location is presented, followed by either 
a read control signal (to capture or "read" 
the 


data from the addressed device) or a write control 
signal and the associated 
data 
(to transmit 
or 


"write" 
the data to the addressed 
device). The 


selected 
device 
(memory 
or 
I/O 
peripheral) 


accepts the data on the bus during a write cycle or 
places the requested data on the bus during a read 
cycle. On termination 
of the cycle, the device 


latches the data written or removes the data read. 


As shown in figure 4-5, all bus cycles consist of a 
minimum of four clock cycles or "T -states" iden- 
tified as Tl, T2, T3 and T4' The CPU places the 
address of the memory location or I/O device on 
the bus during state T l' During a write bus cycle, 
the CPU places the data on the bus from state T2 
until state T4' During a read bus cycle, the CPU 
accepts the data present on the bus in states T3 


and T4' and the multiplexed address/data 
bus is 


floated in state T2 to allow the CPU to change 
from the write mode (output address) to the read 
mode (input data). 


It is important to note that the BIU executes a bus 
cycle only when a bus cycle is requested by the EU 
as part of instruction 
execution or when it must 


fill the instruction 
queue. 
Consequently, 
clock 


periods 
in which there is no BIU activity can 


occur between bus cycles. These inactive clock 
periods are referred to as idle states (TI)' While 
idle clock states result from several conditions 
(e.g., bus access granted to a coprocessor), 
as an 


example, consider the case of the execution of a 
"long" 
instruction. 
In the following example, an 


8-bit register multiply (MUL) instruction 
(which 


requires between 70 and 77 clock cycles) is exe- 
cuted by the 8086. Assuming that the multiplica- 
tion routine is entered as a result of a program 
jump (which causes the instruction 
queue to be 


reinitialized when the jump is executed) and, as 
will be explained later in this chapter, 
that the 


object code bytes are aligned on even-byte bound- 
aries, the BIU's bus cycle sequence would appear 
as shown in figure 4-6. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
EU FETCHES 
THE FIRST TWO BYTES FROM THE QUEUe 
(THE MUllNSTRUCTIONI 
AND 


COMPLETES 
INSTRUCTION 
EXECUTION 
IN 70 TO 77 CLOCK CYCLES. 


AS A RESULT OF THE JMP 
INSTRUCTION, 
THE EU 


REINITIAlIZE$ 
THE QUEUE 


DURING 
EXECUTION 
OF 


THE JUMP. 


SINce 
THE QUEUe IS 
BIU FETCHES TWO OBJECT 


EMPTY, THE BIU FETCHES 
CODe 
BYTES. QUEUE 


TWO OBJECT 
CODe 
BYTES 
AGAIN CONTAINS 
FOUR 


(THE MUL INSTRUCTION) 
IN 
BYTES. 


ONE BUS CYCLE AND 
I 
COMPLETES 
A SECOND 


BUS CYCLE. THE QUEUE 
CONTAINS 
FOUR BYTES. 


BIU FETCHES 
TWO MORE 
OBJECT 
CODE BYTES. 


QUEUE IS NOW FUll 
(SIX 


BYTES). 


EU FETCHES 
THE NEXT 
OBJECT 
CODe 
BYTES 


FROM THE QUEUE AND 
BEGINS 
EXECUTING 
THE 


NEXT INSTRUCTION. 


BIU FETCHES 
TWO OBJECT 


CODE BYTES TO REFill 
THE QUEUE. 
THE QUEUE 
IS 


AGAIN 
FULL. 


In addition to the idle state previously described, 
both 
the 
8086 
and 
8088 
CPUs 
include 
a 
mechanism for inserting additional T-states in the 
bus cycle to compensate 
for devices (memory or 
I/O) that cannot transfer 
data at the maximum 
rate. These extra T-states are called wait states 
(TW) and, when required, 
are inserted between 
states T3 and T4' During a wait state, the data on 
the bus remains unchanged. 
When the device can 
complete the transfer (present or accept the data), 
it signals the CPU to exit the wait state and to 
enter state T4' 


As shown in the following timing diagrams, 
the 
actual bus cycle timing differs between a read and 
a write bus cycle and varies between 
the two 
CPUs. Note that the timing diagrams illustrated 
are for the minimum 
mode. 
(Maximum 
mode 
timing is described later in this chapter.) 


Referring to figures 4-7 and 4-8, the 8086 CPU 
places 
a 
20-bit 
address 
on 
the 
multiplexed 
address/ data bus during state T I' During state 
T2' the CPU removes the address from the bus 
and 
either 
three-states 
(floats) 
the 
lower 
16 
address/data 
lines in preparation 
for a read cycle 
(figure 4-7) or places write data on these lines 


(figure 4-8). At this time, 
bus cycle status 
is 
available on the address/status 
lines. During state 
T3, 
bus 
cycle 
status 
is 
maintained 
on 
the 
address/status 
lines and either the write data is 
maintained or read data is sampled on the lower 
16 address/data 
lines. The bus cycle is terminated 
in state T4 (control 
lines are disabled 
and the 
addressed device deselects from the bus). 


The 8088 CPU, 
like the 8086, places a 20-bit 
address on the multiplexed address/data 
bus dur- 
ing state T I as shown in figures 4-9 and 4-10. 
Unlike the 8086, the 8088 maintains 
the address 
on the address lines (AIS-A8) for the entire bus 
cycle. During 
state T2' 
the CPU 
removes the 
address on the address/data 
lines (AD7-ADO) and 
either floats these lines in preparation 
for a read 
cycle (figure 4-9) or places write data on these 
lines (figure 4-10). At this time, bus cycle status is 
available on the address/status 
lines. During state 
T3, 
bus 
cycle 
status 
is 
maintained 
on 
the 
address/status 
lines and either write data is main- 
tained 
or 
read 
data 
is 
sampled 
on 
the 
address/data 
lines. The bus cycle is terminated in 
state 
T4 (control 
lines 
are 
disabled 
and 
the 
addressed device deselects from the bus). 
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A majority of system memories and peripherals 
require a stable address for the duration 
of the 
bus cycle (certain 
MCS-85™ 
components 
can 
operate 
with a multiplexed 
address/data 
bus). 
During 
state T 1 of every bus cycle, the ALE 
(Address Latch Enable) control signal is output 
(either directly from the microprocessor 
in the 
minimum mode or indirectly through an 8288 Bus 
Controller 
in the maximum mode) to permit the 
address to be latched (the address is valid on the 
trailing-edge of ALE). This "demultiplexing" 
of 
the address/data 
bus can be done remotely at 
each device in the system or locally at the CPU 
and 
distributed 
throughout 
the 
system 
as 
a 
separate address bus. For optimum 
system per- 


formance 
and 
for 
compatibility 
with 
multi- 
processor 
systems' or with 
the 
Intel 
Multibus 
architecture, 
the 
locally-demultiplexed 
address 
bus is recommended. 
To latch the address, Intel ® 


8282 (non-inverting) 
or 8283 (inverting) 
Octal 
Latches are offered as part of the 8086 product 
family and are implemented 
as shown in figure 
4-11. These circuits, in addition to providing the 
desired latch function, 
provide increased current 
drive capability and capacitive load immunity. 


The data bus cannot be demultiplexed due to the 
timing differences between read and write cycles 
and 
the 
various 
read 
response 
times 
among 
peripherals 
and 
memories. 
Consequently, 
the 
multiplexed data bus either can be buffered 
or 


used directly. When memory and I/O peripherals 
are connected directly to an unbuffered 
bus, it is 
essential that 
during 
a read cycle, a device is 
prevented from corrupting the address present on 
the bus during 
state 
T l' 
To 
ensure 
that 
the 
address is not corrupted, 
a device's output drivers 
should be enabled by an output enable function 
(rather than the device's chip select function) con- 
trolled by the CPU's 
read signal. (The MCS-86 
family processors guarantee 
that the read signal 
will not be valid until after the address has been 
latched 
by 
ALE.) 
Many 
Intel 
peripheral, 
ROM/EPROM, 
and RAM circuits 
provide 
an 
output 
enable function 
to allow interface to an 
unbuffered 
multiplexed 
address/data 
bus. The 
alternative of using a buffered data bus should be 
considered 
since 
it 
simplifies 
the 
interfacing 
requirements and offers both increased drive cur- 
rent capability and capacitive load immunity. The 
Intel® 8286 (non-inverting) 
and 8287 (inverting) 
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Octal Bus Transceivers, 
shown in figure 4-12, are 


expressly designed to buffer the data bus. These 
transceivers 
use the CPU's 
DEN (Data Enable) 


and 
DTIR (Data 
Transmit/Receive) 
control 


signals to enable and control the direction of data 
on the bus. These signals provide the proper tim- 
ing relationship 
to guarantee 
isolation 
of the 


address that 
is present 
on the multiplexed 
bus 
during state T I. 


Except where noted, 
all subsequent 
discussions 


and examples 
in this chapter 
assume a locally 


demultiplexed 
address bus and a buffered 
data 


bus. The resultant 
address and data buses from 


the address latches and data transceivers 
to the 


memory and I/O devices will be referred to collec- 
tively as the "system" 
bus. 


vee 
I 
RES 
e~~K 
r 
GENERATOR 
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MNIMX 
AD 


eLK 


WR 


READY 
101M 


8282 


OR 
8283 


(2 OR 3) 


j j j 


To establish the bus cycle time, the CPU requires 
an external clock signal. As an integral part of the 
8086 
family, 
Intel 
offers 
the 
8284 
Clock 
Generator/Driver 
for this purpose. 
In addition to 
providing the primary (system) clock signal, this 
device provides both the hardware reset interface 
and the mechanism for the insertion of wait states 
in the bus cycle. 


The clock generator/driver 
requires an external 


series-resonant crystal input (or external frequen- 
cy source) at three times the required system clock 
frequency (Le., to operate the CPU at 5 MHz, a 
15 
MHz 
fundamental 
frequency 
source 
is 
required). 
The 
divided-by-three 
output 
(CLK) 


from the 8284 is routed 
directly to the CPU's 
CLK input. The clock generator/driver 
provides a 
second clock 
output 
called 
PCLK 
(Peripheral 
Clock) at one half the frequency of the CLK out- 
put and a buffered 
TTL level OSC (oscillator) 


output 
at the applied 
crystal 
input 
frequency. 


These outputs 
are available 
for use by system 
devices. 


The 8284's hardware 
reset function 
is accom- 
plished with an internal 
Schmitt 
trigger circuit 


that is activated by the RES (Reset) input. When 
this input is pulled low (i.e., a contact closure to 
ground), 
the RESET 
output 
is activated 
syn- 
chronously with the CLK signal. This signal must 
be active for four clock cycles and causes the CPU 
to fetch and execute the instruction 
at location 


FFFFOH. An external RC circuit is connected to 
the RES input to provide the power-on reset func- 
tion (on power-on, the RES input must be active 
for 
50 microseconds). 
The 
RESET 
output 
is 


coupled directly to the RESET input of the CPU 
as well as being available to system peripherals as 
the system reset signal. 


The insertion of wait states in the CPU's bus cycle 
is accomplished by deactivating one of the 8284's 
RDY inputs (RDYI or RDY2). Either of these 
inputs, when enabled by its corresponding 
AENI 
or AEN2 input, can be deactivated 
directly by a 


peripheral device when it must extend the CPU's 
bus cycle (when it is not ready to present or accept 
data) or by a "wait 
state generator" 
circuit (a 


logic circuit that holds the RDY input inactive for 
a given number of clock cycles). 


The READY output, which is synchronized to the 
CLK signal is coupled 
directly 
to the CPU's 


READY input. As shown in figure 4-13, when the 
addressed device needs to insert one or more wait 
states in a bus cycle, it deactivates the 8284's RDY 
input prior to the end of state T2 which causes the 
READY output 
to be deactivated 
at the end of 


state T2. The resultant wait state (TW) is inserted 
between states T3 and T4. To exit the wait state, 
the device activates the 8284's RDY input which 
causes the READY input to the CPU to go active 
at the end of the current wait state and allows the 
CPU to enter state T4. 


A unique feature of the 8086 and 8088 CPUs is 
the ability of a user to define a subset of the 
CPU's control signal outputs in order to tailor the 
CPU to its intended 
system environment. 
This 
"system tailoring" 
is accOI!!.lilishedby the strap- 


ping of the CPU's 
MN/MX 
(minimum/max- 


imum) input pin. Table 4-1 defines the 8086 and 
8088 pin assignments 
in both the minimum and 


maximum modes. 


ROY 
INPUT 
~_~ 
'AI 
\_-~/ 


8086 
8088 


Mode 
Mode 
Pin 
Pin 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Maximum 


31 
HOLD 
RQ/GTO 
31 
HOLD 
RQ/GTO 


30 
HLDA 
RQ/GT1 
30 
HLDA 
RQ/GT1 


29 
WR 
LOCK 
29 
WR 
LOCK 
28 
MilO 
S2 
28 
101M 
S2 
27 
DT/A 
51 
27 
DT/A 
S1 


26 
DEN 
SO 
26 
DEN 
SO 
25 
ALE 
QSO 
25 
ALE 


\ 
QSO 
24 
INTA 
QS1 
24 
INTA 
QS1 


34 
SSO 
High State 


In the minimum mode (MN/MX 
pin strapped to 
+5V), the CPU supports 
small, single-processor 
systems that consist of a few devices and that use 
the 
system 
bus 
rather 
than 
support 
the 
Multibus™ architecture. 
In the minimum mode, 
the 
CPU 
itse!!...-£enerates 
all 
bus 
control 
signals (DT/R, 
DEN, ALE and either MilO 
or 
101M) and the command output signal (RD, WR 
or 
INTA), 
and 
provides 
a 
mechanism 
for 


requesting 
bus access (HOLD/HLDA) 
that 
is 
compatible with bus master type controllers (e.g., 
the Intel® 8237 and 8257 DMA Controllers). 


In the 
minimum 
mode, 
when 
a 
bus 
master 
requires bus access, it activates the HOLD input 
to the CPU (through its request logic). The CPU, 
in response 
to 
the 
"hold" 
request, 
activates 
HLDA as an acknowledgement 
to the bus master 
requesting the bus and simultaneously 
floats the 
system bus and control lines. Since a bus request 
is asynchronous, 
the CPU 
samples the HOLD 


input 
on the positive 
transition 
of each CLK 


signal and, 
as shown in figure 4-14, activates 
HLDA at the end of either the current bus cycle 
(if a bus cycle is in progress) or idle clock period. 
The hold state is maintained 
until the bus master 


inactivates 
the HOLD 
input at which time the 
CPU regains control of the system bus. Note that 
during a "hold" 
state, the CPU will continue to 
execute instructions until a bus cycle is required. 


Note that in the minimum mode, the liD-memory 
control line for the 8088 CPU is the converse of 
the corresponding 
control line for the 8086 CPU 
(MilO 
on the 8086 and 101M on the 8088). This 
was done to provide the 8088 CPU, since it is an 


8-bit 
device, 
compatibility 
with 
existing 


MCS-85™ systems and specific MCS-85™ family 
devices (e.g., the Intel® 8155156). 


Maximum 
Mode 


In the maximum mode (MN/MX 
pin strapped to 
ground), an Intel® 8288 Bus Controller 
is added 


to provide a sophisticated 
bus control 
function 


and compatibility 
with the Multibus architecture 


(combining an Intel® 8289 Arbiter with the 8288 
permits the CPU to support 
multiple processors 


on the system bus). As shown in figure 4-15, the 
bus controller, 
rather than the CPU, provides all 


bus control and command outputs, and allows the 
pins previously delegated to these functions to be 
redefined to support multiprocessing functions. 


Referring.loJ!.gure 
4-15, the 8288 Bus Controller 


uses the S2, Sl and SOstatus bit outputs from the 
CPU (and the 8089 lOP) to generate all bus con- 
trol and command 
output signals required for a 


bus cycle. The status bit outputs are decoded as 
outlined in table 4-2. (For a detailed description 
of the operation of the 8288 Bus Controller, 
refer 


to the associated data sheet in Appendix B.) 


The 8088 CPU, in the minimum mode, provides 
an SSOstatus output. This output is equivalent to 
SO in the maximum 
mode and can be decoded 


with 
DTIR: and 
101M 
(inverted), 
which 
are 


equivalent to SI and S2 respectively, to provide 
the same CPU cycle status information 
defined in 


table 4-2. This type of decoding could be used in a 
minimum 
mode 
8088-based 
system 
to 
allow 


dynamic RAM refresh during passive CPU cycles. 


I 
T4 OR TI I 


ClK 


8288 
ClK 
BUS 
CONTROllER 
So 
So 
im'A 
51 
51 
Mlllll:: 
52 
52 
iilW'i'C 
DEN 


DTI~ 
rom:: 


ALE 
iClm 


8088 
CPU 


STB 


8282 
A19-A8 
OR 
8283 


~~ 


OE1- 
MEMORY 
I/O PERIPHERAL 


8286 
OR 
8287 


Status 
Inputs 
CPU Cycle 
8288 Command 


S2 
S1 
SO 


0 
0 
0 
Interrupt Acknowledge 
INTA 


0 
0 
1 
Read 1/0 Port 
10RC 


0 
1 
0 
Write 1/0 Port 
10WC,AIOWC 


0 
1 
1 
Halt 
None 


1 
0 
0 
Instruction 
Fetch 
MRDC 


1 
0 
1 
Read Memory 
MRDC 


1 
1 
0 
Write Memory 
MWTC,AMWC 


1 
1 
1 
Passive 
None 


The Request/Grant 
signal lines (RQ/GTO 
and 


RQ/GTl) 
provide 
the 
CPU's 
bus 
access 


mechanism in the maximum mode (replacing the 
HOLD/HLDA 
function 
available 
in 
the 


minimum mode) and are designed expressly for 
multiprocessor 
applications 
using the 8089 I/O 


Processor 
in its local mode or other processors 
that can support 
this function. 
These lines are 


unique 
in that 
the 
request/grant 
functio!!...ls 


accol!!£lished 
over 
a 
single 
line 
(RQ/GTO 


or 
RQ/GT 
1) 
rather 
than 
the 
two-line 


HOLD/HLDA 
function. 


As 
shown 
in 
figure 
4-16, 
the 
request/grant 


sequence is a three-phase cycle: request, grant and 
release. The sequence is initiated by another pro- 
cessor on the s.xgem bus when it outputs a pulse 
on one of the RQ/GT 
lines to request bus access 
(request phase). In response, the CPU outputs a 
pulse (on the same line) at the end of either the 
current bus cycle (if a bus cycle is in progress) or 
idle clock period to indicate to the requesting pro- 
cessor that it has floated the system bus and that it 
will logically disconnect from the bus controller 
on the next clock cycle (grant phase) and enter a 


"hold" 
state. Note that the CPU's execution unit 


(EU) continues to execute the instructions 
in the 


queue until an instruction 
requiring bus access is 


encountered 
or until the queue is empty. In the 


third 
(release) phase, 
the re~st~ 
processor 


again outputs a pulse on the RQ/GT 
line. This 


pulse alerts the CPU that the processor is ready to 
release the bus. The CPU regains bus access on its 
next clock cycle. Note that the exchange of pulses 
is synchronized and, accordingly, 
both the CPU 


and requesting processor 
must be referenced to 


the same clock signal. 


The 
request! grant 
lines 
are 
prioritized 
with 


R'Q/GiO 
taking precedence over RQ/GTl. 
If. a 


request arrives-2.!1 both lines simultaneously, 
the 


processor 
o~ RQ/GTO 
is granted 
the bus (the 


request on RQ/GTl 
is granted when the bus is 


released by the first processor following '!....2..ne....Q£ 
two clock channel transfer delay). Both RQ/GT 
lines (and the HOLD line in minimum mode) have 
a higher priority than a pending interrupt. 


Request/grant 
latency (the time interval between 
the receipt of a request pulse and the return of a 
grant pulse) for several conditions is given in table 
4-3. 
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T40RTI 
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COPROCESSOR REQUESTS 
CPU GRANTS BUS 
COPROCESSOR RELEASES 


BUS ACCESS 
TO COPROCESSOR 
BUS 


Operating Condition 
Request/Grant 
Delay 


8086 
8088 


Normal Instruction 
Processing-LOCK 
inactive 
3-6(10*) clocks 
3-10clocks 


INTA Cycle Executing-LOCK 
active 
15clocks 
15clocks 


Locked XCHG Instruction 
Processing-LOCK 
active 
24-31(39*) clocks 
24-39clocks 


*The number 
of clocks 
in parentheses 
applies 
when the instruction 
being executed 
references 
a word 
operand at an odd address boundary. 


Latency 
during 
normal 
instruction 
processing 


(LOCK inactive) can be as short as three clock 
cycles (e.g., during execution 
of an instruction 


that does not reference memory) and no more 
than ten clock cycles. Whenever the LOCK out- 
put is active (LOCK is activated during an inter- 
rupt acknowledge cycle or during execution of an 
instruction 
with 
a 
Lock 
prefix), 
latency 
is 


increased. In the case of the execution of a locked 
XCHG 
instruction 
(used 
during 
semaphore 


examination), 
maximum latency is limited to 39 


clock 
cycles. 
Greater 
latencies 
occur 
when 
a 


"long" 
instruction 
is locked. This, however, is 


neither necessary nor recommended. 


At the end of processor 
activity, 
the 8086 or 


8088 will not redirve its control and data buses 
until two clock cycles following 
receipt of the 


release pulse (or two clock cycles after HOLD 
goes inactive in the minimum mode). 


A Hold request is honored immediately following 
CPU reset if the HOLD line is active when the 
RESET line goes inactive. This action facilitates 
the 
downloading 
of 
programs 
and, 
more 


specifically, 
the 
setting 
of 
memory 
location 


FFFFOH prior to CPU activation. 
Note that the 


same result can be effected in the maximum mode 
through the RQ/GT line by generating the request 
pulse in the first or second clock cycle after 
RESET goes inactive. 


The LOCK output is used in conjunction 
with an 


Intel 8289® Bus Arbiter 
to guarantee 
exclusive 


access of a shared system bus for the duration of 
an instruction. 
This output is software controlled 


and 
is effected 
by 
preceding 
the 
instruction 


requiring exclusive access with a one byte "lock" 
prefix (see instruction 
set description in Chapter 


2). 


When the lock prefix is decoded by the EU, the 
EU informs the BIU to activate the LOCK output 
during the next clock cycle. This signal remains 
active until one clock cycle after the execution of 
the associated instruction is concluded. 


The QSl and QSO (Queue Status) outputs permit 
external 
monitoring 
of 
the 
CPU's 
internal 


instruction 
queue to allow instruction 
set exten- 


sion 
processing 
by 
a 
coprocessor. 
(The 


corresponding 
Intel ICE modules use these status 


bits during "trace" 
operations.) 
The encoding of 


the QSl and QSObits is shown in table 4-4. 


QS1 
QSO 
Queue 
Status 


o (low) 
0 
No 
Operation. 
During 
the 
last 


clock 
cycle, 
nothing 
was taken 


from the queue. 


0 
1 
First Byte. The byte taken from the 
queue was the first 
byte of the 
instruction. 


1 (high) 
0 
Queue 
Empty. 
The 
queue 
has 


been reinitialized as a result of the 
execution of a transfer instruction. 


1 
1 
Subsequent Byte. The byte taken 
from the queue was a subsequent 
byte of the instruction. 


The queue status is valid during the clock cycle 
after the indicated activity has occurred. 


The 8086 and 8088 CPUs have a 20-bit address 
bus and are capable of accessing one megabyte of 
memory address space. 


The 8086 memory 
address 
space consists of a 


sequence of up to one million individual bytes in 
which any two consecutive bytes can be accessed 
as a 16-bit data word. As shown in figure 4-17, 
the memory address space is physically divided. 
into two banks of up to 512k bytes each. 


One bank is associated with the lower half of the 
CPU's 16-bit data bus (data bits 07-00), 
and the 


other bank is associated with the upper half of the 
data bus (data bits 015-08). 
Address bits A19 


through Al are used to simultaneously 
address a 


specific byte location in both the upper and lower 
banks, 
and the AO address 
bit is not used in 


memory 
addressing. 
Instead, 
AO is used 
in 


memory bank selection. The lower bank, which 


AO 


BHE 
----. 


m 
AO-A18 


UPPER 
(ODD) 
BANK 


512K.8 


LOWER 
(EVEN) 
BANK 
512K x 8 


00-07! 


contains 
even-address 
bytes, 
is selected 
when 


AO=O. The upper bank, containing 
odd address 


bytes (AO=I), is selected by a separate signal, Bus 
High 
Enable 
(BHE). 
Table 
4-5 
defines 
the 
BHE-AO bank selection mechanism. 


BHE 
AO 
Byte Transferred 


O(low) 
0 
Both bytes 
0 
1 
Upper byte to/from 
odd address 
1 (high) 
0 
Lower byte to/from 
even address 
1 
1 
None 


When accessing a data byte at an even address, 
the byte is transferred 
to or from the lower bank 
on the lower half of the data bus (D7-DO). In this 
case, the inactive 
level of the AO address 
bit 


enables the addressed byte in the lower bank, and 
the inactive level of the BHE signal disables the 
addressed 
byte in the upper bank. 
Conversely, 


when performing a byte access at an odd address, 
the data byte is transferred 
to or from the upper 


bank on the upper half of the data bus (DI5-D8). 
The active level of the BHE signal enables the 
upper bank, and the active level of the AOaddress 
bit disables the lower bank. 


As indicated in table 4-5, the 8086 can access a 
byte 
in 
both 
the 
upper 
and 
lower 
banks 


simultaneously 
as a 16-bit word. When the low- 


order byte of the word to be accessed is on an 
even address boundary 
(that is, when the low- 


order byte is in the lower bank), the word is said 
to be "aligned" 
and can be accessed in a single 
operation 
(a single bus cycle). As with the byte 
transfers previously described, 
address bits Al9 
through Al address both banks, except that now 
BHE is active (selecting the upper bank) and AOis 
inactive (selecting the lower bank) to access both 
bytes. 


When 
the low-order 
byte of the word 
to be 
accessed is on an odd address boundary (when the 
low-order byte is in the upper bank), the word is 
"not aligned" 
and must be accessed in two bus 
cycles. During the first cycle, the low-order byte 
of the word is transferred 
to or from the upper 
bank as described 
for a byte access at an odd 
address 
(AO and 
BHE 
active). 
The 
memory 


address is then incremented, 
which causes AO to 
shift to an inactive 
level (selecting 
the lower 
bank), and a byte access at an even address is per- 
formed during the next bus cycle to transfer the 
word's high-order byte to or from the lower bank. 
The above sequence is initiated automatically 
by 
the 8086 whenever 
a word 
access at an odd 
address is performed. 
Also, the directing of the 
high- and low-order bytes of the 8086's internal 
word registers to the appropriate 
halves of the 
data bus is performed 
automatically 
and, except 
for the additional 
four clock cycles required 
to 
execute the second bus cycle, the entire operation 
is transparent to the program. 


The 
8088 memory 
address 
space 
is logically 


organized as a linear array of up to one million 
bytes. Since the 8088 uses an 8-bit-wide data bus, 
memory consists of a single bank. Address bit AO 
is used to address memory, and a BHE signal is 
not provided. 


Word (l6-bit) operands can be located at odd- or 
even-address boundaries. 
The low-order 
byte of 
the word is stored in the lower-valued 
address 
location, and the high-order byte is stored in the 
next, higher-valued 
address 
location. 
The 8088 
automatically 
executes 
two 
bus 
cycles 
when 
accessing word operands. 


The 8086 and 
8088 CPUs 
support 
both 
I/O 
mapped 
I/O and 
memory 
mapped 
I/O. 
I/O 
mapped I/O permits an I/O device to reside in a 
separate 
address 
space 
(first 
64k 
of 
address 
space), and the standard 
I/O instruction 
set is 


available 
for device communications. 
Memory 
mapped 
I/O 
permits 
an I/O 
device to reside 
anywhere 
in memory 
and allows the complete 
CPU 
instruction 
set 
to 
be 
used 
for 
I/O 
operations. 


The 8086 supports 
both 
8-bit and 
l6-bit 
I/O 
devices. An 8-bit I/O device may be associated 
with either the upper or lower half of the data 
bus. (Assigning an equal number 
of devices to 
each half of the data bus distributes bus loading.) 
When an I/O device is assigned to the lower half 
of the bus (D7-DO), all I/O 
addresses must be 
even (AO equal "0"), 
and when an I/O device is 
assigned to the upper half of the bus, all I/O 
addresses must be odd (AOequal "I"). 
Note that 
since AOalways will be either a "1" or a "0" for 
a specific device, it cannot be used as an address 
input to select registers within the I/O 
device. 
When an I/O device on the upper half of the bus 
and an I/O device on the lower half of the bus are 
assigned addresses that differ only by the state of 
AO (adjacent 
odd and even addresses), 
AO and 
BHE both must be conditions of device selection 
to prevent a write operation 
to one device from 
overwriting data in the other device. 


To permit data transfers to 16-bit I/O devices to 
be performed 
in a single bus cycle, the device is 
assigned an even address. To ensure that the I/O 
device is selected only for word transfers, AOand 
BHE both must be conditions of device selection. 


The 8088, since its data bus is eight bits wide, is 
designed to support 8-bit I/O devices and places 
no restrictions on odd or even addresses. 


When the 8086 or the 8088 is operated 
in the 
minimum mode, the CPU's read and write com- 
mands (RD and WR) are common for memory 
and I/O devices. If the memory and I/O address 
spaces overlap, device selection must be qualified 
by M/IO (8086) or 10/M 
(8088) to determine if 
the device is memory or I/O. This restriction does 
not apply to systems in which I/O and memory 
addresses do not overlap or to systems that use 
memory-mapped 
I/O 
exclusively. 
In the max- 
imum mode, the CPU generates (through the bus 
controller) separate memory read/write 
and I/O 
read/write 
commands 
in place of the M/IO 
or 
10/M signal. In a maximum mode system, an I/O 
device is assigned 
to an I/O 
address 
or to a 
memory address (memory mapped I/O) by con- 
necting either the memory or I/O read/write com- 
mand 
lines to 
the 
device's 
command 
inputs. 


When 
the 
I/O 
and 
memory 
address 
spaces 
overlap, 
device selection 
is determined 
by the 
appropriate read/write command set. 


CPU 
interrupts 
can be software 
or hardware 
initiated. 
Software 
interrupts 
originate 
directly 
from 
program 
execution 
(i.e., 
execution 
of a 
breakpointed 
instruction) 
or indirectly 
through 
program logic (Le., attempting to divide by zero). 
Hardware interrupts originate from external logic 
and 
are 
classified 
as either 
non-maskable 
or 
maskable. 
All interrupts, 
whether 
software 
or 
hardware initiated, result in the transfer of con- 
trol to a new program location. A 256-entry vec- 
tor table, which contains address pointers to the 
interrupt routines, resides in absolute locations 0 
through 3FFH. Each entry in this table consists of 
two 16-bit address values (four bytes) that are 
loaded 
into 
the 
code 
segment 
(CS) 
and 
the 
instruction pointer (IP) registers as the interrupt 
routine 
address when an interrupt 
is accepted. 
Figure 4-18 illustrates the organization of the 256- 
entry vector table. 


Memory 
Table 
Vector 
Address 
Entry 
Definition 


3FE 1 
CS_255__ 
I} 
Vector 255,0 
3FC 
IP 255 
I 
I 


I 
Reserved 


CS5 


IP 5 


CS4 


IP4 


CS3 


IP3 


CS2 


IP2 


CS1 


IPl 


CS Value 
- 
Vector 
0 leS 0) 


IP Value 
- 
Vector 
0 (IP 0) 


As shown in figure 4-18, the first five interrupt 
vectors are associated with the software-initiated 
interrupts and the hardware non-mask able inter- 
rupt (NMI). 
The next 27 interrupt 
vectors are 


reserved by Intel and should not be used if com- 
patibility with future Intel products is to be main- 
tained. The remaining interrupt 
vectors (vectors 


32 thorugh 255) are available for user interrupt 
routines. 


The non-maskable 
interrupt 
(NMI) occurs as a 


result of a positive transition 
at the CPU's NMI 


input pin. This input is asynchronous 
and, 
in 


order to ensure that it is recognized, is required to 
have a minimum 
duration 
of two clock cycles. 
NMI is typically used with power fail circuitry, 
error correcting memory or bus parity detection 
logic to allow fast response to these fault condi- 
tions. When NMI is activated, 
control is trans- 


ferred to the interrupt 
service routine pointed to 


by vector 2 following 
execution 
of the current 


instruction. 
When a non-mask able interrupt 
is 
acknowledged, 
the current contents of the flags 
register 
are pushed 
onto 
the stack 
(the stack 


pointer 
is decremented 
by two), 
the interrupt 


enable 
and 
trap 
bits in the flags register 
are 


cleared (disabling maskable and single-step inter- 
rupts), 
and 
the vector 
2 CS and 
IP 
address 
pointers are loaded into the CS and IP registers as 
the interrupt service routine address. 


The CPU provides a single interrupt request input 
(lNTR) that can be software masked by clearing 
the 
interrupt 
enable 
bit 
in the 
flags 
register 
through the execution of a CLl instruction. 
The 


INTR input is level triggered and is synchronized 
internally to the positive transition 
of the CLK 


signal. In order to be accepted before the next 
instruction, 
INTR must be active during the clock 


period preceding the end of the current instruc- 
tion (and the interrupt enable bit must be set). 


As shown in figure 4-19, when a mask able inter- 
rupt 
is acknowledged, 
the CPU 
executes 
two 


interrupt acknowledge bus cycles. 


During the first bus cycle, the CPU 
floats the 


address/ data bus and activates the INT A (Inter- 
rupt 
Acknowledge) 
command 
output 
during 
states T2 through T4' In the minimum mode, the 
CPU 
will not 
recognize 
a hold 
request 
from 
another 
bus 
master 
until 
the 
full 
interrupt 


acknowledge sequence is completed. 
In the max- 
imum mode, the CPU activates the LOCK output 
from state T2 of the first bus cycle until state T2 
of the second bus cycle to signal all 8289 Bus 
Arbiters in the system that the bus should not be 
accessed 
by any 
other 
processor. 
During 
the 
second bus cycle, the CPU 
again activates 
its 


INTA command 
output. 
In 
response 
to 
the 


ALE F\ 
~n~ 
~r 


'LOCK 
\"--- 
~/ 


\~_--J/ 


AD7-AOO 
-----------------------~( 
VECTOR 
TYPE 
) •• --- 


-MAXIMUM 
MODE 
ONLY 
"SEVERAL 
(3 TYPICAL) 
IDLE 
CLOCK 
STATES 
OCCUR 
BETweEN 
THE 
FIRST 
AND 
SECOND 


INTERRUPT 
ACKNOWLEDGE 
BUS CYCLES 
IN THE 
8086 CPU (DURING 
THIS 
INTERVAL 
THE 
BUS 
IS DRIVEN). 
INTERRUPT 
ACKNOWLEDGE 
BUS 
CYCLES 
OCCUR 
BACK-lO-BACK 
IN 


THE 
8088 
CPU. 


second INTA, the external interrupt system (e.g., 
an Intel® 8259A Programmable 
Interrupt 
Con- 


troller) places a byte on the data bus that iden- 
tifies the 
source 
of 
the 
interrupt 
(the vector 
number or vector "type"). 
This byte is read by 


the CPU and then multiplied 
by four with the 
resultant value used as a pointer into the interrupt 
vector 
table. 
Before calling the corresponding 


interrupt 
routine, 
the CPU 
saves the machine 


status by pushing the current contents of the flags 
register onto the stack. The CPU then clears the 
interrupt enable and trap bits in the flags register 
to prevent subsequent 
maskable 
and single-step 


interrupts, 
and establishes the interrupt 
routine 


return linkage by pushing the current CS and IP 
register contents onto the stack before loading the 
new CS and 
IP register values from the vector 


table. 


The four classes of interrupts are prioritized with 
software-initiated 
interrupts 
having the highest 
priority and with maskable and single-step inter- 
rupts sharing the lowest priority (see section 2.6). 
Since the CPU disables maskable and single-step 
interrupts 
when acknowledging 
any interrupt, 
if 


recognition of mask able interrupts 
or single-step 
operation 
is required 
as part 
of the interrupt 


routine, the routine first must set these bits. 


The processing times for the various classes of 
interrupts are given in table 4-6. (These times also 
are included with the 8086/8088 
instruction times 


cited in section 2.7.) 


Interrupt 
Class 
Processing 
Time 


External Maskable Interrupt 


(INTR) 
61clocks 


Non-Maskable 
Interrupt (NMI) 
50clocks 


INT (with vector) 
51clocks 
INTType 3 
52clocks 


INTO 
53clocks 


Single Step 
50clocks 


Note that the times shown in table 4-6 represent 
only the time required 
to process the interrupt 
request after it has been recognized. To determine 
interrupt 
latency (the time interval between the 
posting of the interrupt request and the execution 
of 
"useful" 
instructions 
within 
the 
interrupt 


routine), additional time must be included for the 
completion on an instruction being executed when 
the interrupt 
is posted 
(interrupts 
are generally 


processed 
only at instruction 
boundaries), 
for 
saving the contents 
of any additional 
registers 
prior 
to 
interrupt 
processing 
(interrupts 
automatically save only CS, IP and Flags) and for 
any wait states that may be incurred during inter- 
rupt processing. 


Machine 
Instruction 
Encoding 
and 
Decoding 


Writing a MOV instruction 
in ASM-86 in the 
form: 


will cause the assembler to generate 1 of 28 pos- 
sible forms of the MOV machine instruction. 
A 
programmer 
rarely needs to know the details of 
machine 
instruction 
formats 
or encoding. 
An 
exception may occur during debugging when it 
may be necessary to monitor instructions fetched 
on the bus, read unformatted 
memory 
dumps, 


etc. 
This 
section 
provides 
the 
information 
necessary to translate or decode an 8086 or 8088 
machine instruction. 


To pack instructions 
into memory as densely as 


possible, the 8086 and 8088 CPUs utilize an effi- 
cient coding technique. Machine instructions vary 
from one to six bytes in length. One-byte instruc- 
tions, which generally operate on single registers 
or flags, 
are simple to identify. 
The keys to 
decoding longer instructions 
are in the first two 
bytes. The format 
of these bytes can vary, but 
most instructions 
follow 
the format 
shown in 
figure 4-20. 


The 
first 
six bits 
of 
a multibyte 
instruction 
generally contain 
an opcode that identifies 
the 
basic instruction 
type: 
ADD, 
XOR, 
etc. The 
following 
bit, 
called 
the 
0 
field, 
generally 


specifies the "direction" 
of the operation: 
I = the 


REG 
field 
in the 
second 
byte 
identifies 
the 


destination operand, 0 = the REG field identifies 
the source operand. 
The W field distinguishes 


between byte and word operations: 
0 = byte, 1 = 
word. 


One of three additional 
single-bit fields, S, V or 


Z, appears in some instruction formats. S is used 
in conjunction 
with W to indicate sign extension 


of immediate fields in arithmetic instructions. 
V 


distinguishes 
between 
single- 
and 
variable-bit 


shifts and rotates. Z is used as a compare bit with 


the zero 
flag in conditional 
repeat 
and 
loop 
instructions. 
All single-bit field settings are sum- 
marized in table 4-7. 


BYTE 3 
BYTE 4 
BYTE 5 
BYTE 6 
------~-----r-----~------l 
I 
I 
I 
I 
LOW DISP/DATA IHIGH DISP/DATA I 
LOW DATA 
I 
HIGH DATA 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
------------~------~-----~ 


~ 


REGISTER OPERAND/REGISTERS 
TO USE IN EA CALCULATION 


REGISTER OPERAND/EXTENSION 
OF OPCODE 


REGISTER MODE/MEMORY 
MODE WITH DISPLACEMENT LENGTH 


WORD/BYTE OPERATION 


DIRECTION IS TO REGISTER/DIRECTION 
IS FROM REGISTER 


OPERATION (INSTRUCTION) CODE 


Field 
Value 
Function 


S 
0 
No sign extension 
1 
Sign extend 8-bit immediate data to 16 bits if W=1 


W 
, 
0 
Instruction operates on byte data 
1 
Instruction operates on word data 


D 
0 
Instruction 
source is specified in REG field 
1 
Instruction destination 
is specified in REG field 


V 
0 
Shift/rotate 
count is one 
1 
Shift/rotate 
count is specified in CL register 


Z 
0 
Repeatlloop 
while zero flag is clear 
1 
Repeatlloop 
while zero flag is set 


The second byte of the instruction 
usually iden- 


tifies 
the 
instruction's 
operands. 
The 
MOD 


(mode) 
field 
indicates 
whether 
one 
of 
the 
operands is in memory or whether both operands 
are registers (see table 4-8). The REG (register) 
field identifies a register that is one of the instruc- 
tion operands 
(see table 4-9). In a number 
of 
instructions, 
chiefly 
the 
immediate-to-memory 
variety, 
REG is used as an extension 
of the 
opcode to identify 
the type of operation. 
The 
encoding of the R/M (register/memory) 
field (see 


table 4-10) depends on how the mode field is set. 
If MOD = 11 (register-to-register 
mode), 
then 


R/M 
identifies the second register operand. 
If 


MOD selects memory mode, then R/M indicates 
how the effective address of the memory operand 
is to be calculated. 
Effective address calculation 


is covered in detail in section 2.8. 


Bytes 3 through 6 of an instruction 
are optional 


fields that usually contain the displacement value 
of a memory operand and/or 
the actual value of 


an immediate constant operand. 


CODE 
EXPLANATION 


00 
Memory Mode, no displacement 
follows* 


01 
Memory Mode, 8-bit 
displacement 
follows 


10 
Memory Mode, 16-bit 
displacement 
follows 


11 
Register Mode (no 
displacement) 


*Except when RIM = 110,then 16-bit 
displacement 
follows 


REG 
w=o 
W=1 


000 
AL 
AX 


001 
CL 
CX 
010 
OL 
OX 


011 
BL 
BX 


100 
AH 
SP 


101 
CH 
BP 


110 
OH 
SI 
111 
BH 
01 


There may be one or two displacement bytes; the 
language translators 
generate one byte whenever 
possible. 
The MOD 
field indicates 
how many 


displacement 
bytes are present. 
Following Intel 
convention, 
if the displacement 
is two bytes, the 
most-significant 
byte 
is stored 
second 
in the 
instruction. 
If the displacement 
is only a single 


byte, the 8086 or 8088 automatically 
sign-extends 


this quantity to 16-bits before using the informa- 
tion in further 
address calculations. 
Immediate 
values always follow any displacement values that 
may be present. The second byte of a two-byte 
immediate value is the most significant. 


Table 4-12 lists the instruction 
encodings for all 
8086/8088 instructions. 
This table can be used to 


predict 
the machine 
encoding 
of any ASM-86 
instruction. 
Table 
4-13 
lists 
the 
8086/8088 


machine instructions in order by the binary value 
of their first byte. This table can be used to 
decode any machine instruction 
from its binary 


representation. 
Table 
4-11 
is 
a 
key 
to 
the 


abbreviations 
used in tables 4-12 and 4-13. Table 


4-14 is a more 
compact 
instruction 
decoding 


guide. 


MOD=11 
EFFECTIVE ADDRESS CALCULATION 


RIM 
w=o 
W=1 
RIM 
MOD=OO 
MOD=01 
MOD=1~ 


000 
AL 
AX 
000 
(BX)+(SI) 
(BX)+(51)+08 
(BX)+(SI)+016 
001 
CL 
CX 
001 
(BX)+(OI) 
(BX)+(DI)+ 
08 
(BX) + (01)+ 016 
010 
OL 
OX 
010 
(BP)+(51) 
(BP) + (SI) + 08 
(BP) + (51)+ 016 
011 
BL 
BX 
011 
(BP)+(DI) 
(BP) + (DI) + 08 
(BP) + (DI) + D16 
100 
AH 
5P 
100 
(51) 
{SI)+D8 
(51)+ 016 


101 
CH 
BP 
101 
(01) 
(01)+08 
(DI) + D16 


110 
OH 
51 
110 
DIRECT ADDRE5S 
(BP)+08 
{BP)+016 


111 
BH 
DI 
111 
(BX) 
{BX)+08 
(BX)+016 


MOD 


REG 


RIM 


SR 


DATA-8 


DATA-SX 


DATA-LO 


DATA-HI 


(DISP-LO) 


IP-LO 


IP-HI 


CS-LO 


CS-HI 


IP-INC8 


IP-INC-LO 


IP-INC-HI 


ADDR-LO 


xxx 


YYY 


REG8 


REG16 


MEM8 


MEM16 


IMMED8 


IMMED16 


SEGREG 


DEST-STR8 


Mode field; described in this chapter. 


Register field; described in this chapter. 


Registerl Memory field; described in this chapter. 


Segment register code: OO=ES,01=CS, 10=SS, 11=DS. 


Single-bit instruction 
fields; described in this chapter. 


8-bit immediate constant. 


8-bit immediate 
value that is automatically 
sign-extended 
to 16-bits 
before use. 


Low-order byte of 16-bit immediate constant. 


High-order byte of 16-bit immediate constant. 


Low-order 
byte of optional 8- or 16-bit unsigned displacement; 
MOD 
indicates if present. 


High-order 
byte 
of optional 
16-bit unsigned 
displacement; 
MOD 
indicates if present. 


Low-order byte of new IP value. 


High-order byte of new IP value 


Low-order byte of new CS value. 


High-order byte of new CS value. 


8-bit signed increment to instruction 
pointer. 


Low-order byte of signed 16-bit instruction 
pointer increment. 


High-order byte of signed 16-bit instruction 
pointer increment. 


Low-order byte of direct address (offset) of memory operand; EA not 
calculated. 


High-order 
byte of direct address (offset) of memory operand; EA not 


calculated. 


Bits may contain any value. 


First 3 bits of ESC opcode. 


Second 3 bits of ESC opcode. 


8-bit general register operand. 


16-bit general register operand. 


8-bit memory operand (any addressing 
mode). 


16-bit memory operand (any addressing mode). 


8-bit immediate operand. 


16-bit immediate operand. 


Segment register operand. 


Byte string addressed by DI. 


IDENTIFIER 
EXPLANATION 


SRC-STR8 
Byte string addressed by SI. 


OEST-STR16 
Word string addressed by 01. 


SRC-STR16 
Word string addressed by SI. 


SHORT-LABEL 
Label within ±127 bytes of instruction. 


NEAR-PROC 
Procedure in current code segment. 


FAR-PROC 
Procedure in another code segment. 


NEAR-LABEL 
Label in current 
code segment 
but farther than -128 to +127 bytes 


from instruction. 


FAR-LABEL 
Label in another code segment. 


SOURCE-TABLE 
XLAT translation table addressed by BX. 


OPCOOE 
ESC opcode operand. 


SOURCE 
ESC register or memory operand. 


10001Qdw 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP·LOI 
(DISP·HII 
I 


, 1 0 0 0 1 1 w 
mod 
o 0 0 
rIm 
(DISP-LO) 
(DISP-HI) 
I 
data 
I 


dataifw"'" 
I 


, 
0 
, 
, 
w 
reg 
data 
dalaifw-' 


1010000w 
addr-Io 
addr·hi 


1 0 1 0 0 0 1 w 
addr-l0 
addr-hi 


1 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 
mod 
a 
SA 
rim 
(DISP-LOI 
(DISP-HII 
I 


1 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 
mod 
a 
SA 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
(DISP-HI) 
I 


DATA 
TRANSFER 
(Cont'd.) 


XCHG == Each.no.: 


Register/memory 
with 
register 


Register 
with 
accumulator 


IN • Input from: 


Fixed 
port 


Variable 
port 


OUT = Output 
to: 


Fixed 
port 


Variable 
port 


XLAT 
= Translate 
byte 
to AL 


lEA = load EA to register 


LOS = Load 
pointer 
to OS 


LES = Load 
pointer 
to ES 


LAHF 
= Load 
AH with 
flags 


SAHF = Store 
AH into 
flags 


PUSHF = Push 
flags 


POPF 
= Pop flags 


ARITHMETIC 


ADD 
= Add: 


Regfmemory 
with 
register 
to either 


Immediate 
to register/memory 


Immediate 
to accumulator 


Reg/memory 
with 
register 
to either 


Immediate 
to reglsterfmemory 


Immediate 
to accumulator 


Register/memory 


Register 


A.A.A== ASCII adjust for add 


DAA 
"" Decimal 
adjust 
for add 


1 1 1 0 0 1 1 w 
DATA-ll 


1 1 1 01 
1 1 w 


1 1 0 1 0 1 11 


1 0 0 0 1 1 o , 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
(DISP-HII 


11 
o 0 0 1 o , 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
(DISP-HII 


1 1 0 0 0 1 o 0 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP-LOI 
(DISP-HI) 


1 0 0 1 1 1 11 


1 0 0 1 1 1 1 0 


1 0 0 
1 1 1 0 0 


1 0 0 1 1 1 0 1 


o 0 0 0 0 0 d w 
mod 
reg 
rIm 


1 0 0 0 0 0 s 
w 
mod 
0 
0 
0 
rIm 


IDISP-LO) 


IDISP-LO) 


IDISP-HI) 


(DISP-HI) 


o 0 0 1 0 0 d w 
mod 
reg 
rIm 


1 0 0 0 0 0 s w 
mod 
0 
1 
0 
rIm 


(DISP-LO) 


(DISP-LOI 


(DISP-HI) 


(DISP-HI) 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 w 
mod 
0 
0 
0 
rIm 


01000reg 


o 0 1 1 0 1 1 1 


o 0 1 0 0 1 1 1 


001010dw 
mod 
reg 
rim 
IDISP-lO) 
IDISP-HI) 
I 


100000sw 
mod 
1 o 
1 
rim 
IDISP-lO) 
IDISP-HI) 
I 


data 
I 
data If s: w-01 
I 


0010110w 
data 
data If w=1 


0OO110dw 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 
I 


100000sw 
mod 
o 
1 
1 
rIm 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 
I 


data 
I 
data If s: w-01 
I 


0001110w 
data 
data 
if w=1 


001110dw 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


100000sw 
mod 
1 
1 
1 
rim 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 
data 
I 
data if s: w-l 
I 


o 0 1 1 1 1 0 w 
data 


o 0 1 11 
111 


o 0 1 o 
1 1 11 


1 1 1 1 01 
1 w 
mod 
1 o 
0 
rim 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


1 1 1 1 01 
1 w 
mod 
1 o 
1 
rim 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


1 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 
00001010 
IDISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


1 1 1 1 01 
1 w 
mod 
1 
1 
o 
rIm 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


1 1 1 1 0 1 1 w 
mod 
1 
1 
1 
rim 
IDISP-lO) 
IDISP-HI) 


11 
o 1 o 1 0 1 
00001010 
IDISP-lO) 
IDISP-HI) 


1 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 


1 0 0 1 1 0 0 1 


11 
11 
o 1 1 w 
mod 
0 
1 o 
rIm 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


11 
o 1 o 0 v w 
mod 
1 o 
0 
rim 
IDISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


1 1 0 1 00 
v w 
mod 
1 o 
1 
rim 
IDISP-lOI 
IDISP-HI) 


110100vw 
mod 
1 
1 
1 
rim 
(DISP-lO) 
(DISP-HI) 


1 1 0 1 0 0 v w 
mod 
o 
0 
0 
rim 
(DISP-lOI 
IDISP-HI) 


1 1 0 1 0 0 " w 
mod 
o 0 , rim 
IDISP-LO) 
(DISP-HI) 


1 1 0 1 00 
v 
w 
mod 
o , 
0 
<1m 
IDISP-LO) 
IDISP-HI) 


1 1 0 1 o 0 
v 
w 
mod 
o , 
1 
rim 
IDISP-LO) 
(DISP-HII 


o 0 0 1 0 0 d 
w 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
I 


(DISP-HI) 
I 


111 
1 01 
1 w 
mod 
o 
0 
0 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
I 


(DISP-HI) 
I 


data 
I 


data 
if w=1 
I 


, 
0 
1 o 1 0 0 w 
dala 


0OOO10dw 
mod 
reg 
rim 
(DISP-LOI 
(DISP-HII 
I 


1000000w 
mod 
o 
0 
1 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
(DISP-HI) 
I 


data 
I 


data 
if w-l 
I 


o 0 
0 
0 
1 
lOw 
dala 
data 
if w:l 


001100dw 
mod 
reg 
rim 
IDISP-LO) 
IDISP-HI) 
I 


o 0 1 1 0 
1 0 w 
data 
(DISP-LO) 
(DIS.P-HII 
I 


data 
I 


data 
if w-l 
I 


o 0 1 1 0 
lOw 
data 
data 
ifw""1 


1 1 1 1 0 0 1 z 


1010010w 


1 0 1 0 0 1 1 w 


1 0 1 0 1 1 1 w 


, 
0 , o 1 lOw 


1 0 , o 1 01 
w 


CONTROL 
TRANSFER 


CALL = CIII: 


Direct 
within 
segment 


Indirect 
within 
segment 


Direct 
intersegment 


JMP = Uncondltlon.1 
Jump: 


Direct 
within 
segment 


Direct 
within 
segment-short 


Indirect 
withIn 
segment 


Direct 
intersegment 


RET = Aeturn 
from 
CALL: 


Within 
segment 


Within 
seg adding 
Immed 
to SP 


Intersegment 


Intersegment 
adding 
Immediate 
to SP 


JE/JZ-Jump 
on 9qualfzero 


JL/JNGE 
•••Jump 
on less/not 
greater 
or equal 


JLE/JNGsJump 
on less orequal/not 
greater 


J8/JNAE 
•• Jump 
on below/not 
above 
orequa1 


JBE/JNA=Jump 
on belowor 
equal/notabove 


JP/JPE=Jump 
on parity/parity 
even 


JO.Jumpon 
overflow 


JS=Jump 
on sign 


JNE/JNZ_Jumpon 
notequal/notzerO 


JNL/JGE 
_Jump 
on 091 less/greater 
or equal 


JNLE/JQ 
_Jump 
on not less 
or equal/greater 


JNB/ 
JAE _ Jump 
on not below 
I above 
or equal 


JNBE/JA_Jump 
on not below 
orequal/above 


JNP/JPO_Jumpon 
not pari par odd 


JNO-Jump 
on not overflow 


1 1 1 0 1 o 0 0 
IP-INC-LO 
IP-INC-HI 


11111 
111 
mod 
o 
1 
0 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
IDISP-HI) 
I 


1 0 0 1 1 o 1 0 
IP-lo 
IP-hi 


CS-lo 
CS-hi 


11111111 
mod 
01 
1 
rim 
IDISP-LO) 
IDISP-HI) 
I 


1 1 1 0 1 o 0 1 
IP-INC-LO 
IP-INC-HI 


1 1 1 0 1 o 1 1 
IP-INC8 


11111 
111 
mod 
1 o 
0 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
(DISP-HI) 
I 


1 1 1 0 1 o 1 0 
IP-lo 
IP-hi 


CS-lo 
CS-hi 


11111111 
mod 
1 
0 
1 
rim 
(DISP-LO) 
(DISP-HI) 
I 


1 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 


11 
000010 
data-Io 
data-hi 
I 


1 1 0 0 1 o 1 1 


1 1 0 0 1 o 1 0 
data-lo 
data-hi 
I 


o 
1 1 1 0 1 o 0 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1111 
o 0 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1 111 
1 0 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1 1 0 0 1 0 
lP-INC8 


o 
1 1 1 0 1 1 0 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1 1 1 0 1 0 
lP-INC8 


o 
1 1 1 0 0 0 0 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1 1 0 1 o 1 
IP-INC8 


o 1 111 
1 0 1 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1 1 1111 
IP-INCB 


o 
1 1 1 0 0 1 1 
IP-INCB 


o 
1 1 1 0 1 1 1 
IP~INC8 


o 1 1 1 1 0 1 1 
IP-INCS 


o 
1 1 1 0 0 0 1 
IP-INC8 


o 1 1 1 1 0 0 1 
IP-INC8 


1 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 
IP-INC8 


1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 
IP-INC8 


I 
11100000 
IP-INC8 


1 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 
IP-INCB 


1 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 
OATA-B 
I 


1 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 


1 1 0 0 1 1 1 0 


1 1 0 0 1 1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 


1 1 1 1 0 
1 0 
1 


1 1 1 1 1 0 0 1 


1 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 


1 1 1 1 1 1 0 1 


1 1 1 1 1 0 1 0 


1 1 1 1 1 0 1 1 


1 1 1 1 0 1 0 0 


1 0 0 1 1 0 1 1 


1 1 0 1 1 x x 
x 
modyyyr/m 
I 
(OISP-LOj 
I 


(OISP-Hlj 
I 


1 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 


o 0 1 
reg 
1 
1 0 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3, 4, 5, 6 
ASM·86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


00 
0000 
0000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADD 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 


01 
0000 
0001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADD 
REG16/MEM16,REG16 
02 
0000 
0010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADD 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 


03 
0000 
0011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADD 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 
04 
0000 
0100 
DATA-8 
ADD 
AL,IMMED8 


05 
0000 
0101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
ADD 
AX,IMMED16 


06 
0000 
0110 
PUSH 
ES 


07 
0000 
0111 
POP 
ES 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3,4,5,6 
ASM·86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


08 
0000 
1000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
OR 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 


09 
0000 
1001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
OR 
REG16/MEM16,REG16 


OA 
0000 
1010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
OR 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 


OB 
0000 
1011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
OR 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 


OC 
0000 
1100 
DATA-8 
OR 
AL,IMMED8 


OD 
0000 
1101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
OR 
AX,IMMED16 


OE 
0000 
1110 
PUSH 
CS 


OF 
0000 
1111 
(not used) 


10 
0001 
0000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADC 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 


11 
0001 
0001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADC 
REG161 MEM16, REG16 


12 
0001 
0010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADC 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 
13 
0001 
0011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ADC 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 
14 
0001 
0100 
DATA-8 
ADC 
AL,IMMED8 


15 
0001 
0101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
ADC 
AX,IMMED16 


16 
0001 
0110 
PUSH 
SS 


17 
0001 
0111 
POP 
SS 


18 
0001 
1000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SBB 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 
19 
0001 
1001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SBB 
REG16/MEM16,REG16 


1A 
0001 
1010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SBB 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 


1B 
0001 
1011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SBB 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 


1C 
0001 
1100 
DATA-8 
SBB 
AL,IMMED8 


1D 
0001 
1101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
SBB 
AX,IMMED16 


1E 
0001 
1110 
PUSH 
DS 


1F 
0001 
1111 
POP 
DS 


20 
0010 
0000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
AND 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 


21 
0010 
0001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
AND 
REG16/MEM16,REG16 
22 
0010 
0010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
AND 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 
23 
0010 
0011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
AND 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 
24 
0010 
0100 
DATA-8 
AND 
AL,IMMED8 


25 
0010 
0101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
AND 
AX,IMMED16 


26 
0010 
0110 
ES: 
(segment override 


prefix) 
27 
0010 
0111 
DAA 


28 
0010 
1000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SUB 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 
29 
0010 
1001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SUB 
REG161 M EM16, REG16 


2A 
0010 
1010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SUB 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 
2B 
0010 
1011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO,(DISP-HI) 
SUB 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 
2C 
0010 
1100 
DATA-8 
SUB 
AL,IMMED8 


2D 
0010 
1101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
SUB 
AX,IMMED16 


2E 
0010 
1110 
CS: 
(segment override 


prefix) 
2F 
0010 
1111 
DAS 


30 
0011 
0000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
XOR 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 


31 
0011 
0001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
XOR 
REG16/MEM16,REG16 
32 
0011 
0010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
XOR 
REG8, REG81 M EM8 


33 
0011 
0011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
XOR 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 
34 
0011 
0100 
DATA-8 
XOR 
AL,IMMED8 


35 
0011 
0101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
XOR 
AX,IMMED16 


36 
0011 
0110 
SS: 
(segment override 
prefix) 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3,4,5,6 
ASM·86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


37 
0011 
0110 
AAA 


38 
0011 
1000 
MOD 
REG 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
CMP 
REG81 M EM8, REG8 


39 
0011 
1001 
MOD 
REG 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
CMP 
REG161 M EM16, REG16 


3A 
0011 
1010 
MOD 
REG 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
CMP 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 


3B 
0011 
1011 
MOD 
REG 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
CMP 
REG16, REG161 M EM16 


3C 
0011 
1100 
DATA-8 
CMP 
AL,IMMED8 


3D 
0011 
1101 
DATA-La 
DATA-HI 
CMP 
AX,IMME016 


3E 
0011 
1110 
DS: 
(segment 
override 
prefix) 


3F 
0011 
1111 
AAS 


40 
0100 
0000 
INC 
AX 


41 
0100 
0001 
INC 
CX 


42 
0100 
0010 
INC 
OX 


43 
0100 
0011 
INC 
BX 


44 
0100 
0100 
INC 
SP 


45 
0100 
0101 
INC 
BP 


46 
0100 
0110 
INC 
SI 


47 
0100 
0111 
INC 
01 


48 
0100 
1000 
DEC 
AX 


49 
0100 
1001 
DEC 
CX 


4A 
0100 
1010 
oEC 
OX 


4B 
0100 
1011 
oEC 
BX 


4C 
0100 
1100 
oEC 
SP 


40 
0100 
1101 
oEC 
BP 


4E 
0100 
1110 
DEC 
SI 


4F 
0100 
1111 
DEC 
01 


50 
0101 
0000 
PUSH 
AX 


51 
0101 
0001 
PUSH 
CX 


52 
0101 
0010 
PUSH 
OX 


53 
0101 
0011 
PUSH 
BX 


54 
0101 
0100 
PUSH 
8P 


55 
0101 
0101 
PUSH 
BP 


56 
0101 
0110 
PUSH 
81 


57 
0101 
0111 
PUSH 
DI 


58 
0101 
1000 
POP 
AX 


59 
0101 
1001 
POP 
CX 


5A 
0101 
1010 
POP 
OX 


5B 
0101 
1011 
POP 
BX 


5C 
0101 
1100 
POP 
SP 


50 
0101 
1101 
POP 
BP 


5E 
0101 
1110 
POP 
SI 


5F 
0101 
1111 
POP 
01 


60 
0110 
0000 
(not used) 


61 
0110 
0001 
(not used) 


62 
0110 
0010 
(not used) 


63 
0110 
0011 
(not used) 


64 
0110 
0100 
(not used) 


65 
0110 
0101 
(not used) 


66 
0110 
0110 
(not used) 


67 
0110 
0111 
(not used) 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3,4,5,6 
ASM-86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


68 
0110 
1000 
(not used) 


69 
0110 
1001 
(not used) 


6A 
0110 
1010 
(not used) 


6B 
0110 
1011 
(not used) 


6C 
0110 
1100 
(not used) 


6D 
0110 
1101 
(not used) 


6E 
0110 
1110 
(not used) 


6F 
0110 
1111 
(not used) 
70 
0111 
0000 
IP-INC8 
JO 
SHORT-LABEL 
71 
0111 
0001 
IP-INC8 
JNO 
SHORT-LABEL 
72 
0111 
0010 
IP-INC8 
JB/JNAEI 
SHORT-LABEL 
JC 
73 
0111 
0011 
IP-INC8 
JNB/JAEI 
SHORT-LABEL 
JNC 
74 
0111 
0100 
IP-INC8 
JE/JZ 
SHORT-LABEL 
75 
0111 
0101 
IP-INC8 
JNE/JNZ 
SHORT-LABEL 
76 
0111 
0110 
IP-INC8 
JBE/JNA 
SHORT-LABEL 
77 
0111 
0111 
IP-INC8 
JNBE/JA 
SHORT-LABEL 
78 
0111 
1000 
IP-INC8 
JS 
SHORT-LABEL 
79 
0111 
1001 
IP-INC8 
JNS 
SHORT-LABEL 
7A 
0111 
1010 
IP-INC8 
JP/JPE 
SHORT-LABEL 
7B 
0111 
1011 
IP-INC8 
JNP/JPO 
SHORT-LABEL 
7C 
0111 
1100 
IP-INC8 
JLlJNGE 
SHORT-LABEL 
7D 
0111 
1101 
IP-INC8 
JNLlJGE 
SHORT-LABEL 
7E 
0111 
1110 
IP-INC8 
JLE/JNG 
SHORT-LABEL 
7F 
0111 
1111 
IP-INC8 
JNLE/JG 
SHORT-LABEL 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
ADD 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD 001 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
OR 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
ADC 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
SBB 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD 100 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
AND 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD101 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
SUB 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD110R/M 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
XOR 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
80 
1000 
0000 
MOD 111 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
CMP 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
81 
1000 
0001 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
ADD 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED16 
DATA-LO,DATA-HI 
81 
1000 
0001 
MOD 001 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
OR 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED16 
DATA-LO,DATA-HI 
81 
1000 
0001 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
ADC 
REG161 MEM16,IMMED16 
DATA-LO,DATA-HI 
81 
1000 
0001 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
SBB 
REG161 MEM16,IMMED16 
DATA-LO,DATA-HI 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3,4,5,6 
ASM-86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


81 
1000 
0001 
MOD 100 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
AND 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED16 


DATA-LO,DATA-HI 


81 
1000 
0001 
MOD 101 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
SUB 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED16 


DATA-LO,DATA-HI 


81 
1000 
0001 
MOD 110 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
XOR 
REG161 MEM16,IMM 
ED16 


DATA-LO,DATA-HI 


81 
1000 
0001 
MOD 111 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
CMP 
REG161 MEM16,IMMED16 


DATA-LO,DATA-HI 


82 
1000 
0010 
MODOOOR/M 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
ADD 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 


DATA-8 
82 
1000 
0010 
MOD 001 RIM 
(not used) 
82 
1000 
0010 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
ADC 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 


DATA-8 


82 
1000 
0010 
MOD 011 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP.HI), 
SBB 
REG81 MEM8,IMMED8 


DATA-8 
82 
1000 
0010 
MOD 100 RIM 
(not used) 
82 
1000 
0010 
MOD101 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
SUB 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 


DATA-8 
82 
1000 
0010 
MOD 110 RIM 
(not used) 
82 
1000 
0010 
MOD 111 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
CMP 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
ADD 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED8 


DATA-SX 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD 001 RIM 
(not used) 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO), 
(DISP-HI), 
ADC 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED8 


DATA-SX 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
SBB 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED8 
DATA-SX 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD 100 RIM 
(not used) 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD101 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
SUB 
REG161 MEM16,IMMED8 


DATA-SX 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD 110 RIM 
(not used) 
83 
1000 
0011 
MOD 111 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
CMP 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED8 


DATA-SX 
84 
1000 
0100 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
TEST 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 
85 
1000 
0101 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
TEST 
REG161 M EM16, REG16 
86 
1000 
0110 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
XCHG 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 
87 
1000 
0111 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
XCHG 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 
88 
1000 
1000 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MOV 
REG8/MEM8,REG8 
89 
1000 
1001 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MOV 
REG16/MEM16/REG16 
8A 
1000 
1010 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MOV 
REG8,REG8/MEM8 
8B 
1000 
1011 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MOV 
REG16,REG16/MEM16 
8C 
1000 
1100 
MODOSR 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MOV 
REG161 M EM16,SEGREG 
8C 
1000 
1100 
MOD 1-- RIM 
(not used) 
80 
1000 
1101 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
LEA 
REG16,MEM16 


8E 
1000 
1110 
MODOSR 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MOV 
SEGREG,REG16/MEM16 
8E 
1000 
1110 
MOD1--R/M 
(not used) 
8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
POP 
REG16/MEM16 


8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD001 
RIM 
(not used) 
8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD010R/M 
(not used) 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3,4,5,6 
ASM-86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD 011 RIM 
(not used) 


8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD 100 RIM 
(not used) 


8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD101 
RIM 
(not used) 


8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD 110 RIM 
(not used) 


8F 
1000 
1111 
MOD 111 RIM 
(not used) 


90 
1001 
0000 
NOP 
(exchange 
AX,AX) 
91 
1001 
0001 
XCHG 
AX,CX 


92 
1001 
0010 
XCHG 
AX,DX 


93 
1001 
0011 
XCHG 
AX,BX 


94 
1001 
0100 
XCHG 
AX,SP 


95 
1001 
0101 
XCHG 
AX,BP 


96 
1001 
0110 
XCHG 
AX,SI 


97 
1001 
0111 
XCHG 
AX,DI 


98 
1001 
1000 
CBW 


99 
1001 
1001 
CWO 


9A 
1001 
1010 
DISP-LO 
DISP-HI,SEG-LO, 
CALL 
FAR_PROC 
SEG-HI 


9B 
1001 
1011 
WAIT 


9C 
1001 
1100 
PUSHF 


90 
1001 
1101 
POPF 


9E 
1001 
1110 
SAHF 


9F 
1001 
1111 
LAHF 


AO 
1010 
0000 
ADDR-LO 
ADDR-HI 
MOV 
AL,MEM8 


A1 
1010 
0001 
ADDR-LO 
ADDR-HI 
MOV 
AX,MEM16 


A2 
1010 
0010 
ADDR-LO 
ADDR-HI 
MOV 
MEM8,AL 


A3 
1010 
0011 
ADDR-LO 
ADDR-HI 
MOV 
MEM16,AL 


A4 
1010 
0100 
MOVS 
DEST-STR8,SRC-STR8 


A5 
1010 
0101 
MOVS 
DEST -STR16,SRC-STR16 


A6 
1010 
0110 
CMPS 
DEST -STR8,SRC-STR8 


A7 
1010 
0111 
CMPS 
DEST-STR16,SRC-STR16 


A8 
1010 
1000 
DATA-8 
TEST 
AL,IMMED8 


A9 
1010 
1001 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
TEST 
AX,IMMED16 


AA 
1010 
1010 
STOS 
DEST-STR8 


AB 
1010 
1011 
STOS 
DEST-STR16 


AC 
1010 
1100 
LODS 
SRC-STR8 


AD 
1010 
1101 
LODS 
SRC-STR16 


AE 
1010 
1110 
SCAS 
DEST-STR8 


AF 
1010 
1111 
SCAS 
DEST-STR16 
BO 
1011 
0000 
DATA-8 
MOV 
AL,IMMED8 


B1 
1011 
0001 
DATA-8 
MOV 
CL,IMMED8 
B2 
1011 
0010 
DATA-8 
MOV 
DL,IMMED8 


B3 
1011 
1011 
DATA-8 
MOV 
BL,IMMED8 
B4 
1011 
0100 
DATA-8 
MOV 
AH,IMMED8 
B5 
1011 
0101 
DATA-8 
MOV 
CH,IMMED8 
B6 
1011 
0110 
DATA-8 
MOV 
DH,IMMED8 
B7 
1011 
0111 
DATA-8 
MOV 
BH,IMMED8 
B8 
1011 
1000 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
AX,IMMED16 
B9 
1011 
1001 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
CX,IMMED16 
BA 
1011 
1010 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
DX,IMMED16 
BB 
1011 
1011 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
BX,IMMED16 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3,4,5,6 
ASM-86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


BC 
1011 
1100 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
SP,IMMED16 
BD 
1011 
1101 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
BP,IMMED16 


BE 
1011 
1110 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
SI,IMMED16 


BF 
1011 
1111 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
MOV 
DI,IMMED16 


CO 
1100 
0000 
(not used) 


C1 
1100 
0001 
(not used) 
C2 
1100 
0010 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
RET 
IMMED16 
(intraseg) 
C3 
1100 
0011 
RET 
(intrasegment) 
C4 
1100 
0100 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
LES 
REG16,MEM16 


C5 
1100 
0101 
MOD REG RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
LDS 
REG16,MEM16 


C6 
1100 
0110 
MODOOOR/M 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
MOV 
MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 


C6 
1100 
0110 
MOD001 
RIM 
(not used) 
C6 
1100 
0110 
MOD010 
RIM 
(not used) 


C6 
1100 
0110 
MOD011 
RIM 
(not used) 


C6 
1100 
0110 
MOD100 
RIM 
(not used) 
C6 
1100 
0110 
MOD 101 RIM 
(not used) 
C6 
1100 
0110 
MOD 110 RIM 
(not used) 


C6 
1100 
0110 
MOD 111 RIM 
(not used) 


C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
MOV 
MEM16,IMMED16 
DATA-LO,DATA-HI 


C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD001 
RIM 
(not used) 
C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD 010 RIM 
(not used). 


C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD011 
RIM 
(not used) 


C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD 100 RIM 
(not used) 


C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD101 
RIM 
(not used) 
C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD 110 RIM 
(not used) 
C7 
1100 
0111 
MOD 111 RIM 
(not used 


C8 
1100 
1000 
(not used) 
C9 
1100 
1001 
(not used) 
CA 
1100 
1010 
DATA-LO 
DATA-HI 
RET 
IMMED16 
(intersegment) 
CB 
1100 
1011 
RET 
(intersegment) 
CC 
1100 
1100 
INT 
3 


CD 
1100 
1101 
DATA-8 
INT 
IMMED8 


CE 
1100 
1110 
INTO 


CF 
1100 
1111 
IRET 


DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROL 
REG8/MEM8,1 


DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD 001 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROR 
REG8/MEM8,1 


DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCL 
REG81 M EM8, 1 


DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCR 
REG81 M EM8, 1 


DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD100 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SALISHL 
REG8/MEM8,1 


DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD 101 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SHR 
REG8/MEM8,1 


DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD 110 RIM 
(not used) 
DO 
1101 
0000 
MOD 111 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SAR 
REG8/MEM8,1 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROL 
REG16/MEM16,1 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD 001 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROR 
REG16/MEM16,1 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD010R/M 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCL 
REG16/MEM16,1 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCR 
REG16/MEM16,1 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD 100 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SALISHL 
REG16/MEM16,1 
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1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 
3,4,5,6 
ASM-86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD101 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SHR 
REG16/MEM16,1 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD 110 RIM 
(not used) 


D1 
1101 
0001 
MOD 111 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SAR 
REG16/MEM16,1 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROL 
REG81 M EM8,CL 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD001 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROR 
REG8/MEM8,CL 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD010R/M 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCL 
REG8/MEM8,CL 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD 011 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCR 
REG8/MEM8,CL 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD100R/M 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SALISHL 
REG8/MEM8,CL 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD101 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SHR 
REG8/MEM8,CL 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD110 
RIM 
(not used) 


D2 
1101 
0010 
MOD 111 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SAR 
REG8/MEM8,CL 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROL 
REG161 M EM16,CL 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD 001 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
ROR 
REG16/MEM16,CL 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD010 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCL 
REG16/MEM16,CL 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
RCR 
REG161 MEM16,CL 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD100 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SALISHL 
REG16/MEM16,CL 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD101 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SHR 
REG16/MEM16,CL 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD110 
RIM 
(not used) 


D3 
1101 
0011 
MOD111 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
SAR 
REG161 M EM16,CL 


D4 
1101 
0100 
00001010 
AAM 


D5 
1101 
0101 
00001010 
AAD 


D6 
1101 
0110 
(not used) 


D7 
1101 
0111 
XLAT 
SOURCE-TABLE 


D8 
1101 
1000 
MOD 000 RIM 


1XXX 
MODYYYR/M 
(DISP-LO), 
(DISP-HI) 
ESC 
OPCODE,SOURCE 


DF 
1101 
1111 
MOD 111 RIM 


EO 
1110 
0000 
IP-INC-8 
LOOPNEI 
SHOR~LABEL 
LOOPNZ 


E1 
1110 
0001 
IP-INC-8 
LOOPEI 
SHORT-LABEL 
LOOPZ 


E2 
1110 
0010 
IP-INC-8 
LOOP 
SHORT-LABEL 


E3 
1110 
0011 
IP-INC-8 
JCXZ 
SHORT-LABEL 


E4 
1110 
0100 
DATA-8 
IN 
AL,IMMED8 


E5 
1110 
0101 
DATA-8 
IN 
AX,IMMED8 


E6 
1110 
0110 
DATA-8 
OUT 
AL,IMMED8 


E7 
1110 
0111 
DATA-8 
OUT 
AX,IMMED8 


E8 
1110 
1000 
IP-INC-LO 
IP-INC-HI 
CALL 
NEAR-PROC 


E9 
1110 
1001 
IP-INC-LO 
IP-INC-HI 
JMP 
NEAR-LABEL 


EA 
1110 
1010 
IP-LO 
IP-HI,CS-LO,CS-HI 
JMP 
FAR-LABEL 


EB 
1110 
1011 
IP-INC8 
JMP 
SHORT-LABEL 


EC 
1110 
1100 
IN 
AL,DX 


ED 
1110 
1101 
IN 
AX,DX 


EE 
1110 
1110 
OUT 
AL,DX 


EF 
1110 
1111 
OUT 
AX,DX 


FO 
1111 
0000 
LOCK 
(prefix) 


F1 
1111 
0001 
(not used) 


F2 
1111 
0010 
REPNE/REPNZ 


F3 
1111 
0011 
REP/REPE/REPZ 


F4 
1111 
0100 
HLT 


F5 
1111 
0101 
CMC 


1ST BYTE 
2ND BYTE 
BYTES 3,4,5,6 
ASM-86 
INSTRUCTION 
FORMAT 
HEX 
BINARY 


F6 
1111 
0110 
MODOOO RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
TEST 
REG8/MEM8,IMMED8 
DATA-8 
F6 
1111 
0110 
MOD 001 RIM 
(not used) 
F6 
1111 
0110 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
NOT 
REG8/MEM8 
F6 
1111 
0110 
MOD 011 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
NEG 
REG8/MEM8 
F6 
1111 
0110 
MOD 100 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MUL 
REG8/MEM8 
F6 
1111 
0110 
MOD 101 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
IMUL 
REG8/MEM8 
F6 
1111 
0110 
MOD 110 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
DIV 
REG8/MEM8 
F6 
1111 
0110 
MOD111 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
IDIV 
REG8/MEM8 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MODOOO RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI), 
TEST 
REG16/MEM16,IMMED16 
DATA-LO,DATA-HI 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MOD 001 RIM 
(not used) 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
NOT 
REG16/MEM16 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
NEG 
REG16/MEM16 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MOD100 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
MUL 
REG16/MEM16 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MOD101 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
IMUL 
REG16/MEM16 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MOD 110 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
DIV 
REG16/MEM16 
F7 
1111 
0111 
MOD111 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
IDIV 
REG16/MEM16 
F8 
1111 
1000 
CLC 
F9 
1111 
1001 
STC 
FA 
1111 
1010 
CLI 
FB 
1111 
1011 
STI 
FC 
1111 
1100 
CLD 
FD 
1111 
1101 
STD 
FE 
1111 
1110 
MODOOO RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
INC 
REG8/MEM8 
FE 
1111 
1110 
MOD001 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
DEC 
REG8/MEM8 
FE 
1111 
1110 
MOD010 
RIM 
(not used) 
FE 
1111 
1110 
MOD011 
RIM 
(not used) 


FE 
1111 
1110 
MOD 100 RIM 
(not used) 


FE 
1111 
1110 
MOD101 
RIM 
(not used) 
FE 
1111 
1110 
MOD110 
RIM 
(not used) 


FE 
1111 
1110 
MOD 111 RIM 
(not used) 


FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD 000 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
INC 
MEM16 
FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD 001 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
DEC 
MEM16 
FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD 010 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
CALL 
REG16/MEM16 
(intra) 


FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD011 
RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
CALL 
MEM16 (intersegment) 


FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD 100 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
JMP 
REG16/MEM16 
(intra) 


FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD 101 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
JMP 
MEM16 (intersegment) 


FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD 110 RIM 
(DISP-LO),(DISP-HI) 
PUSH 
MEM16 
FF 
1111 
1111 
MOD 111 RIM 
(not used) 


Lo 


0 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
A 
8 
C 
0 
E 
F 


0 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
ADD 
PUSH 
POP 
OR 
OR 
OR 
OR 
OR 
OR 
PUSH 
b.t.rtm 
w.1.r/m 
b.t.rtm 
w.t.r/m 
b. ia 
w.la 
ES 
ES 
b.t.rtm 
w.f.r/m 
b.t.rtm 
w,l,r/m 
b.i 
W.I 
CS 


1 
ADC 
ADC 
ADC 
ADC 
ADC 
ADC 
PUSH 
POP 
SBB 
SBB 
SBB 
SBB 
SBB 
SBB 
PUSH 
POP 
b.f.rtm 
w,t,r/m 
b.t.rtm 
w.t.r/m 
b.i 
W.I 
SS 
SS 
b.t.rtm 
w.l.rtm 
b.t.r/m 
w,t,r/m 
b.i 
W.I 
OS 
OS 


2 
AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 
AND 
SEG 
DAA 
SUB 
SUB 
SUB 
SUB 
SUB 
SUB 
SEG 
DAS 


b.f.rtm 
w.f,r/m 
b.t.r/m 
w.t.r/m 
b.i 
w,i 
,ES 
b.f.r/m 
w.f.r/m 
b.t.r/m 
w,I.rJrn 
bl 
WI 
CS 


3 
XOR 
XOR 
XOR 
XOR 
XOR 
CMP 
CMP 
CMP 
CMP 
CMP 
SEG 
f-- 


XOR 
SEG 
AAA 
CMP 
AAS 


b.f.r/m 
w.f,r/m 
b.t.r/m 
w.t.r/m 
b.l 
w.i 
oSS 
b.f.r/m 
w.f.r/m 
b.t.r/m 
w.t.r/m 
b.1 
w,i 
OS 


4 
INC 
INC 
INC 
INC 
INC 
INC 
INC 
INC 
DEC 
DEC 
DEC 
DEC 
OEC 
OEC 
DEC 
DEC 


AX 
CX 
OX 
BX 
SP 
BP 
SI 
01 
AX 
CX 
OX 
BX 
SP 
BP 
SI 
01 


5 
PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSH 
PUSH 
POP 
POP 
POP 
POP 
POP 
POP 
POP 
POP 
AX 
CX 
OX 
BX 
SP 
BP 
SI 
01 
AX 
CX 
OX 
BX 
SP 
BP 
SI 
01 


6 


7 
JO 
JNO 
JBt 
JNBt 
JEt 
JNEt 
JBEt 
JNBEt 
JS 
JNS 
JPt 
JNPI 
JlI 
JNlI 
JLEI 
JNLEt 


JNAE 
JAE 
JZ 
JNZ 
JNA 
JA 
JPE 
JPO 
JNGE 
JGE 
JNG 
JG 


8 
Immed 
Immed 
Immed 
Immed 
TEST 
TEST 
XCHG 
XCHG 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
LEA 
MOV 
POP 
b.rtm 
w.r/m 
b.r/m 
is.rlm 
b.r/m 
w,r/m 
b.r/m 
w.r/m 
b.t.rtm 
w,f.rJm 
b.t.r/m 
w,t,r1m 
.r,f,r/m 
.r,t,r/m 
rim 


9 
XCHG 
XCHG 
XCHG 
XCHG 
XCHG 
XCHG 
XCHG 
XCHG 
CBW 
CWO 
CALL 
WAIT 
PUSHF 
POPF 
SAHF 
LAHF 
AX 
CX 
OX 
BX 
SP 
BP 
SI 
01 
I.d 


A 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOVS 
MOVS 
CMPS 
CMPS 
TEST 
TEST 
STOS 
STOS 
LODS 
LODS 
SCAS 
SCAS 
m 
- 
AL 
m 
- 
AX 
AL 
- 
m 
AX 
- 
m 
b,I,. 
W,I,. 


8 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 


i - 
AL 
i _ CL 
i - 
DL 
i - 
BL 
i _ 
AH 
i - 
CH 
i - 
DH 
i - 
BH 
I - 
AX 
i - 
CX 
i-OX 
i - 
BX 
i - 
SP 
i - 
BP 
i - 
SI 
1-01 


C 
RET. 
RET 
LES 
LOS 
MOV 
MOV 
RET. 
RET 
INT 
INT 
INTO 
IRET 
(i.SP) 
b.i,r/m 
w,i.rJm 
l.(i·SP) 
1 
Type 
3 
(Any) 


0 
Shift 
Shift 
Shift 
Shift 
AAM 
AAD 
XLAT 
ESC 
ESC 
ESC 
ESC 
ESC 
ESC 
ESC 
ESC 
b 
W 
b.v 
W.V 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


E 
LOOPNZI 
LOOPZI 
LOOP 
JCXZ 
IN 
IN 
OUT 
OUT 
CALL 
JMP 
JMP 
JMP 
IN 
IN 
OUT 
OUT 
LOOPNE 
LOOPE 
b 
W 
b 
W 
d 
d 
I.d 
si.d 
v,b 
V,W 
v,b 
V,W 


F 
LOCK 
REP 
REP 
HLT 
CMC 
Grp 
1 
Grp 1 
CLC 
STC 
CLI 
STI 
CLO 
STD 
Grp 2 
Grp 2 


Z 
b.r/m 
w.r/m 
b.r/m 
w,r/m 


modDr/m 
000 
001 
010 
011 
100 
101 
110 
111 


Immed 
ADD 
OR 
ADC 
SBB 
AND 
SUB 
XOR 
CMP 


Shill 
RDl 
ROR 
RCl 
RCR 
$HlI$Al 
SHR 
- 
SAR 


Grp 1 
TEST 
- 
NOT 
NEG 
MUl 
IMUl 
OtV 
IDlY 


Grp2 
tNC 
DEC 
CAll 
CAll 
JMP 
JMP 
PUSH 
- 
id 
I.Id 
Id 
l.ld 


b = byte 
operation 
d = direct 
f = from 
CPU reg 
i = immediate 
ia = immed. to accum. 
id 
= indirect 


is 
= immed. 
byte. 
sign 
ext. 


I = long 
ie. intersegment 


m = memory 
rim 
= EA is second 
byte 
si 
= short 
intrasegment 


sr 
= segment 
register 


t = to 
CPU reg 
v = variable 
W = word 
operation 


z 
:=; zero 


Figure 4-22 illustrates the internal operation and 
bus activity that occur as an 8086 CPU executes a 
sequence of instructions. 
This figure presents the 


signals and timing relationships 
that are impor- 


tant in understanding 
8086 operation. The follow- 


ing discussion is intended to help in the interpreta- 
tion of the figure. 


Figure 4-22 shows the repeated execution of an 
instruction 
loop. 
This loop is defined 
in both 
machine code and assembly language by figure 
4-21. A loop was chosen both to demonstrate 
the 


effects of a program jump on the queue and to 
make the instruction sequence easy to follow. The 
program sequence shown was selected for several 
reasons. 
First, 
consisting 
of seven instructions 


and 16 bytes, the sequence is typical of the tight 
loops 
found 
in 
many 
application 
programs. 
Second, this particular 
sequence contains several 


short, 
fast-executing 
instructions 
that 


demonstrate both the effect of the queue on CPU 
performance and the interaction between the exe- 
cution unit (EU) fetching code from the queue 
and the bus interface unit (BIU) filling the queue 
and performing 
the requested 
bus cycles. Last, 


for the purpose of this discussion, 
code, stack, 


and memory data references were arranged to be 
aligned on even word boundaries. 


ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE 


MOV AX, OF802H 
PUSH AX 
MOVCX, 
BX 


MOV OX, CX 
ADD AX, (SI] 
ADD SI, 8086H 
JMP $ -14 


MACHINE 
CODE 


B802F8 
50 
8BCB 
8BD1 
0304 
81C68680 
EBFO 


Figure 4-22 can be more easily interpreted' 
by 


keeping the following guidelines in mind. 


• 
The queue status lines (QSO, QSI) are the key 
indicators of EU activity. 


• 
Status 
lines S2 through 
SO are the main 


indicators of 8086/8088 
bus activity. 


• 
Interaction 
of the BIU and EU is via the 


queue for prefetched opcodes and via the EU 
for requested bus cycles for data operands. 


Keeping these guidelines in mind, the instruction 
sequence depicted in figure 4-22 can. be described 
as follows. Starting the loop arbitrarily 
in clock 


cycle 1 with the queue reinitialization 
that occurs 


as part of the JMP instruction, 
JMP instruction 


execution is completed by the EU, while the BIU 
performs an opcode fetch to begin refillir.g the 
queue. (Note that a shorthand 
notation has been 


used in the figure to represent 
the two queue 
status 
lines and 
the 
three 
status 
lines-active 


periods on any of these lines are noted and the 
binary value of the lines is indicated above each 
active region.) 


In clock cycle 8, the queue status lines indicate 
that the first byte of the MOV immediate instruc- 
tion has been removed from the queue (one clock 
cycle after it was placed there by the BIU fetch) 
and that execution of this instruction has begun. 
The second byte of this instruction is taken from 
the queue in clock cycle 10 and then, 
in clock 


cycle 12, the EU pauses to wait one clock cycle for 
the BIU's second opcode fetch to be completed 
and for the third byte of the MOV immediate 
instruction 
to 
be 
available 
for 
execution 
(remember the queue status lines indicate queue 
activity that has occurred 
in the previous clock 


cycle). 


Clock cycle 13 begins the execution of the PUSH 
AX instruction, 
and in clock cycle 15, the BIU 


begins the fourth opcode fetch. The BIU finishes 
the fourth fetch in clock cycle 18 and prepares for 
another fetch when it receives a request from the 
EU for a memory write (the stack push). Instead 
of completing the opcode fetch and forcing the 
EU to wait four additional clock cycles, the BIU 
immediately aborts 
the fetch cycle (resulting in 


two idle clock cycles (TI) in clock cycles 19 and 
20) and performs the required memory write. This 
interaction between the EU and BIU results in a 
single clock extension to the execution time of the 
PUSH AX instruction, 
the maximum delay 'that 


can occur in response to an EU bus cycle request. 


Execution 
continues 
in clock cycle 24 with the 


execution 
of 
back-to-back, 
register-to-register 


MOV instructions. 
The first of these instructions 


takes full advantage of the prefetched opcode to 
complete this operation 
in two clock cycles. The 


second MOV instruction, 
however, depletes the 


queue and requires 
two additional 
clock cycles 


(clock cycles 28 and 29). 


" I " I " I" 
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In clock cycle 30, the ADD memory indirect to 
AX instruction 
begins. In the time required 
to 
execute this instruction, 
the BIU completes two 
opcode 
fetch 
cycles and 
a memory 
read 
and 
begins a fourth opcode fetch cycle. Note that in 
the case of the memory read, the EU's request for 
a bus cycle occurs at a point in the BIU fetch cycle 
where it can be incorporated 
directly (idle states 
are not required and no EU delay is imposed). 


In clock 
cycle 44, 
the 
EU 
begins 
the 
ADD 
immediate instruction, 
taking four bytes from the 
queue and completing 
instruction 
execution 
in 
four clock cycles. Also during this time, the BIU 
senses a full queue in clock cycle 45 and enters a 
series of bus idle states (five or six bytes constitute 
a full queue in the 8086; the BIU waits until it can 
fetch a full word of opcode before accessing the 
bus). 


At clock cycle 47, the BIU again begins a bus 
cycle sequence, 
one that 
is destined 
to be an 
"overfetch" 
since the EU is executing a JMP 
instruction. 
As part of the JMP instruction, 
the 
queue reinitialization 
(which began the instruc- 
tion sequence) occurs. 


The entire sequence of instructions 
has taken 55 
clock cycles. Eighteen opcode bytes were fetched, 
one word memory read occurred, 
and one word 
stack write was performed. 


This example was, by design, partially bus limited 
and indicates the types of EU and BIU interaction 
that can occur in this situation. Most application 


code sequences, however, use a higher proportion 
of more complex, 
longer-executing 
instructions 
and addressing modes, and therefore 
tend to be 
execution 
limited. 
In 
this 
case, 
less BIU-EU 
interaction 
is required, 
the queue more often is 
full, and more idle states occur on the bus. 


The previous 
example 
sequence 
can be easily 
extended to incorporate 
wait states in the bus 
access cycles. In the case of a single wait state, 
each bus cycle would be lengthened to five clock 
cycles with a wait state (TW) inserted between 
every T3 and T4 state of the bus cycle. As a first 
approximation, 
the instruction sequence exection 
time would appear to be lengthened by 10 clock 
cycles, one cycle for each useful read or write bus 
cycle that occurs. Actually, 
this approximation 
for the number of wait states inserted is incorrect 
since the queue can compensate for wait states by 
making use of previously idle bus time. For the 
example sequence, this compensation 
reduced the 
actual execution time by one wait state, and the 
sequence was completed in 64 clock cycles, one 
less than the approximated 
65 clock cycles. 


The Intel® 8089 I/O Processor 
(lOP) combines 
the functions of a DMA controller with the pro- 
cessing capabilities of a microprocessor. 
In addi- 
tion to the normal DMA function of transferring 
data, 
the 
8089 
is 
capable 
of 
dynamically 
translating 
and 
comparing 
the 
data 
as 
it 
is 
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transferred 
and of supporting 
a number of ter- 


minate conditions 
including byte count expired, 


data compare or miscompare and the occurrence 
of an external 
event. 
The 
8089 contains 
two 


separate 
DMA 
channels, 
each 
with 
its 
own 


register 
set. 
Depending 
on 
the 
established 


priorities 
(both 
inherent 
and 
program 
deter- 


mined), 
the 
two 
channels 
can 
alternate 


(interleave) their respective operations. 


Designed expressly to relieve the 8086 or 8088 
CPU of the overhead associated with I/O opera- 
tions, the 8089, when configured 
in the remote 


mode, can perform a complete I/O task while the 
CPU is performing 
data processing tasks. The 


8089, when it has completed its I/O task, can then 
interrupt the CPU. 


Transfer 
flexibility 
is an integral 
part 
of the 


8089's design. 
In addition 
to routine 
transfers 


between an I/O peripheral and memory, transfers 
can be performed 
between two I/O 
devices or 


between two areas of memory. Transfers between 
dissimilar bus widths are automatically 
handled 


by the 8089. When data is transferred 
from an 


8-bit peripheral bus to a 16-bit memory bus, the 
8089 
reads 
two 
bytes 
from 
the 
peripheral, 
assembles the bytes into a 16-bit word and then 
writes the single word to the addressed memory 
location. Also, both 8- and 16-bit peripherals can 
reside on the same (l6-bit) bus; byte transfers are 
performed 
with the 8-bit peripheral, 
and word 


transfers 
are 
performed 
with 
the 
16-bit 


peripheral. 
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The 8089 can be implemented 
in one of two 


system configurations: 
a "local" 
mode in which 
the 8089 shares the system bus with an 8086 or 
8088 CPU and a "remote" 
mode in which the 


8089 has exclusive access to its own dedicated bus 
as well as access to the system bus. Note that in 
either the local or remote mode, 
the 8089 can 
address a full megabyte of system memory and 
64k bytes of I/O space. 


In the local mode, the 8089 acts as a slave to an 
8086 or 8088 CPU that is operating 
in the max- 
imum 
mode. 
In 
this configuration, 
the 
8089 
shares 
the 
system 
address 
latches, 
data 


transceivers and bus controller 
with the CPU as 
shown in figure 4-23. 


Since the lOP and CPU share the system bus, 
either the lOP or the CPU will have access to the 
bus at anyone 
time. When one processor is using 


the 
bus, 
the 
other 
processor 
floats 
its 


address/ data 
and 
control 
lines. 
Bus 
access 


between the lOP and CPU is determined through 
the request/grant 
function. 
Recalling the CPU's 


request/grant 
sequence, the lOP requests the bus 


from the CPU, 
the CPU grants the bus to the 


lOP, and the lOP relinquishes the bus to the CPU 
when its operation 
is complete. 
Remember that 


the CPU cannot 
request the bus from the lOP 


(the CPU is only capable of granting the bus and 
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must wait for the lOP to release the bus). Also, 
since the request/grant 
pulse exchange must be 
synchronized, 
both the CPU and lOP must be 


referenced to the same clock signal. 


The 8089 lOP, when used in the local mode, can 
be added to an 8086 or 8088 maximum mode con- 
figuration with little affect on component 
count 
(channel attention decoding logic as required) and 
offers 
the 
benefits 
of 
intelligent 
DMA 
(scan/match, 
translate, variable termination con- 


ditions), 
modular 
programming 
in 
a 
full 


megabyte of memory address space and a set of 
optimized I/O instructions that are unavailable to 
the 8086 and 8088 CPUs. The major disadvantage 
to the local configuration 
is that since the system 


bus 
is shared, 
bus 
contention 
always 
exists 
between the CPU and lOP. The use of the bus 
load limit field in the channel control word can 
help reduce lOP bus access during task block pro- 
gram execution (bus load limiting has no affect on 
DMA 
transfers) 
although, 
for 
I/O 
intensive 


systems, the remote mode should be considered. 


The 8089, when used in the remote mode, pro- 
vides a multiprocessor 
system with true parallel 


processing. In this mode, the 8089 has a separate 
(local) bus and memory for I/O peripheral com- 
munications, 
and the system bus is completely 


isolated from the I/O peripheral(s). 
Accordingly, 


I/O transfers between an I/O peripheral and the 
lOP's 
local memory 
can occur simultaneously 
with CPU operations on the system bus. 


As shown in figure 4-24, to interface the 8089 to 
the system bus, 
data 
transceivers 
and address 


latches are used to separate the lOP's 
local bus 


from the system bus, an 8288 Bus Controller 
is 


used to generate the bus control signals for both 
the local and system buses as well as to govern the 
operation of the transceivers/latches, 
and an 8289 


Bus Arbiter is used to control access to the system 
bus (each processor in the system would have an 
associated 
8289 Bus Arbiter). 
To interface 
the 
8089 to its local bus, 
another 
set of address 
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latches is required (unless MCS-85™ multiplexed 
address 
components 
are exclusively interfaced) 


and, depending on the bus loading demands, one 
(8-bit bus) or two (l6-bit 
bus) data transceivers 


would be used. 


In the remote mode, the lOP's local bus is treated 
as 110 space (up to 64k bytes), and the system bus 
is treated 
as memory 
space (l megabyte). 
The 


8288 Bus Controller's 
110 command outputs con- 


trol the local (110) bus, and its memory command 
outputs 
control 
the system (memory) bus. The 


8289 Bus Arbiter, 
which is operated 
in its lOB 


(110 ~ripheral 
bus) 
mode, 
also decodes 
the 


lOP's S2 through SOstatus outputs. In this mode, 
the 8289 will not request the multimaster 
system 


bus when the lOP indicates an operation 
on its 
local bus. If the lOP's 
bus arbiter currently has 


access to the system bus, the CPU's 
arbiter (or 


any other arbiter in the system) can acquire use of 
the system bus at this time (a bus arbiter main- 
tains bus access until another arbiter requests the 
bus). 


The 8089 utilizes the same bus structure 
as an 
8086 or 8088 CPU that is configured in the max- 
imum mode and performs a bus cycle only on de- 
mand (e.g., to fetch an instruction 
during task 
block execution or to perform 
a data transfer). 


The bus cycle itself is identical to an 8086 or 8088 
CPU's bus cycle in that all cycles consist of four 
T-states 
and 
use 
the 
same 
time-multiplexing 


technique of the addressdata 
lines. As shown in 
the following timing diagrams, 
the address (and 
ALE signal) is output during state T 1 for either a 
read or write cycle. Depending 
on the type of 


cycle indicated, the address/data 
lines are floated 
during state T2 for a read cycle (figure 4-25) or 
data is output on these lines during a write cycle 
(figure 4-26). During state T3' write data is main- 
tained or read data is sampled, and the busy cycle 
is concluded in state T4' 


Since the 8089 is capable of transferring data to or 
from both 8-bit and 16-bit buses, when an 8-bit 
physical bus is specified (bus width is specified 
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during the initialization 
sequence), 
the address 
present on the AD15 through AD8 address/data 
lines is maintained 
for the entire bus cycle as 
shown in figure 4-25 and, 
unless added 
drive 


capability is required, the associated address latch 
can be eliminated. An 8-bit data bus is compatible 
with the 
8088 CPU 
and 
with 
the MCS-85™ 


multiplexed 
address 
peripherals 
(8155, 
8185, 
etc.). 


The 8089 operates 
identically to the 8086 CPU 
with respect to the use of the low- and high-order 
halves of the data bus. Table 4-14 defines the data 
bus use for the various combinations 
of bus width 
and address boundary. 


The S2 through SOstatus lines define the bus cycle 
to be performed. 
These lines are used by an 8288 


Bus Controller 
to generate all memory and I/O 
command 
and control signals, and are decoded 
according to table 4-15. 


Physical 
Bus Width' 


logical 
Address 


BusWidth' 
Boundary 
16 
8 


I 
Byte Transfer 
Word Transfer 


Even 
AD7-ADO= DATA 
AD7-ADO= DATA 
N/A 
(SHE not used) 
(SHE high) 
8 


Odd 
AD7-ADO= DATA 
AD15-AD8= DATA 
N/A 
(SHE not used) 
(SHE low) 


Even 
Illegal 
AD7-ADO= DATA 
AD15-ADO= DATA 
(SHE high) 
(SHE low) 
16 


Odd 
Illegal 
AD15-AD8 = DATA 
N/A' 
(SHE low) 


Notes: 


1. 
logical 
bus width is specified 
by the WID instruction 
prior to the DMA transfer. 


2. 
Physical bus width is specified when the 8089is initialized. 


3. 
A word transfer 
to or from an odd boundary 
is performed 
as two byte transfers. 
The first byte trans- 
ferred 
is the low-order 
byte on the high-order 
data bus (AD15-AD8), and the second byte is the high- 
order byte on the low-order 
data bus (AD7-ADO). The 8089 automatically 
assembles 
the two bytes in 
their proper order. 


Status 
Output 
Bus Cycle 
Indicated 
Bus Controller 


52 
51 
50 
Command 
Output 


0 
0 
0 
Instruction 
fetch from 1/0 space 
-- 
INTA 
0 
0 
1 
Data read from I/O space 
10RC 
0 
1 
0 
Data write to 1/0 space 
10WC,AIOWC 
0 
1 
1 
Not used 
None 
1 
0 
0 
Instruction 
fetch from system memory 
MRDC 
1 
0 
1 
Data read from system memory 
MRDC 
1 
1 
0 
Data write to system memory 
MWTC,AMWC 
1 
1 
1 
Passive 
None 


Note that the 8089 indicates an instruction 
fetch 
from I/O space as a status of zero (S2, SI and SO 
equal 0). Since the 8288 Bus Controller 
decodes 
an input 
status 
value of zero as an interrupt 
acknowledge bus cycle, the bus controller's 
INTA 
output must be OR'ed with its IORC output to 
permit fetching of task block instructions 
from 
local 8089 memory 
(remote 
configuration) 
or 
system 
I/O 
space 
(local 
and 
remote 
configurations). 


The S2 through SO status lines become active in 
state T4 if a subsequent 
bus cycle is to be per- 
formed. These lines are set to the passive state (all 
"ones") 
in the state immediately prior to state T4 
of the current bus cycle (state T3 or Tw) and are 
floated when the 8089 does not have access to the 
bus. 


The S6 through 
S3 status lines are multiplexed 
with the high-order 
address bits (AI9-AI6) 
and, 
accordingly, become valid in state T2 of the bus 
cycle. The S4 and S3 status lines reflect the type of 
bus cycle being performed 
on the corresponding 
channel as indicated in table 4-16. 


Status Output 
Type of Cycle 
S4 
S3 


0 
0 
DMA on Channel1 
0 
1 
DMA on Channel 2 
1 
0 
Non-DMA on Channel 1 
1 
1 
Non-DMA on Channel 2 


The S6 and S5 status lines are always" 
1" on the 
8089. Since these lines are not both "1" 
on the 
other processors in the 8086 family (S6 is always 
"0" 
on the 8086 and 8088 CPUs), 
these status 
lines 
can 
be 
used 
as 
a 
"signature" 
in 
a 
multiprocessor 
environment 
to identify the type 
of processor performing the bus cycle. 


The 8089 includes the same provision as do the 
8086 and 8088 CPUs 
for the insertion 
of wait 
states (Tw) in a bus cycle when the associated 
memory or I/O device cannot respond within the 
alloted time interval or when, in the remote mode, 
the 8089 must wait for access to the system bus. 
An 8284 Clock Generator/Driver 
is used to con- 
trol 
the insertion 
of wait states 
which, 
when 
required, are inserted between states T3 and T4. 
The actual insertion of wait states is accomplished 
by deactivating 
one of the 8284's RDY inputs 


(RDYI or RDY2). Either of these inputs, when 
enabled 
by its corresponding 
AENI 
or AEN2 
input, can be deactivated directly by the memory 
or I/O device when it must extend the 8089's bus 
cycle (when the addressed device is not ready to 
present or accept data). The 8284's READY out- 
put, which is synchronized 
to the CLK signal, is 
directly connected 
to the 8089's READY input. 


As shown in figure 4-27, when the addressed 
device requires 
one or more wait states to be 
inserted into a bus cycle, it deactivates the 8284's 
RDY input prior 
to the end of state T2. The 
READY output 
from the 8284 is subsequently 
deactivated at the end of state T2 which causes the 
8089 to insert wait states following state T3. To 
exit the wait state, the device activates the 8284's 
RDY input which causes the READY input to the 
8089 to go active on the next clock cycle and 
allows the 8089 to enter state T4. 
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Periods 
of 
inactivity 
can 
occur 
between 
bus 
cycles. These inactive periods are referred to as 
idle states (TI) and, as with the 8086 and 8088 
CPUs, can result from the execution of a "long" 
instruction or the loss of the bus to another pro- 
cessor during 
task block instruction 
execution. 
Additionally, 
the 8089 can experience idle states 
when it is in the DMA mode and it is waiting for a 
DMA request from the addressed 
I/O device or 
when the bus load limit (BLL) function is enabled 
for a channel performing 
task block instruction 
execution and the other channel is idle. 


Initialization 
of the lOP is generally the respon- 
sibility of the host processor which, as stated in 
Chapter 
3, prepares 
the communications 
data 
structure in shared memory. Initialization 
of the 
lOP itself begins with the activation of its RESET 
input. This input (originating 
typically from an 


8284 Clock Generator/Driver) 
must be held active 
for at least five clock cycles to allow the 8089's 
internal reset sequence to be completed. Note that 
like the 8086 and 8088 CPUs, the RESET input 
must be held active for at least 50 microseconds 
when power is first applied. Following the reset 
interval, 
the host processor 
signals the lOP to 
begin its initialization 
sequence by activating the 
8089's CA (Channel Attention) 
input. The 8089 
will not recognize a pulse at its CA input until one 
clock cycle after the RESET input returns to an 
inactive level. Note that the minimum width for a 
CA pulse is one clock cycle and that this pulse 
may go active prior to RESET returning 
to an 
inactive level provided 
that the negative-going, 
trailing-edge of the CA pulse does not occur prior 
to one clock cycle after RESET goes inactive. 
Figure 4-28 illustrates the timing for this portion 
of the initialization sequence. 


~ESET 
~~~~l~i ~~t:~~ 
\ 


CYCLES 
'------- 
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-----------~~~~CA 
CA 
J~~~~ 
RECOGNIZED 


Coincident 
with the trailing 
edge of the first 
CA pulse following reset, the 8089 samples its 
SEL (Select) input from the host processor 
to 
determine 
master/slave 
status 
for 
its 
request/grant 
circuity. 
If the SEL input is low, 
the 8089 is designated a "master," 
and if the SEL 
input is high, the 8089 is designated a "slave." 
As 
a master, 
the 8089 assumes that it has the bus 
initially, and it will subsequently grant the bus to 
a requesting slave when the bus becomes available 
(i.e., the 8089 will respond to a "request" 
pulse 
on its RQ/GT line with a "grant" 
pulse). A single 
8089 in the remote configuration 
(or one of two 
8089s 
in 
a 
remote 
configuration) 
would 
be 
designated a master. As a slave, the 8089 can only 
request the bus from a master processor (Le., the 
8089 initiates the request/grant 
sequence by out- 
putting a "request" 
pulse on its RQ/GT line). An 
8089 that shares a bus with an 8086 or 8088 (or 
one of two 8089s in a remote 
configuration) 
would be designated a slave. Note that since the 
8086 and 8088 CPUs can grant the bus only in 
response to a request, whenever an 8086 or 8088 


and an 8089 share a common bus, the 8089 must 
be designated the slave. Also, when the RQ/GT 
line is not used (i.e., a single 8089 in the remote 
configuration), 
the 8089 must 
be designated 
a 
master. 


In addition 
to determining 
master/slave 
status, 
the CA pulse also causes the 8089 to begin execu- 
tion of its internal ROM initialization 
sequence. 


Note that since the 8089 must have access to the 
system bus in order to perform this sequence, the 
8089 
immediately 
initiates 
a 
request/grant 
sequence (if designated a slave) and, if required, 
then requests the bus through 
the 8289 Arbiter. 
(If designated a master, the 8089 requests the bus 
through the 8289 Arbiter.) In the execution of the 
initialization 
sequence, the 8089 first fetches the 
SYSBUS byte from location FFFF6H. The W bit 
(bit 0) of this byte specifies the physical bus width 
of the system 
bus. Depending on the bus width 
specified, the 8089 then fetches the address of the 
system configuration 
block (SCB) contained 
in 
locations FFFF8H through FFFFBH in either two 
bus cycles (l6-bit bus, W bit equal 1) or four bus 
cycles (8-bit bus, W bit equal 0). The SCB offset 
and segment address values fetched are combined 
into a 20-bit physical address that is stored in an 
internal register. Using this address, the 8089 next 
fetches the system operation 
command 
(SaC) 
byte. 
As 
explained 
in 
Chapter 
3, 
this 
byte 
specifies both the request/grant 
operational mode 
(R bit) and the physical width of the I/O bus (I 
bit). After reading the sac 
byte, the 8089 fetches 
the channel control 
block (CB) offset and seg- 
ment address values. These values are combined 
into a 20-bit physical address and are stored in 
another internal register. To inform the host CPU 
that it has completed the initialization 
sequence, 
the 8089 clears the Channel 
1 Busy flag in the 
channel control block by writing an all "zeroes" 
byte to CB + 1. 


After the lOP has been initialized, 
the system 
configuration 
block may be altered in order to in- 
itialize another 
lOP. Once an lOP has been in- 
itialized, 
its channel 
control 
block 
in system 
memory cannot be moved since the CB address, 
which is internally stored by the lOP during the 
initialization 
sequence, is automatically 
accessed 
on every subsequent CA pulse. 
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of the host CPU. Typically, these signals result 
block. 


from 
the 
CPU's 
execution 
of 
an 
I/O 
write 
• 
instruction to one of two adjacent I/O ports (I/O 
port addresses that only differ by AO). Figure 4-29 
illustrates a simple decoding circuit that could be 
used to generate the CA and SEL signals. Note 
that by qualifying the CA output with 10WC, the 
SEL output, since it is latched for the entire I/O 
bus cycle, is guaranteed to be stable on the trailing 
edge of the CA pulse. 


~ 


AO ------------- 
SEL 


PORT FC = CHANNEL 
1 CA 
PORT FD = CHANNEL 
2 CA 


During normal 
operation, 
the I/O 
supervisory 
program running in the host CPU will receive a 
request to perform 
a specific I/O operation 
on 
one of the 8089's channels. 
In response to this 
request, 
the supervisory 
program 
will typically 
perform the following sequence of operations: 


• 
Check 
the 
availability 
of 
the 
specified 


channel by examining the channel's busy flag 
in the Channel Control Block. If it is possible 
for another processor to access the channel, a 
semaphore 
operation 
(implemented 
by 
a 
locked XCHG instruction) 
is used to check 


channel availability. 


• 
Load the variable parameters 
required 
for 
the intended 
operation 
into the channel's 
parameter block. 


• 
Load the channel 
command 
word (CCW) 


into the channel control block. 


• 
Establish 
the necessary linkages by writing 


the starting address of the channel program 
(task block) in the first four bytes of the 


Issue 
a 
channel 
attention 
(CA) 
to 
the 
specified channel. 


In response to the CA, the 8089 interrupts 
any 
current activity at its first opportunity 
(see "Con- 
current Channel Operation" 
in section 3.2) and 
begins 
execution 
of 
an 
internal 
instruction 
sequence that fetches and decodes the channel 
command 
word (CCW) and then performs 
the 
operation 
indicated (i.e., start, halt or continue 
channel program execution). 


If the CCW specifies start channel program (start 
task 
block 
execution), 
the 
address 
of 
the 
parameter 
block 
is fetched 
from 
the channel 
control block, 
the address of the first channel 
program instruction 
(contained 
in the first four 


bytes of the parameter block) is fetched and then 
loaded into the TP (task pointer) 
register and, 


finally, 
task block execution 
is initiated 
from 
either system or I/O space. Task block execution 
continues, 
subject to the activity on the 9ther 
channel 
as described 
in "Concurrent 
Channel 
Operation," 
until 
a 
XFER 
instruction 
is 


executed. Following execution of this instruction, 
the next sequential channel program instruction is 
executed 
before 
the channel 
enters 
the 
DMA 
transfer mode. 


If the CCW specifies halt channel, 
the current 
operation on the specified channel is halted. If the 
channel is performing task block execution (either 
chained 
or not chained), 
channel 
operation 
is 
stopped at an instruction 
boundary, 
and if the 


channel is performing 
a DMA transfer, 
channel 
operation 
is stopped 
at a DMA transfer 
cycle 


boundary. 
Note that a channel will not stop a 


locked DMA transfer until the operation 
is com- 
pleted. There are two unique halt channel com- 
mands. One command 
simply halts the channel 
and clears the busy flag in the channel control 
block. This command 
is used when the halted 
operation is to be discarded. The other command 
halts the channel, saves the task pointer and pro- 
gram status word (PSW) byte, and clears the busy 
flag. This command 
is used when the halted 
operation 
is to be resumed. 
Note that this halt 
command will not affect the integrity of resumed 
task block execution 
or a memory-to-memory 


DMA transfer, but could affect the integrity of a 
synchronized 
DMA 
transfer 
(a DMA 
request 
occuring 
while the channel 
is halted 
could be 


missed). 


If the CCW specifies continue channel, an opera- 
tion that has been previously halted is resumed 
(and the busy flag is set). Since this command 
restores the task pointer and PSW, it should be 
used only if the task pointer and PSW have been 
saved by a previous halt command. 


Table 4-17 outlines the various CCW command 
execution times. Note that the times listed in the 
table for the halt commands 
do not include the 


time required 
to complete 
any current 
channel 


activity when the channel 
attention 
is received 


(completion of the current DMA transfer cycle or 
task block instruction). 


The number of bytes transferred 
during a single 


DMA cycle is determined by both the source and 
destination 
logical bus widths as well as by the 


address 
boundary 
(odd 
or even address). 
The 


8089 performs DMA transfers between dissimilar 
bus widths by assembling bytes or disassembling 
words in its internal 
assembly register file. As 


explained 
in Chapter 
3, the DMA source and 


destination bus widths are defined by the execu- 
tion of a WID 
instruction 
during 
task 
block 


(channel command) execution. Note that the bus 
widths specified remain in force until changed by 
a subsequent WID instruction. 
Table 4-18 defines 


the 
various 
byte 
(B) 
and 
word 
(W) 


source/destination 
transfer 
combinations 
based 


on address boundary and bus Width specified. 


The 8089 additionally optimizes bus accesses dur- 
ing 
transfers 
between 
dissimilar 
bus 
widths 


whenever possible. 
When 
either the source 
or 


destination 
is 
a 
16-bit 
memory 
bus 
(auto- 


incrementing) that is initially aligned on an odd 


CCWCommand 
Minimum Time' 
Maximum Time" 


CA Nap 
48 + 2n clocks 
48 + 2n clocks 


CA Halt (no save) 
48 + 2n clocks 
48 + 2n clocks 


CA Halt (with save) 
94 + 5n clocks 
100 + 6n clocks 


CA Start (memory) 
108 + 6n clocks 
124 + 10n clocks 


CA Start (I/O) 
96 + 5n clocks 
108 + 8n clocks 


CA Continue 
95 + 5n clocks 
103 + 6n clocks 


Notes: 
n 
is the number of wait states per bus cycle. 


• 
Minimum time occurs when both the channel control block and parameter block addresses are aligned on 
an even address boundary and a 16-bit bus is used. 


Maximum time occurs when both the channel control block and parameter block addresses 
are aligned 
on an odd address boundary on a 16-bit bus or when an 8-bit bus is used. 


Logical Bus Width 


Address Boundary 
(Source - 
Destination) 


(Source - 
Destination) 
8-8 
8- 16 
16 - 8 
16 - 
16 


Even - 
Even 
B-B 
B/B-W 
W-B/B 
W-W 


Even - 
Odd 
B-B 
B-B 
W-B/B 
W-B/B 


Odd - 
Even 
B-B 
B/B-W 
B-B 
BIB- W 


Odd - 
Odd 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 
B-B 


address boundary (causing the first transfer cycle 
to be byte-to-byte), 
following the first transfer 


cycle, the memory address will be aligned on an 
even address boundary, 
and word transfers will 


subsequently occur. For example, when perform- 
ing a memory-to-port 
transfer from a 16-bit bus 


to an 8-bit bus with the source beginning on an 
odd address boundary, 
the first transfer cycle will 
be byte-to-byte (B -+ B) as indicated in table 4-18, 
but 
subsequent 
transfers 
will 
be 
word-to- 


byte/byte (W -+ B/B). 


All DMA transfer 
cycles consist of at least two 
bus cycles; one bus cycle to fetch (read) the data 
form the source into the lOP, and one bus cycle 
to store (write) the data previously fetched from 
the lOP 
into the destination. 
Note that in all 
transfers, 
the data 
passes through 
the lOP 
to 
allow mask/compare 
and translate operations to 
be optionally 
performed 
during the transfer 
as 


well as to allow the data 
to be assembled 
or 
disassembled. 


The lOP performs DMA transfers in one of three 
modes: unsynchronized, 
source synchronized 
or 
destination 
synchronized 
(the transfer 
mode is 


specified in the channel control register). The un- 
synchronized mode is used when both the source 
and destination 
devices do not provide a data re- 
quest (DRQ) signal to the lOP as in the case of a 
memory-to-memory 
transfer. In the synchronized 
transfer modes, the source (source synchronized) 
or destination 
(destination 
synchronized) 
device 


initiates the transfer cycle by activating the lOP's 
DRQl 
(channell) 
or DRQ2 (channel 2) input. 


The 
DRQ 
input 
is asynchronous 
and 
usually 


originates 
from an I/O 
device controller 
rather 


than from a memory circuit. This input is latched 
on the positive 
transition 
of the clock (CLK) 


signal and therefore must remain active for more 
than 
one 
clock 
period 
(more 
than 
200 


nanoseconds when using a 5 MHz clock) in order 
to guarantee that it is recognized. 


During state T 1 of the associated fetch bus cycle 
(source synchronized) or store bus cycle (destina- 
tion synchronized), 
the lOP outputs the address 


of the I/O device (the port address). This address 
must 
be 
decoded 
(by 
external 
circuitry) 
to 
generate the DMA acknowledge 
(DACK) signal 
to the I/O controller 
as the response to the con- 
troller's 
DMA request. 
An I/O 
controller 
will 
typically use DACK as a conditional input for the 
removal of DRQ. 
(After receipt of the DACK 


signal, 
most 
Intel 
peripheral 
controllers 
deac- 
tivate DRQ following receipt of the correspon- 
ding read or write signal.) Figures 4-30 and 4-31 
illustrate the DRQ/DACK 
timing for both source 


synchronized (i.e., port-to-memory) 
and destina- 
tion 
synchronized 
(i.e., 
memory-to-port) 


transfers. 


Table 4-19 defines the DMA transfer 
cycles in 


terms of the number of bus and clock cycles re- 
quired. Note that the number of clocks required 
to complete a transfer cycle does not take into ac- 
count the effects of possible concurrent 
opera- 


tions on the other channel or wait states within 
any of the bus cycles. 
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NOTES: 


1. INDICATES THE NUMBER OF IDLE CLOCK CYCLES INSERTED BEFORE THE NEXT 


TRANSFER CYCLE BEGINS. IF ORO IS RECEIVED PRIOR TO STATE T4 OF THE CURRENT 
FETCH CYCLE, THE NEXT FETCH CYCLE BEGINS IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE 
CURRENT STORE CYCLE. 


2. IF THE 8089 IS IDLE WHEN 
ORO IS RECOGNIZED, 
FIVE IDLE CLOCK 
CYCLES OCCUR 


BEFORE THE ASSOCIATED TRANSFER CYCLE IS INITIATED. 
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NOTES: 
1. FIRST DMA FETCH CYCLE OCCURS IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE lAST 
TASK BLOCK 
INSTRUCTION IS EXECUTED. 
2. FETCH BUS CYCLE 2 BEGINS IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING 
STORE BUS CYCLE 1. 


3. INDICATES THE NUMBER 
OF IDLE CLOCK CYCLES INSERTED 
BEFORE STORE BUS 
CYCLE 2 BEGINS. IF ORO IS RECEIVED PRIOR TO STATE 14 OF STORE BUS CYCLE 1, 
STORE BUS CYCLE 2 BEGINS IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING 
FETCH BUS CYCLE 2. 
4. IF THE 8089 IS IDLE WHEN ORO IS RECOGNIZED, 
FIVE IDLE CLOCK CYCLES OCCUR 


BEFORE THE ASSOCIATED STORE 8US CYCLE 1$ INITIATED. 


Transfer Mode 


Logical Bus Width 


Unsynchronized 
Source Synchronized 
Destination Synchronized 


Source Destination 
Bus Cycles 
Total' 
Bus Cycles 
Total' 
Bus Cycles 
Total' 


Required 
Clocks 
Required 
Clocks 
Required 
Clocks 


8 
8 
2 (1 fetch, 1 store) 
8' 
2 (1 fetch, 1 store) 
8' 
2 (1 fetch, 1 store) 
8' 


8 
16' 
3 (2 fetch, 1 store) 
12 
3 (2 fetch, 1 store) 
16' 
3 (2 fetch, 1 store) 
12 
16' 
8 
3 (1 fetch, 2 store) 
12 
3 (1 fetch, 2 store) 
12 
3 (1 fetch, 2 store) 
16' 


16' 
16' 
2 (1 fetch, 1 store) 
8 
2 (1fetch, 1 store) 
8 
2 (1fetch, 1 store) 
8 


Notes: 
1. 
The "Total Clocks Required" 
does not include wait states. One clock cycle per wait state must be 
added to each fetch and/or store bus cycle in which a wait state is inserted. When performing a 
memory-to-memory transfer, three additional clocks must be added to the total clocks required (the 
first fetch cycle of any memory-to-memory transfer requires seven clock cycles). 


2. 
When performing a translate operation, one additional 7-clock bus cycle must be added to the values 
specified in the table. 


3. 
Word transfers in the table assume an even address word boundary. Word transfers to or from odd 
address boundaries are performed as indicated in table 4-18and are subject to the bus cycle/clock 
requirements for byte-to-byte transfers. 


4. 
Transfer cycles that include two synchronized 
bus cycles (i.e., synchronous 
transfers 
between 
dissimilar logical bus widths) insert four idle clock cycles between the two synchronized bus cycles 
to allow additional time for the synchronzing device to remove its initial DMA request. 


the 
8089 to 
acknowledge, 
by 
outputting 
the 
device's 
corresponding 
port 
address, 
a DMA 
request at its DRQ input. This response latency is 
dependent on a number of factors including the 
transfer 
cycle being performed, 
activity on the 
other channel, memory address boundaries, 
wait 


states present in either bus cycle and bus arbitra- 
tion times. 


Generally, 
when the other channel 
is idle, the 
maximum DACK latency is five clock cycles (l 
microsecond at 5 MHz), excluding wait states and 
bus arbitration 
times. An exception occurs when 
performing 
a word transfer 
to or from an odd 
memory address boundary. 
This operation, 
since 


two store 
(source 
synchronized) 
or two fetch 
(destination synchronized) bus cycles are required 
to access memory, has a maximum possible laten- 
cy of nine clock cycles. When the other channel is 
performing 
DMA 
transfers 
of 
equal 
priority 
("P" 
bits equal), interleaving occurs at bus cycle 
boundaries, 
and the maximum latency is either 
nine clock cycles when the other channel is per- 
forming a normal 4-clock fetch or store bus cycle 
or twelve clock cycles when the other channel is 
performing 
the first fetch cycle of a memory-to- 
memory transfer. If the other channel is perform- 
ing "chained" 
task block instruction execution of 
equal priority, maximum latency can be as high as 
12 clock cycles (channel 
command 
instruction 
execution is interrupted 
at machine cycle boun- 
daries 
which 
range 
from 
two 
to 
eight 
clock 


cycles). 


As stated in Chapter 
3, a channel can exit the 
DMA transfer 
mode (and return 
to task block 
execution) 
on any of the 
following 
terminate 
conditions: 


• 
Single cycle transfer 


• 
Byte count expired 


• 
Mask/compare 
match or mismatch 


• 
External event 


The terminate 
conditions 
are specified 
by in- 
dividual 
fields in the channel 
control 
register. 


More 
than 
one 
terminate 
condition 
can 
be 


specified for a transfer (e.g., a transfer can be ter- 
minated when a specific byte count is reached or 
on the occurrence 
of an external event). When 


displacements 
(which 
are 
added 
to 
the 
tasK 
pointer register value) are specified to cause task 
block execution to resume at a unique entry point 
for 
each 
condition. 
Three 
reentry 
points 
are 
available: TP, TP + 4 and TP + 8. The time inter- 
val between the occurrence of a terminate condi- 
tion and the resumption of task block execution is 
12 clock cycles for reentry point TP and 15 clock 
cycles for reentry points TP + 4 and TP + 8. 


When interfacing a peripheral to an 8-bit physical 
data bus, the 8089 uses only the lower half of the 
address/ data 
lines (AD? -ADO) as the bidirec- 
tional data bus, and the upper half of the ad- 
dress/ data lines (AD 15-AD8) maintain 
address 


information 
for the entire bus cycle. Consequent- 
ly, with this bus configuration, 
only one octal 
latch (e.g., an Intel® 8282/83 Octal Latch) is re- 
quired 
since only 
the 
lower 
half 
of 
the 
ad- 


dress/data 
lines is time-multiplexed 
(unless the 
address bus requires the increased current drive 
capability and capacitive load immunity provided 
by the latch). 


When interfacing 
a peripheral 
to a 16-bit data 
bus, both the lower and upper halves of the ad- 
dress/data 
lines are time-multipelxed, 
and two oc- 
tal latches are required. Note that unlike the 8086 
and 8088 CPUs, the 8089 does not time-multiplex 
BHE (this signal is valid for the entire bus cycle). 
Both 8- and 16-bit peripherals can be interfaced to 
a 16-bit bus. An 8-bit peripheral can be connected 
to either the upper or lower half of the bus. An 8- 
bit peripheral on the lower half of the bus must 
use an even source/destination 
address, and an 8- 


bit peripheral on the upper half of the bus must 
use an odd source/destination 
address. To take 
advantage of word transfers, 
a 16-bit peripheral 
must use an even source/destination 
address. 


To 
prepare 
a peripheral 
device 
for 
a DMA 
transfer, command and parameter data is written 
to the device's 
command/status 
port. 
This 
is 
usually accomplished 
using pointer register GC. 


Recalling that the 8089 executes one additional 
task block instruction 
following execution of the 
XFER instruction 
(the XFER instruction 
causes 


the 8089 to enter the DMA mode), this additional 
instruction is used to access the command port of 
an I/O 
device that 
immediately 
begins 
DMA 


operation 
on receipt of the last command 
(the 


8271 Floppy 
Disk Controller 
begins its DMA 


transfer 
on 
receipt 
of 
the 
last 
command 


parameter). 
Since a translate DMA operation re- 


quires the use of all three pointer registers (GA 
and GB specify the source and destination 
ad- 


dresses; 
GC specifies the base address 
of the 


translation 
table), when it is necessary to use the 


last task block instruction 
to start 
the device, 


command 
port 
access 
can 
be 
accomplished 


relative to one of the pointer registers or relative 
to the PP register. If the device's data port ad- 
dress (GA or GB) is below the device's command 
port 
address, 
either 
an 
offset 
or an 
indexed 


reference can be used to access the command 
port. 


A peripheral's 
(or peripheral 
controller's) 
DMA 


communication 
protocol 
with 
the 
8089 is as 


follows: 


• 
The peripheral 
(when source or destination 


synchronized) initiates a DMA transfer cycle 
by activating the 8089's DRQ (DMA request) 
input. 


• 
The 
8089 
acknowledges 
the 
request 
by 


placing the peripheral's 
assigned data port 


address on the bus during state T 1of the cor- 
responding 
fetch 
(source 
synchronized) 
or 


store (destination 
synchronized) 
bus cycle. 
The peripheral 
is responsible 
for decoding 


this 
address 
as 
the 
DMA 
acknowledge 


(DACK) to its request. 


• 
The 
data 
is 
transferred 
between 
the 


peripheral 
and 
the 
8089 
during 
the 
T2 


through 
T4 state interval of the bus cycle. 
The peripheral must remove its DMA request 
during this interval. 


• 
The peripheral, when ready, requests another 
DMA transfer 
cycle by again activating the 


DRQ 
input, 
and 
the 
above 
sequence 
is 


repeated. 


• 
The peripheral 
can, as an option, 
end the 


DMA transfer by activating the 8089's EXT 
(external terminate) input. 


The 8089 can support mulitple peripheral devices 
on a single channel provided that only one device 
is in the active transfer mode at anyone 
time. To 


interface 
multiple 
devices, 
the 
DMA 
request 


(DRQ) lines are OR'ed together as are the exter- 
nal terminate (EXT) lines. Unique port addresses 
are, however, assigned to each device so that an 


individual DMA acknowledge (DACK) is return- 
ed to only the active device. DACK decoding can 
be accomplished 
with an Intel 
® 8205 Binary 


Decoder or a ROM circuit. Note that the 8089 can 
only determine which device has requested service 
or terminated 
by the context of the task block 


program. 


Most peripheral devices interfaced to the 8089 will 
use 
the 
decoded 
DMA 
acknowledge 
signal 


(DACK) as the "chip 
select" 
input. 
Peripheral 


devices that do not follow this convention 
must 


use DACK as a conditional input of chip select. 


While most interrupts 
associated 
with the 8089 
will be DMA requests or external terminates, non- 
DMA 
related 
interrupts 
can 
additionally 
be 
supported. 


One technique that would be used when an 8089 is 
the local configuration 
(or when an 8086 or 8088 


and an 8089 are locally connected 
as a remote 


module) is to allow the CPU to accept the inter- 
rupt and then direct the 8089 to the interrupt ser- 
vice routine. 
Another 
technique 
is to allow the 


8089 to "poll" 
the device to determine when an 


interrupt 
has 
occurred 
(most 
peripheral 
con- 


trollers have an interrupt 
pending bit in a status 


word). 
The 8089's 
bit testing 
instructions 
are 


ideally suited for polling. 


When the 8089 is in a remote configuration, 
non- 


DMA related interrupts can be supported with the 
addition 
of 
an 
Intel® 
8259A 
Programmable 


Interrupt 
Controller. 
Systems that 
require 
this 


type of interrupt structure would dedicate one of 
the 8089's 
channels 
to interrupt 
servicing. 
In 
implementing this structure, 
the interrupt output 


from the 8259A is directly connected to the chan- 
nel's external 
terminate 
(EXT) 
input, 
and the 
channel's DMA request (DRQ) input is not used. 
A task block program is initially executed to per- 
form a source-synchronized 
DMA transfer (with 


an external terminate) on the "interrupt" 
channel 


to "arm" 
the interrupt 
mechanism. 
Since the 


DRQ input is not used, when the channel enters 
the DMA transfer mode, the channel idles while 
waiting for the first DMA request (which never 
occurs). The other channel, 
since the interrupt 


channel is idle, operates at maximum throughput. 
When an interrupt 
occurs, the "pseudo" 
DMA 


transfer 
is immediately 
terminated, 
and 
task 


block instruction 
execution is resumed. The task 


block program would write a "poll" 
command to 


the 8259A's command 
port and then read the 


8259A's data port to acknowledge 
the interrupt 


and to determine 
the device responsible 
for the 


interrupt (the device is identified by a 3-bit binary 
number in the associated data byte). The device 
number read would be used by the task block pro- 
gram as a vector into a jump table for the device's 
interrupt service routine. Pertinent interrupt data 
could be written 
into the associated 
parameter 


block for subsequent 
examination 
by the host 


processor. 


The interrupt 
mechanism 
previously 
described, 
since it uses the 8089's external terminate 
func- 


tion, 
provides 
an 
extremely 
fast 
interrupt 
response time. 


Note that when using dynamic 
RAM memory 
with the 8089, an Intel® 8202 Dynamic RAM 
Controller 
can be used to simplify the interface 


and to perform 
the RAM refresh cycle. When 


maximum transfer 
rates are required, 
the RAM 


refresh cycle can be externally 
initiated 
by the 


8089. By connecting the decoded DACK (DMA 
acknowledge) 
signal 
to 
the 
8202's 
REFRQ 


(refresh request) input, the refresh cycle will occur 
coincident 
with the I/O 
device bus cycle and 


therefore 
will not 
impose 
wait 
states 
in the 


memory bus cycle. 


Most 8089 programming 
will be performed at the 


assembly language level using ASM-89, the 8089 
assembler. During program debugging, however, 
it may be necessary to work directly with machine 
instructions when monitoring the bus, reading un- 
formatted 
memory dumps, etc. This section con- 


tains both a table to encode any ASM-89 instruc- 
tion into its corresponding 
machine instruction 


(table 4-24) and a table to "disassemble" 
any 


machine 
instruction 
back 
into 
its 
associated 
assembly language equivalent (table 4-26). 


Figure 4-32 shows the format 
of a typical 8089 


machine instruction. 
Except for the LPDI 
and 


memory-to-memory 
forms 
of 
the 
MOY 
and 
MOYB instructions 
that are six bytes long, all 
8089 machine instructions consist of from two to 
five bytes. The first two bytes are always present 
and are generally formatted 
as shown in figure 


4-32 (table 4-24 contains 
the exact encoding of 


every instuction). 


Bits 5 through 7 of the first byte of an instruction 
comprise the R/B/P 
field. This field identifies a 


register, bit select or pointer register operand as 
outlined in table 4-20. 


Code 
Register 
Bit 
Pointer 


000 
GA 
0 
GA 


001 
GB 
1 
GB 
010 
GC 
2 
GC 


011 
BC 
3 
N/A 


100 
TP 
4 
TP 


101 
IX 
5 
N/A 


110 
CC 
6 
N/A 


111 
MC 
7 
N/A 


The WB field (bits 3 and 4 of the first byte) in- 
dicates how many displacement/data 
bytes are 


present in the instruction as outlined in table 4-21. 
The 
displacement 
bytes 
are 
used 
in program 


transfers; one byte is present for short transfers, 
while long transfers 
contain 
a two-byte 
(word) 


displacement. 
As mentioned 
in Chapter 
3, the 


__ ~Y~:"_ 4- - .!~E~ _ -t- - ~~~ 
--l 


111ll11l111l111l1l1~11l~ 


OPCODE 
MM 
OFFSET 
I LOW DISP/DATA 
I HIGH DISP/DATA I 
------~-----~-----~ 
t 
t 
BASE REGISTER FOR MEMORY OPERAND 


~OPERATION 
(INSTRUCTION) CODE 


WIDTH (BYTE OR WORD OPERANDS) 


MEMORY ADDRESSING MODE 


NUMBER OF DISPLACEMENT /DATA BYTES 


REGISTER, BIT, POINTER SELECT 


displacement is stored in two's complement nota- 
tion with the high-order 
bit indicating the sign. 
Data bytes contain the value of an immediate con- 
stant 
operand. 
A 
byte 
immediate 
instruction 


(e.g., MOVBI) will have one data byte, and a 
word immediate 
instruction 
(e.g., 
ADD!) 
will 


have two bytes (a word) of immediate data. An 
instruction 
may contain 
either displacement 
or 


data bytes, but not both (the TSL instruction is an 
exception and contains one byte of displacement 
and one byte of data). If an offset byte is present, 
the displacement/data 
byte(s) always follow the 


offset byte. 


Code 
Interpretation 


00 
No displacement/data 
bytes 


01 
One displacement/data 
byte 


10 
Two displacement/data 
bytes 


11 
TSL instruction only 


The AA field specifies the addressing mode that 
the processor is to use in order to construct the ef- 
fective address of a memory operand. 
Four ad- 


dressing modes are available as outlined in table 
4-22. (Address modes are described in detail in 
section 3.8.) 


Code 
Interpretation 


00 
Base register only 
01 
Base register plus offset 


10 
Base register plus IX 


11 
Base register plus IX, 
auto-increment 


Bit 0 of the first instruction byte indicates whether 
the instruction 
operates 
on a byte (W=O) or a 
word (W=I). 


Bits 7 through 
2 of the second instruction 
byte 
specify the instruction 
opcode. 
The opcode, 
in 


conjunction 
with the W field of the first byte, 


identifies the instruction. 
For example, 
the op- 


code "111011" 
denotes 
the decrement 
instruc- 


tion; if W=O, the assembly language instruction is 
DECB, while if W=I, 
the instruction 
is DEC. 


Table 4-26 lists, in hexadecimal order, the opcode 
of every assembly language instruction. 


The MM field (bits 0 and 
1) indicates 
which 


pointer (base) register is to be used to construct 
the effective address of a memory operand. Table 
4-23 defines the MM field encoding. 
(Memory 


operand addressing is described in section 3.8.) 


Code 
Base Register 


00 
GA 
01 
GB 
10 
GC 
11 
pp 


When the AA field value is "01" 
(base register 


+ offset addressing), the third byte of the instruc- 
tion contains the offset value. This unsigned value 
is added 
to the content 
of the 
base 
register 
specified by the MM field to form the effective 
address of the memory operand. 


When the AA field value is "10," 
the IX register 
value is added to the content of the base register 
specified by the MM field to provide a 64k range 
of effective addresses. (Note that the upper four 
bits of the IX register are not sign-extended.) 


When the AA field value is "11," 
the IX register 
value is added to the base register value to form 
the effective address as described for an AA field 
value of "10." 
In this addressing mode, however, 


the IX register value is incremented by one after 
every byte accessed. 


RRROOAA1 
100000MM 
offset if AA,.Ol 


RRROOAAl 
100001MM 
offset 
If AA-Ql 


OOOOQAAl 
lQ0100MM 
offset 
if AA-Ol 
o 0 
0 0 
0 
A 
A 
1 I, 
1 0 0 11M 
M I 
offset 
if AA-Ol 
I 


MOVB = Move 
byte 
variable 


Memory 
to register 


Register 
to memory 


Immediate 
to register 


Immediate 
to memory 


Memory 
to pointer 
register 


Pointer 
register 
to memory 


Memory 
to register 


Register 
to memory 


Memory 
to register 


Register 
to memory 


ADD I = Add 
word 
immediate 


Immediate 
to register 


Immediate 
to memory 


RRROOAAO 
100000MM 
ollset 
It AA-01 


RRROOAAO 
100001MM 
offset 
If AA*Ol 


OOOOOAAO 
100100MM 
offset 
If AA-Ol 
OOOOOAAO 
1110011MM 
I 
offset 
jf AA-Ol 
I 


I p 
P P 0 0 A 
A 1 
1100010 
M 
M I 
offsetifAA-Ol 


Immedaite 
to register 


Immediate 
to memory 


Register 


Memory 


I 0 0 0 0 0 A 
A 
0 I ' , , 0 10M 
M I 
offset 
if AA=01 


Register 


Memory 


I0 0 0 0 0 A 
A 
0 I, , , 0 , 
, 
M 
M I 
offset 
if AA ••01 


Memory 
to register 


Register 
to memory 


Memory 
to register 


Register 
to memory 


ANDI = AND word 
immediate 


Immediate 
to register 


Immediate 
to memory 


ANDBI 
= AND 
byte 
immediate 


Immediate 
to register 


Immediate 
to memory 


OR = OR word 
variable 


Memory 
to register 


Register 
to memory 


A 
A 
A 0 0 0 0 0 
o 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 


00000AA1 
1 , 
0111 
M 
M 
offset 
if AA=01 
I 


ARROOAA1 
1 0 1 01 
1 M 
M 
offsetifAA-01 
I 


BBBOOAAO 
1111101 
M 
M 


I 
B B BOO 
A A 0 
1111'10 
M 
M 
I 
offset 
if AA=01 


110001 
A 
A 
1 
1,00111 
M 
M I 
offset 
if AA=01 


/1 
0001 
000 
l_o_o_,_o_o_o_o_o 
d_;_'P_-8 
_ 


1100100011001000001 


• JZ = Jump 
il word 
is a 


Label to register 


Label to memory 


LJZ = Long lump 
if word 
Is a 


Label to register 


Label to register 


Label to memory 


Label 
10 register 


Label 
10 memory 


1 a a a 0 , 
A 
A 
0 I, 
0 1 1 0 1 M M 1 
offset 
if AA""01 


-The 
ASM-89 
Assembler 
will 
automatically 
generate 
the 
long 
form 
of a program 
transfer 
instruction 
when 
the 


target 
Is known 
to be beyond 
the byle-dlsplacement 
range. 


11 
S O' 0 0 0 0 0 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 I 


101100000100000000 


101000000100000000 


100100000101001000 


100000000100000000 
I 


Table 4-26 lists all of the 8089 machine instruc- 
tions in hexadecimal/binary 
order by their second 
byte. This table may be used to "decode" 
an 


assembled machine instruction 
into its ASM-89 


symbolic form. The preceding table (table 4-25) 
defines the notation used in table 4-26. 


Identifier 
Explanation 


5 
Logical width of source bus; O=B,1=16 


0 
Logical width of destination 
bus; O=B,1=16 


PPP 
Pointer register encoded in RI BI P field 


RRR 
Register encoded in RI BI P field 


AA 
AA (addressing 
mode) field 


BBB 
Bit select encoded in RI B/P field 


offset-Io 
Low-order byte of offset word in doubleword 
pointer 


offset-hi 
High-order byte of offset word in doubleword 
pointer 


segment-Io 
Low-order byte of segment word in doubleword 
pointer 
segment-hi 
High-order byte of segment word in doubleword 
pointer 
data-B 
B-bit immediate constant 


data-Io 
Low-order byte of 16-bit immediate constant 


data-hi 
High-order byte of 16-bit immediate constant 
disp-B 
B-bit signed displacement 


disp-Io 
Low-order byte of 16-bit signed displacement 


disp-hi 
High-order byte of 16-bit signed displacement 


(offset) 
Optional B-bit offset used in offset addressing 


Byte 1 


Byte 2 
Bytes 3, 4, 5, 6 
ASM89 Instruction 
Format 
Hex 
Binary 


00000000 
00 
00000000 
NOP 


01000000 
00 
00000000 
51NTR 


15000000 
00 
00000000 
WID 
sou rce-width ,dest-width 
01100000 
00 
00000000 
XFER 


01 
00000001 


} 
t 
t 
not used 


07 
00000111 
PPP10001 
OB 
00001000 offset-Io, offset-h i,seg ment-I0, seg ment-hi 
LPDI 
ptr-reg,immed32 
09 
00001001 


} 
t 
t 
not used 


1F 
00011111 
RRR01000 
20 
00100000 data-B 
ADDBI 
register,immedB 
RRR10001 
20 
00100000 data-Io,data-hi 
ADDI 
register,immed16 
10001000 
20 
00100000 disp-8 
JMP 
short-label 


10010001 
20 
00100000 disp-Io,disp-hi 
LJMP 
long-label 
21 
00100001 


} 
t 
t 
not used 


23 
00100011 
RRR01000 
24 
00100100 data-8 
ORBI 
register,immed8 
RRR10001 
24 
00100100 data-Io,data-hi 
ORI 
register,immed16 
25 
00100101 


} 
t 
t 
not used 


27 
00100111 
RRR01000 
28 
00101000 data-8 
ANDBI 
register,immed8 


Byte 1 


Byte 2 
Bytes 3, 4, 5, 6 
ASM89 
Instruction 
Format 
Hex 
Binary 


RRR10001 
28 
00101000 
data-Io,data-hi 
ANDI 
register,immed16 
29 
00101001 
} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


2B 
00101011 
RRROOOOO 
2C 
00101100 
NOT 
register 


20 
00101101 


} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


2F 
00101111 
RRR01000 
30 
00110000 
data-8 
MOVBI 
register,immed8 
RRR10001 
30 
00110000 
data-Io,data-hi 
MOVI 
register,immed16 
31 
00110001 


} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


37 
00110111 
RRROOOOO 
38 
00111000 
INC 
register 


39 
00111001 


} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


3B 
00111011 
RRROOOOO 
3C 
00111100 
DEC 
register 


3D 
00111101 


} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


3F 
00111111 
RRR01000 
40 
01000000 
disp-8 
JNZ 
reg ister, short-label 
RRR10000 
40 
01000000 
disp-Io,disp-hi 
LJNZ 
register,long-label 
41 
01000001 


} 
+ 
t 
not used 


43 
01000011 
RRR01000 
44 
01000100 
disp-8 
JZ 
reg ister, short-label 
RRR10000 
44 
01000100 
disp-Io,disp-hi 
LJZ 
reg ister, short-label 
45 
01000101 


} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


47 
01000111 
00100000 
48 
01001000 
HLT 


49 
01001001 


} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


4B 
01001011 
00001AAO 
4C 
010011MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
,data-8 
MOVBI 
mem8,immed8 
00001AAO 
4F 
010011MM 


00010AA1 
4C 
010011MM 
} 
} 
t 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
,data-Io,data-h 
i 
MOVI 
mem16,immed16 
00010AA1 
4F 
010011MM 


50 
01010000 


} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


7F 
01111111 
RRROOAAO 
80 
100000MM 


} 
} 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
MOVB 
register,mem8 
RRROOAAO 
83 
100000MM 


Byte 1 


Byte 2 
Bytes 3, 4, 5, 6 
ASM89 
Instruction 
Format 
Hex 
Binary 


RRROOAA1 
80 
100000MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
MOV 
register,mem16 
RRROOAA1 
83 
100000MM 
RRROOAAO 
84 
100001MM 
} 
} 
+ 
• 
+ 
(offset) 
MOVB 
mem8,register 
RRROOAAO 
87 
100001MM 
RRROOAA1 
84 
100001MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
MOV 
mem16,register 
RRROOAA1 
87 
100001MM 
PPPOOAA1 
88 
100010MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
LPD 
ptr-reg,mem32 
PPPOOAA1 
8B 
100010MM 
PPPOOAA1 
8C 
100011MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
MOVP 
ptr-reg,mem24 
PPPOOAA1 
8F 
100011MM 
OOOOOAAO 
90 
100100MM 
} 
} 
+ 
• 
• 
(offset),OOOOOAAO,110011MM,(offset) 
MOVB 
mem8,mem8 
OOOOOAAO 
93 
100100MM 
00000AA1 
90 
100100MM 
} 
} 
• 
• 
• 
(offset),OOOOOAA1,110011MM,(offset) 
MOV 
mem16,mem16 
00000AA1 
93 
100100MM 
00011AAO 
94 
100101MM 
} 
} 
• 
• 
• 
(offset) ,data-8, disp-8 
TSL 
mem8, immed8,short-label 
00011AAO 
97 
100101MM 
PPPOOAA1 
98 
100110MM 
} 
} 
• 
• 
• 
(offset) 
MOVP 
mem24,ptr-reg 
PPPOOAA1 
9B 
100110MM 
10001AA1 
9C 
100111MM 
} 
} 
• 
• 
• 
(offset),disp-8 
CALL 
mem24,short-label 
10001AA1 
9F 
100111MM 
10010AA1 
9C 
100111MM 
} 
} 
+ 
• 
+ 
(offset) ,d isp-Io,d isp-h i 
LCALL 
mem24,long-label 
10010AA1 
9F 
100111MM 
RRROOAAO 
AO 
101000MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
ADDB 
register,mem8 
RRROOAAO 
A3 
101000MM 
RRROOAA1 
AO 
101000MM 
} 
} 
+ 
• 
+ 
(offset) 
ADD 
register,mem16 
RRROOAA1 
A3 
101000MM 
RRROOAAO 
A4 
101001MM 
} 
} 
• 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
ORB 
register,mem8 


RRROOAAO 
A7 
101001MM 
RRROOAA1 
A4 
101001MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
OR 
register,mem16 


RRROOAA1 
A7 
101001MM 
RRROOAAO 
A8 
101010MM 
} 
} 
+ 
• 
+ 
(offset) 
ANDB 
mem8, register 
RRROOAAO 
AB 
101010MM 


Byte 1 


Byte 2 
Bytes 3, 4, 5, 6 
ASM89 
Instruction 
Format 
Hex 
Binary 


RRROOAA1 
A8 
101010MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset) 
AND 
mem16, register 


RRROOAA1 
AB 
101010MM 
RRROOAAO 
AC 
101011MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset) 
NOTB 
reglster,mem8 


RRROOAAO 
AF 
101011MM 
RRROOAA1 
AC 
101011MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset) 
NOT 
register,mem16 


RRROOAA1 
AF 
101011MM 
00001AAO 
BO 
101100MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset),dlsp-8 
JMCE 
mem8,short-label 


00001AAO 
B3 
101100MM 
00010AAO 
BO 
101100MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset) 
,d Isp-Io, disp-h 
I 
LJMCE 
mem8, long-label 


00010AAO 
B3 
101100MM 
00001AAO 
B4 
101101MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset),dlsp-8 
JMCNE 
mem8,short-label 
00001AAO 
B7 
101101MM 
00010AAO 
B4 
101101MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset) 
,d Isp-Io, d Isp-h I 
LJMCNE 
mem8, long-label 
00010AAO 
B7 
101101MM 
BBB01AAO 
B8 
101110MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset),dlsp-8 
JNBT 
merna,bit-select, short-label 
BBB01AAO 
BB 
101110MM 
BBB10AAO 
B8 
101110MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset) 
,d Isp-Io,disp-h 
I 
LJNBT 
merna,bit-select, long-label 
BBB10AAO 
BB 
101110MM 
BBB01AAO 
BC 
101111MM 


} 
} 
• 
• 
• 


(offset),disp-8 
JBT 
merna,bit-select,short-Iabel 
BBB01AAO 
BF 
101111MM 
BBB10AAO 
BC 
101111MM 


} 
} 
• 
• 
, 
(offset) 
,d isp-Io,d 
isp-h I 
LJBT 
merna,bit-select, long-label 
BBB10AAO 
BF 
101111MM 
00001AAO 
CO 
110000MM 


} 
} 
• 
• 
• 


(offset),data-8 
ADDBI 
mem8,immed8 
00001AAO 
C3 
110000MM 
00010AA1 
CO 
110000MM 


} 
} 
• 
• 
• 


(offset) 
,data-Io, 
data-h i 
ADDI 
mem16,lmmed16 
00010AA1 
C3 
110000MM 
00001AAO 
C4 
110001MM 


} 
} 
• 
• 
• 


(offset),data-8 
ORBI 
mem8,immed8 
00001AAO 
C7 
110001MM 
00010AA1 
C4 
110001MM 


} 
} 
• 
, , 
(offset) 
,data-Io,data-h 
i 
ORI 
mem16,lmmed16 
00010AA1 
C7 
110001MM 
00001AAO 
C8 
110010MM 


} 
} 
, 
, , 
(offset),data-8 
ANDB\ 
mem8,immed8 
00001AAO 
CB 
110010MM 


Byte 1 


Byte 2 
Bytes 3, 4, 5, 6 
ASM89 
Instruction 
Format 
Hex 
Binary 


00010AA1 
C8 
110010MM 


} 
(offset),data-Io,data-hi 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
ANOI 
mem16,immed16 
00010AA1 
CB 
110010MM 
CC 
11001100 
} 
+ 
+ 
not used 


CF 
11001111 


RRROOAAO 
DO 
110100MM 


} 
} 
+ 
t 
+ 
(offset) 
AOOB 
mem8,register 
RRROOAAO 
03 
110100MM 


RRROOAA1 
DO 
110100MM 


} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
ADD 
mem16, register 
RRROOAA1 
03 
110100MM 
RRROOAAO 
04 
110101MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
ORB 
mem8,register 
RRROOAAO 
07 
110101MM 
RRROOAA1 
04 
110101MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
OR 
mem16, register 


RRROOAA1 
07 
110101MM 
RRROOAAO 
08 
110110MM 


} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
AN DB 
mem8,register 


RRROOAAO 
DB 
110110MM 
RRROOAA1 
08 
110110MM 
} 
} 
t 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
AND 
mem16,register 
RRROOAA1 
DB 
110110MM 
RRROOAAO 
DC 
110111MM 


} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
NOTB 
mem8,register 
RRROOAAO 
OF 
11b111MM 


RRROOAA1 
DC 
110111MM 


} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) 
NOT 
mem16, register 
RRROOAA1 
OF 
110111MM 
00001AAO 
EO 
111000MM 


} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset), d isp-8 
JNZB 
mem8, short-label 
00001AAO 
E3 
111000MM 
00001AA1 
EO 
111000MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset).disp-8 
JNZ 
mem16,short-label 
00001AA1 
E3 
111000MM 
00010AAO 
EO 
111000MM 
} 
} 
+ 
t 
+ 
(offset) ,d isp-Io ,d isp-h i 
LJNZB 
mem8,long-label 
00010AAO 
E3 
111000MM 
00010AA1 
EO 
111000MM 
} 
} 
+ 
+ 
+ 
(offset) ,d isp-Io, d isp-h i 
LJNZ 
mem16,longlabel 
00010AA1 
E3 
111000MM 


00001AAO 
E4 
111001MM 


} 
} 
+ 
t 
t 
(offset),disp-8 
JZB 
mem8,short-label 
00001AAO 
E7 
111001MM 
00001AA1 
E4 
111001MM 


} 
} 
t 
t 
t 
(offset),disp-8 
JZ 
mem16,short-label 
00001AA1 
E7 
111001MM 


Byte 1 


Byte 2 
Bytes 3, 4, 5, 6 
ASM89 
Instruction 
Format 


Hex 
Binary 


00010AAO 
E4 
111001MM 
} 
} 
t 
t 
t 
(offset) ,d isp-Io, disp-h i 
LJZB 
mem8,long-label 
00010AAO 
E7 
111001MM 


00010AA1 
E4 
111001MM 
} 
} 
t 
t 
t 
(offset) ,d isp-Io,d isp-hi 
LJZ 
mem16,long-label 
00010AA1 
E7 
111001MM 


OOOOOAAO 
E8 
111010MM 
} 
} 
t 
t 
t 
(offset) 
INCB 
mem8 


OOOOOAAO 
EB 
111010MM 
00000AA1 
E8 
111010MM 
} 
} 
t 
t 
t 
(offset) 
INC 
mem16 


00000AA1 
EB 
111010MM 
OOOOOAAO 
EC 
111011MM 


} 
} 
t 
t 
t 
(offset) 
DECB 
mem8 


OOOOOAAO 
EF 
111011MM 
00000AA1 
EC 
111011MM 


} 
(offset) 
} 
t 
t 
t 
DEC 
mem16 


00000AA1 
EF 
111011MM 
FO 
11110000 


} 
t 
t 
not used 


F3 
11110000 
BBBOOAAO 
F4 
111101MM 


} 
(offset) 
} 
t 
t 
t 
SETB 
mem8,0-7 
BBBOOAAO 
F7 
111101MM 
BBBOOAAO 
F8 
111110MM 


} 
(offset) 
} 
t 
t 
t 
CLR 
mem8,0-7 


BBBOOAAO 
FB 
111110MM 
FC 
11111100 


} 
t 
t 
not used 


FF 
11111111 
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NOTES 


This appendix contains Intel application notes pertinent to the 8086 family microprocessors. 
The following 
application notes, in the order listed, have been included within this appendix: 


AP-67 
AP-6l 
AP-50 
AP-5l 
AP-59 
AP-28A 
AP-43 


8086 System Design 
Multitasking for the 8086 
Debugging Strategies and Considerations for 8089 Systems 
Designing 8086, 8088, 8089 Multiprocessing Systems with the 8289 Bus Arbiter 
Using the 8259A Programmable 
Interrupt Controller 
Intel® Multibus ™ Interfacing 
Using the iSBC-957™ Execution Vehicle for Executing 8086 Program Code 


inter 
APPLICATION 
NOTE 


2. 8086 OVERVIEW AND BASIC SYSTEM 
CONCEPTS 


A. Bus Cycle Definition 
B. Address and Data Bus Concepts 
C. System Data Bus Concepts 
D. Multiprocessor Environment 


3. 8086 SYSTEM DETAILS 


A. Operating 
Modes 
B. Clock Generation 
C. Reset 
D. Ready Implementation and Timing 
E. Interrupt Structure 
F. Interpreting the 8086 Bus Timing Diagrams 
G. Bus Control Transfer 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The 8086 family, Intel's new series of microprocessors 
and system 
components, 
offers 
the designer an ad· 


vanced system architecture which can be structured to 
satisfy 
a broad range of applications. 
The variety of 
speed, configuration 
and component selections 
avail· 
able within the family enables optimization of a specific 
design to both cost and performance objectives. More 
important however, the 8086 family concept allows the 
designer to develop a family of systems providing multi· 
pie levels of enhancement within a single design and a 
growth path for future designs. 


This application 
note is directed toward the implemen· 
tation of the system hardware and will provide an in· 
troduction 
to a representative sample of the systems 
configurable 
with the 8086 CPU member of the family. 


Application techniques and timing analysis will be given 
to aid the designer in understanding the system require· 
ments, 
advantages 
and 
limitations. 
Additional 
Intel 
publications 
the reader may wish to reference are the 
8086 User's Manual (9800722A), 8086 Assembly 
Lan· 


guage 
Reference Guide 
(9800749A), Ap·28A 
MULTI· 


8US™ 
Interfacing 
(980058768), INTEL MULTI8US™ 


SPECIFICATION (9800683), AP·45 Using the 8202 Dy· 
namic 
RAM Controller 
(9800809A), Ap·51 Designing 


8086, 8088, 8089 Multiprocessor 
Systems with the 8289 


8us Arbiter and Ap·59 Using the 8259A Programmable 
Interrupt Controller. References to other Intel publica· 
tions will be made throughout this note. 


2. 8086 OVERVIEW AND BASIC SYSTEM CONCEPTS 


2A. 8086 Bus Cycle Definition 


The 8086 is a true 16·bit microprocessor 
with 16·bit in· 


ternal and external data paths, one megabyte of memory 
address space (2**20) and a separate 64K byte (2**16) 
110 address space. The CPU communicates with its ex· 
ternal environment via a twenty·bit time multiplexed ad· 
dress, status and data bus and a command bus. To 
transfer data or fetch instructions, 
the CPU executes a 


bus cycle (Fig. 2A1).The minimum bus cycle consists of 
four CPU clock cycles called T states. During the first T 
state (T1),the CPU asserts an address on the twenty·bit 
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multiplexed address/data/status bus. For the second T 
state (T2), the CPU removes the address from the bus 
and either three·states ifs outputs on the lower sixteen 
bus lines in preparation for a read cycle or asserts write 
data. Data bus transceivers are enabled in either T1 or 
T2 depending on the 8086 system configuration and the 
direction of the transfer (into or out of the CPU). Read, 
write or interrupt acknowledge commands are always 
enabled in T2. The maximum mode 8086 configuration 
(to be discussed later) also provides a write command 
enabled in T3 to guarantee data setup time prior to com· 
mand activation. 


During T2, the upper four multiplexed bus lines switch 
from 
address 
(A19-A16) 
to 
bus 
cycle 
status 
(S6,S5,S4,S3). The status 
information 
(Table 2A1) is 
available primarily for diagnostic monitoring. However, 
a decode of S3 and S4 could be used to select one of 
four banks of memory, one assigned to each segment 
register. This technique allows partitioning the memory 
by segment to expand the memory addressing beyond 
one megabyte. It also provides a degree of protection by 
preventing erroneous write operations to one segment 
from overlapping into another segment and destroying 
information in that segment. 


The CPU continues to provide status information on the 
upper four bus lines during T3 and will either continue 
to assert write data or sample read data on the lower six- 
teen bus lines. If the selected memory or I/O device is 
not capable of transferring data at the maximum CPU 
transfer 
rate, the device must signal 
the CPU "not 
ready" and force the CPU to insert additional 
clock 
cycles (Wait states TW) after T3. The 'not ready' indica· 
tion must be presented to the CPU by the start of T3. 
Bus activity during TW is the same as T3. When the 
selected device has had sufficient time to complete the 
transfer, it asserts "Ready" and allows the CPU to con- 
tinue from the TW states. The CPU will latch the data on 
the bus during the last wait state or during T3 if no wait 
states are requested. The bus cycle is terminated in T4 
(command lines are disabled and the selected external 
device deselects from the bus). The bus cycle appears 
to devices in the system as an asynchronous event con- 
sisting of an address to select the device followed by a 
read strobe or data and a write strobe. The selected 
device accepts bus data during a write cycle and drives 
the desired data onto the bus during a read cycle. On ter· 
mination of the command, the device latches write data 
or disables its bus drivers. The only control the device 
has on the bus cycle is the insertion of wait cycles. 


The 8086 CPU only executes a bus cycle when instruc- 
tions 
or operands 
must 
be transferred 
to or from 
memory or I/O devices. When not executing a bus cycle, 
the bus interface executes idle cycles (TI). During the 
idle cycles, the CPU continues to drive status informa- 
tion from the previous bus cycle on the upper address 
lines. If the previous bus cycle was a write, the CPU con· 
tinues to drive the write data onto the multiplexed bus 
until the start of the next bus cycle. If the CPU executes 
idle cycles following a read cycle, the CPU will not drive 
the 
lower 16 bus lines until 
the next bus cycle 
is 
required. 


Since the CPU prefetches up to six bytes of the instruc· 
tion stream for storage and execution from an internal 
instruction 
queue, the relationship of instruction 
fetch 
and associated operand transfers 
may be skewed in 
time and separated by additional instruction 
fetch bus 
cycles. In general, if an instruction 
is fetched into the 
8086's internal instruction 
queue, several additional in· 
structions 
may be fetched 
before the instruction 
is 
removed from the queue and executed_ If the instruction 
being executed from the queue is a jump or other con· 
trol transfer instruction, 
any instructions 
remaining in 
the queue are not executed and are discarded with no ef- 
fect on the CPU's operation. The bus activity observed 
during execution of a specific instruction 
is dependent 
on the 
preceding 
instructions 
but 
is always 
deter· 
ministic within the specific sequence_ 


S3 
S4 
o 
0 
Alternate (relative to the ESsegment) 


1 
0 
Stack (relative to the SS segment) 
o 
1 
Code/None (relative to the CS seg· 
ment or a default of zero) 


1 
1 
Data (relative to the OS segment) 


S5= IF (interrupt enable flag) 
S6= 0 (indicates the 8086 is on the bus) 


2B. 8086 Address and Data Bus Concepts 


Since the majority of system memories and peripherals 
require a stable address for the duration of the bus 
cycle, the address on the multiplexed address/data bus 
during T1 should be latched and the latched address 
used to select the desired peripheral or memory loca· 
tion. Since the 8086 has a 16·bit data bus, the multi· 
plexed bus components of the 8085 family are not ap- 
plicable to the 8086 (a device on address/data bus lines 
8-15 will not be able to receive the byte selection ad- 
dress on lines 0-7).To demultiplex the bus (Fig. 2B1a), 
the 8086 system 
provides an Address 
Latch Enable 
signal (ALE) to capture the address in either the 8282 or 
8283 8·bit bi-stable latches (Diag. 2B1). The latches are 
either inverting (8283) or non·inverting (8282) and have 
outputs driven by three·state buffers that supply 32 mA 
drive capability and can switch a 300 pF capacitive load 
in 22 ns (inverting) or 30 ns (non-inverting). They prop- 
agate the address through to the outputs while ALE is 
high and latch the address on the falling edge of ALE_ 
This 
only 
delays 
address 
access 
and 
chip 
select 
decoding by the propagation delay of the latch. The out- 
puts are enabled through the low active OE input. The 
demultiplexing 
of the 
multiplexed 
address/data 
bus 
(Iatchings of the address from the multiplexed bus), can 
be done locally at appropriate points in the system or at 
the CPU with a separate address bus distributing 
the ad· 
dress throughout the system (Fig. 2B1b). For optimum 
system performance and -compatibility with multiproc- 
essor and MULTIBUS™ configurations, 
the latter tech- 
nique is strongly recommended over the first. The reo 
mainder of this note will 
assume the bus is demul- 
tiplexed at the CPU. 
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The programmer views the 8086 memory address space 
as a sequence of one million bytes in which any byte 
may contain an eight bit data element and any two con· 
secutive bytes may contain a 16·bit data element. There 
is no constraint on byte or word addresses (boundaries). 
The address space is physically implemented on a six- 
teen bit data bus by dividing the address space into two 
banks of up to 512K bytes (Fig. 2B2). One bank is con- 
nected to the lower half of the sixteen·bit data bus (D7-0) 
and contains even addressed bytes (AO= 0). The other 
bank is connected to the upper half of the data bus 
(D15-8) and contains odd addressed bytes (AO= 1). A 
specific byte within each bank is selected by address 
lines A19·A1. To perform byte transfers 
to even ad· 
dresses (Fig. 2B3a), the information is transferred over 
the lower half of the data bus (D7·0).AO(active low) is 
used to enable the bank connected to the lower half of 
the data bus to participate 
in the transfer. Another 
signal provided by the 8086, Bus High Enable (BHE), is 
used to disable the bank on the upper half of the data 
bus from participating in the transfer. This is necessary 
to prevent a write operation to the lower bank from 
destroying 
data in the upper bank. Since BHE is a 
multiplexed signal with timing identical to the A19-A16 
address lines, it also should be latched with ALE to pro- 
vide a stable signal during the bus cycle. During T2 
through T4, the BHE output is multiplexed with status 
line S7 which is equal to BHE. To perform byte transfers 
to odd addresses (Fig. 2B3b), the information 
is trans· 


ferred over the upper half of the data bus (D15-D8)while 
BHE (active 
low) enables 
the 
upper 
bank and AO 
disables the lower bank. Directing the data transfer to 
the appropriate half of the data bus and activation of 
BHE and AOis performed by the 8086, transparent to the 
programmer. As an example, consider loading a byte of 
data into the CL register (lower half of the CX register) 
from an odd addressed memory location (referenced 
over the upper half of the 16·bit data bus). The data is 
transferred into the 8086 over the upper 8 bits of the 
data bus, automatically 
redirected to the lower half of 
the 8086 internal 16·bit data path and stored into the CL 
register. This capability also allows byte I/O transfers 
with the AL register to be directed to I/O devices con- 
nected to either the upper or lower half of the 16·bit data 
bus. 


To access even addressed sixteen bit words (two con- 
secutive bytes with the least significant byte at an even 


An 


dressed 16-bit word (Fig. 2B3d), the least significant 
byte (addressed by A19-A1) is first transferred over the 
upper half of the bus (odd addressed byte, upper bank, 
BHE low active and AO= 1).The most significant byte is 
accessed by incrementing 
the address (A19-AO)which 


allows A19-A1 to address the next physical word loca- 
tion (remember, AOwas equal to one which indicated a 
word referenced from an odd byte boundary). A second 
bus cycle is then executed to perform the transfer of the 
most significant 
byte with the lower bank (AOis now ac- 
tive low and BHE is high). The sequence is automatically 
executed by the 8086 whenever a word transfer is ex- 
ecuted to an odd address. Directing the upper and lower 
bytes of the 8086's internal sixteen-bit registers to the 
appropriate 
halves of the data bus is also performed 


automatically 
by the 8086 and is transparent to the pro- 


grammer. 
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Figure 2838. 
Even Addressed 
Byte Transfer 


A'9-A, 
D,s-Oe 
SHE (LOW) 
07-00 
Ao (HIGH) 


Figure 2B3b. Odd Addressed 
Byt, Trans.ar 


During a byte read, the CPU floats the entire sixteen-bit 
data bus even though data is only expected on the upper 
or lower half of the data bus. As will be demonstrated 
later, this action simplifies the chip select decoding re- 
quirements for read only devices (ROM, EPROM).During 
a byte write operation, the 8086 will drive the entire 
sixteen-bit data bus. The information on the half of the 
data bus not transferring 
data is indeterminate. These 
concepts also apply to the I/O address space. Specific 
examples of I/O and memory interfacing are considered 
in the corresponding sections. 


2C. System Data Bus Concepts 


When referring to the system data bus, two implemen- 
tation alternatives 
must be considered; 
(a) the multi- 


plexed address/data bus (Fig. 2C1a) and a data bus buf- 
fered from the multiplexed 
bus by transceivers 
(Fig. 


2C1b). 


If memory or I/O devices are connected directly to the 
multiplexed 
bus, 
the 
designer 
must 
guarantee 
the 


devices do not corrupt the address on the bus during T1. 


To avoid this, device output drivers should not be enabl- 
ed by the device chip select, but should have an output 
enable controlled 
by the system read signal (Fig. 2C2). 


The 8086 timing guarantees that read is not valid.until 
after the address is latched by ALE (Oiag. 2C1). All Intel 
peripherals, EPROM products and RAM's for microproc- 
essors provide output enable or read inputs to allow 
connection to the multiplexed bus. 


Several techniques are available for interfacing devices 
without output enables to the multiplexed bus but each 
introduces 
other restrictions 
or limitations. 
Consider 


Figure 2C3 which has chip select gated with read and 
write. Two problems exist with this technique. First, the 
chip select access time is reduced to the read access 
time, 
and may require a faster 
device 
if maximum 


system performance (no wait states) is to be achieved 
(Oiag. 2C2). Second, the designer must verify that chip 
select to write setup and hold times for the device are 
not violated (Oiag. 2C3).Alternate techniques can be ex- 
tracted from the bus interfacing techniques given later 
in this section but are subject to the associated restric- 
tions. 
In general, the best solution 
is obtained 
with 


devices having output enables. 


A subsequent limitation 
on the multiplexed 
bus is the 


8086's drive capability of 2.0 mA and capacitive loading 
of 100 pF to guarantee the specified 
A.C. character- 


istics. 
Assuming 
capacitive 
loads of 20 pF per I/O 


device, 12 pF per address latch and 5-12 pF per memory 
device, a system mix of three peripherals and two to 
four memory devices (per bus line) are close to the 
loading limit. 
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_ 


ADDR--<~ 
_ 


1 
CS IS NOT VALID PRIOR TO WRITE AND BECOMES ACTIVE ONE OR TWO GATE 
DELAYS LATER. 


2 
CS REMAINS 
VALID AFTER WRITE ONE OR TWO GATE DELAYS. 


To satisfy the capacitive loading and drive requirements 
of larger systems, the data bus must be buffered. The 
8286 non-inverting and 8287 inverting octal transceivers 
are offered as part of the 8086 fami Iy to satisfy this re- 
quirement. They have three-state output 
buffers that 


drive 32 mA on the bus interface and 10 mA on the CPU 
interface and can switch capacitive loads of 300 pF at 
the bus interface and 100 pF on the CPU interface in 22 
ns (8287)or 30 ns (8286).To enable and control the direc- 
tion of the transceivers, the 8086 system provides Data 
ENable (DEN) and Data Transmit/Receive (DT/R)signals 
(Fig. 2C1b). These signals provide the appropriate tim- 
ing to guarantee isolation of the multiplexed bus from 
the system during T1 and elimination of bus contention 
with the CPU during read and write (Diag. 2C4).Although 
the memory and peripheral devices are isolated from the 
CPU (Fig. 2C4), bus contention 
may still exist in the 


system if the devices do not have an output enable con- 
trol other than chip select. AS an example, bus conten- 
tion will exist during transition from one chip select to 
another (the newly selected device begins driving the 
bus before the previous device has disabled its drivers). 
Another, more severe case exists during a write cycle. 
From chip select to write active, a device whose outputs 
are controlled 
only by chip select, will drive the bus 


simultaneously with write data being driven through the 
transceivers by the CPU (Diag. 2C5). The same tech- 
nique given for circumventing 
these problems on the 


multiplexed bus can be applied here with the same limi- 
tations. 


One last extension to the bus implementation 
is a sec- 


ond level of buffering to reduce the total load seen by 
devices on the system bus (Fig. 2C5). This is typically 
done for multi board systems and isolation of memory 
arrays. The concerns with this configuration are the ad- 
ditional delay for access and more important, control of 
the second transceiver in relationship to the system bus 
and the device being interfaced 
to the system bus. 


Several techniques for controlling 
the transceiver are 


given in Figure 2C6. This first 
technique (Fig. 2C6a) 


simply 
distributes 
DEN and 
DTiA 
throughout 
the 


system. DT/Ris inverted to provide proper direction con- 
trol for the second level transceivers. The second exam- 
ple (Fig. 2C6b) provides control for devices with output 
enables. RD is used to normally direct data from the 
system bus to the peripheral. The buffer is selected 
whenever a device on the local bus is chip selected. Bus 
contention is possible on the device's local bus during a 
read as the read simultaneously enables the device out- 
put and changes the transceiver direction. The conten- 
tion may also occur as the read is terminated. 


For devices without output enables, the same technique 
can be applied (Fig. 2C6c) if the chip select to the device 
is conditioned 
by read or write. Controlling 
the chip 


select with read/write prevents the device from driving 
against the transceiver 
prior to the command being 


received. The limitations with this technique are access 
limited to read/write time and limited CS to write setup 
and hold times. 
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Figure 2C6c. 
Bullerlng 
Device. 
without ooRli and with Common 
or Separate Input/Output 


An alternate technique applicable to devices with and 
without 
output enables is shown in Figure 2C6d. RD 


again controls the direction of the transceiver but it is 
not enabled until a command and chip select are active. 
The possibility 
for bus contention 
still 
exists 
but is 


reduced to variations 
in output 
enable vs. direction 


change time for the transceiver. Fuil access time from 
chip select is now available, but data wiil not be valid 
prior to write and will only be held valid after write by the 
delay to disable the transceiver. 


MEMORY/I/O 
DEVICE 


Figure 2C6d. 
Bullerlng 
Device. 
without oEiRli and with Common 


or Separate 
Input/Output 


One last technique is given for devices with separate in- 
puts and outputs (Fig. 2C6e).Separate bus receivers and 
drivers are provided rather than a single transceiver. The 
receiver is always enabled while the bus driver is con· 
troiled by RD and chip select. The only possibility 
for 


bus 
contention 
in this 
system 
occurs 
as multiple 


devices on each line of the local read bus are enabled 
and disabled during chip selection changes. 


Throughout this note, the multiplexed 
bus wiil be con· 


sidered the local CPU bus and the demultiplexed 
ad· 


dress and buffered data bus will be the system bus. For 
additional 
information 
on 
bus 
contention 
and 
the 


system problems associated with it, refer to Appendix 1. 
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20. 
Multiprocessor 
Environment 


The 8086 architecture supports multiprocessor systems 
based on the concept of a shared system bus (Fig. 2D1). 
All CPU's in the system communicate with each other 
and share resources via the system bus. The bus may be 
either the Intel Multibus™ system bus or an extension 
of the system bus defined in the previous section. The 
major 
addition 
required to the demultiplexed 
system 
bus is arbitration logic to control access to the system 
bus. As each CPU asynchronously requests access to 
the shared bus, the arbitration logic resolves priorities 
and grants bus access to the highest priority CPU. Hav· 
ing gained access to the bus, the CPU completes its 
transfer and will either relinquish the bus or wait to be 
forced 
to 
relinquish 
the 
bus. For a discussion 
on 
Multibus™ arbitration techniques, refer to AP·28A, Intel 
Multibus™ Interfacing. 


To support 
a multimaster 
interface 
to the Multibus 
system bus for the 8086 family, the 8289 bus arbiter is 
included as part of the family. The 8289 is compatible 
with the 8086's local bus and in conjunction 
with the 
8288 bus controller, implements the Multlbus protocol 
for bus arbitration. The 8289 provides a variety of arbitra· 
tion and prioritization 
techniques to allow optimization 
of bus availability, throughput and utilization of shared 
resources. Additional 
features (implemented 
through 


strapping 
options) 
extend 
the configuration 
options 


beyond a pure CPU interface to the multimaster system 
bus for access to shared resources to Include concur· 
rent support of a local CPU bus for private resources. 
For specific configurations 
and additional information 
on the 8289, refer to application note AP·51. 


3. 8086 
SYSTEM 
DETAILS 


3A. 
Operating 
Modes 


Possibly the most unique feature of the 8086 is the abill· 
ty to select the base machine configuration most suited 
to the application. The MN/MX input to the 8086 is a 
strapping option which allows the designer to select 
between two functional 
definitions 
of a subset of the 


8086 outputs. 


MINIMUM MODE 


The minimum 
mode 8086 (Fig. 3A1) is optimized 
for 


small 
to 
medium (one or two 
boards), single 
CPU 


systems. Its system architecture is directed at satisfy· 
ing the requirements of the lower to middle segment of 
high performance 16·bit applications. 
The CPU main· 


tains the full megabyte memory space, 64K byte I/O 
space and 16·bit data path. The CPU directly provides all 
bus 
control 
(DT/R, DEN, 
ALE, 
M/iO), 
commands 


(RD,WR,INTA) and a simple 
CPU preemption 
mech· 


anism (HOLD, HLDA) compatible 
with 
existing 
DMA 


controllers. 


MAXIMUM MODE 


The maximum mode (Fig. 3A2) extends the system ar· 
chitecture 
to support 
multiprocessor 
configurations, 


and local 
instruction 
set extension 
processors 
(co· 


processors). Through addition of the 8288 bipolar bus 
controller, the 8086 outputs assigned to bus control and 
commands in the minimum mode are redefined to allow 
these extensions and enhance general system perform· 
ance. Specifically, (1)two prioritized levels of processor 
preemption 
(RQ/GTO, RQ/GT1) 
allow 
multiple 
proc· 


essors to reside on the 8086's local bus and share its in· 
terface to the system bus, (2)Oueue status (OSO,OS1)is 
available to allow 
external 
devices 
like ICE™·86 or 


special instruction set extension co-processors to track 
the CPU Instruction 
execution, (3) access control 
to 


shared resources in multiprocessor 
systems 
is sup· 


ported 
by a hardware bus lock 
mechanism 
and (4) 


system command and configuration 
options 
are ex· 


panded via ancillary devices like the 8288 bus controller 
and 8289 bus arbiter. 


The queue status indicates what information 
is being 


removed from the internal queue and when the queue is 
being reset due to a transfer of control (Table 3A1). By 
monitoring 
the SO,51,52 status lines for instructions 


entering the 8086 (1,0,0 indicates code access while AO 
and BHE Indicate word or byte) and OSO, OS1 for In· 
structions leaving the 8086's internal queue, it is possi· 
ble to track the instruction 
execution. Since Instruc· 


tions are executed from the 8086's internal queue, the 
queue status Is presented each CPU clock cycle and is 
not related to the bus cycle activity. This mechanism (1) 
allows 
a co·processor 
to 
detect 
execution 
of 
an 


ecution of a specific memory location. An example of a 
circuit used by ICE is given in Figure 3A3. The first up 
down counter tracks the depth of the queue while the 
second captures the queue depth on a match. The sec- 
ond counter decrements 
on further fetches from the 
queue until the queue is flushed or the count goes to 
zero Indicating 
execution 
of the match address. The 


first 
counter 
decrements 
on fetch 
from 
the 
queue 
(QsO= 1) and 
Increments 
on code fetches 
into 
the 


to the counter (T201 and T301) unless a single oyte 
15 


loaded over the upper half of the bus (AO-P Is high). 
Since the execution unit (EU)is not synchronized to the 
bus Interface unit (BIU), a fetch from the queue can oc- 
cur simultaneously 
with a transfer into the queue. The 


exclusive-or 
gate driving 
the ENP input 
of the first 
counter allows these simultaneous operations to cancel 
each other and not modify the queue depth. 
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The queue status is valid during the CLK cycle after 
which the queue operation is performed. 


To address the problem of controlling access to shared 
resources, the maximum mode 8086 provides a hard- 
ware 
LOCK output. 
The LOCK output 
is activated 
through 
the instruction 
stream by execution 
of the 
LOCK prefix instruction. The LOCK output goes active 
in the first CPU clock cycle following execution of the 
prefix and remains active until the clock following the 
completion of the instruction following the LOCK prefix. 
To 
provide 
bus 
access 
control 
in 
multiprocessor 
systems, the LOCK signal should be incorporated into 
the system bus arbitration logic resident to the CPU. 


During normal multiprocessor 
system operation, 
pri- 
ority of the shared system bus is determined by the ar- 
bitration 
circuitry 
on a cycle by cycle basis. As each 
CPU requires a transfer over the system bus, it requests 
access to the bus via its resident bus arbitration logic. 
When the CPU gains priority (determined by the system 
bus arbitration 
scheme and any associated 
logic), it 
takes control of the bus, performs its bus cycle and 
either maintains bus control, voluntarily 
releases the 
bus or is forced off the bus by the loss of priority. The 
lock mechanism prevents the CPU from losing bus con- 
trol (either voluntarily or by force) and guarantees a CPU 
the ability to execute multiple bus cycles (during execu- 


tion of the locked instruction) without intervention and 
possible 
corruption 
of the data by another 
CPU. A 
classic 
use of the mechanism is the 'TEST and SET 
semaphore' 
during 
which 
a CPU must read from 
a 
shared memory location and return data to the location 
without 
allowing another CPU to reference the same 
location between the TEST operation (read)and the SET 
operation (write). In the 8086this is accomplished with a 
locked exchange instruction. 


LOCK XCHG reg, MEMORY; 
reg Is any register 
;MEMORY is the address 
of the 


;semaphore 


The activity of the LOCK output is shown in Diagram 
3A1. Another interesting use of the LOCK for multiproc- 
essor systems is a locked block move which allows high 
speed message transfer from one CPU's message buf- 
fer to another. 


During the locked instruction, 
a request for processor 
preemption (RQ/Gn is recorded but not acknowledged 
until completion 
of the locked instruction. 
The LOCK 
has no direct affect on interrupts. 
As an exam.Ele, a 
locked HALT instruction will cause HOLD (or RQ/Gn re- 
quests to be ignored but will allow the CPU to exit the 
HALT state on an interrupt. In general, prefix bytes are 
considered extensions of the Instructions they precede. 
Therefore, interrupts that occur during execution of a 
prefix are not acknowledged (assuming interrupts are 
enabled) until completion 
of the instruction 
following 
the prefixes (except for instructions which allow servic- 
ing interrupts during their execution, I.e., HALT, WAIT 
and repeated string primitives). Note that multiple prefix 
bytes may precede an instruction. As another example, 
consider a 'string primitive' preceded by the repetition 


MHBYTE AND 1 - 
MATCH 
CONDITIONS 
elKA 
- 
CPU CLOCK 
OSl, aso 
- 
CPU QUEUE STATUS 
T301, 1201 
- 
T STATES T3 and 12 (CLOCK 
lOW 
TIME.01) 


SOlH-nu:f 
- 
CPU STATUS 
SO-52 
C ACCESS 
- 
CODE ACCESS 
aCTO 
- 
QUEUE MATCH 
AO·P 
- 
SINGLE 
BYTE ON UPPER HALF OF THE BUS 


prefix (REP) which is interruptible 
after each execution 
of the string primitive. 
This holds even if the REP prefix 
is combined 
with the lOCK 
prefix and prevents 
inter- 
rupts 
from 
being 
locked 
out during 
a block 
move or 
other repeated string 
operation. 
As long as the opera- 
tion is not interrupted, 
lOCK remains active. Further in- 
formation 
on the 
operation 
of an interrupted 
string 
operation with multiple 
prefixes is presented in the sec- 
tion dealing with the 8086 interrupt 
structure. 


Three additional 
status lines (SO, 51, 52) are defined to 
provide communications 
with the 8288 and 8289. The 
status 
lines tell the 8288 when to initiate 
a bus cycle, 


what type of command to issue and when to terminate 
the bus cycle. The 8288 samples the status lines at the 
beginning 
of each CPU clock (ClK). To initiate a bus cy- 


cle, the CPU drives the status 
lines from the passive 
state (SO, 51, 52 = 1) to one of seven possible command 
codes (Table 3A2). This occurs on the rising edge of the 
clock during T4 of the previous bus cycle or a TI (idle cy- 
cle, no current bus activity). The 8288 detects the status 
change by sampling the status lines on the high to low 
transition 
of each clock cycle. The 8288 starts a bus cy- 
cle by generating 
ALE and appropriate 
buffer direction 
control 
In the clock cycle immediately 
following 
detec- 
tion of the status change (T1). The bus transceivers 
and 
the selected 
command 
are enabled 
in the next clock 
cycle (T2) (or T3 for normal write commands). When the 
status 
returns 
to the passive state, the 8288 will 
ter- 


minate the command 
as shown in Diagram 3A2. 5ince 
the CPU will not return the status to the passive state 
until 
the 'ready' 
Indication 
is received, 
the 8288 will 
maintain 
active 
command 
and 
bus 
control 
for 
any 
number of wait cycles. 
The status 
lines may also be 
used by other 
processors 
on the 8086's local bus to 
monitor 
bus activity 
and control 
the 8288 if they gain 
control 
of the local bus. 


S2 
S1 
So 
o (lOW) 
0 
0 
Interrupt Acknowledge 
0 
0 
1 
Read 110Port 
0 
1 
0 
Write I/O Port 
0 
1 
1 
Halt 
1 (HIGH) 
0 
0 
Code Access 
1 
0 
1 
Read Memory 
1 
1 
0 
Write Memory 
1 
1 
1 
Passive 


The 8288 provides the bus control (DEN, DT/A, ALE) and 
commands 
(INTA, MRDC, 10RC, MWTC, AMWC, 10WC, 
AIOWC) removed from the CPU. The command structure 
has separate read and write commands 
for memory and 
110to provide compatibility 
with the Multibus 
command 
structure. 


The advanced write commands 
are enabled one clock 


period earlier than the normal write to accommodate 
the 
wider write pulse widths 
often required by peripherals 
and static 
RAMs. The normal write provides data setup 
prior to write to accommodate 
dynamic RAM memories 
and I/O devices which strobe data on the leading edge of 
write. The advanced write commands 
do not guarantee 
that data is valid prior to the leading edge of the com- 
mand. The DEN signal in the maximum mode is Inverted 
from the minimum 
mode to extend transceiver 
control 
by allowing 
logical 
conjunction 
of 
DEN 
with 
other 
signals. While not appearing to be a significant 
benefit 


in the basic maximum mode configuration, 
introduction 
of interrupt 
control 
and various system 
configurations 
will 
demonstrate 
the 
usefulness 
of 
qualifying 
DEN. 


Diagram 3A3 compares the timing of the minimum 
and 
maximum 
mode bus transfer 
commands. 
Although 
the 
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4 
SINCE 
QUEUE 
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CYCLE, 
THE lOCK 
OUTPUT 
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ACTIVE 
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WITH 
THE 
START 
OF THE 
NEXT 
INSTRUCTION 
AND 
REMAINS 
ACTIVE 
FOR 
ONE 
CLOCK 
CYCLE 
FOLLOWING 
THE 
INSTRUCTION. 


5 
IF THE 
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THE 
lOCK 
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QUEUE, 
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LOCK 
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maximum 
mode configuration 
is designed for multi- 
processor 
environments, 
large 
single 
CPU designs 


(either Multibus systems or greater than two PC boards) 
should also use the maximum mode. Since the 8288 is a 
bipolar dedicated controller device, its output drive for 
the commands (32 mAl and tolerances on AC character- 
istics (timing parameters and worse case delays) pro- 
vide better large system performance than the minimum 
mode 8086. 


In addition to assuming the functions removed from the 
CPU, the 8288 provides additional strapping options and 
controls to support multiprocessor 
configurations 
and 


peripheral devices on the CPU local bus. These capa- 
bilities 
allow assigning 
resources (memory or 110) as 


shared (available on the Multibus system bus) or private 
(accessible only by this CPU) to red.uce contention 
for 


access to the Multibus system bus and improve multi- 
CPU system performance. Specific configuration 
possi- 


bilities are discussed in AP-51. 
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38. Clock Generation 


The 8086 requires a clock signal with fast rise and fall 
times (10 ns maxI between low and high voltages of 
- 0.5 to + 0.6 low and 3.9 to VCC+ 1.0 high. The max· 
imum clock frequency of the 8086 is 5 MHz and 8 MHz 
for the 8086-2.Since the design of the 8086 incorporates 
dynamic cells, a minimum frequency of 2 MHz is re- 
quired to retain the state of the machine. Due to the 
minimum 
frequency 
requirement, 
single 
stepping 
or 


cycling of the CPU may not be accomplished 
by dis· 
abling the clock. The timing and voltage requirements of 
the CPU clock are shown in Figure 3B1. In general, for 
frequencies 
below the maximum, the CPU clock need 


not satisfy the frequency dependent pulse width limi· 
tations 
stated 
in the 8086 data sheet. 
The values 


specified only reflect the minimum values which must 
be satisfied 
and are stated in terms of the maximum 


clock frequency. As the clock frequency approaches the 
maximum frequency of the CPU, the clock must con- 
form to a 33% duty cycle to satisfy the CPU minimum 
clock low and high time specifications. 


An optimum 
33% duty cycle clock with the required 


voltage levels and transition times can be obtained with 
the 8284 clock generator (Fig. 3B2). Either an external 
frequency source or a series resonant crystal may drive 
the 8284. The selected source must oscillate at 3X the 
desired CPU frequency. To select the crystal Inputs of 
the 8284 as the frequency source for clock generation, 
the FIC Input to the 8284 must be strapped to ground. 
The strapping option allows selecting either the crystal 
or the external frequency Input as the source for clock 
generation. Although the 8284 provides an Input for a 
tank circuit 
to accommodate 
overtone mode crystals, 
fundamental mode crystals are recommended for more 
accurate and stable frequency generation. When selec· 
tlng a crystal for use with the 8284, the series resistance 
should be as low as possible. Since other circuit com· 
ponents will tend to shift the operating frequency from 
resonance, the operating 
impedance will typically 
be 


higher than the specified 
series resistance. 
If the at· 


tenuatlon 
of the oscillator's 
feedback circuit 
reduces 


the loop gain to less than one, the oscillator 
will fall. 


Since the oscillator delays In the 8284 appear as Induc· 
tlve elements to the crystal, causing It to run at a fre· 
quency 
below that 
of the pure series 
resonance, a 


capacitor should be placed In series with the crystal and 
the X2 Input of the 8284.This capacitor serves to cancel 
this Inductive element. The value of the capacitor (CL) 


must not cause the impedance of the feedback circuit to 
reduce the loop gain below one. The impedance of the 
capacitor is a function of the operating frequency and 
can be determined from the following equation: 


XCL= 1/2n*F*CL 


XTAL Cl 
~ 
CL 
13 Fit 


It is recommended that the crystal 
series resistance 


plus XCL be kept less than 1K ohms. This capacitor also 
serves to debias the crystal and prevent a DC voltage 
bias from straining and perhaps damaging the crystal· 
line structure. As the crystal frequency increases, the 
amount of capacitance should be decreased. For exam· 
pie, a 12 MHz crystal may require CL '" 24 pF while 22 
MHz may require CL'" 
8 pF. If very close correlation 


with 
the pure series resonance 
is not necessary, a 


nominal CL value of 12-15pF may be used with a 15 MHz 
crystal (5 MHz 8086 operation). Board layout and compo· 
nent variances will affect the actual amount of induc· 
tance and therefore the series capacitance required to 
cancel It out (this is especially true for wire·wrapped 
layouts). 


Two of the many vendors which supply crystals for Intel 
microprocessors are listed In Table 3B1 along with a list 
of crystal part numbers for various frequencies which 
may be of interest. For additional information on speci· 
fylng crystals for Intel components refer to application 
note AP·35. 


f 
Parallell 
Crystek(l) 
CTS Knlght.(2 


Series 
Corp. 
Inc. 


15.0 MHz 
S 
CY15A 
MP150 


18.432 
S 
CY19B* 
MP184* 


24.0 MHz 
S 
CY24A 
MP240 


'Intel 
also 
supplies 
a crystal 
numbered 
8801 for this 
application. 


Nota" 
1. Address: 
1000 Crystal 
Drive, Fort 
Meyers, 
Florida 
33901 


2. Address: 
400 Reimann 
Ave., Sandwich, 
illinois 


If a high accuracy frequency source, externally variable 
frequency source or a common source for driving mul· 
tlple 8284's is desired, the External Frequency Input 
(EFI) of the 8284 can be selected by strapping the FICin· 
put to 5 volts through "'1 K ohms (Fig. 3B3). The external 
frequency 
source should 
be TTL compatible, 
have a 


50% duty cycle and oscillate at three times the desired 
CPU operating frequency. The maximum EFI frequency 
the 8284 can accept 
is slightly 
above 24 MHz with 


minimum clock low and high times of 13 ns. Although 


no minimum EFI frequency is specified, it should not 
violate the CPU minimum clock rate. If a common fre- 
quency 
source 
is 
used 
to 
drive 
multiple 
8284's 
distributed throughout the system, each 8284 should be 
driven by its own line from the source. To minimize 
noise in the system, each line should be a twisted pair 
driven by a buffer like the 74lS04 with the ground of the 
twisted pair connecting the grounds of the source and 
receiver. To minimize clock skew, the lines to all 8284's 
should be of equal length. A simple technique for gen- 
erating a master frequency source for additional 8284's 
is shown in Figure 3B4. One 8284 with a crystal is used 
to generate the desired frequency. The oscillator output 
of the 8284 (OSC) equals the crystal frequency and is 
used to drive the external frequency to all other 8284's 
in the system. 
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The oscillator 
output 
is inverted from the oscillator 


signal used to drive the CPU clock generator circuit. 
Therefore, the oscillator output of one 8284 should not 
drive the EFI input of a second 8284 If both are driving 
clock 
inputs of separate CPU's that are to be syn· 
chronized. The variation on EFI to' ClK 
delay over a 
range of 8284's may approach 35 to 45 ns.lf, however, all 
8284's are of the same package type, have the same 
relative supply voltage and operate in the same tem- 
perature environment, the variation will be reduced to 
between 15 and 25 ns. 


There are three frequency outputs from the 8284, the 
oscillator 
(OSC) mentioned 
above, the system clock 


(ClK) 
which drives the CPU, and a peripheral clock 


(PClK) that runs at one half the CPU clock frequency. 
The oscillator output is only driven by the crystal and Is 
not affected by the Fie strapping option. If a crystal Is 
not connected to the 8284 when the external frequency 
input is used, the oscillator output is indeterminate. The 
CPU clock 
is derived from 
the 
selected 
frequency 


source 
by an internal 
divide 
by three counter. 
The 


counter generates the 33% duty cycle clock which Is op- 
timum 
for 
the 
CPU at 
maximum 
frequency. 
The 


peripheral clock has a 50% duty cycle and is derived 
from the CPU clock. Diagram 3BO shows the relation- 
ship of ClK to OSC and PClK to ClK. The maximum 
skew is 20 ns between OSCand ClK, and 22 ns between 
ClK and PClK. 


Since the state of the 8284 divide by three counter is In- 
determinate at system initialization (power on), an exter- 
nal sync to the counter (CSYNC) is provided to allow 
synchronization of the CPU clock to an external event. 
When CSYNC is brought high, the ClK and PClK out- 
puts are forced high. When CSYNC returns low, the next 
positive clock from the frequency source starts clock 
generation. CSYNC must be active for a minimum of two 
periods of the frequency source. If CSYNC is asynchro- 
nous to the frequency source, the circuit in Figure 385 
should be used for synchronization. 
The two latches 


minimize the probability 
of a meta-stable state In the 


latch driving CSYNC. The latches are clocked with the 
inverse of the frequency source to guarantee the 8284 
setup and hold time of CSYNC to the frequency source 
(Diag. 3B1). If a single 8284 is to be synchronized to an 
external event and an external frequency source is not 
used, the oscillator output of the 8284 may be used to 


AP-67 


source must drive ail 8284's and a single CSYNC syn- 
chronization circuit 
must drive the CSYNC input of ail 


8284's (Fig. 387). Since activation of CSYNC may cause 
violation of CPU minimum clock low time, it should only 
be enabled during reset or CPU clock high. CSYNC must 
also be disabled a minimum of four CPU clocks before 
the end of reset to guarantee proper CPU reset. 
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Due to the fast transitions and high drive (5 mAl of the 
8284 ClK output, It may be necessary to put a 10 to 100 
ohm resistor in series with the clock line to eliminate 
ringing (resistor value depending on the amount of drive 
required). If multiple sources of ClK 
are needed with 


minimum skew, ClK 
can be buffered by a high drive 


device (74S241)with outputs tied to 5 volts through 100 
ohms to guarantee VOH= 3.9 min (8086 minimum clock 
input high voltage) (Fig. 388). A single 8284 should not 
be used to generate the ClK for multiple CPU's that do 
not share a common local (multiplexed) bus since the 
8284 synchronizes ready to the CPU and can only ac- 
commodate ready for a single CPU. If multiple 
CPU's 


share a local bus, they should be driven with the same 
clock to optimize transfer of bus control. Under these 
circumstances, only one CPU wiil be using the bus for a 
particular 
bus cycle which allows sharing a common 


READY signal (Fig. 389). 
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3C. 
Reset 


The 8086 requires a high active reset with minimum 
pulse width of four CPU clocks except after power on 
which requires a 50 "s reset pulse. Since the CPU inter- 
nally synchronizes reset with the clock, the reset is in- 
ternally active for up to one clock period after the exter- 
nal reset. Non-Maskable Interrupts 
(NMI) or hold re- 
quests on RQ/GT which occur during the internal reset, 
are not acknowledged. A minimum mode hold request 
or maximum mode Rei pulses active immediately after 
the internal reset will be honored before the first 
in- 


struction fetch. 


From reset, the 8086 will condition the bus as shown in 
Table 3C1. The multiplexed 
bus will three-state upon 


detection 
of reset by the CPU. Other signals which 


three-state will be driven to the inactive state for one 
clock low Interval prior to entering three-state (Fig. 3C1). 
In the minimum mode, ALE and HLDA are driven inac- 
tive and are not three-stated. In the maximum mode 
RQ/GT lines are held inactive and the queue status in: 
dicates no activity. The queue status will not indicate a 
reset of the queue so any user defined external circuits 
monitoring 
the queue should 
also 
be reset 
by the 


system reset. 22K ohm pUll-up resistors should be con- 
nected to the CPU command and bus control lines to 


guarantee the inactive state of these lines in systems 
where leakage currents or bus capacitance may cause 
the voltage levels to settle below the minimum 
high 


voltage of devices in the system. In maximum mode 
systems, 
the 8288 contains 
internal 
pull-ups on the 


SO-S2 inputs to maintain the inactive state for these 
lines when the CPU floats the bus. The high state of the 
status lines during reset causes the 8288 to treat the 
reset sequence as a passive state. The condition of the 
8288 outputs for the passive state are shown in Table 
3C2. If the reset occurs during a bus cycle, the return of 
the status lines to the passive state will terminate the 
bus cycle and return the command lines to the inactive 
state. Note that the 8288 does not three-state the com- 
mand outputs based on the passive state of the status 
lines. If the designer needs to three-state the CPU off 
the bus during reset in a single CPU system, the reset 
signal should also be connected to the 8288's AEN input 
and the output enable of the address latches (Fig. 3C2). 
This forces the command and address bus interface to 
three-state while the inactive state of DEN from the 8288 
three-states the transceivers on the data bus. 


Signals 
Condition 


AD1~ 
Three-State 
~ 


A19.1a!S6-3 
Three-State 


BHE/S7 
Three-State 


S2I(M/IQ) 
Driven to "1" then three-state 


S1/(DT/R) 
Driven to "1" then three-state 


SOIDEN 
Driven to "1" then three-state 


LOCKlWR 
Driven to "1" then three-state 


RD 
Driven to "1" then three-state 


INTA 
Driven to "1" then three-state 


ALE 
0 


HLDA 
0 


RQ/GTO 
1 


RQ/GT1 
1 


QSO 
0 


QS1 
0 


ALE 
DEN 
DT/R 
MCEJPDEN 
COMMANDS 


AEN 
8288 


DEN 


For multiple processor systems using arbitration of a 
multimaster bus, the system reset should be connected 
to the INIT input of the 8289 bus arbiter in addition to 
the 8284 reset input (Fig. 3C3).The low active INIT input 
forces all 8289 outputs to their inactive state. The inac- 
tive state of the 8289 AEN output will force the 8288 to 
three-state 
the 
command 
outputs 
and the address 


latches to three-state the address bus interface. DEN in- 
active from the 8288 will three-state the data bus inter- 
face. For the multimaster CPU configuration, 
the reset 


should be common to all CPU's (8289's and 8284's) and 
satisfy 
the 
maximum 
of 
either 
the 
CPU reset 
re- 
quirements 
or 3 TBLBL (3 8289 bus clock times) + 3 
TCLCL (3 8086 clock cycle times) to satisfy 8289 reset 
requirements. 


f:J 


~o 


If the 8288 command outputs are three-stated during 
reset, the command lines should be pulled up to Vcc 
through 2.2K ohm resistors. 


The reset signal to the 8086 can be generated by the 
8284. The 8284 has a schmitt 
trigger input (RES) for 


generating reset from a low active external reset. The 
hysteresis specified in the 8284 data sheet Implies that 
at least .25 volts will separate the 0 and 1 sWitching 
point of the 8284 reset input. Inputs without hysteresis 
will switch from low to high and high to low at approxi- 
mately the same voltage 
threshold. 
The inputs 
are 


guaranteed to switch at specified low and high voltages 
(VIL and VIH) but the actual switching point is anywhere 
in-between. Since VIL min is specified at .8 volts, the 
hysteresis guarantees that the reset will be active until 
the input reaches at least 1.05 volts. A reset will not be 
recognized until the input drops at least .25 volts below 
the reset inputs VIH of 2.6 volts. 


To guarantee reset from power up, the reset input must 
remain below 1.05 volts for 50 microseconds after Vcc 
has reached the minimum supply voltage of 4.5 volts. 
The hysteresis allows the reset input to be driven by a 
simple 
RC circuit 
as 
shown 
in 
Figure 
3C4. The 


calculated RC value does not include time for the power 
supply to reach 4.5 volts or the charge accumulated dur- 
ing this interval. Without the hysteresis, the reset out- 
put might oscillate as the input voltage passes through 
the switching voltage of the input. The calculated RC 
value provides the minimum required reset period of 50 
microseconds 
for 8284's that switch 
at the 1.05 volt 


level and a reset period of approximately 
162 micro- 


seconds for 8284's that switch at the 2.6 volt level. If 
tighter tolerance between the minimum and maximum 
reset times 
is necessary, the reset circuit 
shown in 


Figure 3C5 might be used rather than the simple RC cir- 
cuit. This circuit provides a constant current source and 
a linear charge rate on the capacitor rather than the in· 
verse exponential 
charge rate of the RC circuit. 
The 


maximum reset period for this implementation 
is 124 


microseconds. 
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The 8284 synchronizes 
the reset input with the CPU 


clock to generate the RESET signal to the CPU (Fig. 
3C6). The output is also available as a general reset to 
the entire system. The reset has no effect on any clock 
circuits in the 8284. 
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3D. Ready Implementation and Timing 


As discussed previously, the ready signal is used in the 
system to accommodate memory and I/O devices that 
cannot transfer information 
at the maximum CPU bus 


bandwidth. 
Ready 
is 
also 
used 
in 
multiprocessor 


systems to force the CPU to wait for access to the 
system bus or Multibus 
system bus. To insert a wait 


state in the bus cycle, the READY signal to the CPU 
must be inactive (low) by the end of T2. To avoid inser- 
tion of a wait state, READY must be active (high) within 
a specified 
setup time prior to the positive transition 


during T3. Depending on the size and characteristics 
of 


the system, ready implementation 
may take one of two 


approaches. 


The classical 
ready implementation 
is to 
have the 


system 'normally not ready.' When the selected device 
receives the command (RDIWRIINTA)and has had suffi- 
cient 
time 
to 
complete 
the 
command, 
it 
activates 


READY to the CPU, allowing the CPU to terminate the 
bus cycle. This implementation is characteristic of large 
multiprocessor, 
Multibus 
systems 
or systems 
where 


propagation delays, bus access delays and device char- 
acteristics 
inherently slow down the system. For max- 
imum system performance, devices that can run with no 
wait states must return 'READY' within the previously 
described 
limit. 
Failure to respond in time will 
only 


result in the insertion of one or more wait cycles. 


An alternate technique is to have the system 'normally 
ready.' All devices are assumed to operate at the max- 
imum CPU bus bandwidth. Devices that do not meet the 
requirement must disable READY by the end of T2 to 
guarantee the insertion of wait cycles. This implementa- 
tion is typically 
applied to small single CPU systems 


and reduces the logic 
required to control 
the ready 


signal. Since the failure of a device requiring wait states 
to disable READY by the end of T2 will result In prema- 
ture termination 
of the bus cycle, the system timing 


must be carefully analyzed when using this approach. 


The 8086 has two different 
timing 
requirements 
on 


READY depending on the system implementation. 
For a 
'normally 
ready' system 
to 
insert 
a wait 
state, 
the 


READY must be disabled within 8 ns (TRYLCL)after the 
end of T2 (start of T3) (Diag. 301). To guarantee proper 


I.- HO~D TIME 
30 ns 
-J 
I.-119 n, TO GUARANTEE 
THE 
NEXT 
CYCLE 
IS T. 


operation of the 8086, the READY input must not change 
from ready to not ready during the clock low time of T3. 
For a 'normally 
not ready' system to avoid wait states, 
READY must be active within 
119 ns (TRYHCH) of the 


positive clock transition 
during T3 (Diag. 302). For both 


cases, 
READY 
must 
satisfy 
a hold 
time 
of 
30 ns 


(TCHRYX) from the T3 or TW positive clock transition. 


To generate a stable READY signal which satisfies 
the 


previous 
setup and hold times, the 8284 provides 
two 


separate system ready inputs (RDY1, RDY2) and a single 
synchronized 
ready output 
(READY) for the CPU. The 


ROY inputs are qualified 
with separate access enables 


(AEN1,AEN2, 
low active) to allow selecting 
one of the 


two 
ready signals 
(Fig. 301). The gated 
signals 
are 


logically 
OR'ed and sampled at the beginning 
of each 


ClK 
cycle to generate 
READY to the CPU (Diag. 303). 


The sampled READY signal is valid within 8 ns (TRYlCl) 
after ClK 
to satisfy 
the CPU timing 
requirements 
on 


'not ready' and ready. Since READY cannot change until 
the next CLK, the hold time requirements 
are also satis- 


fied. The system ready inputs to the 8284 (RDY1,RDY2) 
must be valid 35 ns (TRIVCL) before T3 and AEN must be 
valid 60 ns before T3. For a system using only one ROY 
input, the associated 
AEN is tied to ground while the 


other AEN is connected 
to 5 volts through 
"-'1K ohms 


(Fig. 3D2a). If the system generates a low active ready 
signal, it can be connected 
to the 8284 AEN input if the 


additional 
setup time required by the 8284 AEN input is 


satisfied. 
In this case, the associated 
ROY input would 


be tied high (Fig. 3D2b). 
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The majority of memory and peripheral devices which 
fail to operate at the maximum CPU frequency typically 
do not require more than one wait state. The circuit 
given in Figure 3D3 is an example of a simple wait state 
generator. The system ready line is driven low whenever 
a device requiring one wait state is selected. The flip 
flop is cleared by ALE, enabling RDY to the 8284. If no 
wait states are required, the flip flop does not change. If 
the system ready is driven low, the flip flop toggles on 
the low to high clock transition of T2 to force one wait 
state. The next low to high clock transition toggles the 
flip flop again to indicate ready and allow completion of 
the bus cycle. Further changes in the state of the flip 
flop will 
not affect 
the bus cycle. The circuit 
allows 


approximately 100 ns for chip select decode and condi- 
tioning of the system ready (Dlag. 3D4). 


If the system is 'normally 
not ready,' the programmer 


should not assign executable code to the last six bytes 
of physical memory. Since the 8086 prefetches instruc- 
tions, 
the CPU may attempt 
to access non-existent 


memory when executing 
code at the end of physical 


memory. If the access to non-existent memory fails to 
enable READY. the system will 
be caught 
in an in- 


definite wait. 


3E. Interrupt Structure 


The 8086 interrupt structure is based on a table of inter- 
rupt vectors stored in memory locations 
OH through 


003FFH. Each vector consists of two bytes for the in- 
struction 
pointer and two bytes for the code segment. 


These two values combine to form the address of the in- 
terrupt service routine. This allows the table to contain 
up to 256 interrupt vectors which specify the starting ad- 
dress of the service routines anywhere in the one mega- 
byte address space of the 8086. If fewer than 256 differ- 
ent interrupts are defined in the system, the user need 
only allocate enough memory for the interrupt vector 
table to provide the vectors for the defined interrupts. 
During initial system debug, however, it may be desir- 
able to assign -all undefined interrupt types to a trap 
routine to detect erroneous interrupts. 


Each vector is associated with an interrupt type number 
which points to the vector's location In the interrupt vec- 
tor table. The interrupt type number multiplied 
by four 


gives the displacement of the first byte of the associ· 
ated Interrupt vector from the beginning of the table. As 
an example, interrupt type number 5 points to the sixth 
entry in the interrupt vector table. The contents of this 
entry in the table points to the interrupt service routine 
for type 5 (Fig. 3E1). This structure allows the user to 
specify the memory address of each service routine by 
placing the address (instruction 
pointer and code seg- 


ment values) in the table location provided for that type 
interrupt. 
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Figure 
3E1. 
Direction 
to Interrupt 
Service 
Routine 
through 
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All interrupts in the 8086 must be assigned an interrupt 
type which uniquely identifies each interrupt. There are 
three classes of Interrupt types in the 8086; predefined 
interrupt types which are Issued by specific functions 
within the 8086 and user defined hardware and software 
interrupts. 
Note that any interrupt type including 
the 


predefined interrupts can be Issued by the user's hard- 
ware and/or software. 


PREDEFINED INTERRUPTS 


The predefined 
Interrupt types In the 8086 are listed 


below with a brief description 
of how each is invoked. 
When invoked, the CPU will 
transfer 
control 
to the 


memory location 
specified 
by the vector associated 


with the specific type. The user must provide the inter- 
rupt service routine and Initialize the interrupt vector 
table with the appropriate service routine address. The 
user may additionally 
invoke these Interrupts through 


hardware or software. If the preassigned function is not 
used In the system, the user may assign some other 
function 
to the associated 
type. However, for com- 


patibility 
with future Intel hardware and software prod- 


ucts for the 8086 family, interrupt types 0-31 should not 
be assigned as user defined interrupts. 


This Interrupt type is invoked whenever a division opera- 
tion is attempted during which the quotient exceeds the 
maximum value (ex. division by zero). The Interrupt Is 
non-maskable and Is entered as part of the execution of 
the divide Instruction. If Interrupts are not reenabled by 
the divide error interrupt 
service routine, the service 


routine execution time should be Included In the worst 
case divide instruction 
execution time (primarily when 


considering the longest Instruction execution time and 
Its effect on latency to servicing hardware Interrupts). 


(Trap Flag) is set in the flag register. It is used to allow 
software single stepping through a sequence of code_ 
Single stepping is initiated by copying the flags onto the 
stack, setting the TF bit on the stack and popping the 
flags. The interrupt 
routine should be the single step 


routine. The interrupt sequence saves the flags and pro- 
gram counter, then resets the TF flag to allow the single 
step 
routine 
to execute 
normally. 
To return 
to the 


routine under test, an interrupt return restores the IP, 
CS and flags with TF set. This allows the execution of 
the next Instruction 
in the program under test before 


trapping back to the single step routine. Single Step Is 
not masked by the IF (Interrupt 
Flag) bit in the flag 


register. 


TYPE 2 - 
NMI (Non-Maskable Interrupt) 


This is the highest priority 
hardware interrupt 
and is 


non-maskable. The input is edge triggered but is syn- 
chronized with the CPU clock and must be active for two 
clock 
cycles 
to guarantee recognition. 
The interrupt 


signal 
may be removed prior to entry to the service 


routine. Since the input must make a low to high transi- 
tion to generate an Interrupt, spurious transitions on the 
input should be suppressed. 
If the Input is normally 


high, the NMI low time to guarantee triggering 
Is two 


CPU clock times. This input is typically 
reserved for 


catastrophic 
failures like power failure or timeout of a 


system watchdog timer. 


This is invoked by a special form of the software inter- 
rupt instruction 
which requires a single byte of code 


space. Its primary use is as a breakpoint interrupt for 
software debug. With full representation within a single 
byte, the Instruction can map into the smallest instruc- 
tion for absolute resolution in setting breakpoints. The 
Interrupt Is not maskable. 


TYPE 4 - 
INTERRUPT ON OVERFLOW 


This interrupt occurs if the overflow flag (OF) is set in 
the flag register and the INTO instruction 
is executed_ 


The Instruction allows trapping to an overflow error ser· 
vice routine_ The interrupt is non-maskable. 


Interrupt types a and 2 can occur without specific action 
by the programmer (except for performing a divide for 
Type 0) while types 1,3, and 4 require a conscious act by 
the programmer to generate these interrupt types. All 
but type 2 are invoked through software activity and are 
dlrectiy associated with a specific instruction. 


USER DEFINED SOFTWARE INTERRUPTS 


The user can generate an Interrupt through the software 
with a two byte Interrupt instruction 
INT nn. The first 


byte Is the INT opcode while the second byte (nn) con· 
talns the type number of the interrupt to be performed_ 
The !NT Instruction 
is not maskable by the interrupt 


enable flag. This instruction can be used to transfer con- 
trol to routines 
that are dynamically 
relocatable 
and 


whose location in memory Is not known by the calling 


program. This technique also saves the flags of the call- 
ing program on the stack prior to transferring 
control. 


The called procedure must return control 
with an inter· 
rupt return (IRET) Instruction 
to remove the flags from 


the stack and fully restore the state of the calling 
pro- 


gram. 


All interrupts 
Invoked through 
software 
(all Interrupts 


discussed 
thus far with the exception 
of NMI) are not 


maskable 
with the IF flag and initiate 
the transfer 
of 


control at the end of the Instruction 
in which they occur. 
They do not initiate 
interrupt 
acknowledge 
bus cycles 


and will 
disable 
subsequent 
maskable 
Interrupts 
by 


resetting 
the IF and TF flags. The Interrupt 
vector for 


these interrupt types is either implied or specified 
in the 


instruction. 
Since the NMI is an asynchronous 
event to 


the CPU, the point of recognition 
and initiation 
of the 


transfer 
of control 
is similar to the maskable hardware 


interrupts. 


USER DEFINED HARDWARE INTERRUPTS 


The maskable 
Interrupts 
initiated 
by the system 
hard· 
ware are activated through the INTR pin of the 8086 and 
are masked by the IF bit of the status register (interrupt 
flag). During the last clock cycle of each Instruction, 
the 


state of the INTR pin is sampled. The 8086 deviates from 
this rule when the instruction 
is a MOV or POP to a seg- 
ment 
register. 
For this 
case, the 
interrupts 
are not 


sampled 
until completion 
of the following 
Instruction. 
This allows 
a 32-bit pointer 
to be loaded to the stack 


pointer registers SS and SP without 
the danger of an In- 


terrupt occurring 
between the two loads. Another excep- 
tion is the WAIT instruction 
which waits for a low active 


input 
on the TEST pin. This instruction 
also continu- 
ously samples the interrupt request during its execution 
and allows servicing interrupts during the wait. When an 
interrupt 
is detected, 
the WAIT 
Instruction 
Is again 


fetched 
prior to servicing the interrupt 
to guarantee the 


interrupt 
routine will return to the WAIT instruction. 


UNINTERRUPTABLE 
INSTRUCTION SEQUENCE 


MOV SS, NEW$STACK$SEGMENT 
MOV SP, NEW$STACK$POINTER 


Also, s.lnce prefixes are considered 
part of the Instruc- 
tion they precede, the 8086 will not sample the Interrupt 
line until 
completion 
of the Instruction 
the prefix(es) 


precede(s). An exception 
to this 
(other than HALT or 


WAIT) is the string 
primatives 
preceded 
by the repeat 


(REP) prefix. The repeated string operations 
will sample 


the interrupt 
line at the completion 
of each repetition. 


This includes repeat string operations which include the 
lock 
prefix. 
If multiple 
prefixes 
precede 
a repeated 


string operation, and the Instruction 
Is interrupted, 
only 


the prefix immediately 
preceding the string primative is 


restored. To allow correct resumption 
of the operation, 


the following 
programming 
technique 
may be used: 


LOCKEDSBLOCKSMOVE: 
LOCK REP MOVS DEST. CS:SOURCE 


ANDCX. 
CX 


JNZ 
LOCKEDSBLOCKSMOVE 


The code bytes generated by the 8086 assembler for the 
MOVS 
Instruction 
are (in 
descending 
order): 
LOCK 


prefix, REP prefix, Segment Override prefix and MOVS. 
Upon return 
from the interrupt, 
the segment 
override 


prefix is restored to guarantee one additional 
transfer is 


performed 
between the correct 
memory ,locations. 
The 
instructions 
following 
the 
move 
operation 
test 
the 


repetition 
count 
value to determine 
if the move was 


completed 
and return if not. 


If the INTR pin is high when sampled and the IF bit Is set 
to enable 
Interrupts, 
the 8086 executes 
an interrupt 


acknowledge 
sequence. To guarantee the interrupt 
will 


be acknowledged, 
the INTR input must be held active 


until the interrupt 
acknowledge 
is issued by the CPU. If 
the BIU is running a bus cycle when the interrupt 
condi- 
tion is detected (as would occur if the BIU is fetching an 
instruction 
when the current instruction 
completes), the 
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interrupt must be valid at the 8086 2 clock cycles prior to 
T4 of the bus cycle if the next cycle is to be an interrupt 
acknowledge cycle. If the 2 clock setup is not satisfied, 
another pending bus cycle will be executed before the 
interrupt acknowledge is issued. If a hold request is also 
pending (this might occur if an interrupt and hold re- 
quest are made during execution of a locked instruc- 
tion), the interrupt is serviced after the hold request is 
serviced. 


The interrupt acknowledge sequence is only generated 
in response to an interrupt on the 8086 INTR input. The 
associated bus activity is shown in Figure 3E2. The cy- 
cle consists of two INTA bus cycles separated by two 
idle clock cycles. During the bus cycles the INTA com- 
mand is issued rather than read. No address is provided 
by the 8086 during either bus cycle (BHE and status are 
valid), however, ALE is still generated and will load the 
address latches with indeterminate 
information. 
This 


condition 
requires that devices in the system do not 


drive their outputs without being qualified by the Read 
Command. As will be shown later, the ALE is useful in 
maximum mode systems with multiple 8259A priority in- 
terrupt controllers. 
During the INTA bus cycles, DT/R 


and DEN are conditioned to allow the 8086 to receive a 
one 
byte 
Interrupt 
type 
number 
from 
the 
Interrupt 


system. The first INTA bus cycle signals an Interrupt 
acknowledge cycle is in progress and allows the system 
to prepare to present the interrupt type number on the 
next INTA bus cycle. The CPU does not capture informa- 
tion on the bus during the first cycle. The type number 
must be transferred to the 8086 on the lower half of the 
16-bit data bus during the second cycle. This Implies 
that devices which present interrupt type numbers to 
the 8086 must be located on the lower half of the 16-blt 
data bus. The timing of the INTA bus cycles (with excep- 
tion of address timing) is similar to read cycle timing. 
The 8086 interrupt 
acknowledge 
sequence 
deviates 


from the form used on 8080 and 8085 in that no Instruc- 
tion Is Issued as part of the sequence. The 8080 and 
8085 required either a restart or call 
instruction 
be 


issued to affect the transfer of control. 


In the minimum mode system, the MilO signal will be 
low Indicating I/O during the INTA bus cycles. The 8086 
Internal LOCK signal will be active from T2 of the first 
bus cycle until T2 of the second to prevent the BIU from 
honoring a hold request between the two INTA cycles. 


In the maximum mode, the status lines SO-S2will re- 
quest the 8288 to activate the INTA output for each cy- 
cle. The LOCK output of the 8086 will be active from T2 
of the first cycle until T2 of the second to prevent the 
8086 from honoring a hold request on either RQ/GT in- 
put and to prevent bus arbitration logic from relinquish- 
ing the bus between INTA's in multi-master 
systems. 
The consequences of READY are identical to those for 
READ and WRITE cycles. 


Once the 8086 has the interrupt type number (from the 
bus for hardware interrupts, from the instruction stream 
for 
software 
interrupts 
or from the predefined 
con- 
dition), the type number is multiplied by four to form the 
displacement 
to the corresponding 
interrupt vector in 


the interruot vector table. The four bytes of the interrupt 


vector 
are: least 
significant 
byte of the instruction 
pointer, most significant 
byte of the instruction 
pointer, 


least significant 
byte of the code segment 
register, 


most significant byte of the code segment register. Dur- 
ing the transfer of control, the CPU pushes the flags and 
current code segment register and Instruction 
pointer 
onto the stack. The new code segment and instruction 
pointer values are loaded and the single step and Inter- 
rupt flags are reset. Resetting the interrupt flag disables 
response to further hardware interrupts 
in the service 
routine unless the flags are specifically 
re-enabled by 
the service routine. The CS and IP values are read from 
the interrupt vector table with data read cycles. No seg- 
ment registers are used when referencing 
the vector 


table during the Interrupt context 
switch. The vector 


displacement is added to zero to form the 20-bit address 
and S4, S3= 10 indicating 
no segment register selec- 
tion. 


The actual bus activity associated with the hardware In- 
terrupt acknowledge sequence is as follows: Two inter- 
rupt acknowledge bus cycles, read new IP from the in- 
terrupt vector table, read new CS from the interrupt vec- 
tor table, Push flags, Push old CS, Opcode fetch of the 
first 
instruction 
of the interrupt 
service routine, and 
Push old IP. After saving the old IP, the BIU will resume 
normal operation of prefetching 
instructions 
into the 


queue and servicing EU requests for operands. S5 (inter- 
rupt enable flag status) will go inactive in the second 
clock cycle following reading the new CS. 


The number of clock cycles from the end of the instruc- 
tion during which the interrupt occurred to the start of 
interrupt routine execution is 61 clock cycles. For soft- 
ware generated interrupts, the sequence of bus cycles 
is the same except no interrupt acknowledge bus cycles 
are executed. This reduces the delay to service routine 
execution to 51 clocks for INT nn and single step, 52 
clocks for INT3 and 53 clocks for INTO. The same inter- 
rupt setup requirements 
with respect to the BIU that 


were stated for the hardware interrupts also apply to the 
software interrupts. If wait states are inserted by either 
the memories or the device supplying the interrupt type 
number, the given clock times will increase accordingly. 


When considering 
the 
precedence 
of 
interrupts 
for 


multiple 
simultaneous 
interrupts, 
the following 
guide- 


lines apply: 1. INTR is the only maskable interrupt and if 
detected simultaneously with other interrupts, resetting 
of IF by the other interrupts will mask INTR. This causes 
INTR to be the lowest priority interrupt serviced after all 
other 
Interrupts 
unless 
the 
other 
Interrupt 
service 


routines reenable interrupts. 2. Of the nonmaskable in- 
terrupts (NMI, Single Step and software generated), In 
general, Single Step has highest priority 
(will be ser- 


viced first) followed by NMI, followed by the software in- 
terrupts. 
This 
implies 
that a simultaneous 
NMI and 


Single Step trap will cause the NMI service routine to 
follow single step; a simultaneous 
software trap and 


Single Step trap will cause the software Interrupt ser- 
vice routine to follow single step and a simultaneous 
NMI and software 
trap will 
cause the 
NMI service 


routine to be executed followed by the software inter- 
rupt service routine. An exception to this priority struc- 
ture occurs if all three interrupts are pending. For this 
case, transfer of control to the software Interrupt ser- 


vice routine followed by the NMI trap will cause both the 
NMI and software 
interrupt 
service 
routines 
to be ex- 


ecuted 
without 
single 
stepping, 
Single 
stepping 


resumes upon execution of the instruction 
following 
the 


instruction 
causing 
the software 
interrupt 
(the next in· 


struction 
in the routine being single stepped). 


If the user does not wish to single step before INTR ser· 
vice routines, the single lltep routine need only dl$8ble 
Interrupts 
during execution 
of the program being single 


stepped and reenable interrupts 
on entry to the single 


step 
routine. 
Disabling 
the Interrupts 
lUJring the pro· 
gram under test prevents entry into the interrupt service 
routine 
while single 
step (TF = 1) is active. To prevent 


single stepping 
before NMI service routines, the single 


step routine must check thll return address on the stack 
for the NMI service routine address and return control to 
that routine without 
slngJe step enabled. As examples, 
consider 
Figures 
3E3a and 3E3b. In 3E3a Single Step 


and NMI occur simultaneously 
while in 3E3b, NMI, INTA 


and a divide error all occur during a divide instruction 
being single stepped. 


$YSTEM CONFIGURATIONS 


To accommodate 
the INTA protocol 
of the maskable 


hardware interrupts, 
the 8259A is provided as part of the 


8086 
family. 
This 
component 
is 
programmable 
to 


operate In both 808018085 systems 
and 8086 systems. 


The devices 
are cascadable 
In master/siave 
arrange· 


ments to allow up to 64 interrupts 
in the system. Figures 


3E4 and 3E5 are examples of 8259A's in minimum 
and 


maximum mode 8086 systems. The minimum mode con· 
figuration 
ta) shows an 8259A connected 
to the CPU's 


connects 
are 
also 
applicable 
to 
maximum 
mode 


systems. The configuration 
given for a maximum mode 


system shows a master 8259A on the CPU's multiplexed 
bus with additional 
slave 8259A's out on the buffered 


system bus. This configuration 
demonstrates 
several 


unique features of the maximum mode system inter- 
face. If the master 8259A receives interrupts from a mix 
of slave 8259A's and regular interrupting 
devices, the 
slaves must provide the type number for devices con- 
nected to them while the master provides the type 
number for devices directly attached to its interrupt in- 
puts. The master 8259A is programmable to determine if 
an interrupt is from a direct input or a slave 8259A and 
will use this information 
to enable or disable the data 


bus transceivers 
(via the 'nand' function 
of DEN and 


EN). If the master must provide the type number, it will 
disable the data bus transceivers. If the slave provides 
the type number, the master will enable the data bus 
transceivers. The EN output is normally high to allow 


master must provide a cascade address to the slave. If 
the 8288 is not strapped in the I/O bus mode (the 8288 
lOB input connected to ground), the MCElPDEN output 
becomes a MCE or Master Cascade Enable output. This 
signal is only active during INTA cycles as shown in 
Figure 3E6 and enables the master 8259A's cascade ad- 
dress onto the 8086's local bus during ALE. This allows 
the address latches to capture the cascade address with 
ALE and allows 
use of the system address bus for 


selecting the proper slave 8259A. The MCE is gated with 
LOCK to minimize 
local bus contention 
between the 


8086 three-stating its bus outputs and the cascade ad- 
dress being enabled onto the bus. The first INTA bus cy- 
cle allows the master to resolve internal priorities and 
output 
a cascade address to be transmitted 
to the 


slaves on the subsequent INTA bus cycle. For additional 
information 
on the 8259A, reference application 
note 


AP-59. 
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3F. Interpreting the 8086 Bus Timing Diagrams 


At first glance, the 8086 bus timing diagrams (Diag. 3F1 
min mode and Diag. 3F2 max mode) appear rather com· 
plex. However, with a few words of explanation on how 
to interpret them, they become a powerful tool in deter· 
mining system requirements. The timing diagrams for 
both the minimum and maximum modes may be divided 
into six sections: (1)address and ALE timing; (2)read cy- 
cle timing; (3) write cycle timing; (4) interrupt acknowl- 
edge timing; (5) ready timing; and (6) HOLD/HLDA or 
RQ/GT timing. 
Since the A.C. characteristics 
of the 


signals are specified relative to the CPU clock, the rela· 
tionship 
between the majority of signals can be de· 
duced by simply determining the clock cycles between 
the clock edges the signals are relative to and adding or 
subtracting 
the 
appropriate 
minimum 
or 
maximum 


parameter values. One aspect of system timing not com· 
pensated for in this approach is the worst case relation- 
ship between minimum and maximum parameter values 
(also known as tracking relationships). As an example, 
consider a signal which has specified minimum and 
maximum turn on and turn off delays. Depending on 
device characteristics, 
it may not be possible for the 


component to simultaneously demonstrate a maximum 
turn-on and minimum turn-off delay even though worst 
case analysis might imply the possibility. This argument 
is characteristic 
of MOS devices and is therefore ap- 
plicable to the 8086 A.C. characteristics. The message 
is: worst case analysis mixing minimum and maximum 
delay parameters will typically exceed the worst case 
obtainable and therefore should not be subjected to fur- 
ther subjective degradation to obtain worst-worst case 
values. This section will provide guidelines for specific 
areas of 8086 timing sensitive to tracking relationships. 


A. MINIMUM MODE BUS TIMING 


1. ADDRESS and ALE 


The address/ALE timing 
relationship 
is important 
to 


determine the ability to capture a valid address from the 
multiplexed bus. Since the 8282 and 8283 latches cap- 
ture the address on the trailing edge of ALE, the critical 
timing involves the state of the address lines when ALE 
terminates. If the address valid delay is assumed to be 
maximum TCLAV and ALE terminates at its earliest 
point, TCHLLmin (assuming zero minimum delay), the 
address would be valid only TCLCHmin-TCLAVmax= 8 
ns prior to ALE termination. This result is unrealistic in 
the assumption 
of maximum TCLAV and minimum 


TCHLL. To provide an accurate measure of the true 
worst 
case, 
a 
separate 
parameter 
specifies 
the 


minimum time for address valid prior to the end of ALE 
(TAVAL). TAVAL= TCLCH-60 ns overrides the clock 
related timings and guarantees 58 ns of address setup 
to ALE termination 
for a 5 MHz 8086. The address is 


guaranteed to remain valid beyond the end of ALE by the 
TLLAX parameter. This specification 
overrides the rela· 


tionship between TCHLL and TCLAX which might seem 
to imply the address may not be valid by the end of the 
latest possible ALE. TLLAX holds for the entire address 
bus. The TCLAXmin spec on the address indicates the 
earliest the bus will go invalid if not restrained by a slow 
ALE. TLLAX and TCLAX apply to the entire multiplexed 
bus for both read and write cycles. AD15-D is three- 


stated for read cycles and immediately 
switched 
to 
write data during write cycles. AD19-16 immediately 
switch from address to status for both read and write 
cycles. The minimum ALE pulse width is guaranteed by 
TLHLLmin which takes precedence over the value ob- 
tained by relating TCLLHmax and TCHLLmin. 


To determine the worst case delay to valid address on a 
demultiplexed 
address bus, two paths must be con· 


sidered: (1) delay of valid address and (2) delay to ALE. 
Since the 8282and 8283are flow through latches, a valid 
address is not transmitted to the address bus until ALE 
is active. A comparison of address valid delay TCLAV· 
max with ALE active delay TCLLHmax indicates TCLAV· 
max is the worst 
case. Subtracting 
the latch prop- 


agation delay gives the worst case address bus valid 
delay from the start of the bus cycle. 


2. Read Cycle Timing 


Readtiming consists of conditioning the bus, activating 
the read command and establishing the data transceiver 
enable and direction controls. DT/R is established early 
in the bus cycle and requires no further consideration. 
During read, the DEN signal must allow the transceivers 
to propagate data to the CPU with the appropriate data 
setup time and continue to do so until the required data 
hold time. The DEN turn on delay allows TCLCL+ 
TCHCLmin - TCVCTVmax- TDVCL= 127ns transceiver 
enable time prior to valid data required by the CPU. 
Since the CPU data hold time TCLDXmin and minimum 
DEN turnoff delay TCVCTXmin are both 10 ns relative to 
the same clock edge, the hold time is guaranteed. Addl· 
tionally, DEN must disable the transceivers prior to the 
CPU redriving the bus with the address for the next bus 
cycle. The maximum DEN turn off delay (TCVCTXmax) 
compared with the minimum delay for addresses out of 
the 
8086 (TCLCL+ TCLAVmin) 
indicates 
the 
trans· 


ceivers are disabled at least 105 ns before the CPU 
drives the address onto the multiplexed bus. 


If memory or I/O devices are connected directly to the 
multiplexed address and data bus, the TAZRL parameter 
guarantees the CPU will float the bus before activating 
read and allowing the selected device to drive the bus. 
At the end of the bus cycle, the TRHAV parameter spec· 
ifies the bus float delay the device being deselected 
must satisfy to avoid contention with the CPU driving 
the address for the next bus cycle. The next bus cycle 
may start as soon as the cycle following 
T4 or any 


number of clock cycles later. 


The minimum delay from read active to valid data at the 
CPU is 2TCLCL- TCLRLmax - TDVCL = 205 ns. The 
minimum pulse width is 2TCLCL- 75 ns = 325 ns. This 
specification (TRLRH) overrides the result which could 
be 
derived 
from 
clock 
relative 
delays 
(2TCLCL- 


TCLRLmax+ TCLRHmin). 


3. Write Cycle Timing 


The write cycle involves providing write data to the 
system, generating the write command and controlling 
data bus transceivers. The transceiver direction control 
signal DTiR' is conditioned to transmit at the end of each 
read cycle and does not change during a write cycle. 


This allows the transceiver enable signal DEN to be ac- 
tive early In the cycle (while addresses are valid) without 
corrupting 
the address on the multiplexed 
bus. The 
write data and write command are both enabled from the 
leading edge of T2. Comparing 
minimum 
WR active 
delay TCVCTVmin with the maximum write data delay 
TCLDV Indicates that write data may be not valid until 
100 ns after write Is active. The devices in the system 
should capture data on the trailing 
edge of the write 
command 
rather than the leading edge to guarantee 
valid data. The data from the 8086 is valid a minimum of 
2TCLCL- TCLDVmax+ TCVCTXmin= 300 ns before the 
trailing edge of write. The minimum write pulse width is 
TWLWH = 2TCLCL- 60 ns = 340 ns. The CPU maintains 
valid write data TWHDX ns after write. The TWHDZ spec- 
ification 
overrides 
the 
result 
derived 
by 
relating 
TCLCHmin and TCHDZmln which 
implies 
write data 
may only be valid 18 ns after WR. The 8086 floats the bus 
after write only if being forced off the bus by a HOLD or 


RQ input. Otherwise, the CPU simply switches the out- 
put drivers from data to address at the beginning of the 
next bus cycle. As with the read cycle, the next bus cy- 
cle may start in the clock cycle following T4 or any clock 
cycle later. 


DEN 
is 
disabled 
a 
minimum 
of 
TCLCHmin + 
TCVCTXmin - TCVCTXmax = 18 
ns 
after 
write 
to 
guarantee data hold time to the selected device. Since 
we are again evaluating a minimum TCVCTX with a max- 
imum TCVCTX, the real minimum delay from the end of 
write to transceiver disable is approximately 60 ns. 


4. Interrupt Acknowledge Timing 


The interrupt acknowledge sequence consists of two in- 
terrupt 
acknowledge 
bus 
cycles 
as 
previously 
de- 
scribed. The detailed timing of each cycle is identical to 
the read cycle timing with two exceptions: 
command 
timing and address/data bus timing. 


READ 
CYCLE 


NOTE 
1 


(WR. iiffi,= VOH) 


INTA 
CYCLE 
NOTES 
1 & 3 


RD, W"R=VOH 
!ifE=VoL) 


WRITE 
CYCLE 


NOTE 
1 


(RD. INTA. 
DTI'A=VOH) 


SOFTWARE 
HALT 
- 
(DEN = 
VOL: riD, WA, INTA 
DTfR 
=VOHi 
AD15-AOO 
TI'S 
FOLLOWT1. 
THEN 
NMI 
OR INTR 
BEGIN 
A NEW n. 


AD1S- 
ADo 
~~ 
INVALID 
ADDRESS 


TCLAV~-- 


NOTES: 
1. ALL 
SIGNALS 
SWITCH 
BETWEEN 
VOH AND 
VOl UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
SPECIFIED. 


2. 
ROY IS SAMPLED 
NEAR 
THE 
END 
OF T2. 13. Tw TO DETERMINE 
IF Tw 
MACHINES 
STATES 
ARE 
TO BE INSERTED. 


3. 
BOTH 
INTA 
CYCLES 
RUN 
BACK·TO·BACK. 
THE 8088 
LOCAL 
ADDRIDATA 
BUS IS 
FLOATING 
DURING 
THE 
SECOND 
INTA 
CYCLE. 
CONTROL 
SIGNALS 
SHOWN 
FOR 
SECOND 
INTA 
CYCLE. 


4. 
SIGNALS 
AT 8284 
ARE 
SHOWN 
FOR 
REFERENCE 
ONLY. 


5. ALL 
TIMING 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE 
MADE 
AT 1.5V 
UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
NOTED. 


1 


ALE (8288 
OUTPUT) 


SEE 
NOTE 5 


ROY (8284 
INPUn 


T, 
T, 
T, 
T. 


Tw 


eLK 


veL 


~,~,SO 
(EXCEPT 
HALT) 
\,'----- 


WRITE CYCLE 
reLAY 


A015-"00 


TCVNV-- 
TCYNX- 


DEN 


TClMl 
TCLMH 


8288 
OUTPUTS 


SEE NOTES 
5.6 
AMWC 
OR AfOWC 


TClMl 
-TClMH 


MWTC OR lowe 


INTA CYCLE 


ADn-ADtl 
SEe NOTES 3 & 4 
FLOAT 


TC ox 


AD,s·ADo 
FlOAT 


TSYMCH 
r-- 
I 
MeEi 


I'liEI'I 
TCHOTH 


OTIR 


828B 0U'TPllTS 
"'"0'" ,. j"" 


DEN 


SOFTWARE 
HALT 
- 
TCYNX 


(D!R. VOL;e.~,"Rme,uwre.~,~,AiOWC.iNfA,DTIFi 
- YOM 


.lOu-ADo 
INYALID 
ADDRESS 


relAY 


~ 
/ 
\ ------- 
\ 
S2,S;,SO 
\._----- 


NOTES: 
1. All 
SIGNALS 
SWITCH 
BETWEEN 
YOH AND VOL UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
SPECIFIED. 


2. ROY IS SAMPLED 
NEAR THE END OF 12. 13. Tw TO DETERMINE 
IF Tw 


MACHINES 
STATES ARE TO BE INSERTED. 


3. CASCADE 
ADDRESS 
IS VALID 
BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND 
INTA CYCLES • 


.c. 10TH 
INTA CYCLES 
RUN BACK·Y().BACK. 
THE 1018 LOCAL 
"ODR/DATA 
BUS IS 
FLOATING 
DURINQ 
THE SECOND 
INTA 
CYCLE. CONTROL 
FOR POINTER 
ADDRESS 
IS SHOWN 
FOR SECOND 
INTA CYCLE. 


S. SIONALS 
AT 121. 
OR 1218 ARE SHOWN 
FOR REFERENCE 
ONLY. 


e. THE ISSUANCE 
OF THE 12M COMMAND 
AND CONTROL 
SIONALS 
(1inme, 


liIW'Te, JJiIWe, me, 
R5We, AmWe, 
fAll 
AND DEN) LAOS THE ACTIYE 
HIOH 
1211 CEN. 


7. ALL TIMINO 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE MADE AT 1.SY UNLESS OTHERWISE 
NOTED. 


I. STATUS INACTIYE 
IN STATE JUST PRIOR TO T•• 


The multiplexed address/data bus floats from the begin- 
ning (T1)of the INTA cycle (within TCLAZ ns). The upper 
four multiplexed address/status lines do not three·state. 
The address value on A19·A16 is indeterminate but the 
status information 
will be valid (S3= 0, S4= 0, S5 = IF, 
S6 = 0, S7= BHE = 0). The 
multiplexed 
address/data 


lines will remain in three·state until the cycle after T4 of 
the INTA cycle. This sequence occurs for each of the 
INTA bus cycles. The interrupt type number read by the 
8086 on the second INTA bus cycle must satisfy the 
bame setup and hold times required for data during a 
read cycle. 


The DEN and DT/Rsignals are enabled for each INTA cy· 
cle and do not remain active between the two cycles. 
Their timing for each cycle is identical to the read cycle. 


The INTA command has the same timing as the write 
command. It is active within 110 ns of the start of T2 pro- 
viding 260 ns of access time from command to data 
valid at the 8086. The command is active a minimum of 
TCVCTXmin = 10 ns into T4 to satisfy the data hold time 
of the 8086. This provides minimum INTA pulse width of 
300 ns, however taking signal delay tracking into con· 
sideration gives a minimum pulse width of 340 ns. Since 
the maximum inactive delay of INTA is TCVCTXmax= 
110 ns and the CPU will not drive the bus until 15 ns 
(TCLAVmin) into the next clock cycle, 105 ns are avail· 
able for interrupt devices on the local bus to float their 
outputs. 
If the data bus is buffered, DEN provides the 


same amount of time for local bus transceivers to three· 
state their outputs. 


5. Ready Timing 


The detailed 
timing 
requirements 
of the 8086 ready 


signal and the system ready signal into the 8284 are 
described 
in Section 3D. The system ready signal is 


typically 
generated from either the address decode of 


the selected device or the address decode and the com· 
mand (RD, WR, INTA). For a system which is normally 
not ready, the time to generate ready from a valid ad· 
dress 
and 
not 
insert 
a 
wait 
state, 
is 
2TCLCL- 


TCLAVmax-TR1VCLmax=255 
ns. This time is avail- 
able for buffer delays and address decoding to deter· 
mine if the selected device does not require a wait state 
and drive the RDY line high. If wait cycles are required, 
the user hardware must provide the appropriate ready 
delay. Since the address will not change until the next 
ALE, the RDY will remain valid throughout the cycle. If 
the system is normally ready, selected devices requiring 
wait states also have 255 ns to disable the RDYline. The 
user circuitry 
must delay re·enabling RDY by the ap· 
propriate number of wait states. 


If the RD command is used to enable the RDY signal, 
TCLCL - TCLRLmax - TRIVCLmax = 15 ns are available 
for external logic. If the WR command is used, TCLCL- 
TCVCTVmax - TRIVCLmax = 55 ns are available. Com· 
parison of RDY control 
by address or command 
in· 


dicates that address decoding provides the best timing. 
If the system is normally not ready, address decode 
alone could be used to provide RDY for devices not reo 
qulring walt states while devices requiring wait states 
may use a combination 
of address decode and com· 


mand to activate a wait state generator. If the system Is 


normally 
ready, devices not requIring wait states do 
nothing 
to 
RDY while 
devices 
needing 
wait 
states 
should disable RDY via the address decode and use a 
combination 
of address decode and command to ac· 
tivate a delay to re-enable RDY. 


If the system requires no wait states for memory and a 
fixed number of wait states for AD and WR to all I/O 
devices, the M/iO signal can be used as an early indica· 
tion of the need for wait cycles. This allows a common 
circuit 
to control 
ready timing 
for the entire system 
without feedback of address decodes. 


6. Other Considerations 


Detailed HOLD/HLDA timing is covered in the next sec· 
tion and is not examined here. One last signal con· 
sideration 
needs to be mentioned 
for the minimum 
mode system. The TEST input is sampled by the 8086 
only during execution of the WAIT instruction. The TEST 
signal should be active for a minimum of 6 clock cycles 
during the WAIT instruction 
to guarantee detection. 


B. MAXIMUM MODE BUS TIMING 


The maximum mode 8086 bus operations are logically 
equivalent to the minimum 
mode operation. 
Detailed 
timing analysis now involves signals generated by the 
CPU and the 8288 bus controller. The 8288 also provides 
additional control and command signals which expand 
the flexibility 
of the system. 


1. ADDRESS and ALE 


In the maximum mode, the address information 
con- 
tinues to come from the CPU while the ALE strobe is 
generated by the 8288.To determine the worst case rela· 
tionships between ALE and the address, we first must 
determine 
8288 ALE activation 
relative to the SO·52 


status 
from 
the 
CPU. The maximum 
mode timing 
diagram specifies two possible delay paths to generate 
ALE. The first is TCHSV + TSVLH measured from the ris· 
ing edge of the clock cycle preceding T1. The second 
path is TCLLH measured from the start of T1. Since the 
8288 initiates a bus cycle from the status lines leaving 
the passive state (SO-52= 1),if the 8086 is late in issuing 
the status (TCHSVmax) while the clock high time is a 
minimum (TCHCLmin), the status will not have changed 
by the start of T1 and ALE is issued TSVLH ns after the 
status changes. If the status changes prior to the begin- 
ning of n, the 8288 will not issue the ALE until TCLLH 
ns after the start of T1. The resulting worst case delay to 
enable ALE (relative to the start of T1) is TCHSVmax + 
TSVLHmax - TCHCLmin = 58 
ns. 
Note, 
when 
calcu- 


lating signal relationships, 
be sure to use the proper 


maximum mode values rather than equivalent minimum 
mode values. 


The trailing edge of ALE is triggered in the 8288 by the 
positive 
clock edge in T1 regardless of the delay to 


enable ALE. The resulting minimum ALE pulse width is 
TCLCHmax-58ns=75ns 
assuming 
TCHLL=O. 


TCLCHmax must be used since TCHCLmin was as· 
sumed to derive the 58 ns ALE enable delay. The ad- 
dress 
is 
guaranteed 
to 
be 
valid 
TCLCHmin + 


TCHLLmin - TCLAVmax = 8 ns prior to the trailing edge 


by separate devices, no tracking of A.C. characteristics 
can be assumed. 


The address hold time to the latches is guaranteed by 
the address remaining valid until the end of T1 while 
ALE Is disabled a maximum of 15 ns from the positive 
clock transition 
in T1 (TCHCLmin - TCHLLmax = 52 ns 


address 
hold time). The multiplexed 
bus transitions 


from address to status and write data or three-state (for 
read) are identical to the minimum mode timing. Also, 
since 
the address valid 
delay (TCLAV) remains 
the 


critical path in establishing a valid address, the address 
access times to valid data and ready are the same as the 
minimum mode system. 


2. Read Cycle Timing 


The 
maximum 
mode 
system 
offers 
read 
signals 


generated by both the 8086 and the 8288. The 8086 RD 
output signal timing is identical to the minimum mode 
system. Since the A.C. characteristics 
of the read com- 
mands generated by the 8288 are significantly 
better 
than the 8086 output, access to devices on the demul- 
tiplexed buffered system bus should use the 8288 com- 
mands. The 8086 RD signal 
is available for devices 


which 
reside 
directly 
on the 
multiplexed 
bus. The 


following 
evaluations 
for 
read, write 
and 
interrupt 


acknowledge only consider the 8288 command timing. 


The 8288 provides separate memory and I/O read signals 
which conform to the same A.C. characteristics. 
The 


commands are issued TCLML ns after the start of T2 
and terminate 
TCLMH ns after the start of T4. The 


minimum command length is 2TCLCL- TCLMLmax + 
TCLMLmin = 375 ns. The access time to valid data at the 
CPU 
is 
2TCLCL- TCLMLmax - TDVCLmax = 335 
ns. 
Since the 8288 was designed for systems with buffered 
data busses, the commands are enabled before the CPU 
has three-stated the multiplexed bus and should not be 
used with devices which reside directly on the multi- 
plexed bus (to do so could result in bus contention dur- 
ing 8086 bus float and device turn-on). 


The direction control for data bus transceivers is estab- 
lished in T1 while the transceivers are not enabled by 
DEN until the positive clock transition 
of T2. This pro- 


vides TCLCH + TCVNVmin = 123 ns for 8086 bus float 
delay 
and 
TCHCLmin 
+ TCLCL - TCVNVmax- 


TDVCLmax = 187 ns of transceiver active to data valid at 
the CPU. Since both DEN and command are valid a mini- 
mum of 10 ns into T4, the CPU data hold time TCLDX is 
guaranteed. A maximum DEN disable of 45 ns (TCVNX 
max) guarantees the transceivers are disabled by the 
start of the next 8086 bus cycle (215 ns minimum from 
the same clock edge). On the positive clock transition of 
T4, DT/R is returned to transmit 
in preparation for a 


possible write operation on the next bus cycle. Since 
the system memory and 110 devices reside on a buffered 
system bus, they must three-state their outputs before 
the device for the next bus cycle is selected (approxi- 
mately 2TCLCL) or the transceivers drive write data onto 
the bus (approximately 2TCLCL). 


-Vllncea write commanas tor memory and I/O. The ad- 


vanced write commands are active a full clock cycle 
ahead of the normal write commands and have timing 
identical 
to the read commands. The advanced write 


pulse width is 2TCLCL- TCLMLmax+ TCLMHmin = 375 
ns while 
the normal write 
pulse width 
is TCLCL- 
TCLMLmax+ TCLMHmin = 175 ns. Write 
data 
setup 


time to the selected device is a function of either the 
data valid delay from the 8086 (TCLDV)or the transceiver 
enable delay TCVNV. The worst case delay to valid write 
data is TCLDV = 110 ns minus transceiver propagation 
delays. This implies the data may not be valid until 100 
ns after the advanced write command but will be valid 
approximately 
TCLCL- TCLDVmax + TCLMLmin = 100 


ns prior to the leading edge of the normal write com- 
mand. 
Data 
will 
be 
valid 
2TCLCL- TCLDVmax+ 


TCLMHmin = 300 ns before the trailing edge of either 
write command. The data and command overlap for the 
advanced command is 300 ns while the overlap with the 
normal write command is 175 ns. The transceivers are 
disabled 
a 
minimum 
of 
TCLCHmin - TCLMHmax + 


TCVNXmin = 85 ns after the write command while the 
CPU provides valid data a minimum of TCLCHmin- 
TCLMHmax + TCHDZmin = 85 ns. This guarantees write 
data hold of 85 ns after the write command. The trans- 
ceivers 
are 
disabled 
TCLCL - TCVNXmax 
+ 


TCHDTLmln= 155 ns (assuming TCHDTL=O) 
prior to 


transceiver 
direction 
change for a subsequent 
read 


cycle. 


4. Interrupt Acknowledge Timing 


The maximum mode INTA sequence is logically 
iden- 


tical to the minimum mode sequence. The transceiver 
control (DEN and DT/R) and INTA command timing of 
each interrupt 
acknowledge 
cycle is identical 
to the 


read cycle. As in the minimum mode system, the multi- 
plexed address/data bus will float from the leading edge 
of T1 for each INTA bus cycle and not be driven by the 
CPU until after T4 of each INTA cycle. The setup and 
hold times on the vector number for the second cycle 
are the same as data setup and hold for the read. If the 
device providing 
the interrupt 
vector number is con- 


nected 
to 
the 
local 
bus, 
TCLCL - TCLAZmax + 


TCLMLmin = 130 ns are available from 8086 bus float to 
INTA command active. The selected device on the local 
bus must disable 
the system 
data bus transceivers 


since DEN is still generated by the 8288. 


If the 8288 is not in the lOB (I/O Bus) mode, the 8288 
MCE/PDEN output becomes the MCE output. This out- 
put is active during each INTA cycle and overlaps the 
ALE signal during T1. The MCE is available for gating 
cascade addresses from a master 8259A onto three of 
the upper AD15-AD8 lines and allowing ALE to latch the 
cascade address into the address latches. The address 
lines may then be used to provide CAS address selec- 
tion to slave 8259A's located on the system bus (refer- 
ence Figure 3E5). MCE is active within 15 ns of status or 
the start of T1 for each INTA cycle. MCE should not 
enable the CAS lines onto the multiplexed 
bus during 


the first cycle since the CPU does not guarantee to float 


the bus until 80 ns into the first INiA cycle. The first 
MCE can be inhibited 
by gating MCE with LOCK. The 
8086 LOCK output 
is activated during T2 of the first 
cycle and disabled during T2 of the second cycle. The 
overlap of LOCK with MCE allows the first MCE to be 
masked and the second MCE to gate the cascade ad- 
dress onto the local bus. Since the 8259A will not pro- 
vide a cascade address until the second cycle, no infor- 
mation is lost. As with ALE, MCE is guaranteed valid 
within 58 ns of the start of T1 to allow 75 ns CAS ad- 
dress setup to the trailing edge of ALE. MCE remains 
active 
TCHCLmin - TCHLLmax + TCLMCLmin = 52 ns 
after ALE to provide data hold time to the latches. 


If the 8288 is strapped in the lOB mode, the MCE output 
becomes PDEN and all 110 references are assumed to be 
devices on the local bus rather than the demultiplexed 
system 
bus. Since 
INTA cycles 
are considered 
110 
cycles, all interrupts 
are assumed to come from the 
local system and cascade addresses are not gated onto 
the system address bus. Additionally, the DEN signal is 
not enabled since no 110 transfers occur on the system 
bus. If the local 110 bus is also buffered by transceivers, 
the PDEN signal is used to enable those transceivers. 
PDEN A.C. characteristics 
are identical 
to DEN with 
PDEN enabled for 110 references and DEN enabled for 
instruction 
or memory data references. 


5. Ready Timing 


Ready timing based on address valid timing is the same 
for maximum and minimum mode systems. The delay 
from 8288 command valid to RDY valid at the 8284 is 
TCLCL- TCLMLmax- 
TRIVCLmin= 130 ns. This time is 
available for external circuits to determine the need to 
Insert wait states and disable RDY or enable RDY to 
avoid wait states. INTA, all read commands and ad- 
vanced write commands provide this timing. The normal 
write command is not valid until after the RDY signal 
must be valid. Since both normal and advanced write 
commands 
are generated 
by the 8288 for all write 
cycles, the advanced write may be used to generate a 
RDY indication 
even though the selected device uses 
the normal write command. 


Since sepa~te commands are provided for memory and 
110, no MilO signal is specifically 
available as in the 
minimum mode to allow an early 'wait state required' in- 
dication for 110 devices. The S2 status line, however is 
logically equivalent to the M/IO signal and can be used 
for this purpose. 


6. Other Considerations 


The RO/GTtiming is covered in the next section and will 
not be duplicated here. The only additional signals to be 
considered in the maximum mode are the queue status 
lines 
OSO, OS1. These signals 
are changed on the 
leading edge of each clock cycle (high to low transition) 
including 
idle and wait cycles (the queue status is in- 
dependent of the bus activity). External logic may sam- 
ple the lines on the low to high transition of each clock 
cycle. When sampled, the signals indicate the queue ac- 
tivity in the previous clock cycle and therefore lag the 
CPU's activity 
by one cycle. The TEST input require- 


ments are identical 
to those stated for the minimum 
mode. 


To inform the 8288 of HALT status when a HALT instruc- 
tion is executed, the 8086 will initiate a status transition 
from passive to HALT status. The status change will 
cause the 8288 to emit an ALE pulse with an Indeter- 
minate address. Since no bus cycle is Initiated (no com- 
mand is issued), the results of this address will not af- 
fect CPU operation (i.e., no response such as READY is 
expected from the system). This allows external hard- 
ware to latch 
and decode all transitions 
in system 
status. 


3G. 
Bus Control Transfer (HOLD/HLDA and RQ/GT) 


The 8086 supports protocols for transferring control of 
the local bus between itself and other devices capable 
of acting as bus masters. The minimum mode config- 
uration offers a signal level handshake similar to the 
8080 and 8085 systems. The maximum mode provides 
an enhanced pulse sequence protocol designed to op- 
timize 
utilization 
of 
CPU pins 
while 
extending 
the 
system configurations 
to two prioritized levels of alter- 
nate bus masters. These protocols 
are simply 
tech- 
niques for arbitration of control of the CPU's local bus 
and should not be confused with the need for arbitration 
of a system bus. 


1. MINIMUM MODE 


The minimum mode 8086 system uses a hold request in- 
put (HOLD) to the CPU and a hold acknowledge (HLDA) 
output 
from the CPU. To gain control 
of the bus, a 
device must assert HOLD to the CPU and wait for the 
HLDA before driving the bus. When the 8086 can relin- 
quish the bus, it floats the RD,WR, INTA and M/iO com- 
mand lines, the DEN and DT/Rbus control lines and the 
multiplexed address/data/status lines. The ALE signal is 
not three-stated. The CPU acknowledges 
the request 
with HLDA to allow the requestor to take control of the 
bus. The requestor must maintain the HOLD request ac- 
tive until it no longer requires the bus. The HOLD re- 
quest to the 8086 directly affects the bus interface unit 
and only indirectly affects the execution unit. The CPU 
will continue 
to execute from its internal queue until 
either 
more instructions 
are needed or an operand 
transfer is required. This allows a high degree of overlap 
between CPU and auxiliary bus master operation. When 
the requestor drops the HOLD signal, the 8086 will re- 
spond by dropping HLDA. The CPU will not re-drive the 
bus, command and control signals from three-state until 
it needs to perform a bus transfer. Since the 8086 may 
still be executing from its internal queue when HOLD 
drops, there may exist a period of time during which no 
device is driving the bus. To prevent the command lines 
from drifting 
below the minimum VIH level during the 
transition 
of bus control, 
22K ohm pull up resistors 
should be connected to the bus command lines. The 
timing diagram in Figure 3G1 shows the handshake se- 
quence and 8086 timing to sample HOLD, float the bus, 
and enable/disable HLDA relative to the CPU clock. 


To guarantee valid system operation, the designer must 
assure that the requesting device does not assert con- 


trol of the bus prior to the 8086 relinquishing control and 
that the device relinquishes control of the bus prior to 
the 8086 driving the bus. The HOLD request into the 
8086 must be stable THVCH ns prior to the CPU's low to 
high 
clock 
transition. 
Since this 
input 
is not syn- 


chronized by the CPU, signals driving the HOLD input 
should 
be 
synchronized 
with 
the 
CPU 
clock 
to 


guarantee the setup time is not violated. Either clock 
edge may be used. The maximum delay between HLDA 
and 
the 
8086 
floating 
the 
bus 
is 
TCLAZmax- 


TCLHAVmin = 70 ns. If the system cannot tolerate the 
70 ns overlap, HLDA active from the 8086 should be 
delayed to the device. The minimum delay for the CPU to 
drive the control bus from HOLD inactive is THVCHmin 
+3TCLCL=635 
ns 
and 
THVCHmin+3TCLCL+ 


TCHCL= 701 ns to drive the multiplexed 
bus. If the 


device does not satisfy these requirements, HOLD inac- 
tive to the 8086 should be delayed. The delay from HLDA 
inactive to driving the busses is TCLCL+ TCLCHmin- 
TCLHAVmax = 158 ns for the control bus and 2TCLCL- 
TCLHAVmax = 240 ns for the data bus. 


1.1 Latency of HLOA to HOLD 


The decision to respond to a HOLD request is made in 
the bus interface unit. The major factors that influence 
the decision are the current bus activity, the state of the 
LOCK signal internal to the CPU (activated by the soft- 
ware LOCK prefix) and interrupts. 


If the LOCK is not active, an interrupt acknowledge cy· 
cle is not in progress and the BIU (Bus Interface Unit) is 
executing a T4 or TI when the HOLD request is received, 
the minimum latency to HLDA is: 


35 ns 
65 ns 
200 ns 
10 ns 


310 ns 


THVCH min (Hold setup) 
TCHCL min 
TCLCL (bus float delay) 
TCLHAV min (HLDA delay) 


@ 5 MHz 


34 ns 
200 ns 
82 ns 
200 ns 
160 ns 


677 ns 


(just missed setup time) 
delay to next sample 
TCHCL max 
TCLCL (bus float delay) 
TCLHAV max (HLDA delay) 


@ 5 MHz 


If the BIU just initiated a bus cycle when the HOLD Re· 
quest was received, the worst case response time is: 


34 ns 
82 ns 
7*200 
W200 
160 ns 


1.676,..s 


THVCH (just missed) 
TCHCL max 
bus cycle execution 
N wait states/bus cycle 
TCLHAV max (HLDA delay) 


@ 5 MHz, no wait states 


Note, the 200 ns delay for just missing is included in the 
delay for bus cycle execution. If the operand transfer is 
a word transfer to an odd byte boundary, two bus cycles 
are executed to perform the transfer. The BIU will not 
acknowledge 
a HOLD request between the two bus 


cycles. This type of transfer would extend the above 
maximum latency by four additional clocks plus N addi· 
tional wait states. With no wait states in the bus cycle, 
the maximum would be 2.476 microseconds. 


Although the minimum mode 8086 does not have a hard· 
ware LOCK output, the software LOCK prefix may still 
be included in the instruction stream. The CPU internal- 
ly reacts to the LOCK prefix as would the maximum 
mode 8086. Therefore, the LOCK does not allow a HOLD 
request to be honored until completion of the instruc- 
tion 
following 
the prefix. This allows an instruction 


which performs more than one memory reference (ex. 
ADD [BX), CX;which adds CX to [BXDto execute without 
another bus master gaining control of the bus between 
memory references. Since the LOCK signal is active for 
one clock longer than the instruction 
execution, 
the 


maximum latency to HLDA is: 


34 ns 
200 ns 
82 ns 
(M + 1)*200 ns 
200 ns 
160 ns 


(M*200 ns)+ 876 ns 


THVCH Oust miss) 
delay to next sample 
TCHCL max 
LOCK instruction 
execution 
set up HLDA (internal) 
TCLHAV max (HLDA delay) 


@ 5 MHz 


If the HOLD request is made at the beginning of an inter- 
rupt acknowledge 
sequence, 
the maximum 
latency 
to 
HLDA Is: 


34 ns 
82 ns 
2600 ns 
160 ns 


2.876 "s 


THVCH Oust missed) 
TCHCL max 
13 clock cycles for INTA 
TCLHAV max 


@ 5 MHz 


A typical use of the HOLD/HLDA signals In the minimum 
mode 8086 system 
is bus control 
exchange 
with DMA 


devices 
like the Intel 8257-5 or 8237 DMA controllers. 


Figure 3G2 gives a general interconnect 
for this type of 


configuration 
using 
the 
8237-2. The 
DMA controller 


resides on the upper half of the 8086's local bus and 
shares the A8-A15 demultiplexlng 
address latch of the 


8086. All registers 
in the 8237-2 must be assigned 
odd 


addresses to allow initialization 
and interrogation 
by the 


CPU over the 
upper 
half of the data bus. The 8086 


RDIWR commands 
must be demultiplexed 
to provide 


separate I/O and memory commands which are compati- 
ble with the 8237-2 commands. 
The AEN control 
from 


the 8237-2 must disable the 8086 commands 
from the 


command 
bus, disable 
the address 
latches 
from 
the 


lower 
(AO-A7) and 
upper 
(A19-A16) address 
bus and 


select the 8237-2 address strobe (ADSTB) to the A8-A15 
address 
latch. 
If the data bus is buffered, 
a pull-up 


resistor 
on the DEN line will keep the buffers disabled. 


The DMA controller 
will 
only transfer 
bytes between 
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circuit given in Section 4. Address lines A7-AOare driven 
directly 
by the 8237 and BHE is generated 
by inverting 


AO. If A19-A16 are used, they must be provided by an ad- 
ditional 
port with either a fixed value or initialized 
by 


software 
and enabled onto the address bus by AEN. 


Figure 
3G3 gives an interconnection 
for placing 
the 


8257 on the system 
bus. By using a separate latch to 


hold the upper address from the 8257-5 and connecting 
the outputs 
to the address bus as shown, 16-bit DMA 


transfers 
are 
provided. 
In 
this 
configuration, 
AEN 


simultaneously 
enables 
AO and 
BHE to allow 
word 


transfers. 
AEN still 
disables 
the CPU interface 
to the 


command and address busses. 


2. MAXIMUM MODE (RQ/GT) 


The maximum mode 8086 configuration 
supports 
a sig- 


nificantly 
different 
protocol for transferring 
bus control. 


When viewed with respect to the HOLD/HLDA sequence 
of the minimum 
mode, the protocol appears difficult 
to 


implement 
externally. 
However, it is necessary to under- 


stand the intent of the protocol 
and its purpose within 


the system architecture. 
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transfer control 
of the CPU local bus between the CPU 


and alternate 
bus masters which 
reside totally 
on the 


local bus and share the complete 
CPU interface 
to the 


system 
bus. The complete 
interface 
includes 
the ad- 


dress latches, data transceivers, 8288 bus controller 
and 


8289 multi 
master 
bus 
arbiter. 
If the 
alternate 
bus 


masters in the system do not reside directly on the 8086 
local bus, system bus arbitration 
is required rather than 


local CPU bus arbitration. 
To satisfy the need for multi- 


master system bus arbitration 
at each CPU's system in- 


terface, the 8289 bus arbiter should be used rather than 
the CPU RQ/GT logic. 


To allow a device with a simple HOLD/HLDA protocol to 
gain control 
of a single CPU system bus, the circuit 
in 


Figure 3G4 could be used. The design 
is effectively 
a 


simple 
bus arbiter 
which 
isolates 
the CPU from 
the 


system 
bus when an alternate 
bus master 
issues 
a 


HOLD request. The output of the circuit, Am (Address 
ENable), disables 
the 8288 and 8284 when the 8086 in- 


dicates idle status (SO,S1,$2= 1), LOCK is not active and 
a HOLD request is active. With AEN inactive, the 8288 
three-states 
the command 
outputs 
and disables 
DEN 


8282 
A1S·17 


A1S-1t1 
01 
DO 


ALE 
STB 
A,. 


BHE 


BHE 
OE 


CPU 
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DO 


Aa 


8257 
AEN 


110 PORT 


----........-.. 


Ao TO GROUND 
AND 
UPPER 
BITS OF 
DMA 
ADDRESS 
(FIXED 
OR REG) 


CONTROLS 
ARE 
SAME 
AS 8·BIT 


TRANSFER 
CONFIGURATION 
WITH 


MANIPULATION 
OF THE 
DATA BUS 


which three-states 
the data bus transceivers. 
AEN must 
also three-state the address latch (8282 or 8283) outputs. 
These actions remove the 8086 from the system bus and 
allow the requesting device to drive the system bus. The 
AEN signal 
to the 8284 disables 
the ready input and 
forces a bus cycle initiated 
by the 8086 to wait until the 
8086 regains control 
of the system 
bus. The CPU may 
actively drive its local bus during this interval. 


The requesting 
device will not gain control 
of the bus 
during an 8086 initiated 
bus cycle, a locked instruction 
or an interrupt 
acknowledge 
cycle. 
The LOCK signal 
from 
the 
8086 
is 
active 
between 
INTA 
cycles 
to 
guarantee the CPU maintains control 
of the bus. Unlike 
the minimum 
mode 8086 HOLD response, this arbitra- 
tion circuit 
allows the requestor 
to gain control 
of the 
bus between consecutive 
bus cycles which transfer 
a 
word operand on an odd address boundary and are not 
locked. 
Depending 
on the 
characteristics 
of the 
re- 
questing 
device, any of the 74LS74 outputs 
can be used 


to generate a HLDA to the device. 


Upon completion 
of its bus operations, the alternate bus 
master must relinquish 
control 
of the system 
bus and 
drop the HOLD request. After AEN goes inactive, the ad- 
dress latches and data transceivers 
are enabled but, if a 
CPU initiated 
bus cycle 
is pending, 
the 8288 will 
not 
drive the command 
bus until a minimum 
of 105 ns or 
maximum of 275 ns later. If the system is normally not 
ready, the 8284 AEN input may immediately 
be enabled 
with 
ready returning 
to the CPU when 
the selected 
device completes 
the transfer. If the system is normally 
ready, the 8284 AEN input must be delayed long enough 
to provide access time equivalent to a normal bus cycle. 
The 74LS74 latches in the design provide a minimum of 
TCLCHmin 
for the alternate 
device to float the system 
bus after releasing HOLD. They also provide 2TCLCL ns 
address 
access 
and 2TCLCL- 
TAEVCHmax 
ns (8288 
command enable delay) command access prior to ena- 
bling 
8284 ready detection. 
If HLDA is generated 
as 
shown 
in Figure 3G4, TCLCL ns are available 
for the 
8086 to release the bus prior to issuing 
HLDA while 
HLDA 
is dropped 
almost 
immediately 
upon 
loss 
of 
HOLD. 


A circuit 
configuration 
for an 8257-5 using this 
tech· 


nique to interface 
with a maximum 
mode 8086 can be 


derived from Figure 3G3. The 8257-5 has its own address 
latch for buffering 
the address lines A15·A8 and uses its 
AEN output 
to enable the latch onto the address bus. 


The maximum 
latency from HOLD to HLDA for this cir- 
cuit is dependent 
on the state of the system when the 
HOLD is issued. For an idle system the maximum delay 
is the propagation 
delay through the nand gate and RlS 


flip-flop 
(TD1) plus 2TCLCL plus TCLCHmax 
plus prop- 


agation 
delay of the 74LS74 and 74LS02 (TD2). For a 


locked 
instruction 
it 
becomes: 
TD1 + TD2 + (M + 2) 


*TCLCL+ TCLCHmax where M is the number of clocks 
required for execution 
of the locked instruction. 
For the 
interrupt 
acknowledge 
cycle 
the 
latency 
is 


TD1 + TD2 + 9 *TCLCL + TCLCHmax. 


2.2 Shared Local Bus (RQ/GT Usage) 


The RQ/GT protocol was developed to allow up to two in- 
struction 
set extension 
processors 
(co-processors) 
or 


other 
special 
function 
processors 
(like 
the 
8089 1/0 


processor 
in local mode) to reside directly 
on the 8086 


local bus. Each RQ/GT pin of the 8086 supports 
the full 


protocol 
for exchange of bus control (Fig. 3G5). The se- 


quence 
consists 
of a request 
from the alternate 
bus 


master to gain control 
of the system bus, a grant from 


the CPU to indicate the bus has been relinquished 
and a 


release pulse from the alternate master when done. The 
two 
RQ/GT pins (RQ/GTO and RQ/GT1) are prioritized 


with RQ/GTO having the highest 
priority. The prioritiza- 


tion only occurs if requests have been received on both 
pins before a response has been given to either. For ex- 
ample, if a request is received on RQ/GT1 followed 
by a 


request on RQ/GTOprior to a grant on RQ/GT1, RQ/GTO 
will gain priority 
over RQ/GT1. However, if RQ/GT1 had 


already received a grant, a request on RQ/GTOmust wait 
until a release pulse is received on RQ/GT1. 


The request/grant 
sequence interaction 
with the bus in- 


terface 
unit 
is similar 
to HOLD/HLDA. 
The CPU con- 


tinues to execute until a bus transfer 
for additional 
in- 


structions 
or data is required. 
If the release pulse is 


so 
S; 
S2 
CllCK 


HOLD 


received before the CPU needs the bus, It will not drive 
the bus until a transfer 
is required. 


Upon receipt 
of a request 
pulse, the 8086 floats 
the 


multiplexed 
address, data and status 
bus, the SO, !f, 
and 52 status 
lines, the LOCK pin and RD. This action 


does not disable the 8288 command outputs 
from driv- 


ing the command bus and does not disable the addres8 
latches from driving the address bus. The 8288 contatns 
internal 
pull·up resistors 
on the SO, 51, and 52 IlatuS 


lines to maintain 
the passive state while the 8086 owt- 


puts are three-state. The passive state prevents the 8288 
from 
initiating 
any commands 
or activating 
DEN to 


enable the transceivers 
buffering 
the data bus. If the 


device issuing 
the RQ does not use the 8288, it must 


disable 
the 8288 command 
outputs 
by disabling 
the 


8288 AEN input. Also, address latches not used by the 
requesting 
device must be disabled. 
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2.3 RQ/GT Operation 


Detailed 
timing 
of the 
RQ/GT 
sequence 
Is given 
in 


Figure 3G6. To request a transfer of bus control via the 
·AO/m lines, the device must drive the line low for no 
more than one CPU clock interval to generate a request 
pulse. The pulse must be synchronized 
with 
the CPU 


clock to guarantee the appropriate 
setup and hold times 


to the clock edge which samples the RQ/GT lines in the 
CPU. After 
issuing 
a request 
pulse, 
the device 
must 


begin sampling 
for a grant pulse with the next low to 


high clock 
edge. Since the 8086 can respond 
with 
a 


grant pulse In the clock cycle immediately 
following 
the 


request, 
the RQlGT line may not return to the positive 


level between the request and grant pulses. Therefore 
edge triggered 
logic is not valid for capturing 
a grant 


pulse. It also implies the circuitry 
which generates the 
request pulse must guarantee the request Is removed in 
time to detect a grant from the CPU. After receiving the 
grant pUlse, the requesting 
device may drive the local 


bus. Since the 8086 does not float the address and data 
bus, C5CR or RD until the high to low clock transition 
following 
the low to high clock transition 
the requestor 


uses to sample for the grant, the requestor should wait 
the float delay of the 8086 (TCLAl) 
before driving 
the 


lOCal bus. This precaution 
prevents bus contention 
dur- 
ing the access of bus control 
by the requestor. 


To return control 
of the bus to the 8086, the alternate 


bus 
master 
rellnGfuishes 
bus 
control 
and 
issues 
8 


release pulse 
011 the same RQ/GT line. The 8086 may 


dl'lve the SO-S2status lines, RD and LOCK, three clock 
cycles 
after 
detecting 
the 
release 
pulse 
and the ad- 


dresS/data bus TCHCLmin ns (clock high time) after the 
status lines. The alternate 
bus master should be three· 


slated 
off the local bus and have other 8086 interface 


circuits 
(8288 and al!dress latches) re-enabled within the 


8086 delay to regain control 
of the bus. 


. 2.4 RQ/GT 
Latency 


'The RQ to GT latency for a single RQ/GT line is similar 
to the HOLD to HLDA latency. The cases given for the 
minimum 
mode 8086 also apply to the maximum mode. 


For each case the delay from RQ detection 
by the CPU 


to GT detection 
by the requestor 
is: 
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This gives a clock cycle maximum delay for an Idle bus 
interface. All other cases are the minimum 
mode result 
minus 476 ns. If the 8086 has previously 
issued a grant 
on one of the RO/GT lines, a request on the other RO/GT 
line will not receive a grant until the first device releases 
the interface with a release pulse on its RO/GT line. The 
delay from release on one RQ/GT 
line to a grant on the 
other is typically 
one clock period as shown in Figure 
3G7. Occasionally 
the delay from a release on RO/GT1 


to a grant on RO/Gi'li will take two clock cycles and is a 
function 
of a pending 
request 
for transfer 
of control 
from the execution 
unit. The latency 
from request 
to 
grant 
when 
the 
interface 
is under 
control 
of a bus 
master on the other RO/GT line is a function 
of the other 
bus master. The protocol 
embodies 
no mechanism 
for 
the CPU to force an alternate 
bus master off the bus. A 
watchdog 
timer 
should 
be used to prevent 
an errant 


alternate 
bus master from 'hanging' 
the system. 


"----J 
RELEASE 


"----J 
RELEASE 


Ap.f\7 
qUllnCeIntOa MY'I.:> I pUlse sequence ISgiven In t-Igurll 
Orops at me oeglnnlng OTme release pUlse to provloe 
3GB.After receiving the grant pulse, the HLDA is ena· 
2TCLCL+ TCLCH for the requestor to relinquish control 
bled TCHCLmin ns before the CPU has three·stated the 
of the status lines and 3TCLCL to float the remaining 
bus. If the requesting circuit drives the bus within 20 ns 
signals. 


A 


74lS78 


J 
Q 
ClK 
K 
a 
ClR 


B 
74lS78 


J 
Q 


ClK 


K 
a 
ClR 


4. INTERFACING WITH 1/0 


The 8086 is capable of interfacing 
with 8- and 16·bit I/O 
devices using either I/O instructions 
or memory mapped 
1/0. The 110 instructions 
allow the 110 devices to reside 
in a separate 
110 address space while memory mapped 
1/0 allows 
the full 
power of the instruction 
set to be 
used for 1/0 operations. 
Up to 64K bytes of 1/0 mapped 
1/0 may be defined 
in an 8086 system. To the program· 
mer, the separate 
110 address space is only accessible 
with INPUT and OUTPUT commands which transfer data 
between 
I/O devices and the AX (for 16·bit data trans· 
fers) or AL (for 8·bit data transfers) register. The first 256 
bytes of the 1/0 space (0 to 255) are directly addressable 
by the I/O instructions 
while the entire 64K is accessible 
via register indirect addressing 
through the DX register. 


The later technique 
is particularly 
desirable 
for service 
procedur6s 
that handle more than one device by allow· 


ing the desired device address to be passed to the pro- 
cedure as a parameter. 1/0 devices may be connected 
to 
the local CPU bus or the buffered system bus. 


4A. Elght·Blt 
1/0 


Eight·bit I/O devices may be connected 
to either the up· 
per or lower half of the data bus. Assigning 
an equal 
number of devices to the upper and lower halves of the 
bus will distribute 
the bus loading. 
If a device is con- 
nected 
to the upper half of the data bus, all I/O ad· 
dresses assigned to the device must be odd (AO= 1). If 
the device is on the lower half of the bus, its addresses 
must be even (AO= 0). The address assignment 
directs 
the eight-bit 
transfer to the upper (odd byte address) or 
lower (even byte address) 
half of the sixteen· bit data 
bus. Since AO will always be a one or zero for a specific 
device, AOcannot be used as an address input to select 
registers 
within 
a specific 
device. 
If a device on the 
upper half of the bus and one on the lower half are 
assigned addresses that differ only in AO (adjacent odd 
and even addresses), AOand SHE must be conditions 
of 
chip select decode to prevent a write to one device from 
erroneously 
performing 
a write 
to the other. 
Several 
techniques 
for generating 
I/O device chip selects 
are 
given in Figure 4A1. 


The first technique 
(a) uses separate 8205's to generate 
chip selects 
for odd and even addressed 
byte periph- 
erals. 
If a word transfer 
is performed 
to an even ad· 
dressed device, the adjacent odd addressed 
I/O device 
is also selected. This allows accessing 
the devices in· 
dividually 
with 
byte transfers 
or simultaneously 
as a 
16·bit device with word transfers. 
Figure 4A1(b) restricts 
the 
chip 
selects 
to 
byte 
transfers, 
however 
a word 
transfer to an odd address will cause the 8086 to run two 
byte transfers that the decode technique will not detect. 
The 
third 
technique 
simply 
uses 
a single 
8205 to 
generate odd and even device selects for byte transfers 
and will only select the even addressed eight·bit 
device 
on a word transfer to an even address. 


If greater 
than 256 bytes of the 1/0 space or memory 
mapped 1/0 is used, additional 
decoding beyond what is 
shown in the examples 
may be necessary. This can be 
done with additional 
TTL, 8205's or bipolar PROMs (In· 
tel's 3605A). The bipolar PROMs are slightly 
slower than 
multiple 
levels of TTL (50 ns vs 30 to 40 ns for TTL) but 


provide full decoding 
in a single package and allow in· 
serting a new PROM to reconfigure 
the system I/O map 
without 
circuit 
board or wiring modifications 
(Fig. 4A2). 


EVEN 
ADDRESSED 
WORD 
OR BYTE 
PERIPHERALS 
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One last technique 
for interfacing 
with eight·bit 
periph· 
erals is considered 
in Figure 4A3. The sixteen·bit 
data 
bus 
is multiplexed 
onto 
an eight·bit 
bus to accom· 
modate byte oriented DMA or block transfers to memory 
mapped eight·bit 
I/O. Devices connected 
to this 
inter· 
face may be assigned 
a sequence of odd and even ad· 
dresses rather than ail odd or even. 


1~BIT I 


DATA 1 
BUS 


BHE 
PERIPHERAL 
CS 


4B. Sixteen· Bit 110 


For obvious reasons of efficient 
bus utilization 
and sim· 


plicity of device selection, 
sixteen-bit 
I/O devices should 


be assigned even addresses. To guarantee the device is 
selected 
only for word operations, 
AO and BHE should 


be conditions 
of chip select code (Fig. 4B1). 


4C. General Design Considerations 


MIN/MAX, MEMORY 110 MAPPED AND LINEAR SELECT 


Since the minimum 
mode 8086 has common 
read and 


write commands 
for memory and I/O, if the memory and 


I/O address 
spaces overlap, the chip selects 
must be 


qualified 
by MilO to determine which address space the 


devices are assigned to. This restriction 
on chip select 


decoding 
can be removed 
if the I/O and memory 
ad· 


dresses 
in the system do not overlap and are properly 


decoded; all I/O is memory mapped; or RD, WR and M/iO 
are 
decoded 
to 
provide 
separate 
memory 
and 
I/O 


read/write commands (Fig. 4C1). The 8288 bus controlier 
in the maximum 
mode 8086 system generates separate 


110 and memory commands 
in piace of a M/iO signal. An 


110 device is assigned to the 110 space or memory space 
(memory 
mapped 
I/O) by connection 
of either 
I/O or 


memory command 
lines to the command 
inputs of the 


device. To aliow overlap of the memory and 110 address 
space, the device must not respond to chip select alone 
but must require a combination 
of chip select and a read 


or write command. 


NOTE: 
IF IT IS NOT 
NECESSARY 
TO THREE·STATE 
THE 
COMMAND 
LINES, 
A 


DECODER 
(8205 
OR 74S138) 
COULD 
BE USED. 
THE 
74LS257 
IS NOT 


RECOMMENDED 
SINCE 
THE 
OUTPUTS 
MAY 
EXPERIENCE 
VOLTAGE 


SPIKES 
WHEN 
ENTERING 
DR LEAVING 
THREE·STATE. 


Figure 4Cl. OBcodlng 
Memory 
end I/O RO end WR Commends 
tor 


Minimum 
Mode 8086 System8 


Linear select techniques 
(Fig. 4C2) for 110 devices can 


oniy be used with devices that either reside in the 110 ad- 
dress space or require more than one active chip Sf"~ct 
(at least one low active and o[le high active). Devices 
with a single chip select input cannot use linear select if 
they are memory mapped. This is due to the assignment 
of memory address space FFFFFOH-FFFFFFH 
to reset 


startup and memory space 00000H·003FFH to interrupt 
vectors. 
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40. 
Determining 
I/O Device Compatibility 


This section presents a set of A.C. characteristics 
which 


represent the timing of the asynchronous 
bus Interface 


of the 8086. The equations are expressed in terms of the 
CPU 
clock 
(when 
applicable) 
and 
are 
derived 
for 


minimum 
and maximum modes of the 8086. They repre· 


sent the bus characteristics 
at the CPU. 


The results 
can be used to determine 
110 device 
re- 
quirements 
for operation 
on a single CPU local bus or 


buffered system bus. These values are not applicable 
to 


a Multibus system bus interface. The requirements for a 
Multibus system bus are available in the Multibus inter- 
face specification. 


A list of bus parameters, their definition 
and how they 


relate to the A.C. characteristics 
of Intel peripherals are 


given 
in Table 401. Cycle dependent values of the 


parameters are given in Table 402. For each equation, if 
more than one signal 
path is involved, the equation 


reflects the worst case path. 


ex. TAVRL(address valid before read active) = 


(1) Address from CPU to RO active 


(or) 
(2) ALE (to enable the address through the 


address latches) to RO active 


The worst case delay path is (1). 


For the maximum mode 8086 configurations, 
TAVWLA, 
TWLWHA and TWLCLA are relative to the advanced 
write 
signal 
while TAVWL, TWLWH and TWLCL are 


relative to the normal write signal. 


TAVRL - 
Address 
stable before RD leading edge 
TRHAX - 
Address hold after RD trailing 
edge 
TRLRH - 
Read pulse width 


TRLDV - 
Read to data valid delay 
TRHDZ - 
Read trailing 
edge to data floating 
TAVDV - 
Address to valid data delay 


TRLRL - 
Read cycle time 
TAVWL - 
Address valid before write leading edge 


TAVWLA 
- 
Address valid before advanced write 
TWHAX - 
Address hold after write trailing 
edge 
TWLWH - 
Write pulse width 
TWLWHA 
- 
Advanced write pulse width 


TDVWH - 
Data set up to write trailing 
edge 
TWHDX - 
Data hold from write trailing 
edge 
TWLCL - 
Write recovery time 
TWLCLA 
- 
Advanced write recovery time 
TSVRL - 
Chip select stable before RD leading edge 
TRHSX - 
Chip seiect hold after RD trailing 
edge 
TSLDV - 
Chip select to data valid delay 


TSVWL - 
Chip select stable before WR leading edge 
TWHSX - 
Chip seiect hold after WR trailing 
edge 
TSVWLA - 
Chip select stable before advanced write 


(TAR) 
(TRA) 
(TRR) 
(TRD) 


(TO F) 
(TAD) 
(TRCYC) 
(TAW) 
(TAW) 
(TWA) 
(TWW) 
[TWW) 
(TOW) 
(TWO) 
[TRV) 
[TRV) 
(TAR) 
[TRA) 
(TRD) 
[TAW) 
(TWA) 
[TAW) 


In the given list of equations, TWHOXB is the data hold 
time from the trailing edge of write for the minimum 
mode with 
a buffered 
data bus. For this 
equation, 
TCVCTX cannot be a minimum for data hold and a max- 
imum for write inactive. The maximum difference is 50 
ns giving the result TCLCH-50. If the reader wishes to 
verify the equations or derive others, refer to Section 3F 
for assistance 
with 
interpreting 
the 8086 bus timing 


diagrams. 


Figure 401 shows four representative 
configurations 


and the compatible 
Intel peripherals 
(including 
wait 


states if required) for each configuration 
are given in 


Table 403. Configuration 
1 and 2 are minimum mode 


demultlplexed bus 8086 systems without (1)and with (2) 
data bus transceivers. Configurations 
3 and 4 are max- 
imum mode systems with one (3)and two (4)levels of ad- 
dress 
and data buffering. 
The last configuration 
is 


characteristic 
of a multi-board system with bus buffers 


on each board. The 5 MHz parameter values for these 
configurations 
are given in Table 404 and demonstrate 


the relaxed device requirements for even a large com- 
plex 
configuration. 
The analysis 
assumes 
all 
com- 


ponents are exhibiting the specified worst case param- 
eter 
values 
and are under 
the 
corresponding 
tem- 


perature, voltage and capacitive load conditions. 
If the 


capacitive loading on the 8282/83or 8286/87 is less than 
the maximum, graphs of delay vs. capacitive loading in 
the respective data sheets should be used to determine 
the appropriate delay values. 


(a) Minimum 
Moda 


TAVRL; 
TCLCL+ 
TCLRLmin- 
TCLAVmax; 
TCLCL-l00 


TRHAX; 
TCLCL- 
TCLRHmax+ 
TCLLHmin; 
TCLCL-150 


TRLRH; 
2TCLCL- 
60; 
2TCLCL- 
60 


TRLDV; 
2TCLCL - TCLRLmax - TDVCLmin; 
2TCLCL - 195 


TRHDZ; 
TRHAVmin; 
155 ns 
TAVDV ; 3TCLCL - TOVCLmin - TCLAVmax; 
3TCLCL - 140 


TRLRL; 
4TCLCL; 
4TCLCL 
TAVWL; 
TCLCL+ 
TCVCTVmin- 
TCLAVmax; 
TCLCL-l00 


TWHAX; 
TCLCL+ 
TCLLHmin 
- TCVCTXmax; 
TCLCL-ll0 


TWLWH; 
2TCLCL- 
40; 
2TCLCL- 
40 
TDVWH; 
2TCLCL+ 
TCVCTXmin 
- TCLDVmax; 
2TCLCL-l00 


TWHDX; 
TWHDZmin; 
89 


TWLCL; 
4TCLCL; 
4TCLCL 


TWHDXB;TCLCHmin+(- 
TCVCTXmax+ 
TCVCTXmin); 


TCLCHmin 
- 50 


Note: 
Delays relative to chip select are a function 
of the chip select 
decode 
technique 
used and are equal to: equivalent 
delay 
from address - chip select decode delay. 


(b) Maximum 
Moda 


TAVRL; 
TCLCL+ 
TCLMLmin 
- TCLAVmax; 
TCLCL-l00 


TRHAX; 
TCLCL- 
TCLMHmax 
+ TCLLHmin; 
TCLCL- 
40 


TRLRH; 
2TCLCL- 
TCLMLmax 
+ TCLMHmin; 
2TCLCL- 
25 


TRLDV; 
2TCLCL - TCLMLmax - TDVCLmin; 
2TCLCL - 65 


TRHDZ;TRHAVmin; 
155 
TAVDV; 
3TCLCL- 
TDVCLmin- 
TCLAVmax; 
3TCLCL-140 


TRLRL; 
4TCLCL; 
4TCLCL 
TAVWLA;TAVRL;TCLCL-l00 
TAVWL; 
TAVRL+ 
TCLCL; 
2TCLCL-l00 


TWHAX; 
TRHAX; 
TCLCL- 
40 


TWLWHA; 
TRLRH; 
2TCLCL- 
25 


TWLWH; 
TRLRH - TCLCL; 
TCLCL- 
25 
TDVWH; 
2TCLCL+ 
TCLMHmin 
- TCLDVmax; 
2TCLCL-l00 


TWHDX; 
TCLCHmin 
- TCLMHmax 
+ TCHDZmin; 
TCLCHmin 
- 30 


TWLCL; 
3TCLCL; 
3TCLCL 
TWLCLA; 
4TCLCL; 
4TCLCL 


Conllguratlon 


Minimum 
Mode 
Mexlmum 
Mode 


Unbuffered 
Buffered 
Buffered 
Fully Buffered 


8251A 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8253·5 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8255A·5 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8257·5 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8259A 
'" 
'" 
'" 
'" 


8271 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8273 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8275 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8279·5 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 


8041A' 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 
8741A 
'" 
lW 
'" 
'" 
8291 
'" 
'" 
'" 
'" 


-Includes 
other Intel peripherals 
based on the 8041A (i.e., 8292, 8294, 


8295). 


•.••implies 
full operation 
with no wait states. 


W implies 
the number of wait states required. 


Configuration 


Minimum 
Mode 
Maximum 
Mode 


Unbullered 
Bullerad 
Bullerad 
Fully 
Bullerad 


TAVAL 
70 
72 
70 
58 


TAHAX 
57 
27 
169 
141 


TALAH 
340 
320 
375 
347 


TALDV 
205 
150 
305 
261 


TAHDZ 
155 
158 
362 
360 


TAVDV 
430 
400 
400 
372 


TALAL 
800 
770 
800 
772 


TAVWL 
70 
72 
270 
258 


TAVWLA 
- 
- 
70 
58 


TWHAX 
97 
67 
169 
141 


TWLWH 
360 
340 
175 
147 


TWLWHA 
- 
- 
375 
347 


TDVWH 
300 
339 
270 
258 


TWHDX 
88 
15 
95 
13 


TWLCL 
800 
772 
600 
572 


TWLCLA 
- 
- 
800 
772 


TSVAL 
52 
54 
52 
40 


TAHSX 
50 
50 
171 
143 


TSLDV 
412 
382 
362 
354 


TSVWL 
52 
54 
252 
240 


TWHSX 
90 
90 
171 
143 


TSVWLA 
- 
- 
52 
40 


- 
Not applicable. 
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transceivers 
in the configuration. 
Once the system con- 


figuration 
is selected, 
the system requirements 
can be 


determined 
at the 
peripheral 
interface 
and 
used 
to 
evaluate compatibility 
of the peripheral 
to the system. 


During 
this 
process, 
two areas must 
be considered. 


First, 
can the device operate 
at maximum 
bus band- 


width and if not, how many wait states are required. Sec- 
ond, are there any problems that cannot be resolved by 
wait states. 


Examples of the first are TRLRH (read pulse Width) and 
TRLDV (read access or RD active to output 
data valid). 


Consider 
address 
access 
time (valid address 
to valid 


data) for the maximum 
mode fUily buffered 
configura- 


tion. 


TAVDV=3TCYC-140 
ns - 
address 
latch delay - 
address buffer delay - 
chip select decode delay - 
2 


transceiver 
delays 


Assuming 
inverting 
latches, 
buffers 
and 
trans- 


ceivers with 22 ns max delays (8283, 8287) and a 
bipolar 
PROM decode with 50 ns delay, the result 


is: 


The result gives the address to data valid delay required 
at the peripheral (in this configuration) 
to satIsfy zero 
wait 
state CPU access time. If the maximum delay 
specified for the peripheral is less than the result, this 
parameter is compatible with zero wait state CPU opera· 
tion. If not, wait states must be inserted until TAVDV+ n 
• TCYC (n is the number of wait states) is greater than 
the peripherals maximum delay. If several parameters 
require wait states, either the largest number required 
should always be used or different transfer cycles can 
insert the maximum number required for that cycle. 


The second area of concern includes TAVRL (address 
set up to read) and TWHDX (data hold after write). 
Incompatibilities 
in this area cannot be resolved by the 


insertion 
of wait states and may require either addi· 


tional hardware, slowing down the CPU (if the parameter 
is related to the clock) or not using the device. 


As an example consider address valid prior to advanced 
write low (TAVWLA) for the maximum mode fUlly buf· 
fered system. 


TAVWLA=TCYC-100 
ns - 
address latch delay- 


address buffer delay - 
chip select decode delay + 


write buffer delay (minimum) 


Assuming 
inverting latches and buffers with 22 ns 


delay (8283,8287) and an 8205 address decoder with 
18 ns delay 


TAVWLA = 38 ns which is the time a 5 MHz 8086 
system provides 


4E. 110 Examples 


1. Consider an interrupt 
driven procedure for handling 


multiple 
communication 
lines. On receiving an interrupt 


from one of the lines, the invoked procedure 
polls the 


lines (reading the status 
of each) to determine 
which 


line to service. The procedure does not enable lines but 
simply 
services 
input 
and output 
requests 
until 
the 


associated 
output buffer is empty (for output requests) 


or until an input line Is terminated 
(for the example only 


EOT is considered). On detection 
of the terminate condi· 


tion, the routine will disable the line. It is assumed that 
other routines 
will fill a lines output 
buffer and enable 


the device to request output 
or empty the Input buffer 


and enable the device to input additional 
characters. 


The routine begins operation by loading CX with a count 
of the number of lines in the system and OX with the 110 
address of the first line. The 110 addresses are assigned 
as shown in Figure 4E1 with 8251A's as the 110 devices. 
The status of each line is read to determine 
If it needs 


service. If yes, the appropriate 
routine is called to Input 


or output 
a character. 
After servicing 
the line or if no 


service 
is needed, CX Is decremented 
and OX is in· 


cremented to test the next line. After all lines have been 
tested and serviced, the routine terminates. 
If all inter· 


rupts from the lines are OR'd together, 
only one inter- 


rupt is used for all lines. If the interrupt 
is input to the 


CPU through 
an 8259A interrupt 
controller, 
the 8259A 


should 
be programmed 
in the level triggered 
mode to 


guarantee all line interrupts 
are serviced. 


To service either an input or output request, the called 
routine transfers 
OX to BX, and shifts BX to form the off· 


set for this device into the table of Input or output buf· 
fers. The first entry in the buffer is an index to the next 
character position 
in the buffer and is loaded into the 51 


register. 
By specifying 
the base address of the table of 


DEVICES 
ARE 
CONNECTED 
TO THE 
UPPER 
AND 


LOWER 
HALVES 
OF THE 
DATA 
BUS. 


ADDRESS 


o 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 
ETC. 


DEVICE 
0 
DEVICE 1 
DEVICE 
0 
DEVICE 
1 


DEVICE 
2 


DEVICE 
3 


DEVICE 
2 


DEVICE 
3 


DATA 
DATA 
CONTROUSTATUS 
CONTROUSTATUS 
DATA 
DATA 
CONTROUSTA7US 
CONTROUSTATUS 


buffers 
as a displacement 
into the data segment, 
the 


base + index + displacement 
addressing 
mode 
allows 


direct access to the appropriate 
memory location. 8086 


code for part of this example is shown In Figure 4E2. 


2. As 
a 
second 
example, 
consider 
using 
memory 


mapped 110 and the 8086 string prlmative Instructions 
to 


perform 
block transfers 
betwe~n 
memory and 110. By 


assigning 
a 
block 
of 
the 
memory 
address 
space 


(equivalent 
In size to the maximum 
block to be trans· 


ferred 
to the 
110 device) and decoding 
this 
address 


space to generate the 110 device's chip select, the block 
transfer 
capability 
is easily 
implemented. 
Figure 
4E3 


gives an Interconnect 
for 16·bit I/O devices while Figure 


4E4 Incorporates 
the 16·bit bus to 8·blt bus multiplexing 


scheme to support 8·bit 110 devices. A code example to 
perform such a transfer is shown in Figure 4E5. 


j THIS CODE DEMONSTRATES 
TESTINO 
DEVICE 
; STATUS FOR SERYICE, CONSTRUCTING 
THE 


; APPROPRIATE 
LINE BUFFER ADDRESS 
FOR INPUT 
; AND OUTPUT AND SERVICING 
AN INPUT 


j REQUEST 


MASK eau OFFFDH 
CHECK_STATUS: 
INPUT 
Al, 
OX 
; GET 8251 A STATUS. 


MOV 
AH, AL 
TEST 
"H, 
AEAD_OLWRITLSTATUS 


JZ 
NEXT_IO 
CALL 
ADDRESS 
TEST 
AH, READ STATUS 
JZ 
WRITE-SERVICE 
CALL 
READ 
TEST 
AH, WRITE STATUS 


JZ 
NEXT_IO 
WRITLSERVICE: 
CALL 
WRITE 
NEXT_IO: 
DEe 
ex 
; TEST IF DONE. 


JNC 
EXIT 
: YES. RESTORE. 
RETURN. 


AND 
OX, MASK 
; REMOVE .1 
AND 


ADD 
ox. 3 
: INCREMENT 
ADDRESS. 


OR 
OX, 2 
; SELECT STATUS FOR 


JMP 
CHECK-STATUS 
: NEXT INPUT. 


ADDRESS: 
AND 
OX, MASK 
: SELECT DATA. 


MOV 
BH, DL 
; CONSTRUCT 
IUFFER 


INC 
IH 
; DISPLACEMENT 
FOR 


8HR 
BH 
; THIS DEVICE. 


XOR 
ilL, BL 
; IX 
18 THE DISPLACEMENT. 


RE7 


READ: 
INPUT AL., OX 
: READ CHARACTER. 


MOY SI, READ_IIUFFERS 
IIXl 
; GET CHARACTER 
POINTER. 


MOY READ_IUFFERS 
IIX + 81), AL 
; STORE CHARACTER. 


INC READ_IUFFERS 
IIXl 
; INCR CHARACTER 
POINTER. 


CMP AL, EOT 
: END OF TRANSMISSION? 


JNZ CONT_READ 
CALL DISAILE 
READ 
: YES, DISAILE 
RECEIVER. 


CONT_READ: 
RET 
: SEND MESSAGE THAT INPUT 
; IS READY. 


3605 
A·1 


DECODE 


A" 


FROM 
!-BASE 
THRU 
!--BASE 
=*= 


A' 
~ 
ADDRESS 
....- 
0'. 


ADDRESS 
1'0 


MEMORY 
DATA 
NEED 
NOT 
BE ALIGNED 
TO EVEN 
ADDRESS 
BOUNDARIES 


110 TRANSFERS 
MUST 
BE WORD 
TRANSFERS 
TO EVEN 
ADDRESS 
BOUNDARIES 


Figure 4E3. Block Trens'er 
10 16·BIIIIO 
Using 8086 SIring 
Prlmallves 


CS 


8·BIT 


DATA 
110 
DEVICE 
_~l ) 


; DEFINE 
THE 
110 ADDRESS 
SPACE 
110 SEGMENT 
ORG 
BLOCKJDDRESS 
liD_BLOCK: 
OW 128 DUP (1) 
110 ENDS 


; ASSUME 
THE 
DATA 
IS FROM 
THE 
CURRENT 


; DATA 
SEGMENT 
CLD 
;DF=FORWARD 


LES 01. IIO_BLOCKJDDRESS 
; 110 BLOCK 
ADDRESS 


; CONTAINS 
THE 
ADDRESS 


; OF 110 BLOCK 
MOV 
CX, BLOCILLENGTH 
MOV 
SI. SOURCEJDDRESS 
MOVS 
110 BLOCK 
; PERFORM 
WORD 
TRANSFERS 


; END 
CODE 
EXAMPLE 


NOTE 
THE 
CODE 
IS CAPABLE 
OF PERFORMING 
BYTE 
TRANSFERS 
BY 
CHANGING 
THE 
I/O BLOCK 
DEFINITION 
FROM 
128 WORD 
TO 2S8 BYTES 


5. INTERFACING WITH MEMORIES 


Figure 
5.1 
is a general 
block 
diagram 
of 
an 8086 


memory. The basic characteristics 
of the diagram are 
the partitioning 
of the 16-bit word memory into high and 


low 8-bit banks on the upper and lower halves of the 
data bus and inclusion 
of BHE and AOin the selection of 


the banks. Specific implementations 
depend on the type 


of memory and the system configuration. 


5A. ROM and EPROM 


The easiest devices to interface to the system are ROM 
and EPROM. Their byte format provides a simple bus in- 
terface 
and since 
they are read only devices, AO and 


BHE need not be included 
in their chip enable/select 


decoding (chip enable is similar to chip select but addi- 
tionally 
determines 
if the device is in active or standby 


power 
mode). 
The 
address 
lines 
connected 
to 
the 


devices start with A1 and continue 
up to the maximum 


number the device can accept, leaving the remaining ad- 
dress lines for chip enable/select 
decoding. To connect 


the devices directly 
to the multiplexed 
bus, they must 


have 
output 
enables. 
The 
output 
enable 
is 
also 


necessary 
to avoid bus contention 
in other configura- 


tions. Figure 5A1 shows the bus connections 
for ROM 


and EPROM memories. 
No special decode techniques 


are required for generating 
chip enables/selects. 
Each 


valid decode selects one device on the upper and lower 
halves of bus to allow byte and word access. Byte ac- 
cess is achieved by reading the full word onto the bus 
with the 8086 only accepting 
the desired byte. For the 


minimum 
mode 8086, if RD, WR and M/iO are not decod- 


ed to form separate commands for memory and liD, and 
the 110 space overlaps the memory space assigned 
to 


the EPROM/ROM then M/iO (high active) must be a con- 
dition 
of chip enable/select 
decode. The output enable 


is controlled 
by the system memory read signal. 


0"., 


2732 


Ao-l1 


411 


2732 
0"., 


Static ROM's and EPROM's have only four parameters 
to evaluate when determining their compatibility 
to the 
system. The parameters, equations and evaluation tech· 
niques given in the I/O section are also applicable to 
these devices. The relationship of parameters is given in 
Table 5A1. TACC and TCE are related to the same equa· 
tion and differ only by the delay associated with the chip 
enable/select decoder. As an example, consider a 2716 
EPROM memory residing on the multiplexed 
bus of a 
minimum mode configuration: 


TACC = 3TCLCL-140 
- address buffer delay = 430 ns 


(8282= 30 ns max delay) 


TCE = TACC- decoder delay = 412 ns 


(8205 decoder delay = 18 ns) 


TOE=2TCLCL-195=205 
ns 


TDF= 
= 155 ns 


TOE - 
Output 
Enable to Valid Data" 
TRLDV 


TACC - 
Address 
to Valid Data" 
TAVDV 


TCE - 
Chip Enable to Valid Data" 
TSLDV 


TDF - 
Output 
Enable High to Output 
Float" 
TRHDZ 


The results are the times the system configuration 
reo 


quires of the component 
for full speed compatibility 
with 
the system. 
Comparing 
these times 
with 
2716 
parameter limits indicates the 2716·2 will work with no 
wait states while the 2716 will require one wait state. 
Table 5A2 demonstrates EPROM/ROM compatibility 
for 
the configurations 
presented in the I/O section. Before 
designing a ROM or EPROM memory system, refer to 
Ap·30 for additional 
information 
on design techniques 
that give the system an upgrade path from 16K to 32K 
and 64K devices. 


Conflguretlon 


Minimum 
Mode 
Maximum 
Mode 


Unbuffered 
Buffered 
Buffered 
Fully Buffered 


2716-1 
.. 
.. 
.. 
.. 
2716-2 
.. 
1W 
1W 
1W 
2732 
1W 
1W 
1W 
1W 
2332 
.. 
.. 
•. 
•. 


2364 
.. 
•. 
.. 
•. 


58. Static 
RAM 


Interfacing static RAM to the system introduces several 
new requirements to the memory design. AO and BHE 
must 
be 
included 
in 
the 
chip 
select/chip 
enable 
decoding of the devices and write timing must be con· 
sidered in the compatibility 
analysis. 


For each device, the data bus connections 
must be 
restricted 
to either the upper or lower half of the data 
bus. Devices like the 2114 or 2142 must not straddle the 
upper and lower halves of the data bus (Fig. 5B1). To 
allow selecting either the upper byte, lower byte or full 
16-bit word for a write operation, BHE must be a condi· 
tion of decode for selecting the upper byte and AOmust 
be a condition 
of decode for selecting the lower byte. 


Figure 
5B2 gives 
several 
selection 
techniques 
for 


devices with single chip selects and no output enables 
(2114, 2141, 2147). Figure 5B3 gives selection 
tech· 


niques for devices with chip selects and output enables. 


The first group requires inclusion 
of AO and BHE to 
decode 
or 
enable 
the 
chip 
selects. 
Since 
these 
memories do not have output enables, read and write 
are used as enables for chip select generation to pre· 
vent bus contention. 
If read and write are not used to 
enable the chip selects, devices with common input/out· 
put pins (like the 2114) will be subjected to severe bus 
contention 
between chip select and write active. For 
devices 
with 
separate 
input/output 
lines 
(like 2141, 


2147), the outputs can be externally buffered with the 
buffer enable controlled by read. This solution will only 
allow bus contention between memory devices in the ar· 
ray during chip select transition 
periods. These tech· 
niques are considered in more detail in Section 2C. 


For devices with output enables (2142), write may be 
gated with BHE and AOto provide upper and lower bank 
write strobes. This simplifies 
chip select decoding by 
eliminating 
BHE and AO as a condition 
of decode. 


Although both devices are selected during a byte write 
operation, only one will receive a write strobe. No bus 
contention will exist during the write since a read com· 
mand must be issued to enable the memory output 
drivers. 


If multiple chip selects are available at the device, eRE" 
and AO may directly 
control 
device 
selection. 
This 
allows 
normal chip 
select 
decoding 
of the address 
space and direct connection of the read and write com· 
mands to the devices. Alternately, 
the multiple 
chip 
select inputs of the device could directly decode the ad· 
dress space (linear select) and be combined with the 
separate write strobe technique to minimize the control 
circuitry needed to generate chip selects. 


As with the EPROM's and ROM's, if separate commands 
are not provided for memory and I/O In the minimum 
mode 8086 and the address spaces overlap, M/iO (high 
active) must be a condition of chip select decode. Also, 
the address lines connected 
to the memory devices 
must start with A1 rather than AO. 


2142's 


ADDRESS 


Al0.l 


Ao 


LOW 
BANK 
07.0 
CHIP 
SELECTS 
RD 


Rli 


WR 


Ao 


WR 


BHE 


BHE 


HIGH 
BANK 
D1S·8 
M/iO 
OR 
CHIP 
SELECTS 
ADDITIONAL 
ADDRESS 


A19-14 
E, 


(8) 


(8) 
HIGH 
AND 
LOW 
BANK 
WRITE 
STROBES 


AO.2 
00 
ADDR 
0, 
LOW 
BANK 
2142's 
0, 
CHIP 
SELECT 
e; 
82050, 


HIGH 
BANK 
_ 
0, 


A10·1 
E, 
0, 
CHIP 
SELECT 


RD 
0, 
RD 
0,.• 
E, 
WR 
0, 


WR 


Ao 


Ao 
BHE 
Ib) 


+5 
0,•.• 


BHE 


3604A 


AD 


CHIP 
SELECTS 
BHE 
CSl 
AD 


(HIGH 
AND 
LOW 
FOR 
CS2 
WR 
FOUR 
GROUPS) 


M/iO 
CS4 
CS 


CS1 
Ib) 
Ao AND 
BHE 
AS DIRECT 
CHIP 
SELECT 
INPUTS 


CS2 


(e) 


2142's 


+5 


ADDR 
A,o·, 


AD 


LOW 
BANK 


CHIP 
SELECTS 


For analysis 
of 
RAM compatibility, 
the write 
timing 
parameters listed in Table 581 may also need to be con- 
sidered 
(depending 
on the RAM device being consid- 
ered). The CPU clock 
relative timing 
is given in Table 
582. The equations 
specify the device requirements 
at 
the CPU and provide a base for determining 
device re- 
quirements 
In other configurations. 
As an example con- 
sider the write timing 
requirements 
of a 2142 In a max- 
Imum 
mode buffered 
8086 system 
(Figure 
584). The 
2142 write parameters 
that must be analyzed are TWA 
advanced 
write 
pulse width, 
TWR write 
release time, 
TDWA data to write 
time overlap and TDH data hold 
from write time. 


TWA= 
2TCLCL- 
TCLMLmax+ 
TCLMHmln= 
375 ns. 
TWR=2TCLCL- 
TCLMHmax+ 
TCLLHmin 
+ TSHOVmin= 
170 ns. 
TDWA= 
2TCLCL- 
TCLDVmax+ 
TCLMHmln 
- TIVOVmax 
= 265 ns. 
TDH = TCLCH - TCLMHmax 
+ TCHDXmin 
+ TIVOVmin 
= 95 ns. 


TW - 
Write 
Pulse Width 
TWR - 
Write 
Release (Address 
Hoid From End of Write) 
TOW - 
Data and Write 
Pulse Overlap 
TDH - 
Data Hold 
From 
End of Write 
TAW - 
Address 
Valid 
to End of Write 
TCW - 
Chip 
Select 
to End of Write 
TASW 
- 
Address 
Valid 
to Beginning 
of Write 


(a) Minimum 
Moda 


TW = TWLWH 
= 2TCLCL- 
60= 340 ns 
TWR = TCLCL - TCVCTXmax 
+ TCLLHmln 
= 90 ns 
TOW = 2TCLCL - TCLDVmax 
+ TCVCTXmin 
= 300 ns 
TDH = TWHDX = 88 ns 
TAW= 
3TCLCL- 
TCLAVmax+ 
TCVCTXmln 
= 500 ns 
TCW=TAW-Chip 
Select 
Decode 
TASW = TCLCL- 
TCLAVmax 
+ TCVCTXmin= 
100 ns 


(b) Maximum 
Moda 


TW= 
TCLCL- 
TCLMLmax 
+ TCLMHmin 
= 175 ns 
TWR= 
TCLCL- 
TCLMHmax+ 
TCLLHmin 
= 165 ns 
TDW=TW= 
175 ns 
TDH = TCLCHmin 
- TCLMHmax 
+ TCHDXmin 
= 93 ns 
TAW = 3TCLCL- 
TCLAVmax+ 
TCLMHmin 
= 500 ns 
TCW=TAW-Chip 
Select 
Decode 
TASW=2TCLCL- 
TCLAVmax+ 
TCLMLmin 
= 300 ns 
TWA - = TW + TCLCL= 
375 ns 
TDWA- 
= 2TCLCL- 
TCLDVmax+ 
TCLMHmin 
= 300 ns 
TASWA- 
= TASW- 
TCLCL= 
100 ns 


Comparing 
these results with the 2142 family indicates 
the standard 2142 write timing 
is fully compatible 
with 
this 
8086 configuration. 
Read timing 
analysis 
is also 
necessary to completely 
determine 
compatibility 
of the 
devices. 


5C. Dynamic 
RAM 


Dynamic 
RAM is perhaps the most complex 
device to 
design into a system. To relieve the engineer of most of 
this burden, Intel provides the 8202 dynamic 
RAM con- 
troller 
as part of the 8086 family of peripheral devices. 
This section will discuss using the 8202 with the 8086 to 
build a dynamic memory system for an 8086 system. For 


additional 
information 
on the 8202, refer to the 8202 
data sheet (9800873) and application 
note AP-45 Using 
the 8202 Dynamic RAM Controller 
(9800809A). 


5.C.1 Standard 8086-8202 Interconnect 


Figure 5.C.1.1 shows a standard interconnection 
for an 
8202 into an 8086 system. 
The configuration 
accom- 
modates 64K words (128K bytes) of dynamic 
RAM ad- 


dressable 
as words or bytes. To access the RAM, the 
8086 initiates 
a bus cycle with an address that selects 
the 8202 (via PCS) and the appropriate 
transfer 
com- 
mand (MRDC or MWTC). If the 8202 is not performing 
a 
refresh cycle, the access starts immediately, 
otherwise, 


the 8086 must wait for completion 
of the refresh. XACK 
from the 8202 is connected 
to the 8284 RDY input to 
force the CPU to wait until the RAM cycle is completed 
before the CPU can terminate 
the bus cycle. This effec- 


tively synchronizes 
the asynchronous 
events of refresh 
and 
CPU 
bus 
cycles. 
The 
normal 
write 
command 
(MWTC) is used rather 
than the advanced 
command 
(AMWC) to guarantee 
the data is valid at the dynamic 
RAMS before the write command 
is issued. The gating 
of WE with AOand 8HE provides selective write strobes 
to the upper and lower banks of memory to allow byte 
and word write operations. 
The logic' which 
generates 
the strobe for the data latches allows read data to prop- 
agate to the system as soon as the data is available and 
latches the data on the trailing 
edge of CAS. 


DETAILED TIMING 


Read Cycle 


For no wait state operation, the 8086 requires data to be 
valid from MRDC in: 


2TCLCL- 
TCLML- 
TDVCL- 
buffer delays = 291 ns. 


Since the 8202 is CAS access limited, we need only ex- 
amine CAS access time. The 8202/2118 
guarantees data 
valid from 8202 RD low to be: 


(tph + 3tp + 100 ns) 8202 TCC delay + TCAC for the 2118 


OTHER 
READY 
INPUTS 


Figure 
5C1.1. 
5 MHz 8086/8202J128K 
Byte System 
- 
Double 
Data, Control 
and Address 
Buffering 
(Note: 
Bus driver 
on 8202 Is not needed 
If lesa 
than 84K bytes 
are used) 


For a 25 MHz 8202and 2118-3,we get 297 ns which is in· 
sufficient 
for no wait state operation. If only 64K~tes 
are accessed, the 8202 requires only (tph + 3tp + 8::>ns) 
giving 282 ns access and no wait states required. Refer 
to Figure 5.C.1.2 and 5C.1.3 for timing information on 
the 8202 and 2118. 


Write Cycle 


An important 
consideration 
for dynamic 
RAM write 
cycles is to guarantee data to the RAM is valid when 
both CAS and WE are active. For the 2118, if WE is valid 
prior to CAS, the data setup is to CAS and if CAS is valid 
before WE (as would occur during a read modify write 
cycle) the data setup time is to WE. For the 8202,the WR 
to CAS delay is analyzed to determine the data setup 
time to CAS inherently provided by the 8202 command 
to RAS/CAS timing. The minimum delay from WR to' 
CAS is: 


TCCmin = tph + 2tp + 25= 127 ns @ 25 MHz 


Subtracting 
buffer delays and data setup at the 2118, 
we have 83 ns to generate valid data after the write 
command is issued by the CPU (in this case the 8288). 
Since 
the 8086 will 
not 
guarantee valid 
data until 
TCLAVmax - TCLMLmin = 100 ns from 
the advanced 


write signal, the normal write signal is used. The normal 
write MWTC guarantees data is valid 100 ns before it is 
active. The worst case write pulse width is approximate· 
Iy 175 ns which is sufficient 
for all 2118's. 


Synchronization 


To force the 8086 to wait during refresh the XACK or 
SACK lines must be returned to the 8284 ready input. 
The maximum delay from ROto SACK (if the 8202 is not 
performing refresh) is TAC = tp + 40 = 80 ns. To prevent 
a wait state at the 8086, ROY must be valid at the 8284 
TCLCHmin - TCLMLmax - TR1VCLmax= 48 
ns 
after 
the command is active. This implies that under worst 
case conditions, one wait state will be inserted for every 
read cycle. Since MWTC does not occur until one clock 
later, two wait states may be inserted for writes. 


The XACK from command delay will assert ROYTCC + 
TCX= (tph + 3tp + 100)+ (5tp + 20)= 460 
ns 
after 
the 
command. This will 
typically 
insert one or two walt 
states. 


Unless 2118-3'5 are used in 64K byte or less memories, 
SACK must not be used since it does not guarantee a 
wait state. From the previous access time analysis we 
saw that other configuratiQns required a wait state. 


Iwwr:-- _I:' 
_ 


I 


A.C. CHARACTERISTICS 


TA=O·Cto 
70·C, 
Vcc=5V±10"lo 


Measurements 
made 
with 
respect 
to RAS, 
- 
RAS4' CAS, 


WE, OUTo- 
OUTs are at 2.4V and 0.8V. All other 
pins 
are 
measured 
at 1.5V. 


Loading: 


64 Devices 


CL= 
30 pF 
CL=320 
pF 
CL= 
230 pF 
CL=450pF 
CL= 
640 pF 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Mln 
Max 
Units 


tp 
Clock 
(Internal/External) 
Period 
(See 
Note 
1) 
40 
54 
ns 


tRC 
Memory 
Cycle 
Time 
10 tp- 
30 
12 tp 
ns 


tRAH 
Row Address 
Hold 
Time 
tp- 
10 
ns 


tASR 
Row Address 
Setup 
Time 
tpH 
ns 


tCAH 
Column 
Address 
Hold 
Time 
5 tp 
ns 


tASC 
Column 
Address 
Setup 
Time 
tp-35 
ns 


tRCD 
RAS to CAS 
Delay 
Time 
2 tp- 
10 
2 tp+ 
45 
ns 


twcs 
WE Setup 
to CAS 
tp-40 
ns 


tRSH 
RAS Hold 
Time 
5 tp- 
30 
ns 


tCAS 
CAS 
Pulse 
Width 
5 tp- 
30 
ns 


tRP 
RAS Precharge 
Time 
(See 
Note 
2) 
4 tp- 
30 
ns 


tWCH 
WE Hold 
Time 
to CAS 
5 tp- 
35 
ns 


tREF 
Internally 
Generated 
Refresh 
to Refresh 
Time 
64 Cycle 
548 tp 
576 tp 
ns 
128 Cycle 
264 tp 
288 tp 
ns 


tCR 
RD, WR to RAS 
Delay 
tPH+30 
tpH+tp+ 
75 
ns 


tcc 
RD, WR to CAS 
Delay 
tpH+ 
2 tp+ 
25 
tpH + 3 tp+ 
100 
ns 


tRFR 
REFRQ 
to RAS Delay 
1.5tp+30 
2.5 tp+ 
100 
ns 


tAS 
Ao-A,s 
to RD, WR Setup 
Time 
(See 
Note 
4) 
0 
ns 


tCA 
RD, WR to SACK 
Leading 
Edge 
tp+ 
40 
ns 


tCK 
RD, WR to XACK, 
SACK 
Trailing 
Edge 
Delay 
30 
ns 


tKCH 
RD, WR Inactive 
Hold 
to SACK 
Trailing 
Edge 
10 
ns 


tsc 
RD, WR, PCS to XlCLK 
Setup 
Time 
(See Note 
3) 
15 
ns 


tcx 
CAS 
to XACK 
Time 
5 tp- 
40 
5 tp+ 
20 
ns 


tACK 
XACK 
Leading 
Edge to CAS Trailing 
Edge Time 
10 
ns 


txw 
XACK 
Pulse 
Width 
2 tp- 
25 
ns 


tLL 
REFRQ 
Pulse 
Width 
20 
ns 


tCHS 
RD, WR, 
PCS Active 
Hold 
to RAS 
0 
ns 


tww 
WR to WE Propagation 
Delay 
8 
50 
ns 


tAL 
S, to ALE 
Setup 
Time 
40 
ns 


tLA 
S, to ALE 
Hold 
Time 
2 tp+ 
40 
ns 


tpL 
External 
Clock 
Low Time 
15 
ns 


tpH 
External 
Clock 
High 
Time 
22 
ns 


tpH 
External 
Clock 
High 
Time 
for Vcc= 
5V ± 5% 
18 
ns 


Nole" 
,. Ip minimum determines maximum oscilielor frequency. 
tp maximum determines minimum frequen~ 
maintain 2 ms refresh rate and tRP minimum. 
2. To achieve Ihe minimum lime between the FlAB" of a memory cycle and the RASof a refresh cycle, such as a transparent refresh, REFRQshould be 
pulsed In Ihe previous memory cycle. 
3. ISC Is not required for proper operation which Is In agreement with the other specs, but can be used 10 synchronize external signals with XlCLK If It Is 


desired. 


4. If tAS Is less Ihan 0 then the only Impact Is that IASR decreases by a corresponding amount. 


READ 
CYCLE 
',c 


v,. 
W 
v" 


tfilSH 
v,. 
te •• 


CiS 


V" 


tCAH 
V,. 


ADDRESSES 


V" 


V,. 


WE 


V" 


ICAC 


tfilAC 


VO. 
HIGH 
IMPEDANCE 
® 


DOUT 


VOL 
<.V 


WRITE 
CYCLE 


V,. 
W 


V" 


V,. 


m 


V" 


V,. 


ADDRESSES 


V" 


V,. 


WE 


V" 


V,. 
D,. 


V" 


VO. 


DOUT 
VOL 


NOTES: 
1,2. 
VIH MIH AND 
VIL MAX ARE 
REFERENCE 
lEVELS 
FOR 
MEASURING 
TIMING 
OF 
INPUT 
SIGNALS. 


3,4. 
VOH MIH AND 
VOL MAX ARE 
REFERENCE 
lEVELS 
FOR 
MEASURING 
TIMING 


OF 
DOUT. 


5. tol'I' IS MEASURED 
TO 
lOUT < 
IOL. 
_ 
_ 


•. 
tDI 
AND 
IDH ARE 
REFERENCED 
TO CAS 
OR WE, 
WHICHEVER 
OCCURS 
LAST. 
*. tfilCH 
IS REFERENCED 
TO THE 
TRAILING 
EDGE 
OF en 
OR RAI. WHICHEVER 
OCCURS 
FIRST 
. 
•. Ie,." REQUIREMENT 
IS ONLY 
APPLICABLE 
FOR m,en 
CYCLES 
PRECEDED 
BY A en.ONlY 
CYCLE 
(I •••• 
FOR 
SYSTEMS 
WHERE 
m 
HAS 
NOT 
BEEN 
DECODED 
WITH 
AAS). 


A.C. CHARACTERISTICSl1,2,31 


TA = O'C to 70'C, 
VDD = 5V:I: 10%, VSS = OV, unless 
otherwise 
noted. 
READ, WRITE, READ·MODIFY·WRITE AND REFRESH CYCLES 


2118-3 
2118-4 
2118-7 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Ma •. 
Min. 
Ma•• 
Min. 
Ma •. 
Unit 
Not •• 


tAAC 
Access 
Time 
From 
RAS 
100 
120 
150 
ns 
4,5 


tCAC 
Access 
Time 
from 
CAS 
55 
65 
80 
ns 
4,5,6 


tAEF 
Time 
Between 
Refresh 
2 
2 
2 
ms 


tAP 
RAS Precharge 
Time 
110 
120 
135 
ns 


tCPN 
CAS Precharge 
Time (non-page 
cycles 
50 
55 
70 
ns 


tCAP 
CAS to RAS Precharge 
Time 
0 
0 
0 
ns 


tACD 
RAS to CAS Delay Time 
25 
45 
25 
55 
25 
70 
ns 
7 


tASH 
RAS Hold Time 
70 
65 
105 
ns 


tCSH 
CAS Hold Time 
100 
120 
165 
ns 


tASA 
Row Address 
Set·Up Time 
0 
0 
0 
ns 


tAAH 
Row Address 
Hold Time 
'5 
15 
15 
ns 


tAsc 
Column 
Address 
Set-Up Time 
0 
0 
0 
ns 


tCAH 
Column 
Address 
Hold Time 
15 
15 
20 
ns 


tAA 
Column 
Address 
Hold Time 
to RAS 
60 
70 
90 
ns 


tT 
Transition 
Time 
(Rise and Fall) 
3 
50 
3 
50 
3 
50 
ns 
8 


tOFF 
Output 
Buffer 
Turn Off Delay 
0 
45 
0 
50 
0 
60 
ns 


TAC 
Random 
Read Cycle 
Time 
235 
270 
320 
ns 


tAAS 
RAS Pulse Width 
115 
1סס oo 
140 
1סס oo 
175 
1סס oo 
ns 


tCAS 
CAS Pulse Width 
55 
10000 
65 
10000 
95 
1סס oo 
ns 


tACS 
Read Command 
Set-Up Time 
0 
0 
0 
ns 


tACH 
Read Command 
Hold Time 
0 
0 
0 
ns 


tAC 
Random 
Write 
Cycle 
Time 
235 
270 
320 
ns 


tAAS 
RAS Pulse Width 
115 
1סס oo 
140 
1סס oo 
175 
1סס oo 
ns 


tCAS 
CAS Pulse Width 
55 
1סס oo 
65 
1סס oo 
95 
1סס oo 
ns 


tWC5 
Write 
Command 
Set-Up Time 
0 
0 
0 
ns 
9 


tWCH 
Write 
Command 
Hold Time 
25 
30 
45 
ns 


tWCA 
Write 
Command 
Hold Time, 
to RAS 
70 
65 
115 
ns 


twP 
Write 
Command 
Pulse Width 
25 
30 
50 
ns 


tRwL 
Write 
Command 
to RAS Lead Time 
60 
65 
1'0 
ns 


tcwL 
Write 
Command 
to CAS Lead Time 
45 
50 
100 
ns 


tDS 
Data-In 
Set-Up Time 
0 
0 
0 
ns 


tDH 
Data-In 
Hold Time 
25 
30 
45 
ns 


tDHA 
Data-In 
Hold Time, 
to RAS 
70 
85 
'15 
ns 


tAwc 
Read-Modify-Write 
Cycle 
Time 
285 
320 
410 
ns 


tAAW 
RMW Cycle 
RAS Pulse Width 
165 
1סס oo 
190 
1סס oo 
265 
1סס oo 
ns 


tCAW 
RMW Cycle 
CAS Pulse Width 
105 
1סס oo 
120 
1סס oo 
185 
1סס oo 
ns 


tAWD 
RAS to WE Delay 
'00 
120 
150 
ns 
9 


tcwD 
CAS to WE Delay 
55 
65 
80 
ns 
9 


NOTES: 
1. All voltages 
referenced 
to vss. 
_ 


2. Eight 
cycles 
are required 
after 
power-up 
or prolonged 
periods 
(greater 
than 2 msl of RAS Inactivity 
before 
proper 
device 
operation 
is achieved. 
Any 8 cycles 
which 
perform 


refresh 
are adequate 
for this 
purpose. 


3. A.C. Characteristics assume IT = 5 ns. 
.•. Assume 
that 
tACO" 
tRCO (max.). 
It tACO 
is greater 
than 
tACO (max.) 
then 
tRAC 
will 
increase 
by the amount 
that 
tACO 
exceeds 
tRCo 
(max.). 
S. Load = 2 TIL 
loads 
and 100 pF. 
6. Assumes 
tACO> 
tACO 
(max.). 


7. tACO 
(max.) 
Is specified 
as a reference 
point 
only; 
if tACO 
Is less 
than 
tACO (max.) 
access 
time 
is tAAC' 
if tACO 
is greater 
than 
tACO 
(max.) access 
time 
is tACo+ 
tCAC' 


8. tT Is measured 
between 
VIH (min.) 
and VIL (max.). 


9. tWCS' 
tcwo 
and tAWo 
are specified 
as reference 
points 
only. 
It twC5 
> tWC5 
(min.) 
the cycle 
is an eaMy write 
cycle 
and the data 
out 
pin will 
remain 
high 
Impedance 


throughout 
the entire 
cycle. 
If tcwo 
> tcwo 
(min.) 
and tAWo 
> tAWO 
(min.). 
the cycle 
Is a read-modify-write 
cycle 
and the data 
out will 
contain 
the data 
read tram 
the 


selected 
address. 
If neither 
of the above 
conditions 
is satisfied. 
the condition 
of the data out 
Is indeterminate. 


5.C.2 
Enhanced 
Operation 


Two problems 
are evident from the previous investiga- 
tion: 


1) SACK timing 
from command 
will 
not allow 
reliable 
operation 
while XACK is not active early enough to pre- 
vent wait states. 


2) The normal 
write 
command 
required 
to guarantee 
data setup 
is not enabled until 
the CPU has sampled 
READY thereby forcing multiple wait states during write 
operations. 


The first problem could be resolved if an early command 
could 
be generated 
that would 
guarantee 
SACK was 


valid when READY was sampled and SACK to data valid 
satisfied 
the CPU requirements. 
Figure 5.C.2.1 is a cir- 
cuit which provides an early read command derived from 
the maximum 
mode status. The early command 
is en· 
abled from the trailing 
edge of ALE and disabled on the 
trailing 
edge of the normal command. 
The command 
provides 
an 
additional 
TCHCLmin 
- TCHLLmax + 
TCLMLmax - circuit 
delays = 53 ns of access time and 
time to generate RDY from the early command. 
If we go 
back to our previous equations, 
early command to valid 
data at the CPU is now: 


TCHCLmin - TCHLLmax + 2TCLCL- 
TDVCLmax - buf- 
fer and circuit 
delays = 333 ns 
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We can now use the slowest 2118 which gives 8202 and 
2118 access of 320 ns. Early command to RDY timing is 
TCLCL- 
TCHLLmax- 
circuit 
delays- 
TR1VCLmax= 
115 ns and provides 35 ns of margin beyond the 8202 
command to SACK delay. 


The write timing of the 8202 and write data valid timing 
of the 8086 do not allow use of an early write command. 
However, if the 8202 clock is reduced from 25 MHz to 20 
MHz and WE to the RAM's is gated with CAS, the ad- 
vanced write command (AMWC) may be used. At 20 MHz 
the minimum command to CAS delay is 148 ns while the 
maximum 
data valid delay is 144 ns. 


The reduced 8202 clock frequency still satisfies 
no wait 
state read operation 
from early read and will insert no 
more than one wait state for write (assuming no conflict 
with 
refresh). 20 MHz 8202 operation 
will 
however re- 
quire using the 2118-4 to satisfy 
read access time. 


Note that slowing the 8202 to 22.2 MHz guarantees valid 
data within 
10 ns after CAS and allows using the 2118-7. 


Since 
this 
analysis 
is totally 
based 
on worst 
case 
minimum 
and maximum 
delays, 
the designer 
should 
evaluate 
the timing 
requirements 
of his specific 
im- 
plementation. 


It should be noted that the 8202 SACK is equivalent 
to 
XACK timing if the cycle being executed was delayed by 


refresh. 
Delaying 
SACK until 
XACK time 
causes 
the 
CPU to enter wait states until the cycle is completed. 
If 
the cycle is a read cycle, the XACK timing 
guarantees 
data is valid at the CPU before RDY is issued to the CPU. 


The use of the early command 
signals 
also solves 
a 
problem not mentioned 
previously. The cycle rate of the 
8202 @ 20 MHz requires that commands 
(from leading 
edge to leading edge) be separated by a minimum of 695 
ns. The maximum mode 8086 however may issue a read 
command 600 ns after the normal write command. 
For 
the early read command and advanced write command, 
725 ns are guaranteed 
between commands. 


APPENDIX 
I 
BUS CONTENTION 
AND ITS EFFECT ON SYSTEM INTEGRITY 


SYSTEM ARCHITECTURE 


As higher performance 
microprocessors 
have become 
available, 
the architecture 
of microprocessor 
systems 
has been evolving, again placing demands on memory. 
For many years, system designers 
have been plagued 
with 
the problem 
of bus contention 
when connecting 
multiple 
memories 
to a common 
data bus. There have 
been various 
schemes 
for avoiding 
the problem, 
but 
device manufacturers 
have been unable to design inter· 
nal circuits 
that 
would 
guarantee 
that 
one 
memory 
device would 
be "off" 
the bus before another 
device 
was selected. With small memories (512x8 and 1Kx8), it 
has been traditional 
to connect 
all the system address 
lines together 
and utilize 
the difference 
between tACC 
and tco to perform a decode to select the correct device 
(as shown in Figure 1). 


With the 1702A, the chip select to output delay was only 
100 ns shorter than the address access time; or to state 
it another way, the tACCtime was 1000 ns while the tco 
time was 900 ns. The 1702A tACCperformance of 1000 ns 
was suitable 
for the 4004 series microprocessors, 
but 
the 
8080 processor 
required 
that 
the 
corresponding 
numbers be reduced to tACC= 450 ns and tco= 
120 ns. 


This allowed a substantial 
improvement 
in performance 
over the 4004 series of microprocessors, 
but placed a 
substantial 
burden 
on 
the 
memory. 
The 
2708 was 
developed 
to be compatible 
with the 8080 both in ac· 
cess time and power supply requirements. 
A portion of 
each 8080 machine cycle time had to be devoted to the 
architecture 
of the system decoding scheme used. This 
devoted portion of the machine cycle included the time 
required for the system controller 
(8224) to perform its 
function 
before the actual decode process could begin. 


Let's 
pause 
here 
and 
examine 
the 
actual 
decode 
scheme that was used so we can understand 
how the 
control 
functions 
that 
a memory 
device 
requires 
are 
related to system architecture. 


The 2708 can be used to illustrate 
the problem of having 
a single control 
line. The 2708 has only one read control 


function, 
chip select 
(CS), which 
is very fast (tco= 
120 
ns) with respect to the overall access time (tACC= 450 
ns) of the 2708. It is this time difference 
(330 ns) that is 
used to perform the decode function, 
as illustrated 
in 
Figure 
2. The scheme 
works 
well and does not limit 
system performance, 
but it does lead to the possibility 
of bus contention. 
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BUS CONTENTION 


There 
are actually 
two 
problems 
with 
the 
scheme 
described 
in the previous section. First, if one device in 
a multiple memory system has a relatively long deselect 
time, and a relatively 
fast decoder is used, it would be 
possible 
to have another device selected 
at the same 
time. If the two devices thus selected were reading op- 
posite data; that is, device number one reading a HIGH 
and device number two reading a LOW, the output tran- 
sistors of the two memory devices would effectively 
pro· 
duce a short circuit, as Figure 3 illustrates. 
In this case, 


the current 
path is from Vcc on device number one to 
GND on device number two. This current is limited only 
by the "on" 
impedance 
of the MaS output 
transistors 
and can reach levels in excess of 200 mA per device. If 
the MaS transistors 
have a lot of "extra" 
margin, the 
current 
is usually 
not destructive; 
however, an instan· 
taneous load of 400 mA can produce "glitches" 
on the 
Vcc supply-glitches 
large enough to cause standard 
TIL devices to drop bits or otherwise 
malfunction, 
thus 
causing incorrect address decode or generation. 


The second problem with a single control line scheme is 
more subtle. As previously mentioned, 
there Is only one 
control function 
available on the 2708 and any decoding 
scheme must use it out of necessity. In addition, any in· 
advertent changes in the state of the high order address 
lines that are inputs to the decoder will cause a change 
in the device that is selected. The result is the same as 
before-bus 
contention, 
only from a different 
source. 


The deselected 
device cannot get "off" 
the bus before 
the selected one is "on" the bus as the addresses rapid· 
Iy change state. One approach to solving this problem 
would be to design (and specify as a maximum) devices 


with tOFtime less than tco time, thereby assuring that if 
one device is selected while another is simultaneously 
being deselected, there would be some small (20 ns) 
margin. Even with this solution, the user would not be 
protected from devices which have very fast tco times 
(tco is specified as a maximum). 
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The only sure solution appears to be the use of an exter- 
nal bus 
driver/transceiver 
that 
has an independent 
enable function. 
Then that function, 
not the "device 
selecting 
function," 
or addresses, could control 
the 
flow of data "on" and "off" 
the bus, and any contention 
problems would be confined to a particular card or area 
of a large card. In fact, many systems are implemented 
that way-the 
use of bus drivers is not at all uncommon 
in large systems where the drive requirements of long, 
highly capacitive interconnecting 
lines must be taken 
into consideration-it 
also may be the reason why more 
system designers were not aware of the bus contention 
problem until they took a previously large (multicard) 
system and, using an advanced micorprocessor 
and 
higher density memory devices, combined them all on 
one card, thereby eliminating 
the requirement for the 
bus drivers, but experiencing the problem of bus con- 
tention as described above. 


THE MICROPROCESSOR/MEMORY 
INTERFACE 


From the foregoing discussion, 
it becomes clear that 
some new concepts, both with regard to architecture 
and performance are required. A new generation of two 
control line devices is called for with general require- 
ments as listed below: 


1. Capability 
to control 
the data "on" 
and "off" 
the 
system bus, independent of the device selecting func- 
tion identified above. 


2. Access time compatible with the high performance 
microprocessors that are currently available_. 


Now let's examine the system architecture 
that is re- 
quired to implement the two line control and prevent 
bus contention. This is shown in the form of a timing 
diagram (Figure 4). As before, addresses are used to 


generate the unique device selecting 
function, 
but a 
separate and independent Output Enable (OE)control is 
now used to gate data "on" and "off" 
the system data 
bus. With this scheme, bus contention 
is completely 
eliminated as the processor determines the time during 
which 
data must 
be present on the bus and then 
releases the bus by way of the Output Enable line, thus 
freeing 
the 
bus 
for 
use 
by 
other 
devices, 
either 
memories or peripheral devices. This type of architec- 
ture can be easily accomplished if the memory devices 
have two control 
functions, 
and the system 
is im- 


plemented according to the block diagram shown in 
Figure 5. It differs 
from the previous block diagram 
(shown in Figure 1) in that the control bus, which is con- 
nected to all memory Output 
Enable pins, provides 
separate and independent control over the data bus. In 
this way, the microprocessor is always in control of the 
system; while in the previous system, the microproc- 
essor passed control to the particular memory device 
and then waited for data to become available. Another 
way to look at it is, with a single control line the sytem is 
always asynchronous with respect to microprocessor/ 
memory communications. 
By using two control 
lines, 


the memory is synchronized to the processor. 
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APPLICATION 
NOTE 


Multitasking 
For the 8086 


PROCEDURES 


ACTIVATE$TASK Procedure 
ACTIVATE$DELAY Procedure 
DECREMENT$DELAY Procedure 
CASE$TASK Procedure 
PREEMPT Procedure 
DISPATCH Procedure 


PLlM·86 
PROCEDURES 


Initialization 
and the Main Loop 
Additional 
Ideas 
Source Code 


Real-time software systems differ markedly from batch 
processing systems. An external signal indicating that 
it is time for an hourly log or an interrupt caused by an 
emergency condition 
is an event usually not encoun- 


tered in batch processing. Because real-time control 
systems of all types share a number of characteristics, 
it is possible to develop flexible operating systems 
which will meet the needs of a great majority of real· 
time applications. Intel Corporation has developed such 
a system, the RMX/80™system, for the iSBCTMline of 
8080/85based single board computers. Thus, the user is 
released from the chore of designing an operating 
system and is free to concentrate his efforts on the 
applications 
software 
for the 
individual 
tasks 
and 


merely integrate them into a pre·existing system. 


But what if a user does not needail the capabilities of an 
RMX/80™ system or wants a different hardware can· 
figuration than an iSBC™ computer? This application 
note contains a set of PLlM·86 procedures designed to 
be used in medlum·complexity 8086 real·time systems. 


A normal control system can be broken down into a 
number of concurrently executable tasks. The CPU can 
be running only one task at any instant of time but the 
speed of the processor often makes concurrent tasks 
appear to be running simultaneously. Breaking the soft- 
ware functions into separate concurrent tasks is the job 
of the designer/programmer. Once this is done there re- 
mains the problem of integrating these tasks with a 
supervisory program which acts as a traffic cop in the 
scheduling and execution of the separate tasks. This 
note discusses a set of PLlM-86 procedures to imple- 
ment the supervisory program function. 


A minimum operating system might (like its batch proc- 
essing cousin) have only a queue for ready tasks (tasks 
waiting to be executed). Any task that becomes ready is 
put on the bottom of the queue and when a running task 
is finished, the task on the top of the queue is started. 
Any interrupt causes the state of the system to be 
saved, an interrupt routine to be executed, the state of 
the system to be restored, and execution of the inter- 
rupted program to continue. The interrupt routine might 
(or might not) put a new task on the ready queue. This 
approach has worked well for many simple control 
systems, especially in the single-chip computer area. 
But what features are lacking in this approach that are 
necessary (or at least nice)? 


1. A system of priorities is often needed. All waiting 
ready tasks must be executed sooner or later but some 
tasks need immediate attention while others can be run 
when there is nothing else to do. If a midnight monthly 
report, due for completion by 8 a.m. the next day, is in 
the process of printing at1 a.m. and a fire alarm occurs, 
it is reasonable to assume that the fire alarm has higher 
priority 
since the fire could conceivably 
render the 


monthly report irrelevant. 


There are a number of ways in which to assign priorities. 
Tasks are usually 
numbered and may be assigned 


priorities according to their ascending (or descending) 
numbers. They could instead be grouped into a number 
of priority levels, with tasks on the same level having 
equal priorities. The latter approach is taken in this 
application note. 


Assume that a monthly report is being printed and an 
alarm occurs in the external world that, because of its 
importance, must be attended to immediately. The inter- 
rupt routine, executed as a result of the alarm input, 
should not automatically return to the interrupted log· 
ging routine but instead should call a preempt routine 
which checks to see if a higher priority task is ready for 
execution. The reason for this is that the monthly report 
routine, if returned to, has no way of "knowing" 
that a 
higher priority task is waiting to be executed. The alarm 
output task has been readied by the interrupt routine 
and since it is known to be higher priority than the log- 
ging task, it is executed first, 
thereby immediately 


signaling the system operator that there has been an 
alarm. It then returns to the logging task provided that 
there are no further high priority tasks waiting to be exe- 
cuted. The logging printer may not have even paused 
during the alarm output task. The computer appears to 
human 
beings 
to 
be 
executing 
concurrent 
tasks 
simultaneously. 


Of course, the alarm output function could be performed 
inside the interrupt procedure. But sooner or later, the 
designer will encounter a worst case situation in which 
there is not enough time to execute all required tasks 
between interrupts, and the system will fall behind in 
real-time. It is much cleaner to make the interrupt pro· 
cedures as short as possible and stack up tasks to be 
executed than to stack up interrupt procedures. 


2. Another feature that might be necessary is a capabil· 
ity to put a task to sleep for a known period of real time. 
Assume a relay output must remain closed for one sec- 
ond. Most real·time systems cannot tolerate the dedica- 
tion of the CPU to such a trivial task for that length of 
time so a system of programmable dynamic delays 
could be implemented. This application 
note imple- 


ments such a system. 


Although the PLlM·86 procedures here have been de- 
bugged and tested, it is assumed that the user will want 
to change, add, or delete features as needed.This appli- 
cation note is intended to present ideas for a logical 
structure of procedures that, because they are written in 
PLlM·86, can be easily modified to user requirements. 
Each procedure will be discussed in detail and integra- 
tion and optional features will be presented. 


PLlM-86 


PLM·86 is a block structured high level language that 
allows 
direct 
design 
of 
software 
modules. 
Using 
PLlM-86, designers 
can forget 
their 
assembly 
level 


coding problems and design directly.in 
a subset of the 


English language. The 8086 architecture 
was designed 
to accommodate 
highly structured 
languages and the 
PLM·86 compiler is quite efficient 
in the generation of 


machine code. 


PLM-86 
STRUCTURE 


PLlM-86 automatically keeps track of the level of the dif- 
ferent software blocks. (See Chapter 10, "PLlM-86 Pro- 
gramming 
Manual"). 
There are methods 
of 
writing 


PLlM-86 which contribute 
to the understandability 
of 


the source code without adding to the amount of object 
code 
generated. 
For 
instance, 
the 
following 
three 
IF/THEN/ELSE biocks generate identical 
object 
code 
but are compiled from different source statements. 


Line 
3 


7 
8 


Level 


1 


1 
1 


Statement 


IFA= 
BTHEN C= D; ELSE E= F; G= H; 


IF A= B THEN 
C=D; 
ELSE 
E= F; 
G=H; 


IF A= B THEN DO; 
C = D; 
END; 
ELSE DO; 
E= F; 
END; 
G=H; 


It is not instantly apparent from the code on line 3 or the 
code starting 
at line 7 which statements 
will be exe- 
cuted. However, adding the DO; and END; statements 
(starting 
at 
line 
11) remove any doubt. 
Either 
the 
statements starting at line 11or the statements starting 
at line 15 will be executed and the statement on line 18 
will be executed in either case. Why? Because all these 
lines are at level 1 in the block structure. The other lines 
are at level 2 because of the DO;/END; combinations. 
When one refers to the relatively complex structures of 
the task multiplexer procedures, the usefulness of such 
an approach is Obvious, as the procedures have been in- 
dented according 
to the level numbers generated by 
PLlM-86. In particular, 
if the designer is not careful, 


nested 
IFITHEN/ELSE statements 
can generate 
im- 


proper results. Using a proper number of DO;/END; com- 
binations 
avoids 
the 
possible 
ambiguity 
in 
nested 
IF/THEN/ELSE statements as can be seen in the ACTI- 
VATE$TASK procedure 
listed 
in the PLlM-86 source 
code later in this note. The DO;lEND; construct naturally 
must be used when multiple 
statements 
are required 


within the IFITHEN/ELSE blocks. Following are exam- 
ples of the possible primary structures of PLlM-86: 


DO; 


A= B; 
C=D; 
END; 


DO WHILE A= B; 


C= D; 
E= F; 
END; 


DO 1= 1 TO 5; 


A=I; 
C=D+I; 
END; 


DO CASE A; 


A= B; 
A=C; 
A= D; 
END; 


IF 
A= B THEN DO; 
C= D; 
END; 


ELSE DO; 


E= F; 
END; 


IF 
A = B THEN DO; 
C=D; 
END; 


ELSE IF A=C 
THEN DO; 


D= E; 
END; 


ELSE IF A = D THEN DO; 


E= F; 
END; 


ELSE DO; 


F=G; 
END; 


A complete 
tutorial 
on 
structured 
programming 
is 


beyond the scope and intent of this application note and 
the reader is referred to the appropriate references ap- 
pearing in the bibliography. 


Once a decision is made on the details of the kind of 
data structure 
that is needed to implement 
the task 


multiplexer, 
the procedures that manipulate the struc- 
ture are relatively simple to write. The following 
char- 
acteristics are assumed for the task multiplexer appear- 
ing in this application note. 


There are two levels of priority, high and low. All high 
priority tasks that are ready to run will be dispatched, 
executed, and completed, on a FIFO basis, before any 
low priority task is dispatched. 


Any task can be interrupted. 
No task multiplexer 
pro- 


cedure can be interrupted. 


If a high priority task is interrupted, it will be completed 
before any other task is dispatched. If a low priority task 
is interrupted, all ready high priority tasks will be dis- 
patched, executed, and completed before program con- 
trol is returned to the low priority task. 


There 
are two 
ready queues, 
one for high 
priority 
tasks 


and one for 
low priority 
tasks. 
Each queue 
has a head 


(top) pointer 
and a tail (bottom) 
pointer 
and tasks 
on any 
queue 
are link-listed 
from 
head to tail. 
Tasks 
are "dis- 


patched" 
(taken 
off 
the queue) 
at the 
head 
and 
"acti- 


vated" 
(put on the queue) 
at the tail on a FIFO basis. 


Link-listed 
queues 
are 
chosen 
for 
simplicity. 
All 
dis- 


patch 
and activate 
information 
is contained 
in the head 
and tail 
pointers. 
Tasks 
located 
in the middle 
of these 
link-lists 
are of no concern 
for activating 
and dispatch- 
ing. This 
means, 
of course, 
that 
tasks 
are executed 
in 


the 
order 
that 
they 
appear 
on the 
queue, 
i.e., first-in, 


first-out. 


There 
is a pointer 
byte 
associated 
with 
each 
task. 
If a 
task 
is on either 
the low 
priority 
or high 
priority 
ready 


queue, 
its associated 
pointer 
byte will 
point 
to the next 


task 
number 
on the list. These 
pointer 
bytes 
enable 
the 


task ready lists 
to be linked. 
Note that the pointer 
byte is 


o for the last task on a list. 


There is a status 
(flag) byte associated 
with each task. If 


a task is on a ready list or a delay 
list, bit 7 will 
be a "1" 


indicating 
that that particular 
task is busy. If a task is on 


either 
high priority 
or low priority 
ready queues, 
bit 6 will 
be a "1" 
indicating 
that 
the task 
is on one of the ready 


queues. 
If the task 
is listed 
on the delay 
list, 
(see next 
item), 
bit 5 will 
be a "1" 
indicating 
that 
this 
particular 


task 
has a delay 
in progress. 
If a task 
is unlisted, 
bits 


5-7 will 
be "0." Bits 
0-4 
are 
not 
used 
by 
the 
task 
multiplexer 
procedures 
and are available 
to the user, giv- 
ing 5 user defined 
flags 
per task. 


There 
is a delay 
byte 
associated 
with 
each 
task. 
This 


feature 
allows 
tasks 
to be "put 
to sleep" 
for a variable 


length 
of time, 
from 
1 to 255 "ticks" 
of the 
interrupt 


clock. 
If a task does 
not need an associated 
delay 
then 
this 
byte 
is available 
to the user as a utility 
byte 
to be 
used for any purpose. 
These delays 
will 
be discussed 
in 


detail 
later 
in the application 
note. 


The following 
diagram 
is a representation 
of the 
task 
multiplexer 
data structure: 


TASK NUMBER 
POINTER 
BYTE 
STATUS BYTE 
DELAY BYTE 


a 
n 
n+l 
n+2 
1 
n+3 
n+4 
n+5 
2 
n+6 
n+7 
n+8 


3 
n+9 
n+ 10 
n + 11 


4 
n+ 12 
n+ 
13 
n + 14 


5 
n+ 
15 
n+ 16 
n+ 17 


m-1 
n + 3m - 6 
n + 3m - 5 
n + 3m - 4 
m 
n+3rn- 
2 
n+ 3m- 
1 
n+3m 


3m + 3 TOTAL 
RAM BYTES 
n = FIRST RAM ADDRESS 
OF ARRAY 


FOllowing 
is a chart 
of 
what 
a task 
multiplexer 
data 
structure 
might 
look 
like at a given 
moment 
in time: 


HIGHSPRIORITYSHEAD 
= 5 


HIGHSPRIORITYSTAIL 
= 3 
LOWSPRIORITYSHEAD 
= 8 


LOWSPRIORITYSTAIL 
= 10 
DELAYSHEAD 
=4 


TASK NUMBER 
TASK(n).PNTR 
TASK(n).STATUS 
TASKln).DELAY 
a 
1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


1100 0000 
1010 0000 
1100 0000 
1010 0000 
1100 0000 
0000 
0000 


1010 0000 
1100 0000 
0000 
0000 


1100 0000 


What 
information 
can one ascertain 
from 
observation 
of 


the above chart? 
The ready-to-run 
high 
priority 
tasks, 
in 
order, 
are 5,1,3. This 
can be seen by fOllowing 
the high 
priority 
ready linked 
list from 
head to tail. The ready-to- 
run 
low 
priority 
tasks, 
in 
order 
are 
8, 
10. 
The 


TASK(n).PNTR 
byte=O 
for the last 
listed 
task. Tasks 
4, 


7, 2 are 
listed, 
in 
order, 
on 
the 
delay 
list 
and 
have 


associated 
delays 
of 4,10,13 ticks 
respectively. 
Tasks 6 


and 
9 are 
not 
listed 
and 
therefore 
idle. 
The· 
for 
the 
TASK (0) bytes 
indicate 
a special 
condition. 
There 
is no 


TASKOO allowed 
and a zero condition 
is treated 
as an er- 
ror 
condition. 
TASK(O).PNTR 
byte 
is 
used 
for 
the 


DELAY$HEAD 
byte 
to 
minimize 
code 
in 
the 
ACT!- 


VATE$DELA 
Y 
procedure. 
TASK(O).STATUS 
and 
TASK(O).DELAY 
are unused 
bytes. 


NEW$TASK 
is the 
number 
of the 
task 
that 
will 
be in- 


stalled 
on 
a ready 
list 
or 
the 
delay 
list 
when 
ACTI- 


VATE$TASK 
or ACTIVATE$DELAY 
is called. 


NEW$DELAY 
is the value 
of the delay 
that 
will 
be in- 


stalled 
on 
the 
delay 
list 
when 
ACTIVATE$DELAY 
is 
called. 


A task is defined 
as RUNNING 
if it is in the act of execu- 
tion 
or if an interrupt 
routine 
is executing 
which 
inter- 


rupted 
a RUNNING 
task. 


A task 
is defined 
as PREEMPTED 
if it has been 
inter- 


rupted 
and a higher 
priority 
task 
is being 
executed. 


A task is defined 
as READY if it is contained 
within 
one 


of the ready queues. 


A task 
is defined 
as IDLE 
if its BUSY$BIT 
(bit 7) is not 
set, 
i.e., it is not 
listed 
anywhere 
else. 
Note 
that 
it is 
possible 
to completely 
disable 
an IDLE task 
simply 
by 


setting 
its BUSY$BIT. 
In that 
case, 
it is not and cannot 


be listed 
anywhere 
else. 
This 
feature 
is useful 
during 
system 
integration. 


STATE DIAGRAM 


The state diagram indicates the relationships 
among 
the possible task states and the procedures involved in 
changing states. 


The state diagram looks somewhat complicated and a 
discussion of the possible change of states is in order. 
Assuming 
a certain 
existing 
state, 
future 
possible 
states will be discussed including the procedures which 
can cause the change of state. 


From the unlisted (idle) state, the ACTIVATE$TASK pro- 
cedure will put the NEW$TASK on either the high priori- 
ty ready queue or the low priority ready queue at the tail 
end of the queue. The number of the task automatically 
assigns the priority and therefore the proper queue. All 
task numbers below FIRST$LOW$PRIORITY$TASKare 
assumed 
to 
be high 
priority 
tasks. 
Also, 
from 
the 


unlisted state the ACTIVATE$DELAY procedure will put 
the NEW$TASK and NEW$DELAYat the proper position 
on the delay list. 


After a task has been put on either high priority ready 
queue or low priority ready queue it eventually will go to 
the RUNNING$TASK state. The DISPATCH procedure 
accomplishes this action. 


From the delay list a task can only go to one of the ready 
queues. When a task's associated delay goes to zero the 
DECREM ENT$DELAY 
procedure 
calls 
the 
ACTI- 


VATE$TASK procedure and installs the NEW$TASK on 
the proper ready queue. 


From the RUNNING$TASK state a task may use the 
CASE$TASK procedure to put itself on the ready list tail 
by 
setting 
NEW$TASK= RUNNING$TASK. 
It 
may 
instead 
put 
itself 
on 
the 
delay 
list 
by 
setting 


NEW$TASK= 
RUNNING$TASK 
and 
also 
setting 
NEW$DELAY equal to something other than zero. Other- 
wise, it will progress to the unlisted state upon comple- 
tion. 


The CASE$TASK procedure unlists 
tasks when they 


have 
completed 
execution. 
A 
low 
priority 
RUN- 


NING$TASK will go to the preempted state if a high 
priority task is on the ready list following 
an interrupt 


during execution of the low priority task if the PREEMPT 
procedure is called. 


And finally, a PREEMPTED$TASKwill return to a RUN- 
NING$TASK state when all high priority 
ready tasks 


have completed execution. This is accomplished by the 
DISPATCH procedure which then returns to the PRE- 
EMPT procedure. 


Some lockouts are necessary to avoid chaos in the task 
multiplexer. These are as follows: 


The BUSY$BIT= 1 in the TASK(n).STATUS byte will 
abort the ACTIVATE$TASK and the ACTIVATE$DELAY 
procedures and return an indication of the aborting by 
setting the STATUS byte equal zero. A task must be 
unlisted to be able to be installed on a list. 


A RUNNING$TASK may put itself on a list after it has 
executed but it is not allowed to re-Iist any listed tasks 
(i.e., no task may ever be listed twice at the same time!). 
A task that tries to activate another task that is already 
busy can wait (via the delay feature) for the required task 
to complete execution, become idle, and therefore be 
available to be activated. A PREEMPTED$TASKmay not 
be listed. If the ACTIVATE$TASKor ACTIVATE$DELAY 
procedure 
is 
called 
and 
NEW$TASK= 
PRE- 


EMPTED$TASK, the procedure will 
be aborted 
and 
return with STATUS=O. Otherwise, the STATUS byte is 
returned with the new task status. 


Only one task may be preempted as there are only two 
levels of priority. The user may desire to implement 
many levels of priority 
in which case a linked-list of 
preempted tasks could be declared in a structure which 
includes the number of the first task in each priority 
level group of tasks. This obviously complicates 
the 
PREEMPTand DISPATCH procedures. 


The tasks themselves are made into reentrant proce- 
dures because of the necessary forward references of 
the CASE$TASK procedure. 


PLlM-86 allows structures and arrays of structures. The 
structure needed for the task multiplexer 
is a link-list 
pointer byte, a task status byte, and a task delay byte. 
Each task has an associated pointer byte, status byte, 
and delay byte. These are combined into an array of up 
to 255 tasks. 
For purposes of this 
discussion, 
the 
number of tasks is chosen as an arbitrary 10, leading to 
the following array declaration. 


DECLARETAS~1~STRUCTURE 
(PNTR BYTE,STATUSBYTE,DELAYBYTE); 


Thus the delay byte associated with task number 7 can 
be accessed by using the variable TASK(7).DELAYand 
the status of task number 5 can be examined through 
the use of TASK(5).STATUS.The TASK(n).PNTR byte 
contains the task number of the next listed task on the 
same list as TASK(n), i.e., if TASK(n) is on the delay list, 
then TASK(n).PNTRwill contain the number of the next 
task on the delay list or 0 indicating the end of the list. 


TASK(n).STATUS is a byte with the following reserved 
flags: 


BIT 7 
BUSY$BIT,"1" IF TASK IS BUSY 
BIT 6 
READY$BIT,"1" IF ON READY LIST 
BIT 5 
DELAY$BIT, "1" IF ON DELAY LIST 
BIT 4 - 
BIT 0 
UNUSED 


The unused bits in the STATUSbyte are available to the 
user. 


The TASK(n).DELAY byte is a number which can put 
TASK(n) to sleep for up to 255 system clock ticks. The 
system clock tick is interrupt driven from the user's 
timer and its period is chosen for the particular applica- 
tion. A one millisecond timer is popular and assuming 
such a time, delays of up to 255 ms are available in the 
task multiplexer as it is written. If this delay range is not 
wide 
enough, 
the 
user 
may 
want 
to 
define 
his 


TASK(n).DELAY as a word instead of a byte in the 
PLlM-86 declare statement, giving delays of up to 65 
seconds from the basic one millisecond clock tick. 


Linked 
lists 
are useful 
for 
a 
number 
of 
reasons. 


However, a treatise on linked lists would defeat the pur- 
pose of this application note and the reader is referred 
to the references listed in the bibliography. 


The linked lists used in this application. note have a 
head byte associated with each list, i.e., the head byte 
contains the number of the first task on the list. The first 
task pointer byte points to the second task on the list, 
etc. The pointer of the last task on the list is set at zero 
to indicate that it is the last task. Two of the linked lists 
are ready queues and require a tail byte as well as a head 
byte. The tail byte points to the last entry on the list. 
Tasks are put on the bottom, or tail, of the ready lists 
and are taken off the top, or head, of the ready lists. The 
delay list has no tail but does have a head, called a 
DELAY$HEAD. The delay list is not a queue, as delays 
are installed on the list in order of delay magnitude for 
reasons to be explained later. 


There are two ready lists, one for high priority tasks and 
one for low priority tasks. The head and tail pointers 
associated with these two lists are: HIGH$PRIORITY$ 
HEAD, HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL, LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD, 
and LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL.Obviously, the structure can 
be expanded to any number of priority levels by expand- 
ing the head and tail pointers and the historical record 
of the preempted tasks. 


A task multiplexer can have a number of simultaneous 
delays active and it would be efficient 
if there were a 


way to keep from decrementing all delays on every clock 
tick, which is most time consuming. One way to accom- 
plish 
this 
feat 
is 
to 
move the 
problem 
from 
the 


DECREMENT$DELAYroutine to the ACTIVATE$DELAY 
routine. The delays are arranged in a linked-list 
of 


ascending sizes such that the value of each delay in- 
cludes the sum of all previous delays. This allows the 
decrementing of only one delay during each clock tick 
interrupt routine. An example will further illuminate this 
approach. Suppose the following conditions exist: 


Task 7 has a 5 millisecond 
delay 


Task 3 has an 8 millisecond 
delay 


Task 9 has a 14 millisecond 
delay 


DELAY$HEAD 
= 07 
TASK(7).PNTR 
= 03 
TASK(3).PNTR 
= 09 
TASK(9).PNTR 
= 00 
TASK(7).DELAY=05 
(FIRST 
DELAY=5) 
TASK(3).DELAY 
= 03 (5 + 3 = 8) 


TASK(9).DELAY 
= 06 (5 + 3 + 6 = 14) 


The 
linked-list 
is arranged 
so 
that 
the 
delays 
are 
in 
ascending 
order 
and each 
delay 
is equal 
to the sum 
of 
all previous 
delays 
up through 
that 
point. 
Since 
this 
is 
true, 
all 
delays 
are effectively 
decremented 
merely 
by 
decrementing 
the first 
delay. 
Of course, 
something 
for 
nothing 
is impossible 
and the speed 
gained 
by arrang- 
ing 
the 
delays 
in the 
above 
manner 
is paid 
for 
by the 
complexity 
of the ACTIVATE$DELAY 
routine. 
But since 
the 
ACTIVATE$DELAY 
routine 
is 
executed 
less 
fre- 
quently 
than 
the DECREMENT$DELAY 
routine, 
the sav- 
ings 
in real time 
is worth 
the added 
complexity. 


Suppose 
a new 
delay 
is to 
be activated 
in the 
above 
scheme. 
Task 5 with 
a delay 
of 10 milliseconds 
is to be 
added. 
A before 
and after 
chart 
will 
indicate 
what 
the 
ACTIVATE$DELAY 
procedure 
must 
accomplish. 


BEFORE 


TASK 
NUMBER 


POINTER 


DELAY 


07 
03 


07 
03 
09 


05 
03 


AFTER 


TASK 
NUMBER 
07 
03 
05 
09 


POINTER 
07 
03 
05' 
09@ 
00 


DELAY 
05 
03 
02@ 
04' 


FIRST 
POINTER 
IS THE DELAY$HEAD 
CHANGES 
ARE MARKED 
WITH AN ' 
ADDITIONS 
ARE MARKED 
WITH AN @ 


Note that the pointer 
before 
the added task has changed 
and 
the 
delay 
after 
the 
added 
task 
has changed. 
The 
function 
of 
the 
ACTIVATE$DELAY 
procedure 
is to ac- 
complish 
these 
changes 
and additions. 


The 
following 
procedure 
explanations 
reference 
the 
PLlM-86 
source 
code 
listing 
which 
follows 
the applica- 
tion 
note 
text. 


This 
procedure 
is initiated 
by a call instruction 
with 
the 
byte 
NEW$TASK 
containing 
the number 
of the task 
to 
be put on the proper 
ready queue. 


Interrupts 
must 
be disabled 
whenever 
the 
link-lists 
are 
being 
changed. 
If 
interrupts 
are 
enabled 
when 
this 
procedure 
is called, 
they 
should 
be 
re-enabled 
upon 
returning. 


The assignment 
of priority 
is a simple 
matter. 
A declare 
statement, 
DECLARE 
FIRST$LOW$PRIORITY$TASK 
LITERALLY 
'N,' 
(where 
N is the 
actual 
number 
of 
the 
first 
low 
priority 
task) 
indicates 
to the 
procedures 
that 
tasks 
1 to N are high priority 
tasks 
and tasks 
N or higher 
are low priority 
tasks. 


This procedure 
checks 
the busy bit in the status 
byte to 
see 
if this 
particular 
task 
is already 
busy 
and 
if 
so, 


returns 
a STATUS 
of zero. Otherwise, 
it returns 
the new 
STATUS 
of the task. 
It then 
checks 
the priority 
to see if 
this 
particular 
task 
is a high or low priority. 
If it is high 
priority, 
then 
the task 
pointer 
pointed 
to by the 
HIGH$ 
PRIORITY$TAIL 
pointer 
is 
changed 
from 
zero 
to 
the 
number 
of the 
NEW$TASK. 
The HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL 
pointer 
is 
then 
changed 
to 
the 
number 
of 
the 
NEW$TASK 
and 
the 
pointer 
associated 
with 
NEW$ 
TASK 
is made 
equal 
to zero. This 
completes 
the ACTI- 
VATE$TASK 
functions. 
If the new task 
is a iow 
priority 
task, 
then 
the same 
functions 
are performed 
using 
the 
LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL 
pointer. 


This 
procedure 
is initiated 
by a call with 
the byte NEW$ 
TASK containing 
the number 
of the task to be put on the 
delay 
list 
and 
the 
byte 
NEW$DELAY 
containing 
the 
value of the associated 
delay. 


Interrupts 
are disabled 
and the busy bit of this particular 
task is checked. 
If the busy bit is set the STATUS 
byte is 
set to zero and the procedure 
returns 
without 
activating 
the delay. 
If the busy bit is not set the integer 
value DIF- 
FERENCE 
is 
set 
equal 
to 
the 
NEW$DELAY 
value. 


POINTER$O 
is set equal 
to the 
DELAY$HEAD. 
POINT· 


ER$1 is set to zero. The DO WHILE 
loop executes 
until 
POINTER$O 
equals 
zero 
or DIFFERENCE 
is less 
than 
zero. Remember 
that the proper 
place 
to insert 
the new 
delay 
is being searched 
for, and that will 
be either 
at the 
end of the list 
(POINTER$O = 0) or when 
the sum of the 
previous 
delays 
do not exceed 
the new delay value. The 
DO WHILE 
loop has POINTER$O, 
POINTER$1, 
OLD$DIF- 


FERENCE, 
and 
DIFFERENCE 
keeping 
track 
of 
where 
the 
procedure 
is 
in the 
loop, 
while 
searching 
for 
the 
proper 
place to insert 
the new delay. The existing 
delays 
are sequentially 
subtracted 
from 
the 
remains 
of NEW$ 
DELAY according 
to the link·listed 
order 
until 
the end of 
the 
list 
or a negative 
result 
is encountered 
indicating 
that 
the proper 
delay 
insertion 
point 
has been reached. 


At this point 
POINTER$O contains 
the task number 
to be 
assigned 
to TASK(NEW$TASK).PNTR. 
POINTER$1 
con- 


tains 
the 
task 
number 
immediately 
preceding 
the 
NEW$TASK 
such that TASK(POINTER$1). 
PNTR= 
NEW$ 
TASK 
and our link 
list 
is fully 
updated, 
with 
the actual 
delays 
yet to go. If POINTER$O = 0 it means 
that the new 
delay is larger than any of the other 
delays 
and therefore 
should 
go 
on 
the 
end 
of 
the 
list 
so 
TASK(NEW$ 
TASK).DELAY 
is 
set 
equal 
to 
the 
DIFFERENCE. 
If 


POINTER$Ois not equal to zero then if POINTER$O 
equals POINTER$1(indicating that there were not any 
delays previously listed), then TASK(POINTER$1).PNTR 
is 
set 
equal 
to 
zero. TASK(NEW$TASK).DELAY is 
set 
equal 
to 
the 
OLD$DIFFERENCE 
and 
TASK 
(POINTER$O).DELAYis set equal to the negative of DIF- 
FERENCE which 
at this 
point 
is negative, thereby 
resulting in a positive unsigned number. The reader is 
encouraged to implement an example (see Delay Struc- 
ture section) to prove that the above approach is valid. 
Particular attention should be paid to the contents of 
the two pointers, as they are the key to the procedure. 
The final 
function 
of this 
procedure is to set the 
BUSY$BIT 
and 
DELAY$BIT 
in 
the 
TASK(NEW$ 
TASK).STATUSbyte. The byte named STATUSwhich is 
returned by this procedure is set equal to the status of 
the new task. If it is desired to have interrupts enabled, 
they must be enabled after the procedure return instruc- 
tion. The reason for such a complex method of ac- 
tivating a delay will become apparent in the following 
section. 


The first delay on the linked-list is decremented and, if it 
is zero, the associated task is put on the appropriate 
ready queue. The next delay (if any) is checked to see if 
it is zero and if so, that task is put on the appropriate 
ready queue, etc. A loop is performed until either no 
delay or a non-zero delay is found. The procedure then 
returns. 


It is assumed that this procedure is part of an interrupt 
routine and that the interrupts are disabled during its 
execution. Interrupts cannot be enabled during changes 
to any of the linked-lists or else recovery may not be 
possible. 


This procedure begins by checking to see if there are 
any active delays. 11 DELAY$HEAD=O then this pro- 
cedure returns immediately. Otherwise it decrements 
the first 
delay. If this delay goes to zero then the 
associated task number is passed to the ACTIVATE$ 
TASK procedure 
as the OFF$DELAY byte. A new 
DELAY$HEAD is chosen from the next link-listed delay 
and that delay checked for a value of zero which will 
happen if the first two or more delays are equal. This 
loop 
is 
accomplished 
by the 
DO WHILE 
DELAY$ 
HEAD <> 0 AND TASK(DELAY$HEAD).DELAY= 0; This 
procedure is designed to require very little CPU time 
unless a delay times out. The DO WHILE loop is by- 
passed if the resulting delay value is not zero. A certain 
amount of care should be exercised to insure that many 
delays do not all time out at the same time. One method 
would be to modify the ACTIVATE$DELAYprocedure to 
insure that there are no zero entries in the delay bytes. 
The basic procedure, however, assumes that the clock 
"tick" 
timing 
will 
be chosen to minimize the above 
potential problem. 


This procedure performs the function of calling the task 
indicated by the contents of the RUNNING$TASK byte. 
All 
listed 
tasks 
are 
called 
in 
this 
manner. 
The 
CASE$TASKprocedure is called by the DISPATCH pro- 
cedure. When a particular task has completed execution 
it returns to the CASE$TASK procedure which then 
resets the BUSY$BITand the READY$BITand returns to 
the DISPATCHprocedure after setting RUNNING$TASK 
equal to zero. This procedure allows a task to relist itself 
immediately upon returning from execution. 


The PREEMPTprocedure is called whenever it is pos- 
sible that a high priority task has been put on the ready 
queue while a low priority task was in the process of 
execution. An example will illustrate: 


Assume that the control system is being interrupted by 
the 60 Hz line frequency and a register is being in- 
cremented each time this 16.67ms edge occurs. When 
the register gets to 60 (indicating that one second has 
passed),the register is zeroed and the high priority time- 
keeping task is put on the ready queue. Assume also 
that a low priority data logging task was running when 
this interrupt occurred. The interrupt routine calls PRE- 
EMPT. If a high priority 
task is running, PREEMPT 
simply returns. But in our example, a low priority task is 
running 
so PREEMPT transfers 
RUNNING$TASK to 
PREEMPTED$TASKand calls DISPATCH, which calls 
CASE$TASK, which calls the time-keeping task. When 
the time-keeping 
task has completed, 
it 
returns to 
CASE$TASKwhich returns to DISPATCHwhich returns 
to the PREEMPTprocedure which returns to the inter- 
rupt routine which returns to the interrupted low priority 
data logging task if no other high priority tasks are on 
the ready queue. If the high priority ready queue is not 
empty, any and all high priority tasks will be completed 
before the interrupted routine is returned to. PREEMPT 
refuses to return to the interrupt routine until HIGH$ 
PRIORITY$HEADis equal to zero. It is important to note 
that a low priority task will not be preempted unless the 
PREEMPTprocedure is called. As noted above, it is nor- 
mally called from the interrupt routine which interrupted 
the low priority task, but there is nothing to prohibit 
PREEMPTfrom being called from inside a low priority 
task procedure. 


This procedure calls 
a high priority 
task if 
HIGH$ 
PRIORITY$HEAD is not equal to zero, restores a pre· 
empted task if PREEMPTED$TASKis not equal to zero, 
calls a low priority task if LOW$PRIORITY$HEADis not 
equal to zero, and simply returns if there is nothing to 
do, all in order of priority. The DISPATCH procedure is 
called from the main program loop which must enable 
interrupts as DISPATCH disables interrupts as soon as 


it is called. It is also called by the PREEMPT procedure. 
RUNNING$TASK must be 0 when this 
procedure 
is 


called. 


Because the block structure and levels are so important 
to the understanding of the following procedures, they 
have been indented according to level. This was a sim· 
pie task accomplished 
by no indenting for level one, 
indenting once for level two, etc. The resulting attrac· 
tive, easy to follow 
format 
was worth 
the effort 
to 


increase the initial level of understanding for readers of 
this application 
note who are not intimately 
familiar 


with PLiM. 


Everything except the very simple main program loop 
has been made into procedures. Interrupt routines and 
tasks are also procedures. Keeping track of interrupts, 
calls, and returns is easy for PLiM and a violation of the 
block structure through such devices as GOTO targets 
outside the procedure body is the best way the author 
knows to crash and burn. Honor the power of the struc· 
ture, accept the limitations 
involved, and checkout and 


debugging will be a pleasure. 


Since CASE$TASK references the individual tasks, the 
task procedure structure was included in the PLlM·86 
compilation. 
All the user has to do is insert the par· 


ticular task code in place of the /'TASKnn 
CODE'I 
com· 
ment, define the interrupt procedures and the system 
should be ready to run. Obviously, the user will desire to 
change the total number of tasks and the number of the 
FIRST$LOW$PRIORITY$TASK. 


The last entry in the PLlM·86 program is the initialization 
process which essentiaily 
zeros the task multiplexer 


data and the main loop which loops until TRUE= FALSE, 
i.e. forever, with 
interrupts 
enabled. The STATUS= 


STATUS instruction 
simply insures that the loop can be 


interrupted as the instruction 
following an ENABLE in· 
struction 
is not interruptible. 


These few instructions are included for information only 
and will need to be expanded considerably for use in a 
real·world 
system. 
The task 
multiplexer 
procedures 


were checked out on an iSBC 86/12™ computer running 
under random interrupt control and these instructions 
were the minimum 
necessary to cause the system to 


run. As was stated earlier, the following 
source code 


does not include any interrupt procedures and these will 
have to be generated following 
the format explained in 


the PLlM·86 programming manual. 


Resource allocation is a feature that could be added to 
the task multiplexer. To keep it simple and yet avoid the 
deadlock problem (two tasks each grab a resource that 
the other needs), an extra array can be added to the 
TASK(n).XXX structure in which each bit in the byte (or 
word), represents a resource necessary for the execu· 
tion of a task. A RESOURCES$STATUSbyte can then 
keep the dynamic busy status of the system resources 
(printers, terminals, floating point math packages, etc.). 
When 
the 
CASE$TASK 
procedure 
is 
called, 
the 


resources 
required 
by 
the 
next 
RUNNING$ 


TASK can be compared to the RESOURCES$STATUS 
byte to see if the required resources are available. If they 
are, the following 
PLlM·86 statement 
will update the 


new status of the resources: 


RESOURCES$STATUS = RESOURCES$STATUS 
OR 


TASK(RUN NING$TASK).RESOURCES: 


However, if the resources are not available, the CASE$ 
TASK procedure can return the task to the ready or delay 
list and try again later. When the task has compieted, 
the 
following 
PLlM·86 
statement 
will 
update 
the 


resources status byte: 


RESOURCES$STATUS = RESOURCES$STATUS 
AND NOT 


TASK(RUN NING$TASK).RESOURCES; 


Message 
passing 
from 
task 
to 
task 
may also 
be 


necessary. Assuming 
that a task will 
have only one 


message at a time to deliver or receive, another byte 
could 
be 
added 
to 
the 
task 
structure 
such 
that 


TASK(RUNNING$TASK).MESSAGE could 
represent 
a 


byte containing 
the number of the task wishing 
to 


deliver a message to the RUNNING$TASK. Since a task 
can call CASE$TASK which in turn will call another task, 
message block parameters can be passed directly from 
one task to another. The task that calls CASE$TASK 
must handle the necessary housekeeping 
involved in 


recovering 
after 
the message has been passed. Of 
course, the data structure would have to be expanded to 
accommodate the message parameters and blocks. For 
further ideas involving message handling refer to the 
RMX/80™ user's guide. 


Two additional 
relatively simple procedures could be 


added to obtain the SUSPEND and RESUME features of 
the RMX/80™ system. Remember that if the BUSY$BIT 
is set in a TASK(n).STATUSbyte and the task is unlisted, 
then it cannot be listed. If it is desired to dynamically 
enable and disable a task, this bit could be set by a 
SUSPEND procedure and reset by the RESUME pro· 
cedure. 


DECLARE 
~OTAL$TASKS 
LITERALLY' 
10'; 
DECLARE 
TRUE 
LITERALLY 
'0FFH'; 
DECLARE 
FALSE 
LITERALLY 
'0'; 
DECLARE 
BUSY$BIT 
LITERALLY 
'10000000B'; 
DECLARE 
READY$8IT 
LITERALLY 
'010000003'; 


DECLARE 
DELAY$BIT 
LITERALLY 
'00100000B'; 
DECLARE 
FIRST$LOW$PRIORITY$TASK 
LITERALLY 
'6'; 


DECLARE 
~ASK(TOTAL$TASKS) 
STRUCTURE(PNTR 
BYTE, 
STATUS 
BYTE, 
DELAY 
BYTE); 
DECLARE 
HIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD 
8YTE, 
HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD 
BYTE, 
LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
RUNNING$TASK 
BYTE, 
PREEMPTED$TASK 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
STATUS 
BYTE, 
NEW$TASK 
BYTE, 
NEW$DELAY 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
DELAY$HEAD 
8YTE 
AT 
(@TASK(0).PNTR); 


ACTIVATE$TASK: 
PROCEDURE; 
/* 
ASSUMES 
NEW$TASK<>0 
*/ 


DISABLE; 
IF 
(TASK(NEW$TASK) 
.STATUS 
AND 
BUSY$8IT)<>0 
THEN 
STATUS=0; 
ELSE 
/* 
SINCE 
TASK 
IS 
NOT 
BUSY 
*/ DO; 
IF 
NEW$TASK 
< 
FIRST$LOW$PRIORITY$TASK 
THEN 
DO; 
IF 
HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL<>0 
THEN 
DO; 
TASK(HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL) 
.PNTR=NEW$TASK; 
END; 
ELSE 
/* 
SINCE 
HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL=0 
THEN 
*/ DO; 
HIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD=NEW$TASK; 
END; 
HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL=NEW$TASK; 
END; 


ELSE 
/* 
SINCE 
TASK 
IS 
LOW 
PRIORITY 
THEN 
*/ DO; 
If 
LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL<>0 
THEN 
DO; 
TASK(LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL) 
.PNTR=NEW$TASK; 
END; 


ELSE 
/* 
SINCE 
LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL=0 
THEN 
*/ DO; 
LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD=NEW$TASK; 
END; 
LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL=NEW$TASK; 
END; 


TASK (NEW$TASK) 
.PNTR=0; 


TASK (NEW$TASK) 
.STATUS=TASK(NEW$TASK) 
.STATUS 
OR 
BUSY$BIT 
OR 
READY$8IT; 


STA'rUS=TASK(NEW$TASK) 
.STA'rUS; 
END; 


NEW$TASK=0; 
RE'rURN ; 
END 
ACTIVATE$TASK; 


ACTIVATE$DELAY: 
PROCEDURE;/*ASSUME3 
NE~$TASK, 
NEW$DELAY<>0*/ 


DECLARE 
POINTER$0 
BYTE, 
POINTER$l 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
OLD$DIFFERENCE 
INTEGER, 
DIFFERENCE 
INTEGER; 
DISABLE; 
IF 
(TASK(NE~$TASK) 
.STATUS 
AND 
BUSY$BIT)<>0 
THEN 
STATUS=0; 
ELSE 
/* 
SINCE 
TASK 
IS 
NOT 
BUSY 
*/ 
DO; 
DIFFERENCE=INT(NEW$DELAY) 
; 
POINTER$0=DELAY$HEAD; 
POIN'rER$l=0 ; 
DO 
~HILE 
POINTER$0<>0 
AND 
DIFfERENCE>0; 


OLD$DIFfERENCE=DIFFERENCE; 
DIFFERENCE=DIFFERENCE-INT(TASK(POINTER$0) 
.DELAY) 
; 
If 
DIFFERENCE>0 
THEN 
DO; 
POINTER$l=POINTER$0; 
POINTER$0=TASK(POINTER$l) 
.PNTR; 
END; 
END; 
TASK(NEW$TASK) 
.PNTR=POINTER$0; 


TASK(POINTER$l) 
.PNTR=NEW$TASK; 
IF 
POINTER$0=0 
THEN 
TASK (NEW$TASK) 
.DELAY=LOW(UNSIGN(DIFFERENCE»; 
ELSE 
/* 
SINCE 
DIFfERENCE<0 
THEN 
*/ 
DO; 
IF 
POINTER$0=POINTER$l 
THEN 
TA3K(POINTER$1) 
.PNTR=0; 
TASK(NEW$TASK) 
.DELAY=LO~(UNSIGN(OLD$DIFFERENCE»; 
TASK(POINTER$0) 
.DELAY=LOW(UNSIGN(-DIFFERENCE»; 
END; 


TASK(NEW$TASK) 
.STATUS=TASK(NE~$TASK) 
.STATUS 
OR 
BUSY$BIT 
OR 
DELAY$BIT; 


STATUS=TASK(NEW$TASK) 
.STATUS; 


END; 


NEW$'rASK=0 ; 
NEW$DELAY=0; 
RE'rURN ; 
END 
ACTIVATE$DELAY; 


DECREMENT$OELAY: 
PROCEDURE; 
/* 
ASSUMES 
INTERRUPTS 
DISABLED 
*/ 


DECLARE 
OFF$DELAY 
BYTE; 
IF 
DELAY$HEAD<>0 
THEN 
DO; 


TASK(DELAY$HEAD) 
•DELAY=TASK(DELAY$HEAD) 
.DELAY-l; 


DO 
WHILE 
DELAY$HEAD<>0 
AND 
TASK(DELAY$HEAD) 
.DELAY=0; 


OFF$DELAY=DELAY$HEAD; 
DELAY$HEAD=TASK(DELAY$HEAD) 
.PNTR; 
TASK (OFF$DELAY) 
.STATUS=TASK(OFF$DELAY) 
.STATUS 
AND 
NOT(BUSY$BIT 
OR 
DELAY$BIT); 
NEW$TASK=OFf$DELAY; 
CALL 
ACTIVATE$TASK; 
END; 
END; 


RETURN; 
END 
DECREMENT$DELAY; 


CASE$TASK: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
DO 
CASE 
RUNNING$TASK; 
CALL 
'rASK0"; 


CALL 
'rASK01; 


CALL 
'rASK02; 


CALL'rASK0,; 
CALL 
TASK04; 


CALL 
'rASK05; 


CALL 
'rASK06; 


CALL 
TASK07; 


CALL'rASK08; 
CALL 
TASK09; 
END; 
TASK(RUNNING$TASK) 
.STATUS=TASK(RUNNING$TASK) 
.STATUS 
AND 
NOT 
(BUSY$8IT 
OR 
READY$BIT); 


TASK (RUNNING$TASK) 
.PNTR=0; 
IF 
RUNNING$TASK=NEw$TASK 
THEN 
00; 
IF 
NEw$DELAY<>0 
THEN 
DO; 
CALL 
ACTIVATE$DELAY; 
END; 
ELSE 
/* 
SINCE 
NEw$DELAY=0 
*/ DO; 
CALL 
ACTIVATE$TASK; 
END; 
END; 


RUNNING$'rASK=0 
; 
RETURN 
; 
END 
CASE$TASK; 


PREEMPT:PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
/* 
ASSUMES 
INTERRUPTS 
DISABLED 
*/ 


IF 
PREEMPTED$TASK=0 
THEN 
DO; 
IF 
(HIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD<>0) 
AND 
(RUNNING$TASK>= 
FIRST$LOw$PRIORITY$TASK) 
THEN 
DO; 
PREEMPTED$TASK=RUNNING$TASK; 
RUNNING$TASK=0; 
DO 
wHILE 
PREEMPTED$TASK<>0; 
CALL 
01 SPA'rCH; 
END; 
END; 
END; 
RETURN 
; 
END 
PREEMPT; 


DISPATCH:PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
/* ASSUMES 
RUNNING$TASK=0 
*/ 
DISABLE; 
IF HIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD<>0 
THEN 
DO; 
RUNNING$TASK=HIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD; 
aIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD=TASK(RUN~ING$TASK) 
.PNTR; 
IF HIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD 
= 0 THEN 
HIGH$PRIORITY$TAIL 
0; 
CALL CASE$'rASK; 
END; 
ELSE If PREEMPTED$TASK<>0 
THEN 
DO; 
RUNNING$TASK=PREEMPTED$TASK; 
PREEMPTED$TASK=0; 
END; 
ELSE IF LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD<>0 
THEN 
DO; 
RUNNING$TASK=LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD; 
LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD=TASK(RUNNING$TASK) 
.PNTR; 
IF LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD 
= 0 THEN LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL 
0; 
CALL CASE$'rASK; 
END; 
ELSE 
RETURN; 
RETURN; 
END DISPA'rCH; 


TASK01: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RE'rURN; 
END 
TASK01; 


TASK02: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RETURN 
; 
END 
TASK02; 


TASK01: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RE'rURN ; 
END 
'rASK01; 


TASK04: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RETURN; 
END 
'rASK04; 


TASK05: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RETURN 
; 
END 
'rASKfil5; 


TASK06: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
eNABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RE'rURN ; 
END 
TASK06; 


TASK07: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RETURN 
; 
END 
TASK07; 


rASK0B: 
PROCEDURE 
REEN~RANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RE'rURN ; 
END 
TASK0B; 


'rASK09: 
PROCEDURE 
REENTRANT; 
ENABLE; 


DISABLE; 
RETURN ; 
END 
TASK09; 


DISABLE; 
00 
STATUS=0 
'ro 9; 
TASK(STATUS).PNTR=0; 
TASK(STATUS).STATUS=0; 
TASK(STATUS) 
.DELAY=0; 
NEW$TASK,NEw$DELAY=0; 
HIGH$PRIORITY$HEAD,HIGH$PRIORITY$~AIL=0; 
LOW$PRIORITY$HEAD,LOW$PRIORITY$TAIL=0; 
RUNNING$TASK,PREEMPTED$TASK=0; 
END; 


DO 
WHILE 
TRUE<>FALSE; 
CALL 
DISPATCH; 
ENAI3LE; 
STA'rUS=STATUS; 
END; 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Intel 8089 is the first 
integrated 
I/O processor 
available. This I/O processor (lOP) makes available the 
power of I/O channels, as used in mainframes and mini· 
computers, in a microcomputer form. Designed as part 
of the MCS·86 


Tto1 family, the lOP can be interfaced with 


the MCS·80™and MCS-85™families as well. 


An I/O channel is basically a processor remote from the 
main CPU, which 
independently 
runs I/O operations 
upon command of the CPU. To relate the 8089 to ex- 
isting lSI components, it is similar to a microprocessor 
that is time·multiplexed with a DMA controller, but with 
two channels available. However, since the 8089 proc- 
essor is optimized for I/O and multiprocessor 
opera· 


tions, and the DMA has been made much more flexible 
than existing DMA controllers, a truly general purpose 
and powerfulI/O control system is available on one chip. 


Due to the uniqueness of the 8089,this application note 
was written to review debugging strategies and point 
out possible pitfalls 
when developing an lOP system. 


Debugging an lOP system is very similar to debugging 
microprocessorlDMA 
controller systems, and many of 


the techniques described here are standard microproc· 
essor techniques. However, several factors are present 
which can complicate the debugging process: 


1. Multiprocessor Operation 


Although 
usable by itself, the lOP is designed to be 
used with other processors. All factors 
normally en- 


countered with multiprocessor operation, including bus 
arbitration, processor communication, critical code sec· 
tions, etc., must be addressed in the design and debug 
of an lOP system. 


2. DMA Tle·ln to lOP Program Execution 


The relationship 
between lOP program execution and 
DMA transfers and termination is different from earlier 
DMA controllers and should be fully understood to prop- 
erly run the system. 


3. Dependency of Programs on Real·Tlme I/O 
Operations 


Requirements by I/O devices for maximum data rates 
and minimum latency times force the software program· 
mer to be aware of hardware timing constraints and can 
complicate program debugging. 


4. Dual Channel Operation 


Related 
to 
mUltiprocessor 
operation 
and 
real-time 
dependencies, the two independent channels available 
on the 8089 may have to be coordinated with each other 
to make the whole system function. Dependence of one 
channel on the other can also complicate debugging. 


Due to the complexities of running in a real·time envi- 
ronment, as many steps as possible should be taken to 
facilitate debugging. A major help here is to make sure 
as much of the hardware and software as possible is 
working before running real·time tasks. This is a good 
practice anyway, but it should be reemphasized that a 
complex multichannel 
system can quickly get out of 


hand if more than a few things are not right. 


An aid to debugging any system is a clean, well organ- 
ized system design. The 8089 lends itself to structured, 
modular software interfaces to the host CPU, via the 
linked-list 
initialization 
structure, and parameter com- 


munication 
through 
the 
parameter 
block 
(PB) area. 


Some of the aspects of structured programming that aid 
debugging are: 


• 
Top Down Programming 
- 
The functions done by 


low-level routines 
are well 
understood, 
and the 
number of program fixes, which can cause more 
errors, is minimized. 


• Program Modu/arity 
- 
Small, easy to manage sub· 


programs can be debugged independently, increas- 
ing the chance that the entire system will work the 
first time. 


• Modu/ar 
Remoteness 
- 
By having all program 
modules communicate only through a well·defined 
interface, one module's knowledge of the "inner 
workings" 
of another is minimized. System soft· 


ware complexity 
is reduced. Updates to program 
modules are more reliable, too. 


Two major areas of debugging will be outlined here - 
static (or functional) debugging in which the hardware 
and software are not tested in a real-time environment, 
and real·time debugging. Applying a logic analyzer to 
lOP debugging will also be explained, and a review of 
lOP operation and potential problems will be done. 


STATIC (OR FUNCTIONAL) DEBUGGING 


The predominant errors in a system, when first tried out, 
are either errors in implementation (I.e., wrong hookups 
or coding errors), or an incorrect 
implementation 
(a 


wrong assumption somewhere). Most of these bugs can 
be found through static debugging techniques that are 
usually easier to work with than real·time testing. 


Hardware Testing 


Static hardware testing is done mainly to see if all indio 
vidual parts of the system work, so the whole system 
will "play" when run. The level of testing can run from 
checking for continuity 
and shorts (which finds only 


hookup errors) to trying to move data around and run· 
ning I/O devices from a monitor or special test programs 
(which can also find incorrect circuit design). In all but 
the simplest 
systems, the latter approach is recom· 


mended since it is a step towards software debugging. 


Several approaches to hardware testing will be covered. 
Running diagnostic programs (such as a monitor) out of 
the lOP's host system, in both the lOCAL and REMOTE 
modes, will be covered. The case where the host system 
cannot support diagnostic software and must have an 
external processor to exercise the lOP and its periph· 
erals will also be explained. 


The case where the host system can run diagnostics or 
test programs that have interactive user I/O, such as a 
CRT terminal or teletype, provides the most straightfor· 
ward way to test the lOP. Naturally, before these pro- 
grams can be run, the basic hardware must be correct 
enough to run programs. When this point is reached, a 
monitor program can be used to exercise memory and 
I/O controllers on the system bus. 


It should be mentioned that aids, other than just testing 
with 
software, 
are 
helpful 
for 
hardware 
debugging. 
While 
a necessity 
for 
real-time 
debugging, 
a logic 
analyzer 
is also 
a definite 
help 
for 
static 
hardware 
debugging. 
Its main use in hardware debugging is show- 
ing timing relationships 
between address or data paths 
and other signals. 
It is especially 
useful for functional 
software 
debugging, 
to be described 
shortly. 
The last 
debugging 
section outlines 
the use of an analyzer with 
the lOP. Of course, an oscilloscope, 
logic probes and 
pulsers, etc., can be used to trace out specific 
logic or 
timing problems. 


LOCALModfl 


When the lOP is running in the LOCAL Mode, all 110 con- 
trollers 
and memory are accessible 
by the host or con- 
trolling 
CPU. Thus a standard monitor, such as the one 
supplied 
with 
the SDK-86 or available 
for the 
iSBC- 
86/12™ development 
kit, can exercise 
all hardware on 
the bus.· 
The breakpoint 
routines, 
however, 
will 
not 
work due to the different 
instruction 
set. The 8086 or 
8088 is best suited for running the lOP in the LOCAL 
mode due to identical 
status 
lines and bus timing, 
as 
well as the Request/Grant 
line, which eliminates 
bus ar- 
bitration 
hardware. Figure 1 shows the general LOCAL 
mode configuration. 


-The SOK-86 
serial monitor 
is a good basis for a general 8086 monitor. 
The lOP cannot 
be used directly 
with the SDK·86, since the 8086 is run- 
ning in the minimum 
mode. The SDK-86 can be converted to run in the 
maximum 
mode, if desired. 


REMOTEModfl 


From a system 
design 
standpoint, 
running 
the lOP in 
the REMOTE Mode is advantageous 
in that it removes 
the I/O bus cycles from the system bus. Normally, the 
remote I/O is not accessible 
to the host CPU. Until the 
lOP is able to run its own test programs to transfer data 
from the REMOTE bus to the system bus, I/O controllers 
and memory on the REMOTE bus will be invisible to the 
host. To get around this 
problem 
during 
prototyping, 
either an external processor 
interface can be used (see 
next section), or a temporary bypass can be made to ac- 
cess the REMOTE bus from the system bus. 


Bypassing 
the normal REMOTE/SYSTEM interface 
is a 
handy technique 
for doing preliminary 
debugging on the 
REMOTE bus. This can be done by memory-mapping 
the 
lOP's 
I/O space 
into 
an unused 
portion 
of the 
host 
CPU's 
system 
memory 
space. When 
accessing 
this 
space, the lOP access to its own I/O space is disabled, 
and a separate set of address buffers, transceivers 
and 
bus control signal buffers are enabled. Reads and writes 
can then be done to the formerly inaccessible 
REMOTE 
bus by the host CPU. 


A simple system (Figure 2) implements 
this bypassing 
scheme. It was designed 
f.or just forcing 
or examining 
devices on the REMOTE bus and may not read or write 
correctly 
if the lOP is simultaneously 
trying to do bus 
cycles. A more sophisticated 
arbitration 
system would 
permit reliable run-time checking 
also. 
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Running the lOP in the REMOTE mode, particularly if 
the MULTIBUS™ protocol is adhered to, has the advan- 
tage that the lOP can be exercised with any MULTIBUS· 
compatible 
processor. 
If the main processor 
is not 
amenable to being used as a debugging tool, another 
processor could be used to debug the hardware inter- 
face. If the microprocessor is of the same type as the 
intended host processor, software debugging can be 
done as well. A generalized REMOTE mode configura- 
tion using the MULTIBUS is shown in Figure 3. 


External Processor Interface 


A technique that can be used if the host processor can- 
not run any debugging or monitor routines is to havean 
external processor tie into the host processor's bus. 
This is useful if the main system CPU cannot run an in- 
teractive monitor 
or other debugging 
programs. If a 
MULTIBUS interface is being used, an 8289 bus arbiter 
and a set of address/data/control buffers can be used. A 
somewhat simpler system, similar to the remote bus ac- 
cess system mentioned above, could be used for static 
debugging of non·MULTIBUSsystems. Again, if true bus 
arbitration is added (which brings us nearly to a MULTI- 
BUS interface), 
it could 
also be used for 
run·time 
testing. 
Intel 
processors 
that 
have the 
MULTIBUS 


interface include the iSBC-80/20™,iSBC-86/12n",iSBC- 


80/1O™, iSBC-80/0S™, 
the 
Intellec'" 
development 


systems, among others. 


In the previously described systems, the external proc· 
essor would disable the host CPU's access to the bus, 
either by some form of bus request or by a "brute force" 
disabling of the CPU's buffers. In the latter case, the ex- 
ternal processor could only control the bus during a 
time that the CPU is halted, without destroying the pro· 
gram flow. Mapping the processor's memory space into 
the external processor memory space is the simplest 
method, but can impact programs being run on the 
external processor. If the processor under test utilizes 
the MULTIBUS interface (with bus arbitration), then a 
processor like the iSBC-80/30™or iSBC-86/12™ could 
be used as the debug vehicle with no special hardware. 
A more flexible interface that would have less impact on 
the system memory space would have the addresses for 
the system under test generated from latches loaded by 
the I/O instructions 
from the external processor. This 
case must have software routines to interface to the I/O 
ports and handle the desired debugging routines (see 
Figure 4). 


Software Testing 


It is desirable to check as much of the lOP program as 
possible statically, since various tools and techniques 
are available which may not be usable during real-time 
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testing. This "static" 
software testing is not applicable 
to heavily 1I0·dependent or DMA·dependent routines, 
but is best suited to longer computational or data han· 
dling routines. The idea is to test the correctness of 
algorithms, rather than seeing if the whole system runs. 


There are two main approaches to functional software 
testing. One is to essentially run the program in real 
time and monitor program flow on a logic analyzer. The 
difference between this and real·time testing is that pro· 
gram subsections can be tested separately by using dif· 
ferent TP (Task Pointer) starting 
addresses. If it is 
necessary to set up certain registers or parameters in 
memory, a small "setup" 
program can be run after.ini- 
tialization, which can load up registers or memory, then 
jump to the program section desired. 


Another technique is to run the programs with break· 
point 
routines 
so that one can step through 
code 
segments 
and follow 
program execution. 
Software 
breakpoints 
are usually implemented 
by inserting 
a 
jump or restart to a monitor routine at the breakpoint 
location. 
This jump 
or restart 
is machine language 
dependent so, unfortunately, 
the existing 
breakpoint 
routines within monitors for the 8080 or 8086 are not 
applicable. 


New routines tailored to the 8089 can be used, and, if 
done properly, can even be used to examine programs 
running on a REMOTEbus. Using breakpoints is some- 
what complicated on the 8089 because the minimum in· 
struction length is two bytes. There is no absolute CALL 
instruction, 
only a relative one (which would have to 
have its displacement 
recalculated each time it was 
used). But, with a several-byte absolute jump inserted at 
each place a breakpoint 
is desired, full 
breakpoint 
capabilities can be obtained. 


There are many ways the breakpoints can be imple· 
mented. When a breakpoint is reached, the 8089 itself 
could output the machine state to a console through its 
own routines. Better suited to debugging, though, is a 
system that has the 8089 place its machine state in 
memory, alert the host processor, and then halt. The 
host then picks up the 8089's state and can treat it in the 
same way it runs its own breakpoint routines. Since the 
host processor is more likely to be running a monitor or 
some other kind of debugging routine (and most likely 
has at least temporary console I/O),it is the logical sys- 
tem to initiate and examine 8089 breakpoints. If the lOP 
is running in the REMOTEmode, and the host processor 
has access to the I/O bus via the scheme mentioned in 
the hardware debugging section, then lOP programs 
running on the REMOTEbus can be examined. 


The breakpoint itself can consist of an escape sequence 
that is used to save the TP value and jump to the save 
routine, or just a jump to the save routine. This routine 
saves all register contents for the channel the break· 
point is in, signals the host processor, and stops the 
lOP. All user programmable registers (GA, GB, GC, IX, 
MC, BC, TP),as well as the pointer tags, are accessible. 
The PP (Parameter Pointer) and PSW are not normally 
accessible, but if the generation of the CA is such that 
the lOP can send itself a CA, then by sending a CA 
HALT, the PSW will appear at PP+ 3. Remember that 


since the lOP doesn't have arithmetic or logical condi· 
tion codes, the PSW is not as important as in other 
machines. 


The most straightforward way to pass data from the lOP 
to the host processor is through the PB (Parameter 
Block) area since the PP will normally remain relatively 
fixed throughout the lOP program. In order not to in- 
fringe on the PB areas used by the programs, an area 18 
bytes long should be allocated at the end of the PB 
block to hold the register contents. Using other areas to 
store the register data requires saving and reloading a 
pointer 
register 
as part 
of 
the 
breakpoint 
escape 
sequence. 


The data returned from the breakpoint save routine will 
appear to the host processor as a sequential block of 
data in the PB area. Sixteen-bit data can easily be ex· 
tracted, 
but 
20-bit 
pointer 
data 
will 
have 
to 
be 
reconstructed from the move pointer (MOVP)format: 


7 
07 
07 
0 


HIGHEST 
~ 
015 ..• 
08 
07 ..• 
00 
I LOWEST 
ADDRESS 
~ 
ADDRESS 


TAG 
BIT 
o = SYSTEM 


1=110 


Several means are available to signal the host processor 
that a breakpoint has been reached. A bit could be set in 
memory or an interrupt sent to the CPU. The best way, 
though, is to use the BUSY flag (at CP+ 1 or CP+ 9). 
After starting the lOP, the BUSYflag is set to FF. When 
a breakpoint 
is reached, the lOP performs 
its save 
routine, and does either a software or CA HALT. These 
result in clearing the BUSY flag, which then signals the 
CPU to obtain valid breakpoint data. The CPU can then 
restart the lOP by either a CA START or CA CONTINUE. 


The breakpoint routine outlined above will work for a 
"one·shot" 
test. 
However, to be more useful 
as a 
general purpose debugging 
tool, 
some refinements 
must be added. To keep from destroying the program 
whenever a breakpoint is placed, the supervisory pro· 
gram running from the host processor must save the 
lOP code that is occupied by the escape sequence. 
When the breakpoint is completed and lOP execution is 
to resume, the host program restores the lOP code, sets 
the TP in the CB area back to where the breakpoint was 
placed, and sends a CA START.Since the length of each 
instruction can be easily found from bits 1-4 of the op· 
code, a single stepping function can also be done.' By 
the time this 
is implemented, 
the host program is 
becoming a full-fledged debugging routine. Appendix 3 
describes a debugging program that makes use of the 
ideas presented here. 


Breakpoint 
routines 
can be quite 
useful, 
but some 
restrictions 
and limitations 
should be mentioned. The 
processor examining the breakpoints must haveaccess 
to the lOP program memory, either directly, or through 
lOP programs that simulate direct access. The program 
memory must be in RAM. The breakpoint 
must be 


placed on an instruction 
boundary, and multiple break- 
points must not be placed so that they overlap. There 
may be some impact on the PB area. CA generation may 
have to be different 
than usual. But, despite 
these 


limitations, the breakpoints offer a useful and more con- 
ventional software debugging tool than analyzers. 


REAL·TIME 
TESTING 


Running an lOP program in its final environment with 
real 1/0 devices is the true test of dynamic operation. 
The program is no longer in a static, isolated environ- 
ment. The demands of DMA and multiprocessing 
may 
reveal unplanned timing dependencies or critical 
sec- 
tion problems. There may also be sections of hardware 
or software, which couldn't 
be tested statically, 
that 


may have bugs. The whole purpose of static or func- 
tional testing is to dig these problems out while con- 
venient debugging tools can be used. Since there are no 
simple techniques for real-time debugging, the use of a 
logic state analyzer and techniques to fully understand 
the lOP's real-time operation will be emphasized. 


Multiprocessing operations and real-time asynchronous 
1/0 requests can cause the timing complexity 
of the 


system as a whole to rise beyond the point of complete 
comprehension by an individual. It is then essential that 
techniques to ensure correctness are used. These in- 
clude good design methods, especially a clean, well- 
structured design, as well as good testing. A thorough 
test requires the attitude 
that the system should be 


tested for failures, rather than tested for correctness. In 
other words, one should try to make the system fail, 
tests should be chosen that will put the worst stress on 
critical timing areas. 


The best way to do this is to write a diagnostic program 
that puts the CPU, lOP, and I/O devices through the 
worst conceivable timing and program combinations. 
Ideally, the program should be self-checking so that it 
can be run without supervision, printing any data or pro- 
gram errors that occur, much like a memory test. 


The two main real-time problem areas are insufficient 
data rates or latency, and critical section problems. To 


test for data rate problems, run the system clock at its 
lowest expected frequency and use memory and 1/0 
with 
maximum 
expected 
wait 
states. 
Identify 
the 


tightest program timings and try to have these sections 
coincide with worst case DMA or other heavy bus utiliza- 
tion (see dual channel operation later). Critical section 
problems can occur when two independent processors 
communicate with each other with improper "handshak- 
ing." This can result in one processor missing another's 
message, or even having both processors 
hang up, 


waiting for each other to go ahead. The 8089 provides 
aids to these problems, including the TSL instruction (to 
implement semaphores) and the BUSY flag. However, 
any interprocessor communication (including one chan- 
nel of the lOP to the other) should be checked. Beware 
of cases when one processor is running considerably 
slower than the other (due to DMA overhead or chained 
instruction sequences). 


The techniques 
for real-time debugging 
evolve from 
functional testing using a logic analyzer. For all but the 
simplest systems, an analyzer is essential, since it can 
graphically 
show program execution and timing 
rela- 
tionships 
during real-time execution. Another aid is a 


delayed oscilloscope. 
Triggering 
the scope from the 


logic analyzer, the delay can be adjusted so that any 
signal in the system can be monitored. 


To facilitate the use of the logic analyzer, especially if 
its memory is not very deep or when using it to trigger 
an oscilloscope, a repetitive system can be used to con- 
tinually 
update the display. Using a repetitive 
reset 


helps to debug the software-hardware interface, since 
oscilloscope 
or logic analyzer probes can be readily 


moved 
around 
the 
circuit 
to 
observe 
new signals 


without 
manually 
retriggering 
the 
display. 
At 
its 
simplest, the reset to the host processor can be strob- 
ed, say every 10 ms. The processor will then provide the 
two channel attentions 
(CAs) that are needed to in- 


itialize the lOP. Where this isn't feasible, the CAs can be 
externally forced by either a string of one-shots or a sim- 
ple processor with timing loops (such as a SDK-85 or 
SDK-86).See Figure 5 for initialization 
timing. 
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Memory protection of the lOP and system programs is 
helpful when debugging DMA operation. It is quite easy 
for runaway DMA to wipe out memory. Another precau· 
tion to avoid this problem is to set an upper limit on the 
number of bytes transferred by always specifying a byte 
count termination. 


Logic Analyzer Techniques 


In the absence of other powerful debugging systems, 
the logic analyzer has shown to be an extremely useful 
tool. Because of its importance in debugging an lOP 
system, some basic techniques and observations that 
relate to monitoring lOP operation will be reviewed here. 
The particular brand or type of analyzer used is not too 
important, but would be desirable to have the following 
features: 


• At ieast a 24·bit data width 
• Flexible triggering and qualification 
control 
• Display after triggering on a sequence of states 
• Capability for hexadecimal data display 


It is best to hook up to the address/data lines at the lOP, 
as opposed to looking at the separate address and data 
lines, since 39 lines would be required just to look at ad· 
dress, data and status lines. The three lower status lines 
should be monitored to show the type of bus cycle be- 
ing run. Other lines can be connected where needed, at 
places like the DRO lines, the EXT lines or other lines 
related to the system. 


For general purpose debugging, triggering the analyzer 
on the rising edge of the lOP clock shows the most 
useful data concerning bus cycies. Of course, using the 
falling edge may be necessary to check certain signals, 
particularly ones that are active only while the clock is 
low. The following 
discussion 
is based on sampling 
data on the clock's rising edge. 


One should be careful when setting up the triggering 
for the analyzer that the desired event is what Is dis- 
played and not a later event with the same trigger word. 
This can happen when the logic analyzer is in the repet- 
itive trigger mode. It may retrigger before the system ac- 
tually resets. A sequence restart feature is helpful. 


The basis of following program execution and DMA on a 
logic analyzer is to follow an 8089 bus cycie, which is 
identical to a 8086 and 8088 bus cycle. The following 
diagram shows a typical 8089 bus cycle. 


For general purpose debugging, displaying every clock 
is useful, but for quickly finding one's way around a pro· 
gram, the analyzer can be qualified so that only instruc- 
tion fetches (status = 100 or 000), with ALE active, are 
trapped. A much more compact display of execution 
flow results. 
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As mentioned earlier, on a 16·bit bus, most instructions 
starting on odd addresses won't show the first fetch, 
since the internal queue is in use. It is a good idea in 
that case to use only even instruction 
boundaries as 
trigger words. When following dual channel operation, 
one should keep an eye on the upper status bits (S3-S6), 
since S3 indicates which channel is running (0=CH1, 
1= CH2), and 
S4 
indicates 
DMA/non·DMA 
transfer 
(0= DMA, 1= non·DMA). 


A REVIEW OF lOP OPERATION 
(With things to look out for) 


When trying to get an unfamiliar system going for the 
first time, it is too easy to stumble on apparent prob· 
lems that are really just unexpected operation modes or 
peculiarities of the machine. For this reason the basic 
principles of lOP operation will be reviewed here with 
special emphasis on possible problem areas or pitfalls 
that a user might encounter when debugging a 8089 sys· 
tem. The topics are covered generally in the order en· 
countered when bringing 
up a system. For complete 
details of operation and some design examples, see the 
8086 Family User's Manual. 


RESET 


RESETmust be active (HIGH) for at least four clocks in 
order to fully initialize all internal circuitry. On power up, 
RESET should be held high for at least 50 microsec- 
onds. The chip is only ready to accept a Channel Atten· 
tion (CA) one clock after RESETgoes inactive. 


Note that the SEL pin is sampled on the falling edge of 
the first CA after RESETto tell the 8089 whether it is a 
master (0)or a slave (1)for its request/grant circuitry. If a 
master, it will assume it has the bus from the beginning. 
If a slave, it will strobe the RO/GT 
Line to request the 
bus back and will not start any bus transfers until it has 
been granted the bus. If the RO/GT 
line Is not being 
used, make sure the lOP comes up in the master mode. 


Initialization 


Upon the first CA after reset, a sequence of instructions 
is executed from an internal ROM. These instructions 
pick up parameters and load data from the linked list 
sequence (Figure 6).The instruction sequence is essen- 
tially: 


MOVB SYSBUS from FFFF6 
LPD System Configuration 
Block (SCB) from FFFF8 
MOVB SOC from (SCB) 
LPD Control Pointer (CP)from (SCB)+ 2 
MOVBI "00" to CP + 1 (clears BUSY flag) 


Remember that four bytes must be fetched during an 
LPO. If on a 16·blt bus. with even addressed boundaries. 
only two fetches are needed. Otherwise (8·bit bus or odd 
boundaries). four fetches are needed. 


Even though no bus cycles are run to fetch these In- 
structions, the CH1 Task Pointer (TP)appears on the ad- 
dress latches during the short Internal fetch periods. 
On power up, this value Is meaningless, but if a repeti· 
tive RESET is used, the TP remains unchanged from the 
end of the last program run. See Figure 6 for the start of 
a typical 
initialization 
sequence as viewed on a logic 


analyzer. 


Bit 0 in the SYSBUS field sets the actual (or physical) 
system 
bus width 
that the lOP expects. 
In the 8-bit 


mode, only byte accesses are made, and all 8·bit data 
should appear on the lower eight data lines. In the 16-bit 
mode, word accesses can be made (if the address is 
even), all data on even addresses appears on the lower 
eight data lines, and all data at odd addresses appears 
on the upper eight. 


Bit 0 in the sac field sets the physical width for the 1/0 
bus. The same rules for the system bus apply here. Note 
that these bits should reflect the actual hardware imple- 
mentation and are not to be confused with the OMA logi- 
cal widths set by the WID instruction. 


The R bit (bit 1) in the sac field is used to change the 
mode of the RQ/GT circuitry. 
When the lOP is on the 


same bus as an 8086, it is required to have the R bit be 0, 
with the 8086 as the master and the 8089 as the slave. 
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The master (8086 or 8088) can never take the.!)us away 
from the slave (8089); only the slave can give back the 
bus. In other words, during OMA transfers. 
the 8089 
would not have the bus taken away. This is the only 
mode compatible with the 8086 or 8088. 


When two lOPs are being used on the same bus, the 
RQ/GT circuity can be put into an equal priority mode 
by setting the R bit to one. A slave can only be granted 
the bus if the master is doing unchained instructions 
or 


running idle cycles. The master can request the bus 
back from the slave at any time. The slave grants it If do- 
Ing unchained instructions 
or if it is idling. The master 
and slave are put on essentially the same priority. 


At the end of initialization, 
the "BUSY" flag of CH1 is 
cleared. For systems where the 8086 is waiting for the 
initialization 
sequence to end before giving another CA. 


it can set the BUSY flag high prior to initialization. 
The 
BUSY flag going low is a sign that the lOP is ready for 
another CA. It is important to remember that the lOP will 
not respond to, nor latch, a CA during an initialization 
sequence. 


Channel Attentions 


The main system processor Initiates communications 
with the lOP through the Channel Attention (CA) line. As 
mentioned earlier, the first CA after system RESET in· 
itializes the lOP. All subsequent CAs cause the lOP to 
do a two·step process. It first fetches the Channel Con· 
trol Word (CCW)from the appropriate channel at (PP)for 
channel 1 or (PP+ 8) for channel 2. (SEL at the time of 
CA falling determines the channel for all following ac· 
tions.) The lower three bits of the CCW Command Field 
(CF) are examined and then cause the lOP to execute 
the desired function. 


Command Field (CF) 


Control 
of 
task 
block 
programs 
is 
accomplished 
through the command field. The various CF functions 
are: 


CF 


000 - 
Examine other field only and set BUSY flag 


001 - 
Start task program in 1/0 space 
011 - 
Start task program in system memory 


The start command causes the following instructions 
to be executed out of the internal ROM: 


LOP CP from (CP)+ 2 (CH1) or + 10 (CH2) 
LDP TP from (PP) (for TP in system) or 
MOVB TBP from (PP)(for TBP in 1/0) 


MOVBI "FF" to (CP)+ 1 or + 9 (set BUSY flag) 


111 - 
HALT channel. BUSY flag cleared to "00" 


110 - 
HALT channel. 
Save state of machine 
and 


clear BUSY flag by executing: 


MOVP TP to (PP) 
MOVB PSW to (PP)+ 3 


MOVBI "00" to (PP)+ 1 or + 9 


The channel 
will 
HALT and the 
machine 
will 
con- 
tinue execution 
on the other channel or go to idle if 
the other channel is idle. 


101 - 
Continue 
channel. 
The 
channel 
is 
revived 
after a HALT by executing: 


MOVP TP from (PP) 
MOVB PSW from (PP)+ 3 
MOVBI "FF" 
to (CP)+ 1 or + 9 
(set BUSY flag) 


Do not do a CONTINUE after initialization 
without doing 
a CA START first since the (PP) register in CH1 is used 
as a temporary register (to hold SCB) and is only correct- 
ly loaded by a CA START. 


The upper 5 bits in the CCW will have affect if CF = 000 
or upon a CA START. Some things to note about these 
upper fields are: 


• Priority 
Bit - 
If both channels are doing tasks of 


the same overall priority, 
the tasks with the higher 
priority 
bit will run. If the priority bits are the same, 


execution 
will alternate between the two channels. 


• BLL Bit (Bus Load Limit) - 
Keeps nonchained 
in- 
structions 
from 
occurring 
more often 
than once 
every 128 clocks. However, channel attention 
or ter- 
mination 
cycles, 
even on the other channel, 
may 
disrupt 
the 
exact 
time 
interval 
to 
the 
next 


instruction. 


It should 
be noted that the setting 
or clearing 
of the 
BUSY 
flag 
occurs 
after 
the 
loading 
or 
storing 
of 


registers, so that in a system where the main CPU uses 
the BUSY flag as a form of semaphore to tell when the 
lOP is truly finished, 
there is no danger that the SCB, 


CP, PP or TP could 
be changed before the lOP loads 


them. 


Also since DMA termination 
cycles and chained instruc- 


tion execution 
have a higher priority than CA, it is possi· 


ble for 
CA to be "shut-out" 
by these higher priorities 


runn"ing on the other 
channel. 
However, since 
CA is 
always latched (except during initialization), 
it won't be 


forgotten. 


How Can a Channel be Halted? 


Sometimes 
a channel 
may stop 
its 
operation 
unex- 
pectedly. To see what could cause this, and to show the 
impact of halting 
a channel, the various ways of stop- 
ping a channel are explained: 


HALTED CHANNEL 
- 
If the channel has never started 


after 
initialization, 
if it has received a CA HALT com- 


mand or a software 
HALT, channel 
operation 
is sus- 


pended. If the other channel can run, it will, otherwise 
idle cycles will run. Only a CA START or CONTINUE can 
resume operation. 


WAITING FOR A DMA REQUEST - 
If the channel is in a 
source or destination 
synchronized 
DMA transfer mode, 


it will wait until 
DRQ is active before running 
its syn- 


chronized 
transfer. 
To 
minimize 
the 
impact 
on 
the 


overall throughput 
of the chip, the other channel can run 
during these DRQ wait periods. 


WAITING TO GET THE BUS BY RQ/GT - 
If the lOP has 


given the bus away via RQ/Gf, it won't initiate 
any bus 


transfers 
until it has the bus back. The machine will run 


up to just before T1 of a bus clock cycle and will three- 
state its address/data 
and status pins until it has been 


granted the bus. 


WAITING FOR READY - 
When running bus transfers, 


"READY is sampled at T3 of a busy cycle. If inactive, the 
whole chip will wait until READY goes active. 


The last two cases of waiting (or "wait" 
states) stop the 


whole chip and do not permit the other channel to run. 
However, with READY inactive or with the bus not ac- 
quired, there is not much that can be done on the other 
channel 
anyway. These two cases only stop the chip 


when running 
bus cycles. Any internal 
operations 
can 


proceed without 
having the bus or with the system not 


READY. 


Note the difference 
between when the chip is HALTed 


when using 
RQ/GT and an external 
arbiter 
(8289) for 


bus arbitration. 
Not having the bus due to RQ/GT will 


inhibit 
the bus cycle from even starting. Since the 8289 


stops 
the chip 
by forcing 
AEN inactive, 
which 
goes 
through the 8284 clock generator to force READY inac- 
tive to the lOP (or 8086/8088), a bus cycle has already 
been started, with ALE asserted, and the address on the 
address/data 
lines. When the bus is obtained, operation 


proceeds at T3 of the bus cycle. 


As will be mentioned 
later, many invalid opcodes 
will 


cause 
the 
machine 
to 
hang 
up. In these 
cases 
the 


address/data 
lines will point to where the bad opcode 


was fetched. 


Task Execution 


Although optimized 
for fast and flexible DMA operation, 


the lOP is also a full-fledged 
microprocessor. 
The 8086 


Family 
User's 
Manual 
deals 
with 
programming 


strategies 
and other details. 
Some of the things 
to be 


noted during debugging 
will be mentioned 
here. 


Instruct/on 
Fetching 


Unlike the 8085 (but like the 8086), the 8089 labels all 
fetches from the instruction 
stream, whether OPCODE, 


offset, 
displacement, 
or literal 
data, as an instruction 


fetch on the status lines. In some cases, such as MOV 
R,I and ADD R,I, the instruction 
fetch time greatly ex- 


ceeds execution 
time because literals are treated as in- 


struction 
fetches. When following 
programs on a logic 


analyzer, triggering 
on status = 100 or 000 (instruction 


fetch) and a known program address is the handiest way 
to trace the flow of the program. 


When running programs on a 16·bit bus, a 1-byte queue 
register comes into play, saving the upper byte fetched 
from 
the 
last 
instruction 
fetch, 
if 
not 
used 
by the 


previous 
instruction. 
This reduces fetch 
time and bus 
utilization 
since the odd byte doesn't need to be fetched 


again. An internal four-clock 
cycle fetches data from the 


queue. Like the internal ROM fetches, the task pointer is 
put out on the address/data lines, but no bus cycle is run. 


The queue can have some possible unexpected 
affects 


that have to be taken into account 
during debugging. 


These apply only to 16·bit systems and are: 


1. Instructions 
that 
start 
on odd boundaries 
will 
not 
likely 
have bus cycles 
run to fetch 
the odd byte 
unless jumped 
to, unless preceded by LPDI (which 
clears the queue), or an instruction 
that modifies 
the 


task pointer is executed. The latter causes the queue 
to be cleared so that part of an old instruction 
won't 
become part of the new one. 


2. There is a queue register for each channel so loading 
or clearing the queue on one channel has no affect on 
the other channel's 
queue. 


3. The second 
word of immediate 
data fetched 
by a 
LPDI is done during a pseudo·instruction 
fetch cycle 
that cannot make use of the queue or already fetched 
data. Thus, if on an odd boundary, fetching 
an LPDI 


will be byte, word, byte, byte, byte, and the queue will 
not be loaded. 


When Can the Other Channel Interrupt 
InstructIon 
ExecutIon? 


This will be explained more in the "dual channel" 
opera· 
tion section, but a few points will be mentioned here. All 
instructions 
are made up of internal 
cycles, with each 
cycle composed 
of two to eight clocks. Each bus cycle 
is one internal 
cycle, but there can be internal 
cycles 


with 
no comunications 
to outside 
the chip. 
Internal 
cycles will be extended by the number of wait states in 
each bus cycle. Between any of these cycles, DMA from 
the other channel can intervene if the priorities 
permit it. 


Instruction 
fetching and execution can only interrupt 
in- 
structions 
on the other channel 
when the instruction 
has been completed, 
not between internal cycles. 


Registers 


All the registers 
have some special purpose use in the 
Instruction 
Execution 
or DMA, but all except 
the CC 
register can be used as general purpose registers during 
instruction 
sequences. A few are loaded specially: 


• 
CP 
- 
Is only 
loaded during 
an initialization 
se- 
quence. There is one CP register that handles both 
channels. 
(All others 
are duplicated, 
one set for 


each channel.) 


• 
PP - 
Is only properly 
loaded during a CA START 
command. It holds the SCB value after the initializa· 
tion sequence. 


• 
TP - 
This is included as part of the registers in the 
RRR field, 
but cannot 
be operated 
on unless you 
plan 
on 
having 
your 
program 
execution 
jump 


around. Everytime this is operated on, the queue is 
cleared. The TP is loaded from two words (address 
and displacement) 
on a CA START, LPD, or LPDI, 


and loaded from 3-byte MOVP format (see illustra- 
tion on page 5) on a CA CONTINUE, and can be op- 
erated on using any register oriented 
instructions. 


The following 
registers are loaded during program exe- 
cution, 
but can have special effects: 


• CC - 
The only thing that affects instructions 
in the 
CC register 
is the chaining 
bit. If chaining 
doesn't 


matter (if only one channel 
is being used without 


channel attentions, 
for example), then the CC reg- 


ister can be general purpose. However, for portabil· 
ity of programs, it is strongly 
suggested 
not to use 
the CC register except for altering DMA parameters 
and chaining. 


• 
MC 
- 
Is a general purpose 
16-bit register, 
but is 
also used to do a masked comparison 
either 
for 
DMA search/match termination 
or for the JMCE and 
JMCNE instructions. 


• 
BC, /X - 
Both general purpose 16·bit registers. 
In 
instructions 
that reference 
memory using the AA 
field, 
if AA = 11, the IX register 
is incremented 
by 
the number of bytes fetched or stored. 


• Pointer Registers (GA, GB, GC and TP) - 
Are 20-bit 
registers, 
but can also be used as 16·bit registers. 


Adds 
will 
carry 
into 
the upper 4 bits, 
but other 
operations 
(COMP, OR, AND) are done only on the 
lower 16 bits. Note that when used as pointers 
to 
system memory, it is possible to add a large 16·bit 
number to the pointer and to put the pointer 
Into 
another 64K block of memory. 


Sign Extension 


All program data brought into the chip, either literals or 
displacements 
in opcodes, 
or program 
data 
fetched 


from 
memory, 
is 
sign·extended. 
Offsets 
used 
for 


calculating 
addresses are not sign extended. Any 8·blt 


data brought 
in has bit 7 sign·extended 
up to bit 19. 
Sixteen·bit data is sign·extended 
from bit 15 to bit 19. It 


is important 
to note this, because it can affect 
logical 
operations. 
For example, 
if one wanted 
to OR 0084H 


with 
1234H in register 
GC, you couldn't 
do ORBI GC, 


84H, because 
bit 7 would 
sign-extend 
into the upper 


byte. Instead, you should 
code ORI, 0084H to do this 


properly 
(note that this has a word for the immediate 
data). The non·ADD operations 
will cause the upper four 


bits of the pointer registers to be invalid since the upper 
four bits of the ALU come only from the adder. 


Tags 


It should be noted that the way the lOP knows which 
bus to access (system or I/O) is via the Tag bit associ· 
ated with the pointer register used. The TAG can only be 
set in these ways: loading as a 16·bit register (MOV R,M, 
MOV R,I) sets TAG to I/O space, loading 
as a pointer 
(LPD, LPDI) sets TAG to a system space), or bringing the 
TAG in from memory by a MOVP instruction . 


Effects 
of Invalid Opcodes 


The upper 6 bits of the 2·btye opcode actually determine 
which opcode will be executed. 
If these bits are a valid 
opcode, but lower bits are invalid, the chances are good 
that the bad bits will be ignored. But if the upper six bits 
are invalid, there is a very good chance that the chip will 
hang up and stop execution 
in that channel. The only 


way to get out of this mode is to reset the chip. If this 
hang-up occurs, 
it can usually 
be traced because the 
last address of the instruction 
fetch will still be on the 


addressldata 
lines, 
showing 
where the program 
went 
astray. 


Going from Instruction 
Execution 
Into DMA 


The XFER instruction 
places the current 
channel 
into 


the DMA mode after the next instruction. 
This permits 
one last instruction 
to start up an I/O device (start CRT 
display on an 8275, for example). However, in order for 
the lOP to get setup 
for DMA, the GA, GB, and CC 
registers 
should not be altered during this last instruc- 


tion. 
Failure to observe this will 
probably 
result 
in an 
improper 
first 
DMA fetch. The WID instruction 
can be 
placed after XFER. 


DMA Transfers 


Incrementing/Non-lncrementing 
pointers 


A memory or 1/0 pointer can be made to increment 
for 
each byte transferred 
during DMA or it can remain fixed. 


Incrementing 
is 
used 
primarily 
for 
memory 
block 
transfers, 
and non-incrementing 
is used to access 
1/0 
ports. 


B/W Mode 


Each DMA transfer 
is composed 
of separate fetch and 
store cycles so that 8/16-bit data can be assembled and 
disassembled, 
and translation 
and termination 
may also 
be easily handled. There are four possible transfers 
or 
BIW modes. They are: 


B - B-1 
byte fetched, 1 byte stored 
BIB - W - 
2 bytes fetched, 1 word stored 
W - BIB - 
1 word fetched, 2 bytes stored 


W - W - 
1 word fetched, 1 word stored 


The BIW mode used depends on the logical 
bus width 


(selected 
by the WID instruction), 
address 
boundary, 
and incrementing 
mode. 


All systems with 8-bit physical buses will run in the BIB 
mode. On 16-bit physical 
buses the other 
modes are 
possible, 
depending 
on the 
logical 
widths 
selected. 
Note that the logical bus width can be different 
than the 
physical bus width since there are cases where an 8-bit 
peripheral may be used on a 16-bit bus. The selection of 
the logical 
width, 
and not the physical 
width, 
is what 
determines 
the B/W mode. Thus it is the responsibility 
of the programmer 
not to program an invalid combina- 


tion (I.e., don't specify a 16-bit logical width on an 8-bit 
physical bus). 


Any transfer 
on an odd boundary will be BIB but if the 
pointer is incrementing 
and on a 16-bit logical bus, after 
the first transfer, the pointer will be on an even bound- 
ary. The lOP will then try to maintain word transfers 
in 
order to transfer data as effeciently 
as possible. See the 
user's manual for details. The change in B/W mode oc- 
curs only after the first transfer or, as explained 
in the 
termination 
section, 
upon 
certain 
byte 
count 
ter- 
minations. 


Synchronization 


In the unsynchronzied 
mode, transfers 
occur as fast as 
priorities 
will 
allow. 
This 
is the 
lOP's 
"block-move" 


mode. Most I/O peripherals only want a DMA transfer on 
demand; 
the 
DRa 
lines, 
along 
with 
synchronization 
specified, 
will handle this need. Source synchronization 


is used for I/O reads and destination 
synchronization 
is 


used for I/O writes. 


If the lOP is waiting 
for a DMA request, it will run pro- 


grams or DMA on the other 
channel, 
or execute 
idle 


cycles if nothing is pending. If running idle cycles when 
the DRa comes, 
the transfer 
starts 
five clocks 
after 


DRa is recognized. 
If running 
DMA or instructions 
on 


the other channel, the DRa cannot be serviced until the 
current 
internal 
cycle is done, and may require a max- 


imum 
of 
12 clocks 
(without 
bus arbitration 
or wait 


states). 


Consecutive 
DRa-synchronized 
DMA transfers 
on the 


same channel are separated by four idle clocks (assum- 
ing no other delays) by an internal sampling mechanism. 
This happens 
between 
the 2·byte fetches 
on source- 


synchronized 
B/B-W cycles, and between the two stores 


on destination-synchronized 
W-B/B cycles. 
This delay 


between consecutive 
DMA cycles allows adequate time 


for proper 
acknowledgement 
of the current 
DMA re- 


quest 
before 
the 
next 
request 
is 
processed. 
On 


destination-synchronized 
DMA, this isn't a problem, but 


on source-synchronized 
DMA, there will 
be four extra 


clocks 
per transfer. 
Unless one is running 
right at the 


speed limit, this won't be a problem. Near the maximum 
data rate, unsynchronized 
transfers 
can be used, with 


synchronization 
done by manipulating 
the READY line. 


Translate Mode 


When the translate 
bit is set, the data fetched 
during 


DMA will be added to the GC register. This new pointer 
will in turn be used to fetch, via a seven clock extra fetch 
cycle, new data, which will then be stored. Translate 
is 


only defined for byte transfers. 
The bytes are added to 


GC as a positive offset, so a lookup table for translating 
data can be a maximum 
of 256 bytes long. Even if the 


data to be translated 
falls within 
a smaller range (such 


as ASCII code), a full 256-byte lookup table is recom· 
mended so that erroneous data can be flagged and con- 
trolled. 


Translate can be run on any of the BIB transfer modes, 
so it is useful for doing block translation 
within program 


execution as well as translation 
directly to or from an I/O 


port. 


DMA Termination 


One of the powerfUl 
features 
of the lOP is its varied 


DMA termination 
conditions 
and their close tie-in with 


resuming 
Instruction 
Block 
programs. 
However, 
be- 


cause of the multitude 
of DMA modes, care must be 


taken 
in predicting 
the exact termination 
parameters. 


Various things to be careful about will be outlined 
here. 


Byte Count (BC) Termination 


The BC register 
is decremented 
for every byte trans- 


ferred whether or not BC termination 
is set. If BC ter- 


mination 
is set, the last transfer 
done is the one that 


results in BC being zero. To avoid the problem of miss- 
ing BC = 0 on word transfers, 
if BC is odd between every 


transfer, 
the lOP detects 
when BC is 1, and forces the 


last transfer to be in the BIB mode. Since both the fetch 
and store cycles are complete, 
the source and destina- 
tion pointers point exactly to the next byte or word that 
would have been fetched. 


Masked Compare (MC) Termination 


An MC termination occurs when a pattern matches (or 
doesn't match, depending on mode selected) the lower 
half of the MC register (the match pattern) with only the 
bits that are enabled by the upper half of MC (the mask 
pattern) contributing 
to a match. Thus the masked bits 


can be "don't cares" in both the data byte and the match 
byte. 


The masked comparison is only done on store (deposit) 
cycles. Any bytes transferred (in BIB or W-B/B mode) will 
be compared. But, since the MC comparison is done on 
only one byte, any words stored (W-W or B-B/W) have 
only their lower byte compared. This may be fine, but if 
not, make the destination logical width 8 bits. 


Just like BC termination, the pointers will point to the 
next data to be transferred. The BC will also be decre- 
mented correctly, except if the termination 
occurs on 


the first byte of a W-B/B transfer. In this case the BC will 
be decremented as if the entire transfer (both bytes) had 
taken place. 


The store cycle that causes an MC termination will be 
lengthened by two extra clocks (or by one extra clock if 
there are wait states), to allow time to set up the ter- 
mination cycle. 


External (EXT) Termination 


External termination allows the I/O device or controller 
to use its own conditions 
to generate a termination. 
Basically, the lOP will halt DMA as soon as it recognizes 
an EXTterminate, even if a transfer is only partially com- 
plete. There might 
be concern that multibyte 
cycles 


(W-B/B or B/BW) might have data lost if an EXT ter- 
minate stopped the store cycle. In unsynchronized DMA 
this would happen, but this mode is typically not used 
with 
I/O controllers 
that could generate external ter- 
minations. In synchronized DMA modes, it is assumed 
that the I/O controller will only do a DRO for valid data 
transferred, and that it won't give an EXTterminate with 
its 
DRO active. 
In destination 
synchronization, 
the 


possible problem occurs in the W-B/B mode, where EXT 
terminate comes after the first store but before the sec- 
ond. This is fine, since even though data was over- 
fetched, the proper amount was actually transferred. In 
source synchronization, 
the B/B-W mode raises prob- 


lems since if an EXT terminate came after the first byte 
fetched and before the second byte fetched, normally 
no store cycles would be done at all, thus losing the first 
byte fetched. In this case (i.e., source synced, DROinac- 
tive, and 1 byte already fetched), a single byte store 
cycle is run before the termination cycle, ensuring data 
integrity. 


In order to prevent an invalid signal level from becoming 
trapped from the asynchronous 
EXT term lines, two 


clocks of delay and signal conditioning 
are done on 


these lines. In addition, a termination cycle can only be 
started at certain times during DMA (or TB on the other 
channel - 
see dual channel operation section). The EXT 


terminate lines should be valid eight clocks before the 
start of the DMA cycle to be stopped. 


EXT is sampled even when the lOP is running something 
on the other channel. Remember though, that despite 
the high priority of termination, the current instruction 
on the other channel has to finish before the termination 
cycle is run. Simultaneous EXTson both channels result 
in CH1 termination being done first. 


In order to haveenough time to process a byte count ter- 
mination, the BC register is always decremented during 
DMA fetch cycles. Because of this, external or MC ter- 
minations that occur during W-B/B cycles will result in 
the byte count always being decremented by two, even 
if only one byte is stored. This also occurs in the block- 
to-block or block-to-port B/B-W modes. To find the exact 
number of bytes transferred, the source pointer address 
can be checked in the block-to-port and block-to-block 
modes during 
B/B-W cycles and in the block-to-port 


W-B/B mode. The destination 
pointer address can be 


used to find the number of bytes transferred in the port- 
to-block and block-to-block modes during W-B/B cycles. 


Termination 
Cycles and Multiple 
Terminations 


Upon termination, the user can run different task block 
programs, depending on which type of termination has 
occurred, by specifying an appropriate termination off- 
set. That is, instruction 
fetching 
will 
begin after 
a 


termination cycle starting at either the TP value before 
the DMA started, TP+ 4 or TP+ 8. These offsets permit 
long or short jumps to termination routines. 


The termination cycle is an add immediate instruction 
that runs from the internal ROM and adds the proper off- 
set to the TP. It is 15 clocks long for TP+ 4 and TP+ 8 
termination and 12 clocks long for TP+ 0 termination. 


As mentioned earlier, EXT terminate must come a cer- 
tain time before the end of a transfer to ensure that the 
next transfer doesn't start. If it comes in time and MC 
termination also occurs on the current transfer, then the 
termination 
cycle 
with 
the 
largest 
offset 
is run. A 


simultaneous BC terminate cycle will have priority over 
MC and will result in the running the BC termination 
program. 


PriorltleslDual Channel Operation 


The lOP can share its internal and external hardware 
between two separate channels. The user seos two 
identical lOP channels with all registers, machine flags, 
etc., independent of the other channel. The only register 
in common is the CP register, loaded by the initializa- 
tion sequence. The mechanism for achieving dual chan- 
nel operation 
is time multiplexing 
between the two 
channels. 


Since interleaving two channels affects their response 
time to external events and since interfacing to these 
events is the prime purpose of the lOP, several means of 
adjusting the priorities of the channels are provided. 


Before going into the priority algorithms in detail the 
four types of cycles that are affected by the priorities 
will be outlined: 


1. DMA Cycles 
- 
Any type of DMA transfer cycle, 
including single transfers and translate cycles. DMA 
can be interrupted after any bus transfer by the other 
channel. 


2. Instruction 
Cycles 
- 
Any instructions 
that have 


been fetched out of I/O or system memory. Instruc- 
tion cycles are made up of internal cycles, each two 
to eight clocks long (assuming no wait states). Some 
cycles may not run bus transfers. Instructions can be 
interrupted 
by DMA after anyone 
of the internal 


cycles, but can only be interrupted by instructions on 
the other channel (normal ones or ones from internal 
ROM)after the current instruction is completed. 


3. Termination Cycle - 
Performed when DMA transfers 


end and 
instructions 
resume (except 
on 
single 


transfers). 


4. Channel Attention 
Cycles - 
Performed when chan- 
nel attention is given, performs actions specified in 
the CCW field. Both termination and CA cycles can 
be interrupted by DMA after any internal cycle, but 
can only be interrupted by instruction 
cycles after 


the complete sequence of internal cycles is done. 


Termination and channel attention cycles as well as the 
initialization cycle (which never runs concurrently with 
other operations) are sequences of instructions fetched 
from an internal ROM. 


Recognizing the higher importance in doing DMA, ter- 
mination and (to a lesser extent) CA cycles, the follow- 
ing priority scheme is built into the lOP. Any channel 
that has a higher-priority operation will run continuously 
until done. If both channels are running the same priori- 
ty, execution will alternate between them. 


Highest Priority 


1. DMA transfers, termination, chained instructions 
2. Channel attention cycles 
3. Instruction cycles 
4. Idle cycles 


Lowest Priority 


Two ways exist to ailer the priority scheme. One way is 
to utilize the priority bits for each channel. If one is 
greater than the other, that channel will run at the ex- 
pense of the other if both channels are otherwise run- 
ning at the same priority. Thus the P bit only has effect 
on channels running at the same priority level. 


If one wants to run instructions along with or in place of 
DMA on the other channel, the other technique is to set 
the chaining bit (in the CC register) which brings the 
instruction priority up to the level of DMA. Care should 
be taken with this since now CAs are at a lower priority 
than instructions 
and will not be serviced unless that 


channel goes idle. Chaining will also lock out normal in- 
structions on the other channel. Chaining should thus 
be used with care. 


In order to reduce the possibility of shutting out channel 
attentions, an exception is made to the above priority 
scheme. After every DMA transfer, whether synchro- 
nized or unsynchronized, the lOP will service any pend- 
ing CA. However, chained task block execution will still 
shut out CAs on the other channel. 


What 
is the 
importance 
of 
priorities? 
Well, as an 
example, let's say that we are running long periods of 
non-time-critical block moves (via DMA) on one channel 
and running short bursts of DMA that must be serviced 
promptly 
on 
the 
other 
channel. 
With 
the 
default 


priorities, the short DMA channel bursts would be in- 
terleaved with the longer DMA, reducing the maximum 
transfer rate for both channels. If, however, the priority 
bit was one on the burst mode DMA and zero on the 
other, the bursts would be serviced continuously at the 
fastest possible data rate. 


An even more critical case would be the same low prior- 
ity, long DMA transfers on one channel with DMA on the 
other channel that must terminate, run a short instruc- 
tion sequence, and resume DMA again within a short, 
fixed time. (This might be the case in running a CRTdis- 
play with linked list processing between lines.) Normal- 
ly, the low priority, long DMA could indefinitely 
block 


the short TB sequence. By setting the high-priority chan- 
nel's priority bit to one and putting it into the chained 
instruction 
mode, the low priority channel would stop 
its DMA entirely so that the terminationlinstruction 
se- 


quence could run. 


When establishing the priorities to be run, care should 
be taken that both channels will run successfUlly under 
a worst case combination. This can be tricky when the 
channels are running asynchronously 
with fast data 
rates andior 
short latencies, but must be taken into ac- 
count. Of course, running only one channel on the lOP is 
an easy solution, but if more than one lOP is being used 
in the system, the priorities and delays of the bus ar- 
bitration used (either RQ/GT or an 8289 bus arbiter) must 
be taken into account. It may be found that the on-chip 
arbitration between the two channels is faster and more 
powerful than external arbitration. 


It is hoped that the material presented here will aid 
those who are putting together and debugging an 8089 
lOP system, and help them in understanding the opera- 
tion of the lOP. Many of the debugging techniques 
should be familiar to those who haveworked with micro- 
and minicomputer 
systems before. Other debugging 


techniques not mentioned here, which work well with 
microprocessor systems, could be just as applicable to 
the 8089. The unique nature of the lOP among LSJ 
devices warrants special consideration for its I/O func- 
tions and multiprocessor capabilities. 


Appendix I 


CHECKLIST OF POSSIBLE PROBLEMS 


• Is RESETat least four clocks long? 


• Are both Vss lines connected to ground? 


• Does the first CA falling edge come at least two clocks 
after RESETgoes away? 


• Does the second CA come at least 150 clocks (16-bit 
system, no wait states) after the first CA? 


• Is 
READY correctly 
synchronized 
and 
gated 
by 
local/system bus lines? 


• Is SEL correct for first CA so that lOP comes up cor- 
rectly as master or slave? 


• If two lOPs are local to each other, is a 2.7K pull-up reo 
sistor used on RQ/GT? 


• Are the initialization 
parameters in the initialization 
linked-list correct? 


• Is BUSY flag being properly tested by host CPU soft- 
ware before modifying 
PB or providing a new com- 
mand? 


• Has the chaining, 
translate, 
or lock bit in the CC 
register been erroneously set? 


• Have DMA termination conditions been met? The lOP 
could be trying to do endless DMA. 


Appendix II 


BREAKPOINT 
ROUTINE 
AND 
CONTROL PROGRAM 


The debugging program described here is an example of 
the kind of software 
development 
tool 
that 
can be 
developed for the 8089 lOP. It was written to tryout 
various 
breakpoint 
schemes, and has been used to 
debug an engineering application test system. The pro· 
gram is not meant to be the ultimate debugging tool, but 
is an example of what can be put together to utilize the 
breakpoint routine described earlier in the application 
note. 


The debugging program was tested on a 8086-based 
system that emulates the SDK-86I/O structure, and uses 
the SDK-86 serial monitor. This enables it to use the 
SDK·86 
Serial 
Downloader 
to 
interface 
to 
an 
Intellec~ development system on which the software 
was 
created. The 8086 system 
is 
interfaced 
via a 
MULTIBUS™ interface to an lOP running in the REMOTE 
mode. The remote bus access technique, mentioned 
earlier in this note, is implemented on this system, but 
was not used in the software debugging program. 


The breakpoint routine uses a simple jump to a save 
routine. The PUM-86 supervisory 
or control 
program 
handles the placement of the jump within the users pro- 
gram. Since it can not normally access the remote bus, 
all lOP programs to be tested must run out of system 
memory. 


When the control program starts, it assumes the lOP has 
just been reset. It then prompts the user for the CP 
and PPvalues. After this, it sends the first (initialization) 
channel attention. It then asks the user for the channel 
to be run, and the starting and stopping addresses. After 
the stopping address has been entered, a Channel At· 
tention 
Start is given. If the breakpoint 
is reached, a 
HALT is executed, and the control program prints the 
register contents. If the breakpoint hasn't been reached, 
the user can type any character, and a Channel Atten· 
tion Halt will be sent to the lOP. If the lOP responds 
within 50 ms, the TP where it was halted is printed. 
Otherwise, 
the 
control 
program 
issues 
an 
error 
message. If, at any time, the user wants to get out of the 
program, typing an ESC will pass control back to the 
SDK-86 monitor. Figure 9 shows the flow of the control 
program. 


Note that, unlike a single CPU debugging routine, hav· 
ing the 8086 supervise the 8089 enables a clean exit 
from crashed lOP programs. The program code where 
jumps had been placed are always restored. The control 
program is a good example of how the power of dual 
processors can be put to good advantage. 


Comments 
within 
the 
control 
program 
indicate 
parameters that need to be changed to run on different 
systems. It should be noted that channel attentions are 
invoked by the recommended method of using an I/O 
write to a port to generate CA and using AOfor SEL. 


Source and object files of this program are available 
through Intel's INSITE™ User's Program Library as pro- 
gram 8089 Break. 89 (number AD6). 


MASTER 
DATA STORAGE 
LOCATIONS: 
=l 


INCREASING 
ADDRESS 
pp 
TP 
- 
TP 


GA 
GA 
GB 
GC 
GB 
GC 
- 
BC 


IX 
- 
CC 
- 
MC 
- 


pp + 245 
pp + 248 


PP + 250 


PP + 252 
PP+ 254 


lOAD 
PP 
WITH 
STARTING 
POINT, 


BUSY 
flAG 
WITH 
OFFH 


ISIS-ll 
PL/M·-86 XI03 
COMPILATION 
OF 
MODULE 
BREAKPOINT 


OB,JECT MollULE PLACED 
IN BREAK.oBJ 
COMPILER 
INVOKED 
BY· 
Fl PLM86 
BREAK. SRC 
PAGEWIDTH 
(100) 


8089 
BR~AK 
POINT 
PROCEDURE 


WRITTEN 
BY DAVE 
FERGUSON 
2/2/79 


INTEL 
CORPORATION 


BREAK$PoINT: 


DO; 
DECLARE 
I BYTE; 


DECLARE 
SAVECoDE 
(4) WORD; 
I*BUFFER 
FOR 
SToRAGE*1 


DECLARE 
oNEPP 
POINTER; 
1* CHAN 
ONE 
PP 
*1 


DECLARE 
TWoPP 
POINTER, 
1* CHAN 
TWO 
PP 
*1 


DECLARE 
STARTBYTES 
(4) BYTE; 
1* BUFFER 
FOR 
START 
ADDRESS 
*1 


DECLARE 
STARTPolNTER 
POINTER, 
1* POINTER 
FOR 
START 
ADDR. 
*1 


DECLARE 
ENDPoiNTER 
POINTER; 
1* POINTER 
FOR 
END 
ADDR. 
*1 
DECLARE 
PRESENT 
POINTER 
AT 
(@INPNTR); 
1* POINTER 
BUFFER 
*1 


DECLARE 
TRUE 
LITERALLY 
'OFFH' ,FALSE 
LITERALLY 
'OOOH'; 


1* 
YOU 
MUST 
CONFIGURE 
YOUR 
liD STRUCTURE 
AND 


SYSTEM 
TO MATCH 
THE 
PROGRAM 
OR VISA 
VERSA 
*1 
DECLARE 
CRTSTATUS 
LITERALLY 
'0F,FF2H', 1* 8251 
STATUS 
PORT 
*1 


CRTDATA 
LITERALLY 
'OFFFOH', 
1* 8251 
DATA 
PORTS 
*1 


CHANATTEN 
LITERALLY 
'OFAH' , 1* CHANNEL 
ONE 
CHANNEL 
ATTENTION 
PORT 
*1 
1* CHANNEL 
TWO 
CHANNEL 
ATTENTION 
PORT 
= CHANATTEN 
+ 
1 *1 
CHANNELoNE 
l.lTERALL Y 
'OOH' , 
CHANNEL TWO 
LITERALLY 
'OIH', 


1* ASCII 
IS A STRING 
OF HEX 
CHARACHTERS 
IN ASCII 
FORM 
*1 
ASCII 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
('0123456789ABCDEF'), 


TITLE$STRING 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
<oAH,ODH, '8089 BREAKPOINT 
VER 
1.0', 
OAH,ODH, 'TYPE ESCAPE 
TO RETURN 
TO MONITOR. 


OAH, ODH, 0), 
CHANGIVEN 
<*) BYTE 
DATA 
< 'CHANNEL 
ATTENTION 
GIVEN 
TYPE 
ANY 
KEY 
TO ABORT. ' 
,OAH, ODH, 0), 


BKREACHED 
<*) BYTE 
DATA 
<OAH,ODH, 'BREAKPOINT 
REACHED', OAH, ODH, 0), 


GETCP 
(*> BYTE 
DATA 
<'INPUT 
CP 
IN HEX',OAH,ODH,OO), 


GET$PP 
<*) BYTE 
DATA 
('INPUT 
PP 
IN HEX 
FOR 
',OOH), 


GETSTART 
<*) BYTE 
DATA 
<OAH,ODH, 'INPUT 
STARTING 
ADDRESS 
IN HEX',OAH,ODH,OOH), 


STOPADDR 
<*> BYTE 
DATA 
('INPUT 
END 
ADDRESS 
IN HEX',OAH,ODH,OOH), 
CHANNUMBER 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
<oAH,ODH, 'CHANNEL 
ONE 
OR TWO? 
',OOH), 
ABORT 
<*) BYTE 
DATA 
<' FATAL 
ERROR 
- 
lOP DOES 
NOT 
RESPOND 
TO 
CHANNEL', 


, ATTENTION. 
RE-INITIALIZE 
SYSTEM 
',0), 


ABoRTAT 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
(' TP WAS 
',0), 


ONE 
<*) BYTE 
DATA 
<' CHANNEL 
oNE',OAH,ODH,OOH), 
TWO 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
(' CHANNEL 
TWO',OAH, ODH, OOH), 


GASTRING 
<*> BYTE 
DATA 
('GA = 
',OOH), 


18 


19 
2 


20 
2 
22 
2 
23 
2 


24 


25 
I 


26 
2 
28 
2 
29 
2 
30 
2 
32 
2 
33 
2 


34 


35 
2 
36 
2 
37 
3 
39 
3 
40 
2 
41 
2 


GBSTRING 
(*) 


GCSTRING 
(*) 


BCSTRING 
(*) 
IXSTRING 
(*) 


CCSTRING 
(*) 


MCSTRING 
(*) 


< 'GB = 
',OOH ), 


('GC 
= 
',OH), 
(OAH, ODH, 'BC = 
',OOH), 


(OAH, ODH, 'IX 
" OOH), 
(OAH,ODH, 'CC 
',OOH), 


(OAH,ODH, 'MC 
',OOH) 


BYTE 
DATA 
BYTE 
DATA 
BYTE 
DATA 
BYTE 
DATA 
BYTE 
DATA 
BYTE 
DATA 


1* 
SDKMON 
IS A PLM 
TECHNIQUE 
USED 
TO FORCE 
THE 
CPU 
INTO 
AN 


INTERUPT 
LEVEL 
3. 
IN ORDER 
TO USE 
THIS 
THE 
PROGRAM 
MUST 


BE COMP IlED 
(LARGE). 
*1 


SDKMON: 
PROCEDURE; 


DECLARE 
HERE 


1* 
THIS 
IS AN 
WHERE 
WORD 


CALL 
WHERE; 


END; 


(*) 
BYTE 
DATA 
(OCCH), 


INT. 
3 
*1 


DATAl. HERE)i 


1* CO 
SENDS 
A CHAR 
TO THE 
CONSOLE 
WHEN 
READY 
*1 


1* 
THIS 
ROUTINE 
IS WRITTEN 
TO RUN 
VIA 
THE 
SERIAL 
PORT 
OF AN 
SDK86 
*1 
CO: 
PROCEDURE 
(C)i 
DECLARE 
C BYTE; 


DO WHILE 
(INPUT(CRTSTATUS) 
AND 
OIH) 


OUTPUT 
(CRTDATA) 
= C; 


END; 


1* CI 
GETS 
A CHARACHTER 
FROM 
THE 
USER 
VIA 
THE 
SERIAL 
PORT 
*1 
1* CI 
AUTOMATICALLY 
ECHOS 
THE 
CHARACHTER 
TO THE 
USER 
CONSOLE 
*1 


DECLARE 
tSCAPE 
LITERALLY 
'IBH'; 


CI: 
PROCEDURE 
BYTE; 


DO WHILE 
(INPUT(CRTSSTATUS) 
AND 
02H) 
0; END; 
CHAR 
= 
INPUT 
(CRTDATA) 
AND 
07FH; 


CALL 
CO (CHAR) ; 


IF CHAR 
= ESCAPE 
THEN 
CALL 
SDKMON; 
1* GO 
TO SDK 
MONITOR 
*1 


RETURN 
CHAR; 


END; 


VALIDHEX: 
PROCEDURE 
(H) BYTE; 


DECLARE 
H BYTE; 


DO 
1=0 TO LAST<ASCII)i 
IF H=ASCII(I) 
THEN 
RETURN 
TRUE; 
END; 
RETURN 
FALSE; 


END; 


42 


43 
2 


44 
2 
46 
2 
47 
J 


49 
3 


50 
;> 


51 


52 
2 
53 
2 
54 
2 


55 
2 


56 


57 
;> 


58 
2 


59 
2 


60 
2 


61 


6·" 


63 
2 


64 
2 
65 
2 
66 
2 
67 
2 


68 
2 


·:'9 
2 


1* 
HEXCONV 
CONVERTS 
A HEX 
CHARACTER 
TO BINARY 
FOR 
MACHINE 
USE. 


IF THE 
CHARACTER 
IS NOT 
A VALID 
HEX 
CHAR. 
THE 
PROCEDURE 
RETURNS 


THE 
VALUE 
OFFH 
*1 


HEXCONV: 
PROCEDURE 
COAT) 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
OAT 
BYTE; 
IF VALIDHEXCDAT) 
(> OFFH 
THEN 
RETURN 
TRUE; 


DO 
1=0 TO LASTCASCII); 
IF OAT 
= ASCII<I) 
THEN 
RETURN 
I, 


END. 
END. 


HEXOUT 
PROCEDURE <C). 


DECLARE 
C BYTE. 


CALL 
CO<ASCII<SHR<C.4) 
AND 
OFH», 


CALL 
CO <ASC IICC AND 
OFH»; 


END; 


1* WORDOUT 
CONVERTS 
A VALUE 
OF TYPE 
WORD 
TO AN ASCII 
STRING 
AND 
SENDS 
IT TO 
THE 
CONSOLE 
*1 


WORDOUT· 
PROCEDURE 
<W). 


DECLARE 
W WORD; 


CALL 
HEXOUT<HIGHCW»; 


CALI_ HEXuUT <LOW <W) ); 
END. 


1* GET ADDRESS 
IS A PROCEDURE 
TO GET 
AN ADDRESS 
FROM 
THE 
CONSOLE. 


THIS 
PROCEDURE 
WILL 
ONLY 
CONSIDER 
THE 
LAST 
5 CHARACHTERS 
ENTERED 


*1 


DECLARE 
INPNTR 
<'I) BYTE; 


GETSADDRESS· 
PROCEDURE 
POINTER; 


DECLARe 
BUFF 
BYTE; 
I*CLEAR 
ALL 
VALUES 
TO 
ZERO 
*1 


INPNTRCO) 
0, 


INPNTR C1) 
0; 
INPNTR(2) 
0; 
INPNTR(3) 
0; 


BUFF 
~ 0, 


DO WHILE 
BUFF 
~> TRUE; 


1* 
THIS 
SEQUENCE 
OF SHIFTS 
ALLOW 
THE 
USER 
TO TYPE 
IN FIVE 


OR 
MORE 
CHARACHTERS 
TO 
BECOME 
THE 
ACTUAL 
POINTER 
FOR 
8089 


OR 
8086. 
THIS 
PROCEDURE 
RETURNS 
THE 
LAST 
FIVE 
IN PROPER 


SEQUENCE 
STORED 
IN 
INPNTR(O-3). 
THE 
STORAGE 


IS AS FOLLOWS: 


1.THE 
LAST 
CHARACTER 
INPUT 
GOES 
INTO 


THE 
LOW 
FOUR 
BITS 
OF 
INPNTRIO). 


2.THE 
NEXT 
TO LAST 
CHARACTER 
GOES 
INTO 


THE 
LOW 
FOUR 
B ITS OF 
INPNTR (2). 


3.THE 
THIRD 
CHARACTER 
INPUT 
GOES 
INTO 
THE 
HIGH 
FOUR 
BITS 
OF 
INPNTR(2) 
4.THE 
SECOND 
CHARACHTER 
INPUT 
GOES 
INTO 
THE 
LOW 
FOUR 
BITS 
OF 
INPNTR(3) 
5.THE 
FIRST 
CHARACTER 
INPUT 
GOES 
INTO 
THE 
UPPER 
FOUR 
BITS 
OF 
INPNTR(3) 
THE 
86 SHIFTS 
INPNTR 
(2.AND3) 
LEFT 
FOUR 
BITS 
AND 
ADDS 
THIS 
TO 
INPNTR(O) 
RESULTING 
IN THE 
ADDRESS 
THE 
USER 
TYPED 
IN. *1 


INPNTR (3) = 
(SHLC INPNTR (3).4) 
DR 
(SHR ( INPNTR (2). 4) AND 
OFH»: 
INPNTR(2) 
= 
(SHLCINPNTR(2).4) 
DR 
(INPNTRCO) 
AND 
OFH»: 
INPNTR(O) 
= BUFF: 
BUFF 
= C I, 
BUFF 
= HEXCONV(BUFF), 
END: 
CALL 
CO(OAH): 
I*LINE 
FEED 
TO CRT*I 


CALL 
CO(ODH): 
I*CARRIAGE 
RET 
TO CRT*I 


RETURN 
PRESENT: 
1* PRESENT 
IS A POINTER 
TO 
THE 
ARRAY 
INPNTR. 
*1 


END: 


STR INGSOUT: 
PROCEDURE (PTR): 


DECLARE 
PTR 
POINTER.STR 
BASED 
PTR 
(1) BYTE: 
I 
= 0: 


DO WHILE 
STR(I) 
<> 
0: 


CALL 
CO(STR(I»: 
I ~ I 
+ I: 
END, 


END: 


DECLARE 
TAGIS 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
(' OPERATING 
IN 
',0). 
TAGISONE 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
('10 SPACE',OAH,ODH.O). 
TAGISZERO 
(*) BYTE 
DATA 
('SySTEM 
SPACE'.OAH.ODH,O): 


1* 
TAGTEST 
TESTS 
THE 
TAG 
BIT 
AND 
SENDS 
A MESSAGE 
TO 
THE 
CONSOLE 
THE 
TAG 
IS LOCATED 
IN BIT 
THREE. 
A TAG 
BIT 
OF ONE 
MEANS 
THE 
POINTER 
IS TO 
liD SPACE. 
AND 
A TAG 
BIT 
OF 
ZERO 
MEANS 
THE 
POINTER 
IS TO SYSTEM 
SPACE 
*1 
1* THE 
CALLER 
MUST 
DECIDE 
WHICH 
BYTE 
HAS 
THE 
TAG 
AND 
PASS 
IT TO TAGTEST 
*1 


TAGTEST: 
PROCEDURE(TEST): 
DECLARE 
TEST 
BYTE: 
CALL 
STRINGOUT(~TAGIS): 
IF (TEST 
AND 
01000B) 
<> 
0 


THEN 
DO: 


CALL 
STRINGOUTC~TAGISONE): 
END: 
ELSE 
DO: 
CALL 
STRINGOUT(~TAGISZERO), 
END: 


1(;3 
1.)4 


1)5 


1("0 
2 


107 
2 


108 
2 


109 
2 


110 
~ 


111 
2 


112 
~ 


113 
2 


114 
2 


115 


110 
117 


118 
119 


120 


END; 
DECLARE 
SAVE$ADDR 
LITERALLY 
'2000H'. 
SAVE$SEG 
LITERALLY 
'OOCOH'; 


DECLARE 
EREAK89 
(4) WORD 
DATA 
(9B81H.0891H.SAVE$ADDR.SAVE$SEG); 


/* 
EREAK89 
IS AN 
4 WORD 
ESCAPE 
SEQUENCE 
TO ADDRESS 
2000H 


CONSISTING 
OF 
AN 
LPDI 
TP.SAVE$ADDR 
WITH 
SEGMENT· 


LOCATED 
AT 
OCOOH. 
*/ 


/* ERKRTN 
IS 33 
EYTES 
OF 
CODE 
THAT 
STORES 
ALL 
REGISTERS 


AS FOl LOWS. 


GA 
STORED 
AT 
PP 
+ 239 
GE 
STORED 
AT 
PP 
+ 242 
GC 
STORED 
AT 
PP 
+ 245 


EC STORED 
AT 
PP 
+ 248 
IX STORED 
AT 
PP 
+ 250 


CC 
STORED 
AT 
PP 
+ 252 


MC 
STORED 
AT 
PP 
+ 254 
*' 


DECLARE 
ERKRTN 
(331 EYTE 
AT 
(02COOHI 


..+ 02COOH 
IS ACTUALLY 
(SAVE$ADDR 
+ 
(SHL<SAVE$SEGI.4». 
AND 
SHOULD 


MATCH 
ADDRESS 
AND 
SEGMENT 
WHERE 
EREAK 
ROUTINE 
IS WANTED 
*/ 
INITIAL. 


,03H,09EH,OEFH,023H.09BH,OF2H.043H.09BH.OF5H.063H.087H.OF8H.OA3H.087H. 
0F~h,OC3H,087H.OFCH.OE3H.087H.OFEH.020H.048HI 
DECLARE 
PP POINTER; 


DECLARE 
PPP 
BASED 
PP 
(1) BYTE; 


START$PRGM 
FROCEDUR[(ONE$TWO.PPPI; 
DECLARE 
ONE$TWO 
EYTE,PPP 
POINTER. 
WHERE 
BASED 
PPP 
(II BYTE; 


WHERE(OI 
= 
START$BYTES(O); 
WHERE (1 I 
p, 


WHERE(2) 
:.START$BYTES(21; 


WHERE,3) 
~ START$BYTES(31, 
CPDAT«ONE$TWO) 
* 
81 = 3. 


/* 
IF ONETWO 
= 
1 THEN 
OUTPUT 
TO PORT 
OFBH. 
IF ONE TWO 


IS 0 THEN 
OUTPUT 
TO PORT 
OFAH 
*/ 


OUTPUT(CHANATTEN 
+ 
(ONETWO 
)1 = 0; 
CALL 
STRINGOUT(@CHANGIVEN); 
END, 


/* 
THIS 
PART 
OF 
THE 
PROGRAM 
ALLOWS 
THE 
USER 
TO 
DEFINE 
THE 


CP.PP 
OF EACH 
CHANNEL 
*/ 


DECl.ARE BREAKOUT 
BASED 
ENDPOINTER 
(1) WORD; 


121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


130 


131 
132 


134 
2 


135 
2 
136 
2 


137 
1 
138 
2 


139 
2 


140 
2 


141 


142 
1 


143 
1 


144 
2 


145 
2 


146 
1 


147 
1 


148 
1 
149 
2 


150 
2 
151 
1 
152 
2 


153 
2 
154 
1 
155 
1 
156 
1 
157 
2 
158 
2 
159 
2 
160 
1 


CALL 
STRINGOUTC@GETCP); 
CP = GETADDRESSi 
CALL 
STRINGOUTC@GETPP)i 
CALL 
STRINGOUTC@ONE); 


ONEPP 
= GET ADDRESS; 
CALL 
STRINGOUTC@GETPP)i 


CALL 
STRINGOUT(@TWO); 


TWOPP 
= GETADDRESS; 
OUTPUT 
(CHANATTEN) 
= 
0; 
1* INITIALIZATION 
CA 
*1 


MAIN: 


CALL 
STRINGOUT(@CHANNUMBER); 
CHAR 
= CI; 
1* GET 
CHANNEL 
NUMBER 
*1 
IF 
CCHAR 
AND 
OIH) 
<> 
0 
1* 
CHECK 
BIT 
ZERO 
TO 
DEFINE 
CHANNEL 
NUMBER 
*1 
THEN 
DO; 


CALL 
STRINGOUT(@ONE); 


ONETWO 
= CHANNEL$ONE; 
END; 
ELSE 
DO; 


CALL 
STRINGOUTC@TWO); 


ONE TWO 
= CHANNEL$TWO; 


END; 


STARTPOINTER 
= GET ADDRESS; 


DO 
1 = 0 TO 
3; 
1* MOVE 
STARTING 
ADDRESS 
INTO 
CP AREA 
*1 


STARTBYTESCI) 
= 
INPNTRCI); 


END; 
CALL 
STRINGOUTC@STOPADDR); 
1* GET 
STOP 
ADDRESS 
FROM 
USER 
*1 


ENDPOINTER 
~ GETADDRESSi 


DO 
I = 0 TO 3; 
1* MOVE 
CODE 
TO SAFE 
AREA 
*1 


SAVECODECI) 
= BREAKOUTCI); 


ENDi 
DO 
I = 0 TO 
3; 


BREAKOUTCI) 
= BREAK89CI); 
1* MOVE 
ESCAPE 
SEQUENCE 
INTO 
PLACE 
*1 


END; 
CPDAT(1) 
= OFFH; 
1* SET 
CHANNEL 
ONE 
BUSY 
FLAG 
*1 


CPDAT(9) 
= OFFH; 
1* SET 
CHANNEL 
TWO 
BUSY 
FLAG 
*1 


DO CASE 
ONETWO; 


PP = ONEPP; 
PP = TWOPP; 
END; 
CALL 
START$PRGMCONE$TWO,PP); 


1* 
WAIT 
FOR 
ONE 
OF 
THE 
FOLLOWING 
1.CPDAT(1) 
= 0 
CHI 
NOT 
BUSY 
2.CPDAT(9) 
= 0 CH2 
NOT 
BUSY 
3.THE 
8251 
REC. 
BUFFER 
IS FULL 
BECAUSE 
USER 
HAS 
DEPRESSED 
A KEY 


*1 
DO WHILE 
C 
(CPDATC 1> AND 
CPDAT(9» 
AND 
CNOT 
CINPUTCCRT$STATUS) 
AND 
02H») 


PL/M-86 
COMPILER 


162 
2 
163 
1 


164 
1 
165 
2 
166 
2 
167 
3 
168 
3 


169 
2 


170 
2 
171 
2 
172 
3 
173 
3 


174 
2 


175 
2 
176 
3 
177 
3 


178 
2 
179 
3 
180 
3 


181 
3 


182 
3 


183 
3 
184 
2 
185 
2 
186 
2 
187 
I 


188 
2 


189 
2 
190 
2 
191 
2 
192 
2 
193 
2 


194 
2 
195 
2 
196 
2 


END, 
IF 
(INPUT(CRT$STATUS) 
AND 
02H) (> 0 
THEN 
DO, 
CHAR 
= CI, 
00 
I 
= 0 
TO 3, 


BREAKOUT(I) 
= SAVECODE(I), 


END, 
1* 
IF ONETWO 
0 THEN 
PUT 
CHA 
HLT 
IN CPDAT(O) 


IF ONE TWO 
1 THEN 
PUT 
CHA 
HLT 
IN CPDAT(8) 


CPDAT(ONE$TWO 
*8) 
= 06H, 
1* 
IF ONE TWO = 0 THEN 
OUTPUT 
TO 
PORT 
OFAH, 
IF ONE TWO 
IS 
1 THEN 
OUTPUT 
TO PORT 
OFBH. 


OUTPUT(CHANATTEN 
+ ONETWO) 
= 0, 
DO I 
,. 0 
TO 5, 
CALL 
TIME( 100), 
END, 


IF CPDAT(SHL(ONETWO,3) 
+ 
1) (> 0 
1* 
CHECK 
BUSY 
FLAG 
*1 


THEN 
DO, 
CALL 
STRINGOUT(@ABORT), 
END, 
ELSE 
DO, 
CALL 
STRINGOUT(@ABORTAT), 


CALL 
CO(ASCII(SHR(PPP(2),4»), 
1* UPPER 
NIBBLE 
OF 
ADDR 


STORED 
BY HALT 
*1 


END, 
CPDAT(ONETWO 
* 8) 
GO 
TO MAIN, 


END, 


DO, 


CALL 
STRINGOUT(@GASTRING), 
CALL 
CO(ASCII(SHR(PPP(241),4»), 
CALL 
HEXOUT(PPP(240», 


CALL 
HEXOUT(PPP(239», 
CALL 
TAGTEST(PPP(241», 


CALL 
STRINGOUT(@~BSTRING), 
CALL 
CO(ASCII(SHR(PPP(244),4»), 
CALL 
HEXOUT(PPP(243», 


PL/M-S6 
COMPILER 
SOS9 
llREAKPOINT ROUTINE 


197 
2 
CALL 
HEXOUT(PPP(242)1, 
198 
2 
CALL 
TAGTESTiPPP(24411, 


1<;9 
2 
CALL 
STRINGOUT(~GCSTRING), 
200 
2 
CALL 
CO(ASC II(SHR iPPP (247).4) II, 
2(,\1 
;;: 
CALL 
HEXOUTiPPPi24611, 
202 
;;: 
CALL 
HEXOUT(PPPi2451), 


203 
;;: 
CALL 
TAGTESTiPPP(247», 


204 
;;: 
CALL 
STRINGOUTi~IlCSTRING), 
205 
2 
CALL 
HEXOUT (PPP (249) ), 
o20b 
;;: 
CALL 
HEXOUTiPPP(24S», 


207 
;;: 
CALL 
STRINGOUTi~IXSTRING), 
~O8 
2 
CALL 
HEXOUTiPPP(251», 


209 
2 
CALL 
HEXOUT (PPP (250) ), 


210 
2 
CALL 
STRINGOUT(~CCSTRING), 
211 
2 
CALL 
HEXOUT(PPPi253», 


212 
;;: 
CALL 
HEXOUT iPPP i252) I, 


;213 
:2 
CALL 
STRINGOUTi@MCSTRINGI, 


;::14 
2 
CALL 
HEXOUTiPPP(255», 


215 
;;: 
CALI_ HEXOUTiPPP(254», 


';::16 
-, 
END, 
1* RESTORE 
CODE 
TO ORIGINAL 
LOCATION 
*1 


217 
DO 
I 
--- 
0 TO 3, 
218 
;;: 
llREAKOUTi!1 
SAVE CODE iI), 


.219 
-, 
END; 


220 
GO 
TO MAIN, 


221 
END, 


CODE 
AREA 
SIZE, 


CONSTANT 
AREA 
SIZE 


VARIAllLE AREA 
SIZE 


MAXIMUM 
STAC~ 
SIZE 


427 
UNES 
READ 


o PROGRAM 
ERRORiSI 


0619H 
OIEFH 
0020H 
0014H 


15610 
4950 
320 
200 


ISIS-II 
8089 
ASSEMBLER 
X004 
ASSEMBLY 
OF MODULE 
AP50_BREAKPOINT_ROUTINE 
OB~ECT 
MODULE 
PLACED 
IN 
:FO:BRKASM. OB~ 
ASSEMBLER 
INVOKED 
BY ASM89.4 
BRKASM. SRC 


0000 
OOEF 
OOF:l 
OOFS 
00F8 
OOFA 
OOFC 
OOFE 
0100 


:l000 
039B 
EF 
:lOO3 
:l39B F:l 


:lOO6 
439B 
FS 
:lOO9 
6387 
F8 


:lOOC 
A387 
FA 


:lOOF 
C387 
FC 
:lO1:l 
E387 
FE 


:lOIS 
:l048 


:l017 


NAME 
APSO_BREAKPOINT_ROUTINE 
BRKPNT 
SEGMENT 
i*··-.**·**··**·*******··*··**·*·***·** 
BASIC 
8089 
BREAKPOINT 
ROUTINE 
BY 
~OHN 
ATWOOD 
REV 
3 
8/13/79 
INTEL 
CORPORATION 


;*********.************** 
•• ************ 


THE 
FOLLOWING 
CODE 
IS CONTAINED 
IN THE 
PL/M-86 
CONTROL 
PROGRAMIBREAK. 
89) 
AND 
IS ASSEMBLED 
HERE 
TO 
ILLUSTRATE 
HOW 
THE 
ESCAPE 
SEGUENCE 
AND 
SAVE 
ROUTINE 
CODE 
WAS 
GENERATED. 
TO USE 
THE 
8089 
BREAK- 
POINT 
PROGRAM. 
THIS 
ASM89 
PROGRAM 
WOULD 
NOT 
BE 
NEEDED. 
SAVE_ADDR 
IS THE 
SAME 
AS SAVESADDR 
IN THE 


BREAK. 89 
PROGRAM. 


REGS 
STRUC 
PBLOCK: 
DS 
239 
;PARAMETER 
BLOCK 
GASAV: 
DS 
3 
;GA 
AREA 
GBSAV: 
DS 
3 
;GB 
AREA 
GCSAV: 
DS 
3 
;GC 
AREA 
BCSAV: 
DS 
2 
;BC AREA 
IXSAV: 
DS 
2 
;IX AREA 
CCSAV: 
DS 
2 
;CC 
AREA 
MCSAV: 
DS 
2 
;MC AREA 
REGS 
ENDS 


MOVP 
CPPJ. GASAV.GA 
;SAVE 
GA 
MOVP 
CPPJ. GBSAV.GB 
;SAVE 
GB 
MOVP 
CPPJ.GCSAV.GC 
;SAVE 
GC 
MOV 
CPPJ. BCSAV.BC 
;SAVE 
BC 
MOV 
CPPJ. IXSAV. IX 
;SAVE 
IX 
MOV 
CPPJ. CCSAV.CC 
;SAVE 
CC 
MOV 
CPPJ. MCSAV.MC 
;SAVE 
MC 


HLT 
;STOP 
THIS 
CHANNEL. 


;CLEAR 
BUSY 
FLAG. 


APPLICATION 
NOTE 


Designing 8086, 8088, 
8089 Multiprocessor 
Systems with the 
8289 Bus Arbiter 
MULTI·MASTER SYSTEM BUS SURRENDER 
AND REQUEST 


8289 BUS ARBITER INTERFACING TO THE 
8288 BUS CONTROLLER 


8086 FAMILY PROCESSOR TYPES AND 
SYSTEM CONFIGURATIONS 


WHEN TO USE THE DIFFERENT MODES 
Single 
Bus Multi·master 
Interface 
lOB Mode 
Resident 
Bus Mode 


Our thanks 
to Jim Nadir, the author 
of this application 
note. Jim is a 
design 
engineer 
in the microprocessors 
and peripherals 
operation 
division. 
Please 
direct 
any technical 
questions 
you 
may have to 
your 
local 
Intel FAE (Field 
Application 
Engineer). 


Over the past several years, microprocessors have been 
increasing 
in popularity. 
The performance 
improve- 
ments and cost reductions afforded by LSI technology 
have spurred on the design motivation of using multiple 
processors 
to 
meet 
system 
real-time 
performance 
requirements. The desire for improved system real-time 
response, system reliability and modularity has made 
multiprocessing 
techniques an increasingly attractive 
alternative to the system design engineer; techniques 
that are characterized as having more than one micro- 
processor share common resources, such as memory 
and I/O, over a common multiple processor bus. 


This type of design concept allows the system designer 
to partition 
overall system functions 
into tasks that 
each of several processors can handle individually to 
increase system performance and throughput. But, how 
should a designer proceed to implement a multiproc- 
essing system? Should he design his own? If so, how 
are the microprocessors synchronized to avoid conten- 
tion problems? The designer could put them all in phase 
using one clock for all the microprocessors. This may 
work, until 
the physical dimensions 
of the system 
become large. When this occurs, the designer is faced 
with many problems, like clock skew (resulting in bus 
spec violations) and duty cycle variations. 


A better approach to implementing a multiprocessor 
system is not to have a common processor clock, but 
allow each processor to work asynchronously 
with 
respect to each other. The microprocessor requests to 
use the multiple processor bus could then be synchro- 
nized to a high frequency external clock which will per- 
mit duty cycle and phase shift variations. This type of 
approach has the benefit of allowing modularity of hard- 
ware. When new system functions are desired, more 
processing 
power can be added without 
impacting 
existing processor task partitioning. 


One approach to implement this asynchronous process- 
ing structure would be to haveall the bus requests enter 
a priority encoder which samples its inputs as a func- 
tion of the higher frequency "bus clock". The inputs 
would arrive asynchronously to the priority encoder and 
would be resolved by the priority encoder structure as to 
which microprocessor would be granted the bus. An- 
other approach, that used by Intel, is rather than allow- 
ing the requests to arrive asynchronously with respect 
to one another at the priority encoder, the bus requests 
are synchronized first to an external high frequency bus 
clock and then sent to the priority encoder to be re- 
solved. In this way, the resolving circuitry common to all 
microprocessors is kept at a minimum. Overall system 
reliability is improved in the sense that should a circuit 
which serves to synchronize the processor's request 
(which is now located on the same card as the micro- 
processor itself) fail, it is only necessary to remove that 
card from the system and the rest of the system will 
continue to function. Whereas in the other approach, 
should the synchronizing 
mechanism fail, the whole 


system goes down, as the synchronizing mechanism is 
located at the shared resource. In addition to the im- 
proved system reliability, 
moving the synchronization 
mechanism to the processor permits processor control 
over that mechanism, thereby permitting system flexi- 
bility (as will be shown) which could not be reasonably 
obtained by any other approach. 


This synchronizing 
or arbitrating 
function 
was inte- 
grated into the 8289, a custom arbitration unit for the 
8086, 8088, and 8089 processors. This note basically 
describes the 8289 arbitration unit, illustrates 
its dif- 


ferent modes of operation and hardware connect in a 
multiprocessor system. Related and useful documents 
are: 8086 user's manual, 8289data sheet, Article Reprint 
-55: 
Design 
Motivations 
for 
Multiple 
Processor 
Microcomputer Systems (which discusses implement- 
ing a semaphore with the MULTIBUS™)and Application 
Note 28A, Intel MULTIBUS™interfacing. 


The 8289 Bus Arbiter operates in conjunction with the 
8288 Bus Controller to interface an 8086, 8088, or 8089 
processor to a multi-master system bus (the 8289 is 
used as a general bus arbitration unit). The processor is 
unaware of the arbiter's existence and issues com- 
mands as though it has exclusive use of the system bus. 
If the processor does not have the use of the multi- 
master system bus, the bus arbiter prevents the bus 
controller, the data transceivers and the address latches 
from accessing the system bus (I.e., all bus driver out- 
puts are forced into the high impedance state). Since 
the command was not issued, a transfer acknowledge 
(XACK)will not be returned and the processor will enter 
into wait states. Transfer acknowledges are signals 
returned from the addressed resource to indicate to the 
processor that the transfer is complete. This signal is 
typically used to control the ready inputs of the clock 
generator. The processor will remain in wait until the 
bus arbiter acquires the use of the multi-master system 
bus, whereupon the bus arbiter will allow the bus con- 
troller, the data transceivers and the address latches to 
access the system bus. Once the command has been 
issued and a data transfer has taken place, a transfer 
acknowledge (XACK) is returned to the processor. The 
processor then completes its transfer cycle. Thus, the 
arbiter serves to multiplex a processor (or bus master) 
onto a multi-master system bus and avoid contention 
problems between bus masters. 


Since there can be many bus masters on a multi-master 
system bus, some means of resolving priority between 
bus masters simultaneously requesting the bus must be 
provided. The 8289 Bus Arbiter provides for several 
resolving techniques. All the techniques are based on a 
priority concept that at a given time one bus master will 
have priority 
above all the rest. These techniques in- 
clude the parallel priority resolving techniques, serial 
priority resolving and rotating priority techniques. 


A parallel 
priority 
resolving 
technique 
has 
a separate 
bus 
request 
(BREQ) 
line 
for each 
arbiter 
on the 
multi- 
master 
bus (see Figure 
1). Each BREQ line enters 
into a 
priority 
encoder 
which 
generates 
the binary 
address 
of 


the 
highest 
priority 
BREQ 
line 
which 
is active 
at 
the 


inputs. 
The 
output 
binary 
address 
is 
decoded 
by 
a 


decoder 
to select 
the corresponding 
BPRN (bus priority 


in) line to be returned 
to the highest 
priority 
requesting 
arbiter. 
The arbiter 
receiving 
priority 
(BPRN 
active 
low) 
then 
allows 
its 
associated 
bus 
master 
onto 
the 
multi- 
master 
system 
bus as soon as it becomes 
available 
(i.e., 


it is no longer 
busy). When 
one bus arbiter 
gains 
priority 
over 
another 
arbiter, 
it 
cannot 
immediately 
seize 
the 
bus, 
it must 
wait 
until 
the 
present 
bus 
occupant 
com- 


pletes 
its 
transfer 
cycle. 
Upon 
completing 
its 
transfer 
cycle, 
the 
present 
bus 
occupant 
recognizes 
that 
it no 
longer 
has 
priority 
and 
surrenders 
the 
bus, 
releasing 


BUSY. 
BUSY 
is an active 
low OR-tied 
signal 
line which 
goes 
to 
every 
bus 
arbiter 
on 
the 
system 
bus. 
When 


BUSY 
goes 
high, 
the 
arbiter 
which 
presently 
has 
bus 
priority 
(BPRN active 
low) then 
seizes 
the bus and pulls 


BUSY 
low 
to 
keep 
other 
arbiters 
off 
the 
bus. 
(See 
waveform 
timing 
diagram, 
Figure 
2.) Note 
that 
all multi- 


master 
system 
bus transactions 
are synchronized 
to the 
bus 
clock 
(BCLK). 
This 
allows 
for 
the 
parallel 
priority 


resolving 
circuitry 
or, 
any 
other 
priority 
resolving 
scheme 
employed, 
time 
to settle 
and 
make 
a correct 
decision. 


, 


2 
3 
74148 
PRIORITY 
4ENCODER 


1 


2 
;~6~3 


DECODER 
4 


(1) 
HIGHER 
PRIORITY 
BUS ARBITER 
REQUESTS 
THE 
MUl TI·MASTER 
SYSTEM 
BUS. 


@ 
ATTAINS 
PRIORITY. 


@ 
LOWER 
PRIORITY 
BUS ARBITER 
RELEASES 
BUSY. 


CD HIGHER 
PRIORITY 
BUS ARBITER 
THEN 
ACQUIRES 
THE 
BUS AND 
PUllS 
BUSY DOWN. 


A serial priority resolving technique eliminates the need 
for the priority encoder-decoder arrangement by daisy- 
chaining the bus arbiters together. This is accomplished 
by connecting 
the higher priority bus arbiter's BPRO 
(bus priority out) output to the BPRN of the next lower 
priority (see Figure 3). The highest priority bus arbiter 
would have its BPRN line grounded, signifying to the ar- 
biter that it always has highest priority when requesting 
the bus. 


THE 
NUMBER 
OF ARBITERS 
THAT 
MAY 
BE DAISY-CHAINED 


TOGETHER 
IN 
THE 
SERIAL 
PRIORITY 
RESOLVING 
TECH· 
NIQUE 
IS A FUNCTION 
OF 
B"CO< 
AND 
THE 
PROPAGATION 
DELAY 
FROM 
ARBITER 
TO ARBITER. 
NORMAllY, 
AT 10 MHz 
ONLY 
3 ARBITERS 
MAY 
BE DAISY·CHAINED. 
SEe 
TEXT. 


A rotating priority resolving technique arrangement is 
similar to that of the parallel priority resolving technique 
except that priority is dynamically reassigned. The pri- 
ority encoder is replaced by a more complex circuit 
which rotates priority between requesting arbiters, thus 
guaranteeing 
each arbiter 
equal time on the multi- 


master system bus. 


There are advantages and disadvantages for each of the 
techniques described above. The rotating 
priority 
re- 


solving technique requires an extensive amount of logic 
to implement, while the serial technique can accommo- 
date only a limited number of bus arbiters before the 
daisy-chain propagation delay exceeds the multi-master 
system bus clock (BCLK). The parallel priority resolving 
technique is, in general, the best compromise. It allows 
for many arbiters to be present on the bus while not 
requiring much logic to implement. 


Whatever 
resolving 
technique 
is 
chosen, 
it 
is 
the 
highest priority bus arbiter requesting use of the multi- 
master system bus which obtains the bus. Exceptions 
do exist with the 8289 Bus Arbiter where a lower priority 
arbiter may take away the bus from a higher priority ar- 
biter without the need for any additional external logic. 
This is accomplished through the use of the CBRQ pin, 
discussed in a later section. 


MULTI·MASTER SYSTEM BUS SURRENDER AND 
REQUEST 


The 8289 Bus Arbiter provides an intelligent interface to 
allow a processor or bus master of the 8086 family to ac- 
cess a multi-master system bus. The arbiter directs the 
processor onto the bus and allows both higher and 
lower priority bus masters to acquire the bus. Higher 
priority masters obtain the bus when the present bus 
master utilizing the bus completes its transfer cycle (in- 
cluding hold time). Lower priority bus masters obtain 
the bus when a higher 
priority 
bus master 
is not 


accessing the system bus and a lower priority arbiter 
has pulled CBRQ low. This signifies 
to the arbiter 
presently holding the mUlti-processor bus that a lower 
priority arbiter would like to acquire the bus when it is 
not being used. A strapping option (ANYRQSTj allows 
the multi-master system bus to be surrendered to any 
bus master requesting the bus, regardless of its priority_ 
If there are no other bus masters requesting the bus, the 
arbiter maintains the bus as long as its associated bus 
master has not entered the HALT state. The 8289 Bus 
Arbiter will not voluntarily surrender the system bus and 
has to be forced off by another bus master. An excep- 
tion to this can be obtained by strapping CBRQ low and 
ANYRQST high. In this 
configuration 
the 8289 will 


release the bus after each transfer cycle. 


How the 8289 Bus Arbiter is configured determines the 
manner in which the arbiter requests and surrenders the 
system bus. If the arbiter is configured to operate with a 
processor which 
has access to both a multi-master 


system bus and a resident bus, the arbiter requests the 
use of the multi-master system bus only for system bus 
accesses (i.e., it is a function of the SYSB/RESB input 
pin). While the processor is accessing the resident bus, 
the arbiter permits a lower priority bus master to seize 
the system bus via "CBRO, since it is not being used. A 
processor configuration with both an 1/0 peripheral bus 
and a system bus behaves similarly. If the processor is 
accessing the peripheral bus, the arbiter permits the 
surrendering of the multi-master system bus to a lower 
priority 
bus master. To request the use of the multi- 


master system 
bus, the processor 
must 
perform a 
system memory access (as opposed to an I/O access). 


The arbiter decodes the processor status lines to deter- 
mine what type of access is being performed and be- 
haves correspondingly. 
For 
simpler 
system 
config- 


urations, such as a processor which accesses only a 
multi-master system bus, the arbiter requests the use of 
the system bus when it detects the status 
lines in- 
itiating a transfer cycle. The decoding of these status 
lines can be referenced in the 8086, 8088 (non-I/O proc- 
essor) data sheets or the 8089 (I/O processor) data 
sheet. 


There is one condition common to all system configura- 
tions where the multi-master system bus is surrendered 
to a lower priority bus master requesting the bus by pull- 
ing CBRQ low. This is the idle or inactive state (TI)which 
is unique to the 8086 and 8088 processor family. This TI 
state comes about due to the processor's 
ability 
to 
fetCh instructions 
in advance and store them internally 
for quick access. The size of the internal queue was op- 
timized so that the processor would make the most ef- 


fective use of its resources and be slightly execution 
bound. Since the processor can fetch code faster than it 
can execute it, it will fill to capacity its internal storage 
queue. When this occurs, the processor will enter into 
idle or inactive states (Tl) until the processor has ex· 
ecuted some of the code in the storage queue. Once this 
occurs, the processor will exit the Tl state and again 
start code fetching. Between entering into and exiting 
from the TI state an indeterminate number of Tl states 
can occur during which the bus arbiter permits the sur· 
rendering of the multi-master system bus to a lower 
priority 
bus 
master. 
As 
noted 
earlier 
and 
worth 


repeating here, once the 8289 Bus Arbiter acquires the 
use of the multi-master system it will not voluntarily sur- 
render the bus and has to be forced off by another bus 
master. This will be discussed in more detail later. 


Two other signals, lOCK and CROlCK (Figure 4), lend 
to the flexibility 
of the 8289 Bus Arbiter within system 


configurations. lOCK is a signal generated by the proc- 
essor to prevent the bus arbiter from surrendering the 
multi·master system bus to any other bus master, either 
higher or lower priority. CROlCK (common request lock) 
serves to prevent the bus arbiter from surrendering the 
bus to a lower priority bus master when conditions war· 
rant 
it. 
lOCK 
is 
used 
for 
implementing 
software 


semaphores for critical 
code sections and real time 


critical 
events 
(such 
as 
refreshing 
or 
hard 
disk 


transfers). 


8289 BUS ARBITER INTERFACING TO THE 8288 
BUS CONTROllER 


Once the 8289 Bus Arbiter determines to either allow its 
associated processor onto the muiti·master system bus 
or to surrender the bus, it must guarantee that com- 
mand setup and hold times are not violated. This is a 
two part problem. One, guaranteeing hold time and two, 
guaranteeing setup time. The 8288 Bus Controller per· 
forms the actual task of establishing setup time, while 
the 8289 Bus Arbiter establishes hold time (see Figure 


5). 


The 8289 Bus Arbiter communicates with the 8288 Bus 
Controller via the AEN line. When the arbiter allows its 
associated processor access to the multi-master sys· 
tem bus, it activates AEN. AEN immediately enables the 
address latches and data transceivers. The bus con- 
troller responds to AEN by bringing its command output 
buffers out of high impedance state but keeping all 
commands disqualified 
until command setup time is 


established. 
Once established, 
the appropriate 
com- 


mand is then issued. AEN is brought to the false state 
after the command hoid time has been established by 
the arbiter when surrendering the bus. 


LOCK TIMING 


THE ONLY CRITICAL LOCK TIMING 
IS THAT SHOWN 
ABOVE. lOCK 
MUST BE 
ACTIVATED 
NO SOONER THAN 20 ns INTO 
~>1 AND NO LATER THAN 40 ns 


PRIOR TO THE END OF 02. LOCK INACTIVE 
HAS NO CRITICAL TIMING 
AND 


CAN BE ASYNCHRONOUS. 


CRQlCK 
HAS NO CRITICAL TIMING 
AND IS CONSIDERED 
AS AN 
ASYNCHRONOUS 
INPUT SIGNAL. 


COMMAND 


ACTIVE 


(8288) 


'ADDRESS 
(8282.8283) 
CONTROLLED 
BY 
AEN FROM 8289 


'ADDRESSES 
ARE ACTIVATED 
IMMEDIATelY 
WHilE 
COMMAND 
IS DelAY 


TO ESTABLISH 
SETUP TIME REQUIREMENTS. 


··THE 
8289 ARBITER INTERNAllY 
TRACKS THE PROCESSOR 
CYCLE TO 


ESTABLISH 
THE PROPER AMOUNT 
OF HOLD TIME AFTER THE COMMAND 
HAS GONE INACTIVE. 


8289 
BUS ARBITER 
INTERNAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


A block diagram of the internal architecture 
of the 8289 
Bus Arbiter 
is shown in Figure 6. It is useful to under- 
stand this block diagram when discussing 
the different 
modes of the 8289 and their impact on processor 
bus 


operations; 
however, you may want to skip this section 
to "8086 family processor 
types and system configura- 
tions" 
and return to it afterwards, 
as this section 
ad- 
dresses 
the very involved 
reader. The front 
end state 


generator 
(FETG) and the 
back 
end state 
generator 


(BETG) allow the arbiter to track the processor cycle. An 
examination 
of an 8086 family processor 
state timings 
show that all command and control signals are issued in 
states T1 and T2 while being terminated 
in states T3 and 
T4, with an indeterminate 
number of wait states (Tw) oc- 


curring 
in between. Note further, that an indeterminate 
number of idle or inactive states can occur immediately 
proceeding 
and following 
a given transfer cycle. Since 


an indeterminate 
number of wait states can occur 
two 


state generators 
are required; one to generate cdntrol 


signals (the FETG) and one to terminate 
control signals 


(the BETG). The FETG is triggered 
into operation 
when 
the processor 
activates 
the status 
lines. The FETG 
is 
reset and the BETG is triggered 
into operation 
by the 


status lines going to the passive condition. 
The BETG is 
reset when the status lines again go active. 


It is necessary for the 8289 Bus Arbiter to track the proc- 
essor in order that it is properly able to determine where 
and when to request or surrender the use of the multi- 
master system bus. In system configurations 
which ac- 


cess a resident bus, the use of the multi-master 
system 


bus is requested 
later in order to allow 
time 
for the 


SYSB/RESB input to become valid. For systems 
which 
access a peripheral bus, the arbiter issues a request for 
the system bus only for memory transfer cycles which it 
decodes 
from 
the status 
lines (and time 
must 
be al- 


lowed for the status lines to become valid and then de- 
coded). In a system which accesses only a multi-master 
system 
bus, a request is made as soon as the arbiter 


detects 
an active-going 
transition 
on the processor's 


status 
lines. 
Thus, 
when 
the 
processor 
initiates 
a 


transfer cycle, the FETG is triggered into operation and, 
depending 
upon what mode the arbiter is configured 
in, 


the STATUS & MODE DECODE circuitry 
initiates 
a re- 


quest for the system bus at the appropriate 
time. The re- 


quest enters the BREQ SET circuitry 
where it is then 


synchronized 
to 
the 
multi-master 
system 
bus 
clock 


(BCLK) by the PROCESSOR SYNCHRONIZATION 
cir- 


cuitry.· 
Once synchronized, 
the multi-master 
system 


bus interface circuitry 
issues a BREQ. When the priority 


resolving 
circuitry 
returns a BPRN (bus priority 
in), the 


PROCESSOR SYNCHRONIZATION 
circuitry 
seizes the 


bus the next time it becomes available (i.e., BUSY goes. 
high) by pullin.£....§..USYlow one BCLK after it goes high 
and enables 
AEN. (See waveform 
timing 
diagram 
in 


Figure 
2). Once the arbiter 
acquires 
the 
use of the 


system 
bus and a data exchange 
has taken 
place (a 


transfer acknowledge, 
XACK, was returned to the proc- 
essor), the processor 
status 
lines go passive and the 


• Due .to the asynchronous 
nature of processor 
trasnsfer 
request to the 
multl-.master system bus clock, it is necessary to synchronize 
the proc- 
essor 5 transfer request to BelK. 


PROCESSOR 
STATUS 
& CLOCK 


PROCESSOR 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
CIRCUITRY 


MMS' 
BUS 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
CIRCUITRY 


BREa 
RESET 
WINDOW 


BETG is triggered into operation. The BETG provides 
the timing for the bus surrender circuitries in the event 
that conditions 
warrant the surrender of the multi· 
master bus, i.e., the bus arbiter lost priority to a higher 
bus master or the processor has entered into TI states 
and CBRQ is pulled low, etc. If such is the case, the 
BREQ RESET DECODER initiates a bus surrender reo 
quest. The bus surrender request is synchronized by the 
MMS BUSSYNCHRONIZATIONCIRCUITRYto the proc· 
essor clock. The MMS BUS SYNCHRONIZATION CIR· 
CUITRY instructs the bus controller interface circuitry 
to make AEN go false and resets the BREQ SET cir· 
cuitry. Resetting the BREQ SET circuitry will cause its 
output to go false and be synchronized by the processor 
synchronization, 
eventually 
instructing 
the 
MUln 
MASTER SYSTEM BUS INTERFACE circuitry to reset 
BREQ. In the event that a lower priority arbiter has 
caused the arbiter to surrender the bus, it is necessary 
that BREQbe reset. Resetting BREQallows the priority 
resolving circuitry to generate BPRNto the next highest 
priority 
bus master requesting the bus. The BREQ 
RESETWINDOW circuitry provides a 'window' wherein 
the arbiter allows the multi·master system bus to be sur· 
rendered and serves as part of the MMS bus·processor 
synchronization circuitry. 


8086 FAMilY PROCESSORTYPESAND 
SYSTEMCONFIGURATIONS 


There are two types of processors in the 8086family - 
an I/O processor (the 8089 lOP)and a non·I/O processor 
(the 8086 and 8088 CPUs).Consequently, there are two 
basic operating modes in the 8289Bus Arbiter. One, the 
lOB (I/O peripheral bus) mode, permits the processor ac· 
cess to both an I/O peripheral bus and a multi·master 
system bus. The second, the RESB(residen\ bus) mode, 
permits the processor to communicate over both a resi· 
dent bus and a multi·master system bus. Eventhough it 
is intended for the arbiter to be configured in the lOB 
mode when interfacing to an I/O processor and for it to 
be in the RESBmode when interfacing to a non·I/O proc· 
essor, it is quite possible for the reverseto be true. That 
is, it is possible for a non·I/O processor to have access 
to an I/O peripheral bus or for an I/O processor to have 
access to a resident bus as well as access to a multi· 
master system bus. The lOB strapping option con· 
figures the 8289 Bus Arbiter into the lOB mode and 
RESB strapping option configures it into the resident 
bus mode. If both strapping options are strapped false, 
a third mode of operation is created, the single bus 
mode, in which the arbiter interfaces the processor to a 
multi·master system bus only. With both options strap· 
ped true, the arbiter interfaces the processor to a multi· 
master system bus, a resident bus and an I/O bus. 


To better understand the 8289 Bus Arbiter, each of the 
operating modes, along with their respective timings, 
are examined by means of examples. The simplest con· 
figuration, the Single Bus Configuration, (both lOB and 
RESB strapped inactive) will be considered first, fol· 


lowed by the I/O bus Configuration and the Resident 
Bus Configuration. Finally, brief mention is made of a 
configuration that allows the processor to interface to 
two multi·master system buses. This particular con· 
figuration is briefly mentioned because, as will be seen, 
it is simply an extension of the resident bus configura· 
tion. When discussing the Single Bus Configuration, 
processor/arbiter, arbiter/system bus and internal ar· 
biter, considerations are maderesulting in a table that il· 
lustrates overhead in requesting the system bus. As this 
applies to the other 8289configurations, only additional 
considerations will be given. A summary of when to use 
the different configurations is given at the end. 


Figure 7 shows a block diagram of a bus master which 
has to interface only to a system bus - 
preferably the 
MUlTIBUS - 
where there exists more than one bus 
master. In later configurations, it will be shown how the 
processor can be made to interface with more than one 
bus. Since the processor has only to interface with one 
bus, this configuration is called "single". 


Connecting the 8289 Bus Arbiter to the processor is as 
simple as it was to connect the 8288 Bus Controller. 
Namely, the three status lines, SO, S1, and S2 are 
directly connected from the processor to the arbiter. 
The clock line from the 8284Clock Generator is brought 
down and connected. (Note that both the 8288 Bus Con· 
troller and the 8289' Bus Arbiter are connected to the 
same clock, ClK and not the peripheral clock, PClK as 
the 8086 processor.) From the arbiter, AEN is con· 
nected to the bus controller and to the clock generator. 
The lOB pin on the arbiter is strapped high and on the 
controller the lOB pin is strapped low. In addition, the 
RESB pin on the arbiter is strapped low, finishing the 
processor interface. 


Some fleXibility exists with the MUlTIBUS or multi· 
master system bus interface. The system designer must 
first decide upon the type of priority resolving scheme 
to be employed, whether it is to be the serial, parallel, or 
rotating 
priority 
scheme. A rotating 
priority 
scheme 
would be employed where the system designer would 
want to guarantee that every bus master on the bus 
would be given time on the bus. In the serial and parallel 
schemes, the possibility exists that the lowest assigned 
priority bus master may not acquire the bus for long 
periods of time. This occurs because priority is perma· 
nently assigned and if bus demand is high by the higher 
assigned priorities, then the lower priorities must wait. 
In most cases, this situation is acceptable because the 
highest priority is assigned to the bus master that can· 
not wait. Highest priority is usually assigned to DMA 
type devices where service requirements occur in real 
time. CPUs are assigned the lower priorities. For the 
purpose of this discussion, the parallel priority scheme 
will be used with brief reference to the serial priority 
scheme. 
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Figure 8 shows how a typical multi-processing system 
might be configured with the 8289 
in the Single Bus 
mode. In the system there are three bus masters, each 
having the assigned priority as indicated-priority 
1 
being the highest and priority 3 being the lowest. Prior- 
ity is established 
using the parallel priority 
scheme 


(ignore the dotted signal interconnect for the moment). 
Each bus arbiter monitors its associated processor and 
issues a bus request (BREa) whenever its processor 
wants the bus. A common clocking signal (BCLK) runs 
to each of the arbiters in the system_ It is from the fail- 
ing edge of this clock that all bus requests are issued. 
Since all bus requests are made on the same clock 
edge, a valid priority can be established by the priority 
resolving circuitry by the next falling BCLK edge. Note 
that all multi-master system bus (MULTIBUS)input sig- 
nals are considered to be valid at the falling edge of 
BCLK. And that all multi-master system bus output 
signals are issued from the falling edge of BCLK. With 
the parallel resolving module, arbiters 2 and 3 would 
issue their respective BREas (Figure 9) on the falling 
~dge of BCLK 1, as shown. The outputs (BPRN 1, BPRN 
2, and BPRN 3) of the priority encoder-decoder arrange- 
ment change to reflect their new input conditions and 
need to be valid early enough in front of BCLK 2 to 
guarantee the arbiter's setup time requirements. Since 
arbiter 2 at the time is the highest priority arbiter re- 
.9.uestingthe bus, bus priority is given to arbiter 2 (BPRN 
2 goes low), and since the bus was not busy (BUSY is 
high) at the time priority was granted to arbiter 2, arbiter 
2 pulls BUSY inactive on BCLK 2, thereby seizing the 
bus and excluding all other arbiters access to the bus_ 
Once the bus is seized, arbiter 2 activates its AEN. AEN 
going low directly enables the 8283 address latches and 


wakes up the 8288 
Bus Controller_ The bus controller 


enables the 8287 transceivers, waits until the address to 
command setup time has been established, and then 
enables its command drivers onto the bus. 


If the serial priority resolving mode was used instead, 
much of the events that happened for the parallel prior- 
ity resolving mode would be the same except, of course, 
there would be no parallel priority resolving module_In- 
stead, the system would be connected as indicated in 
Figure 8 by the dotted signal lines connecting the SPRO 
of one arbiter to SPRN of the next lower priority arbiter. 


The SREa lines would be disconnected and the priority 
encoder-decoder arrangement removed. This arrange- 
ment is simpler than the parallel priority arrangement 
except that the daisy-chain propagation delay of the 
highest priority bus arbiter's BPROto the lowest priority 
bus arbiter's SPRN, including setup time requirement 
(SPRN to BLCK), cannot exceed the SCLK period. In 
short, this means there are only so many arbiters that 
can be daisy-chained for a given SCLK frequency. Of 
course, the lower the SCLK frequency, the more arbiters 
can be daisy-chained. The maximum SCLK frequency is 
specified at 10 MHz, which would allow for three 8289 
arbiters to be daisy-chained. In general, the number of 
arbiters that can be connected in the serial daisy-chain 
configuration 
can be determined from the following 


equation: 
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Returning 
to Figure 9, it can be seen that K BCLKs 
later, 


arbiter 
1 has decided 
to request 
the bus and its BREQ, 


BREQ 1, has gone low. Since arbiter 
1 is of higher 
priori- 
ty than arbiter 
2, which 
presently 
has the bus, bus priori- 
ty is reassigned 
by the 
priority 
module 
(or the 
daisy- 
chain approach 
in the serial 
priority) 
to arbiter 
1. BPRN 1 
goes 
low and BPRN 2 now goes 
high (BPRN 3 remains 
high, 
even 
though 
decoding 
can 
cause 
it 
to 
glitch 
momentarily). 
The loss of priority 
instructs 
arbiter 
2 that 
a higher 
priority 
arbiter 
wants 
the bus and that 
it is to 
release 
the bus as soon as its present 
transfer 
cycle 
is 
done. 
Since 
arbiter 
2 cannot 
immediately 
release 
the 
bus, arbiter 
1 must wait. In the particular 
case illustrated 
in Figure 9, arbiter 
2 releases 
the bus (allows 
BUSY to go 
high) on clock 
edge M, and on clock 
edge M + 1, arbiter 
1 
now 
seizes 
the bus, pulling 
BUSY low. Arbiter 
1 is the 
highest 
priority 
arbiter 
in the system 
and it now has the 
bus. Arbiters 
2 and 3 still 
want the bus (their 
BREQs are 
both 
low). 


How quickly 
arbiter 
1 can acquire 
the bus is dependent 


upon the configuration 
and strapping 
options 
of the ar- 


biter 
it is trying 
to acquire 
it from. 
For example, 
if the 


LOCK input 
to arbiter 
2 was active (low) at the time, then 


arbiter 
1, even though 
it was of higher 
priority, 
would 
not 


have acquired 
the 
bus 
until 
after 
LOCK 
was 
released 
(goes high). Effectively, 
LOCK locks 
the arbiter 
onto the 


bus 
once 
the 
bus 
has 
been 
acquired. 
LOCK 
will 
not 


force 
another 
arbiter 
to release 
the bus any sooner, 
it 


just 
prevents 
the bus from 
being 
given 
away no matter 


what 
the priority 
of the other 
arbiter. 
Another 
factor 
to 


be considered 
is where in the transfer 
cycle 
is the proc- 


essor 
when 
the arbiter 
is instructed 
to give up the bus. 
Obviously, 
if 
the 
cycle 
had 
just 
started, 
it 
will 
take 


longer 
for the bus to be released 
than 
if the cycle 
was 


just 
ending. 
Another 
factor 
to be included 
in this 
con- 


sideration 
is the phase 
relationship 
of the processor's 
clock 
(CLK) to the bus clock 
(BCLK). This relationship 
is 


examined 
in more detail 
later on. Table 
1 lists 
the time 


requirements for various arbiter actions such as bus ac- 
quisition 
and bus 
release (under lOCK 
and other 


circumstances) taking into account the phase relation- 
ships between ClK and BClK. 


Bus Request (BREal) 
Mode 
Delay 
Delay 
(Max) 
(Min) 


Status-BREal 
Single 
2 BClKs 
1 BClK 


Status-BREal 
lOB 
2 BClKs+ 
1 BClK+ 


-1 
ClK' 
- V, ClK' 


Status-BREal 
RESB 
2 BClKs+ 
1 BClK+ 
-2 
ClKst 
-1'h ClKst 


Status-BREal 
IOB·RESB 
2 BClKs+ 
1 BClK+ 


-2 
ClKst 
lV, ClKst 


'Request 
originates 
off 01 0/>201 T1 and EtREal occurs 
1 BClK (min) 
to 2 BCLKs (max) thereafter. 
Depending 
upon where status occurs 
with respect to clock determines 
how long a time exists between 


status and 0/>2of T1, and is anywhere 
from V, ClK 
(min) to 1 ClK 


(max). 


tRequest 
originates 
off 01T2.0/>1 and BREal 
occurs 1 BClK Imin) to 
2 BCLKs (max) thereafter. 
The same reasoning 
as used in the 108 


mode is valid here; 


Bus Release (BREat) 
Mode 
Delay 
Dalay 
(Max) 
(Min) 


Higher Priority (BPRN I) 
All 
2 ClKs+ 
1 ClK+ 


2 BClKs 
1 BClK 


lower 
Priority 
(CBRa I) 
All 
2 ClKs+ 
1 ClK+ 
2 BClKs 
1 BClK 


Surrender 
occurs once the proper surrender 
conditions 
exist. 


One signal which has been basically ignored to this 
point is CBRa. CBRa, like BUSY, is an open-collector 
signal from the arbiter which is tied to the CBRa signals 
of the other arbiters and to a pull-up resistor (see Figure 
8). CBRa is both an input and an output. As an output, 
CBRa serves to instruct the arbiter presently on the bus 
that another arbiter wishes to acquire the bus. As an in- 
put, CBRa serves to instruct the arbiter presently on the 
bus that another arbiter wants the bus. CBRa is an input 
or output, dependent on whether the arbiter is on the 
bus or not (respectively), and is issued as a function of 
BREa. Thus, a lower priority arbiter requesting the bus 
already controlled by a higher priority arbiter will pull 
CBRa low, as well as BREa. Even a higher priority ar· 
biter will pull CBRa low until it acquires the bus. Note, 
however, that the higher priority arbiter will acquire the 
bus through the reassignment of priorities - 
it being 
given priority and the other arbiter presently on the bus 
losing it.ln effect, CBRa serves to notify the arbiter that 
an arbiter of lower priority wants the bus. 


If the arbiter presently on the bus is configured to react 
to CBRa and the proper surrender conditions exist, the 
bus is released. When releasing the bus, the arbiter also 
turns off its BREa (BREa goes high) in order to allow 
priority to be established to the next lower arbiter re- 
questing the bus. Such is the case shown in Figure 9. 
Whereas it was assumed that the proper surrender con· 
ditions did not exist for arbiter 2 when it had the bus, it 
is assumed that the proper conditions do exist during 
the time that arbiter 1 has the bus. Arbiter 2 had to give 
up the bus because an arbiter of higher priority was re- 


questing it. Arbiter 1 surrenders the bus because the 
proper surrender conditions exist and a lower priority ar- 
biter requested the bus by pUlling CBRa low. This is an 
assumed condition 
which is not otherwise shown in 
Figure 9. This is not an unrealistic condition. Normally, 
a higher priority arbiter will acquire the bus through the 
reassignment of priorities, while lower priority arbiters 
acquire the bus through CBRa. 


Digressing for a moment, the 8289 Bus Arbiter will not 
voluntarily 
surrender the bus (except when the proc- 


essor halts execution). As a result, it has to be forced off 
the bus. The 8289 Bus Arbiter does not generate a BREa 
for each cycle. It generates a BREa once and then 
hangs onto the bus. To do otherwise would require that 
BREa be dropped (go high) after each transfer cycle so 
that if it did need to do another transfer cycle, another 
arbiter would automatically 
be assigned priority. This 


approach, however, entails certain overhead. Command 
to address setup and hold time must be prefixed and ap- 
pended to each transfer 
cycle. 
Each transfer 
cycle 
would be characterized by first acquiring the bus, then 
establishing 
the setup time requirements, finally per· 
forming the transfer cycle, establishing the hold time reo 
quirements, and then releasing the bus (see Figure 10). 
If another transfer cycle was to immediately follow and 
if the arbiter still had priority, then the whole above pro- 
cedure would be repeated. The end result would be 
wasted time as hold times following 
setup times (see 
Figure 10A).The approach taken by the 8289 Bus Arbiter 
of having to be forced off the bus, even when it is not 
using the bus (i.e., forced off by a lower priority arbiter), 
provides for greater bus efficiency. A lower priority ar· 
biter having to force off another arbiter that is not using 
the bus but just hanging on to it, may not seem very effi- 
cient. In actuality it is a good trade-off. In many multi- 
master systems some bus masters occasionally 
de· 
mand the bus, while others demand the bus constantly. 
The bus master which constantly demands the bus may 
momentarily need not to access the bus. Why should 
that arbiter surrender the bus when chances are that the 
other bus masters which occasionally access the bus 
don't want it at the time? If it doesn't give up the bus, 
then it can momentarily cease access to the bus and 
then continue, without any performance penalty of hav· 
ing to reestablish control of the bus. The greater bus ef· 
ficiency that it affords is well worth the added complexi· 
ty (Figure 10B). 


Returning to Figure 9, the combination of the proper sur· 
render conditions existing and CBRa being low, forced 
the higher priority arbiter, arbiter 1, off the bus. Arbiter 
2, being of next higher priority and wanting the bus, ac- 
quired the bus on clock edge N+ 1. If arbiter 1 decides 
to re-access the bus, it would reacquire the bus through 
the reassignment of priorities. 
This is not the case 
shown in Figure 9. Arbiter 1 has decided that it does not 
need the bus and does not renew its BREa. Arbiter 2, 
having acquired the bus through CBRa, is now the 
highest priority arbiter requesting the bus. As can be 
seen it is not the only arbiter requesting the bus. Arbiter 
31s still patiently waiting for the bus and CBRa remains 
low. The same conditions that forced arbiter 1 off the 


bus for arbiter 2 now forces arbiter 2 off the bus for ar· 
biter 3. When the proper surrender conditions exist, ar· 
biter 2 releases its BREQand surrenders the bus to ar· 
biter 3. Arbiter 3 acquires the bus on clock edge P+ 1 
and releases its CBRQ.Since no other arbiter wants the 
bus (i.e., there is no other arbiter holding CBRQ low), 
CBRQ goes high (inactive). This would have also been 
true when arbiter 2 acquired the bus and released its 
CBRQ if arbiter 3 didn't want the bus. 


In the Single interface, the arbiter monitors the proc· 
essor's status lines, which are activated whenever the 
processor performs a transfer cycle. The arbiter, on 
detecting the status lines going active, will issue a 
BREQ if the status is not the HALT status. If the proc· 
essor issues the HALT status, the arbiter will not reo 
quest the bus, and if it has the bus, will release it. 


This effectively concludes how arbiters interact to one 
another on the bus. Having examined the processor·to· 
arbiter interface, and arbiter·to·MUlTIBUS (arbiter·to· 
arbiter) interaction, one interface is left, the internal 
interface 
of 
processor·related 
signals 
to 
that 
of 
MUlTIBUS·related signals. 


An important point to remember is that the processor 
has its own clock (ClK) and the multi·master system 
bus has its own (BClK). These two clocks are usually 
out of phase and of different frequencies. Thus, the ar· 
biter must synchronize events occurring on one inter· 
face to events occurring on another interface. As a 
result of this back and forth synchronization, ambiguity 
can arise as to when events actually do take place. 


Very simply, the 8289 arbiter operation can be repre· 
sented as two events, requesting and surrendering. 
Figure 11 is a representation of the timing relationships 
involved. The request input is a function of the proc· 
essor's clock and the surrender input is a function of 
either the bus clock or the processor's clock. To request 


the bus, the processor activates its status lines which in 
turn enables the request input. Depending upon the 
phase relationship between the occurrence of status (re· 
quest active) and BClK, 
BREQ appears one to two 
BClKs later. As shown in Figure 12, the phase relation· 
ship between request and BClK is such that the BRQ1 
flip·flop 
may or may not catch request on the first 


BClK." 


If BRQ1flip·flop does catch the request, then one ~ 
later, BREQ goes low and one BClK after that, BO"SY 
goes low (it is assumed that priority is immediately 
granted and that the bus is available). If BRQ1 flip·flop 
does not catch the request, then request is caught on 
the next BClK and BREQgoes low one BClK later, fol· 
lowed by BUSY which also goes low one BClK later. 
Note that BREQ and BUSY track, as BREQ is an input 
term for BUSY. During bus acquisition, the surrender 
flip·flop 
is false (SURNDR Q= low) and AEN follows 
BUSY. 


Once the bus is acquired, the surrender circuitry 
is 


enabled so that when a valid surrender condition exists, 
the bus can be surrendered. The surrender circuitry syn· 
chronizes the surrender request to the processor's 
clock and drives SURNDRlow. Like the acquisition cir· 
cuitry, it takes from one to two processor clocks to gen· 
erate SURNDR and depends upon the phase relation· 
ship between the surrender request and the processor's 
clock. 


'The 
two bus request flip·flops, 
BRQl 
and BRQ2, are edge·triggered, 


high resolution 
flip-flops and serve to reduce the probability 
of walkout 


down to an acceptable 
level. Walkout 
occurs 
because 
BCLK is asyn- 
chronous 
with respect to request. If walkout does occur on BRQ1 flip- 


flop, the probability 
is high that the BRQl 
flip-flop 
will resolve itself 


prior to BRQ2 flip-flop 
being triggered. 
Even if BRQl 
flip-flOp did not 


quite resolve itselt, the probability 
of BRQ2 flip-flop walking 
out to an 
unacceptable 
point in time is itself low. 


a) BUS UTILIZATION 
AS A RESULT OF HAVING TO REQUEST AND RELEASE THE BUS 
FOR EACH TRANSFER 
CYCLE. THIS PERMITS 
LOWER PRIORtTY ARBITERS EASY 
ACCESS TO THE BUS SHOULD 
THE HIGHER 
PRIORITY ARBITER NO LONGER NEED 


THE BUS. HOWEVER, 
BUS EFFICIENCY 
IS POOR DUE TO THE ARBITER THRASING 
ON 


AND OFF OF THE BUS FOR EACH TRANSFER 
CYCLE. 


b) 8289 BUS UTILIZATION 
IS MORE EFFICIENT 
IN THAT THE ARBITER HAS ONLY TO 
ACQUIRE THE BUS ONCE. THE 8289 HANGS ONTO THE BUS UNTIL FORCED OFF. 
THIS APPROACH 
ADDS A LITTLE MORE COMPLEXITY 
TO THE SYSTEM INASMUCH 
AS 


SOME MEANS MUST BE PROVIDED 
FOR LOWER PRIORITY ARBITERS TO FORCE THE 


HIGHER 
PRIORITY ARBITER OFF OF THE BUS WHEN 
IT IS NOT USING IT. THE ADDED 


COMPLEXITY 
IS WELL WORTH THE BUS EFFICIENCY 
AND SYSTEM 
FLEXIBILITY 
IT 


AFFORDS. 
THE 8289 ARBITER CAN BE CONFIGURED 
TO HAVE THE TRANSFER 
TIMING 


AS SHOWN 
IN lal IIMITATING 
THE METHOD 
821& AND 8219 USES, 8US ARBITERS FOR 


8080 AND 8085 RESPECTIVELY) 
BY STRAPPING 
ANYRQST 
HIGH AND E'iiREO 
LOW. 


THIS CONCEPTUAL 
DIAGRAM 
IS PROVIDED 
FOR AIDING 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


CLOCK 
AND 
BUS CLOCK 
RelATED 
EVENTS. 
IT DOES NOT REPRESENT 
THE 
ACTUAL 
SCHEMATIC 
OF THE 8289 DEVICE, 
AND 
IS FOR CONCEPTUAL 


PURPOSES 
ONLY. 


SURRENDER 
REQUEST 


f(BCLK, 
CLK) 


*WHEN 
THE 
REOUEST 
OCCURS 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 
WITH 
BCLK, 
BCLK 
MAY 
OR 


MAY 
NOT CATCH 
THE 
REQUEST. 
IF IT DOES, THE WAVEFORMS 
FOLLOW 


THOSE 
SHOWN 
DESIGNATED 
BY ® . IF NOT, 
THE 
REQUEST 
IS PICKED 
UP 


ON THE 
NEXT 
EOGE OF eco< 
AND 
THE WAVEFORMS 
FOLLOW 
THOSE 


SHOWN 
DESIGNATED 
BY ® . 


\_- 


Having synchronized the surrender request to the proc- 
essor's clock to generate SURNDR, SURNDR is then 
synchronized to BCLK to reset the BUSY and BRQ flip- 
flops. When BUSY-Qgoes low, the surrender circuitry is 
reset which in turn re-enables the request input. The tim- 
ing in Figure 13 shows the surrender request input 
going high on the falling edge of the clock. If the Sample 
flip-flop was able to catch the surrender request on the 
edge of clock 1, then SURNDR would be generated (go 
low) on clock edge 2. If not, SURNDR would be gener- 
ated on clock edge 3. SURNDR going low on clock edge 
2 will be, for ease of discussion, referred to as SURNDR 
a and SURNDR going low on clock edge 3 will be refer- 
red to as SURNDR b. As can be seen from Figure 13, 
SURNDR a just happens to go low on BCLK edge 2. 
Since SURNDR is used to reset the BRQ flip-flops, 
which are clocked 
by the falling 
edge of BCLK, the 
BRQ1 flip-flop 
mayor 
may not catch SURNDR a on 
BCLK edge 2. If it does, then BRQ and BUSY go high on 
BCLK edge 3 which, for convenience, will 
be called 


BREQ a or BUSY a. If not, theh BREQ and BUSY will go 
high on BCLK edge 4, which will be referred to as BREQ 
b or BUSY b, respectively. 
SURNDR b occurs 
early 
enough to assure that BUSY and BREQ are reset on 
BCLK edge 5, which will be referred to as BUSY b1 and 


BREQ b1. Depending upon when BUSY goes high, deter- 
mines when the surrender circuitry 
is reset and how 
soon the next BREQ can be generated. BUSY a1 causes 
SURNDR c to occur where shown and SURNDR c in turn 
would allow the earliest bus request to occur at BREQ 
c1. At the other extreme, BUSY b1 allows the earliest 
bus request to occur at BREQ e1. 


Table 1 summarizes the maximum and minimum delays 
for bus request, once the proper request and surrender 
conditions exist. Table 2 lists the proper surrender con- 
ditions. 


Mode 


Single 
HALT state, 
loss of BPRN, T1·CBREO 


HALT state, 
loss of BPRN, T1·CBREO, 


110 Command.CBRO 


HALT state, 
loss of BPRN, T1·CBREO, 


(SYSB/RESB 
= O).CBRO 


HALT state, 
loss of BPRN, T1·CBREO, 


(SYSB/RESB = O)·CBREO, 


110 Command.CBRO 


.l 
b} 
BREO/ 
(EARLIEST 
THAT 
BREC 
COULD 
GO ACTIVE 
AFTER 
BUS RELEASE) 


\ 
, 
\C1 
\d1 
\81 
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Now that the processor-arbiter, arbiter-system bus and 
internal arbiter timings have been discussed, it is ap· 
propriate to consider the other interfaces that the 8289 
Bus Arbiter provides. 


In the lOB mode, the processor communicates and con- 
trols a host of peripherals over the peripheral bus. When 
the I/O processor needs to communicate with system 
memory, it is done so over the system memory bus. Fig- 
ure 14 shows a possible 
I/O processor system con- 


figuration, 
utilizing 
the 
8089 I/O processor 
in 
its 


REMOTE mode. Resident memory exists on the periph· 
eral bus in order that canned I/O routines and buffer 
storage can be provided. Resident memory is treated as 
an I/O peripheral. When a peripheral device needs ser- 
vicing, the I/O processor accesses resident memory for 
the proper I/O driver routine and services the device, 
transmitting 
or storing peripheral data in buffer storage 


area of resident memory. The resident memory's buffer 
storage area couid then be emptied or replenished from 
system memory via the system bus. Using the lOB inter- 
face allows an I/O processor the capability of executing 
from local memory (on the peripheral bus) concurrently 
with the host processor. 


Timing in this mode is no different from timing in the 
SINGLE BUS mode. The only difference lies in the re- 
quest and surrender conditions. The arbiter extends the 
single bus mode conditions to qualify when the system 
bus is requested and adds on additional surrender con- 
ditions. The system bus is only requested during sys- 
tem bus commands (the arbiter decodes the processor's 
status 
lines) and, in addition 
to the other surrender 


terms, the arbiter permits surrender to occur during I/O 
bus (or local bus) commands, when the I/O processor is 
using its own local bus. 


Like the arbiter, the bus controller 
must also be in· 


formed of the mode it is operating in. In the lOB mode, 
the 8288 bus controller 
issues I/O bus commands in- 


dependently of the state of AEN from the arbiter. It is 
assumed that all I/O bus commands are intended for the 
I/O bus and hence there is a separate I/O command bus 
from the controller. 
All I/O bus commands are sent 


directly to the I/O bus and are not influenced by AEN. 
System bus commands are assumed as going to the 
system bus. Since system bus commands are directed 
to the system bus, they must still be influenced by AEiil 
and the arbitration mechanism provided by the 8289. 


As an example, suppose the processor issues an I/O bus 
command. 
The 8288 Bus Controller 
generates 
the 


necessary control signal to latch the I/O address and 
configure the transceivers in the correct direction. In the 
lOB mode, the multiplexed MCE/PDEN pin of the 8288 
becomes PDEN (peripheral data enable) and serves to 
enable the I/O bus's data transceivers during I/O bus 
commands. DEN similarily serves to enable the system 
bus's 
data transceivers 
during 
memory 
commands. 


PDENand DEN are mutually exclusive, so it is not possi- 
ble for both sets of transceivers 
to be on, thereby 


avoiding contention between the two sets. Since the I/O 
bus commands are generated independently of AEN In 
the lOB mode, the I/O bus has no delay effects due to 
the arbiter. During this time in which the processor is 
accessing memory the arbiter, if it already has the bus, 
will permit it to be surrendered to either a higher or 
lower priority independently of where the processor is in 
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its 
transfer 
cycle (i.e., independent 
of the machine 
state).' 
If the arbiter does not already have the bus, it 


will make no effort to acquire the bus. 


If the processor issues a memory command instead, the 
same set of events take place, except that 1)the system 
bus's 
data transceivers 
are enabled instead 
of the 


peripherals 
bus's data transceivers, and 2) when the 


command is issued depends upon the state of the ar- 
biter. In both cases of I/O bus commands and system 
bus commands, the address generated for that com· 
mand is latched into both sets of address latches, the 
system bus's address latches, and the peripherals bus's 
address latches. For each command (regardless of com- 
mand type), an address is put out on the I/O bus and on 
the system bus if the arbiter has the bus at that particu- 
lar time. However, the bus controller only issues a com· 
mand to one of the buses and hence, no ill effects are 
suffered by addressing both buses. 


If the arbiter already has the system bus when a system 
bus command is issued, no delays due to the arbiter will 
be noticed by the processor. If the arbiter doesn't have 
the bus and must acquire it, then the processor will be 
delayed (via the system bus command being delayed by 
the bus controller through AEN from the arbiter) until 
the arbiter has acquired the bus. The arbiter will then 
permit the bus controller to issue the command and the 
transfer cycle continues. 


The non-I/O processors in the 8086 family can communi- 
cate with both a resident bus and a multi-master system 
bus. Two bus controllers would be needed in such a con- 
figuration as shown in Figure 15. In such a system con- 
figuration 
the 
processor 
would 
have to 
access 
to 
memory and peripherals of both buses. Address map- 
ping techniques can be applied to select which bus is to 
be accessed. The SYSB/RESB(system bus/resident bus) 
input on the arbiter serves to instruct the arbiter as to 
whether or not the system bus is to be accessed. It also 
enables or disables commands from one of the bus con- 
trollers. 


In such a system configuration, 
it is possible to issue 
both memory and 110 commands to either bus and as a 
result, two bus controllers are needed, one for each bus. 
Since the controllers have to issue both memory and I/O 
commands to their respective buses, the lOB options on 
the controllers 
are strapped off (lOB is low). The ar· 


biter, too, has to be informed of the system configura- 
tion in order to respond appropriately to system inputs 
and has its RESBoption strapped on (RESB is high). The 
arbiter's lOB option is strapped inactive (lOB is high). 
Strapping 
the 
arbiter 
into 
the 
resident 
bus 
mode 


enables the arbiter 
to respond to the state of the 


SYSB/RESB input. Depending upon the state of this in- 
put, the arbiter either requests and acquires the system 
bus or permits the surrendering of that bus. 


"Under other circumstances, 
bus surrendering 
would only be permitted 
during the period from where address to command 
hold time has been 


established 
just prior to where the next command 
would be issued. 


In the system shown in Figure 15, memory mapping 
techniques are applied on the resident bus side of the 
system rather than on the multiprocessor 
or system 


bus side. As mentioned earlier in the lOB interface, both 
sets of address latches (the resident 
bus's address 


latches 
and the system 
bus's address 
latches) are 


latched with the same address; in this case, by their 
respective bus controllers.' 
The system bus's address 
latches, however, mayor may not be enabled depending 
upon the state of the arbiter. The resident bus's address 
latches are always enabled, hence the address mapping 
technique is applied to the resident bus. 


Address mapping techniques can range in complexity 
from a single bit of the address bus (usually the most 
significant bit of the address), to a decoder, to a PROM. 
The more elaborate mapping technique, such as PROM, 
provides segment mapping, system fleXibility, and easy 
mapping modifications (simply make a new PROM). 


In actual operation, both bus controllers respond to the 
processor's status lines and both will simultaneously 
issue an address latch strobe (ALE) to their respective 
address latches. Both bus controllers 
will issue com- 


mand and control signals unless inhibited. The purpose 
of the address mapping circuitry is to inhibit one of the 
bus controllers 
before contention 
or erroneous com- 


mands can occur. The transceivers are enabled off the 
same clock edge the commands are issued, namely <1>1 
of T2 (Figure 16). The address is strobed into the ad- 
dress latches by ALE. ALE is activated as soon as the 
processor issues status, and is terminated on <1>2 
of of 


T1. From when ALE is issued, plus the propagation 
delay of the address latches, determines where the ad- 
dress is valid. The time from which the address is valid 
to where control and commands are issued determines 
how much settling time is available for the address map- 
ping circuitry. The mapping circuitry 
must inhibit (via 


CEN) one of the bus controllers prior to where controls 
and commands are issued. Part of the settling 
time 


(see Figure 16)is consumed as a setup time requirement 
to the bus controllers. As it turns out, CEN (command 
enable) can be disqualified as late as on the falling edge 
of clock (the leading edge of <1>1 
of T2)without fear of the 


bus controller 
issuing any commands or transceiver 
control signals. In systems (8 MHz) where less time is 
available for the address mapping circuitry, the address 
latches can be bypassed, hooking the mapping circuitry 
straight onto the processor's multiplexed address/data 
bus (the local bus) and using ALE to strobe the mapping 
circuitry. This would avoid the propagation delay time of 
the transceivers. Besides needing to inhibit one of the 
bus controllers, the arbiter needs to be informed of the 
address mapping circuitry's 
decision. Depending upon 


that decision, the arbiter acquires or permits the release 
of the system bus. 


"A simpler 
system 
with an 8086 or 8088 can exist, 
if it is desirable 
to 


only have PROM, ROM, or a read only peripheral 
interface 
on the resi- 


dent bus. The 8086 and 8088 additionally 
generate a read signal in con· 


junction 
with 
the 6288 control 
signals. 
By using this read signal and 


memory 
mapping, 
the 8086 or 8088 could operate 
from local program 
store without 
having the contention 
of using the system 
bus. 
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The 
arbiter 
is 
informed 
of 
this 
decision 
via 
its 
SYSB/RESB input. If the memory mapping circuitry 
selects the resident bus, then SYSB/RESBinput to the 
arbiter and CEN input of the system bus controller are 
brought low; and the CEN Input of the resident bus con- 
troller 
is brought 
high. The commands and control 
signals of the resident bus are now enabled and those of 
the system bus are disabled. In addition, with the arbiter 
being informed that the transfer cycle is occurring on 
the resident bus, the system bus is permitted to be sur- 
rendered. Glitching is permitted on the SYSB/RESBin- 
put of the arbiter up until 
<1>1 of T2.Thereafter, only clean 
transitions can occur on the input.· So, if mapping cir- 
cuitry can settle prior to <1>1 of T2, there is no need to be 
concerned over glitching. 
If the mapping circuitry 
is 
unable to settle prior to this time, then the designer 
must guarantee a clean transition on the SYSB/RESBin- 
put. 


INTERFACETO TWO MULTI·MASTERBUSES 


The interface of an 8086 family processor to two multi- 
system buses is simply an extension of the resident bus 
interface. The only difference is that now two arbiters 
are needed, one for each multi-master bus, and the ad- 
dress mapping circuitry must acquire its input straight 
off the processor's multiplexed address/data bus (the 
local bus), using ALE as an address strobe input. Figure 
17 depicts how such a system might be configured. 


Figure 17 illustrates the use of the 8289 in a system en- 
vironment in three of its four modes. The host 8086CPU 
(priority 3) is using the 8289 in its single bus multi- 
master mode, while an 8089 I/O processor is using the 
8289 in its lOB mode. A work station based on an 8088 
processor uses the 8289in it system/resident bus mode. 
This diagram represents a hypothetical system wherein 
there can exist more than one work station (only one 
shown). Each work station shares system resources and 
I/O. The lowest priority processor (8086)would provide 
supervisory functions 
and system control, 
i.e., allow 
operator intervention into the system resources. A work 
station would call in assemblers and compilers or ap- 
plication 
programs 
as 
needed. When compiled 
or 
assembled, the results are transferred to the I/O station 
for output, thus freeing up a work station for another 
user. 


*In certain 
memory 
mapping 
techniques, 
the CENs of the bus control- 
lers are controlled 
differently 
from the SYSB/RESB input of the arbiter. 
In short, CEN is brought low automatically 
to both bus controllers, 
thereby 
disabling 
their command 
and control 
outputs. 
This permits 
a 
longer settling 
time for the memory mapping 
circuitry, 
since both con· 
trollers 
are disabled. 
When 
the mapping 
circuitry 
settles, 
sometime 
after q,1 of T2, one of the bus controllers 
and its associated 
bus arbiter 


(if one exists) 
is enabled. 
After 
¢1 of T2, the arbiter 
can only permit 
clean transitions 
on the SYSB/RESB input 
line. 


If one work station is used, the serial priority resolving 
technique could be used between the 8289 Bus Arbiters 
(shown in dotted lines). If more than one work station is 
desired, it would be necessary to either slow down the 
system bus clock to accommodate the additional ar- 
biters, or resort to the parallel resolving technique (as 
shown). 


Single Bus Multi·Master Interface 


This mode is the simplest and is sufficient for systems 
where a multiprocessing 
environment exists and the 


system bus bandwidth is sufficient to handle the peak 
concurrent requirements of a multi-master environment. 
This solution can provide an inexpensive solution for 
multi-masters to access an expensive I/O device. If, 
however, the system bus bandwidth is exceeded, the 
lOB or system/resident modes should be considered. 


lOB Mode 


The lOB mode is ideai when the bus can be separated in- 
to an I/O bus and memory or system bus. This mode is 
commonly 
used with the 8089 I/O processor in its 


REMOTE configuration to separate the I/O space from 
memory space. With the 8089, all instructions 
operate 
on either system or I/O address space. 64K bytes of I/O 
space can be accessed by the processors in the 8086 
family. 


The remaining processors in the 8086 family are con- 
strained to using only I/O instructions when referencing 
I/O space. If this is a limitation, and it is desirable to 
remove some of the processor functions to its private 
resources, the resident bus mode should be considered. 


Resident Bus Mode 


The resident bus mode allows for maximum fiexibility 
for a CPU device, giving it both access to its own local 
resources with full instruction 
set capability, and the 
system resources. The CPUcan work from its own local 
resources without contention 
on' the system bus. By 


using a PROMfor memory mapping, memory space can 
be easily altered in this mode. This mode requires the 
use of a second 8288 bus controller chip. 


The 8289 brings a new dimension to microcomputer ar· 
chitecture by allowing the advanced 8/16-bit microproc- 
essors to play easily in a multi-master, multiprocessing 
environment. With the flexibie modes of the 8289,a user 
can define one of several bus architectures to meet his 
cost/performance needs. Modularity, improved system 
reliability and increased performance are just a few of 
the benefits that designing a multiprocessing 
system 
provides. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Intel 8259A is a Programmable Interrupt Controller 
(PIC) designed 
for 
use in real-time interrupt 
driven 
microcomputer 
systems. The 8259A manages eight 
levels of interrupts and has built-in features for expan- 
sion up to 64 levels with additional 8259A's. Its versatile 
design allows it to be used within 
MCS-80, MCS-85, 


MCS-86, and MCS-88 microcomputer 
systems. Being 
fully programmable, the 8259A provides a wide variety of 
modes and commands to tailor 8259A interrupt process- 
ing for the specific needs of the user. These modes and 
commands control a number of interrupt oriented func- 
tions such as interrupt priority selection and masking of 
interrupts. The 8259A programming may be dynamically 
changed by the software at any time, thus allowing com- 
plete interrupt control throughout program execution. 


The 8259A is an enhanced, fully compatible revision of 
its predecessor, the 8259.This means the 8259Acan use 
all hardware and software originally designed for the 
8259 without any changes. Furthermore, it provides ad- 
ditional 
modes that increase its flexibility 
in MCS-80 
and MCS-85systems and allow it to work in MCS-86and 
MCS-88 systems. These modes are: 


• MCS-86/88Mode 
• Automatic End of Interrupt Mode 
• Level Triggered Mode 
• Special Fully Nested Mode 
• Buffered Mode 


Each of these are covered in depth further in this appli- 
cation note. 


This application note was written to explain completely 
how to use the 8259A within MCS-80,MCS-85,MCS-86, 
and MCS-88 microcomputer systems. It is divided into 
five sections. The first section, "Concepts", 
explains 
the concepts of interrupts and presents an overview of 
how the 8259A works with each microcomputer system 
mentioned 
above. The second 
section, 
"Functional 
Block Diagram", describes the internal functions of t.he 
8259A in block diagram form and provides a detailed 
functional description of each device pin. "Operation of 
the 8259A", the third section, explains in depth the 
operation and use of each of the 8259A modes and com- 
mands. For clarity of explanation, this section doesn't 
make reference to the actual programming of the 8259A. 
Instead, all programming is covered in the fourth sec- 
tion, "Programming the 8259A". This section explains 
how to program the 8259A with the modes and com- 
mands mentioned in the previous section. These two 
sections are referenced in Appendix A. The fifth and 
final section "Application 
Examples", shows the 8259A 
in three typical 
applications. 
These applications 
are 


fully explained with reference to both hardware and soft- 
ware. 


The reader should note that some of the terminology 
used 
throughout 
this 
application 
note 
may differ 
slightly from existing data sheets. This is done to better 
clarify and explain the operation and programming of 
the 8259A. 


1. CONCEPTS 


In microcomputer systems there is usually a need for 
the processor to communicate with various Input/Out- 


put (I/O) devices such as keyboards, displays, sensors, 
and other peripherals. From the system viewpoint, the 
processor should spend as little time as possible servic- 
ing the peripherais since the time required for these I/O 
chores directly affects the amount of time available for 
other tasks. 
In other words, the system 
should 
be 


designed so that I/O servicing has little or no effect on 
the 
total 
system 
throughput. 
There are two 
basic 


methods of handling the I/O chores In a system: status 
polling and interrupt servicing. 


The status poll method of I/O servicing essentially in- 
volves having the processor "ask" each peripheral if it 
needs servicing by testing the peripheral's status line. If 
the peripheral requires service, the processor branches 
to the appropriate service routine; if not, the processor 
continues 
with the main program. Clearly, there are 


several problems in implementing 
such an approach. 


First, how often a peripheral is polled is an important 
constraint. 
Some idea of the "frequency-of-service" 


required by each peripheral must be known and any soft- 
ware written for the system must accommodate this 
time dependence by "scheduling" 
when a device is 


polled. Second, there will obviously be times when a 
device is polled that is not ready for service, wasting the 
processor time that it took to do the poll. And other 
times, a ready device would have to wait until the proc- 
essor "makes its rounds" before it could be serviced, 
slowing down the peripheral. 


Other problems arise when certain peripherals are more 
important than others. The only way to implement the 
"priority" 
of devices is to poll the high priority devices 


more frequently than lower priority ones. It may even be 
necessary to poll the high priority devices while in a low 
priority device service routine. It is easy to see that the 
polled approach can be inefficient 
both time-wise and 
software-wise. Overall, the polled method of I/O servic- 
ing can havea detrimental effect on system throughput, 
thus limiting 
the tasks that can be performed by the 


processor. 


A more desirable approach in most systems would allow 
the processor to be executing its main program and only 
stop to service the I/O when told to do so by the I/O 
itself. This is called the interrupt service method. In 
effect, the device would asynchronously signal the proc- 
essor when it required service. The processor would 
finish 
its current instruction 
and then vector to the 


service routine for the device requesting service. Once 
the service routine is complete, the processor would 
resume exactly where it left off. Using the interrupt ser- 
vice method, no processor time is spent testing devices, 
scheduling 
is not needed, and priority 
schemes are 


readily implemented. It is easy to see that, using the in- 
terrupt service approach, system throughput would in- 
crease, allowing 
more tasks 
to be handled by the 


processor. 


However, to implement the interrupt 
service method 


between processor and peripherals, additional hardware 
is usually required. This is because, after interrupting 
the processor, the device must supply information for 
vectoring program execution. Depending on the proc- 
essor used, this can be accomplished by the device tak- 
ing control of the data bus and "jamming" 
an instruc- 


tion(s) onto it. The instruction(s) then vectors the pro- 


gram to the proper service routine. This of course re- 
quires additional 
control 
logic for each interrupt 
re- 
questing device. Yet the implementation so far is only in 
the most basic form. What if certain peripherals are to 
be of higher priority than others? What if certain inter- 
rupts must be disabled while others are to be enabled? 
The possible variations go on, but they all add up to one 
theme; to provide greater flexibility 
using the interrupt 


service method, hardware requirements increase. 


So, we're caught in the middle. The status poll method 
is a less desirable way of servicing I/O in terms of 
throughput, but its hardware requirements are minimal. 
On the other hand, the interrupt service method is most 
desirable in terms of flexibility 
and throughput, 
but 


additional hardware is required. 


The perfect situation would be to havethe flexibility and 
throughput of the interrupt method in an implementa- 
tion with minimal hardware requirements. The 8259A 
Programmable Interrupt Controller (PIC) makes this all 
possible. 


The 8259A Programmable Interrupt Controller (PIC)was 
designed to function as an overall manager of an inter- 
rupt driven system. No additional hardware is required. 
The 8259A alone can handle eight prioritized interrupt 
levels, controlling 
the complete interface between pe- 


ripherals and processor. Additional 
8259A's can be 


"cascaded" to increase the number of interrupt levels 
processed. A wide variety of modes and commands for 
programming the 8259A give it enough flexibility 
for 


almost any interrupt 
controlled 
structure. 
Thus, the 


8259A is the feasible answer to handling I/O servicing in 
microcomputer systems. 


Now, before explaining exactly how to use the 8259A, 
let's go over interrupt structures of the MCS-80,MCS-85, 
MCS-86, and MCS-88 systems, and how they interact 
with the 8259A. Figure 1 shows a block diagram of the 
8259A interfacing with a standard system bus. This may 
prove useful as reference throughout the rest of the 
"Concepts" 
section. 


I 


INTERRUPT 
REOUESTS 


1.1 MCS·80™_8259A 
OVERVIEW 


In an MCS-80-8259A 
interrupt 
configuration, 
as in 
Figure 2, a device may cause an interrupt by pulling one 
of the 8259A's interrupt request pins (IRO-IR?)high. If 
the 8259A accepts the interrupt request (this depends 
on its programmed condition), the 8259A's INT (inter- 
rupt) pin will go high, driving the 8080A's INT pin high. 


The 8080A can receive an interrupt request any time, 
since its INT input is asynchronous. The 8080A, how- 
ever, doesn't always have to acknowledge an interrupt 
request immediately. 
It can accept or disregard re- 


quests under software control using the EI(Enable Inter- 
rupt) or 01 (Disable Interrupt) instructions. 
These in- 
structions either set or reset an internal interrupt enable 
flip-flop. The output of this flip-flop controls the state of 
the INTE (Interrupt Enabled) pin. Upon reset, the 8080A 
interrupts are disabled, making INTE low. 


At the end of each instruction cycle, the 8080A exam- 
ines the state of its INT pin. If an interrupt request is 
present and interrupts are enabled, the 8080A enters an 
interrupt machine cycle. During the interrupt machine 
cycle the 8080A resets the internal interrupt enable flip- 
flop, disabling further interrupts until an EI instruction 
is executed. Unlike normal machine cycles, the interrupt 
machine cycle doesn't increment the program counter. 
This ensures that the 8080A can return to the pre- 
interrupt program location after the interrupt is com- 
pleted. 
The 8080A then 
issues 
an INTA (Interrupt 


Acknowledge) pulse via the 8228 System Controller Bus 
Driver.This INTA pulse signals the 8259A that the 8080A 
is honoring th€ request and is ready to process the inter- 
rupt. 


The 8259Acan now vector program execution to the cor- 
responding service routine. This is done during a se- 
quence of the three INTA pulses from the 8080A via the 
8228. Upon receiving the first 
INTA pulse the 8259A 
places the opcode for a CALL instruction 
on the data 
bus. This causes the contents of the program counter to 
be pushed onto the stack. In addition, the CALL instruc- 
tion causes two more INTA pulses to be issued, allow- 
ing the 8259A to place onto the data bus the starting 
address of the corresponding 
service routine. This 


address is called the interrupt-vector address. The lower 
8 bits (LSB)of the interrupt-vector address are released 
during the second INTA pulse and the upper 8 bits 
(MSB) during the third INTA pulse. Once this sequence 
is completed, program execution then vectors to the 
service routine at the interrupt-vector address. 


If the same registers are used by both the main program 
and the interrupt service routine, their contents should 
be saved when entering the service routine. This in- 
cludes the Program Status Word (PSW)which consists 
of the accumulator and flags. The best way to do this is 
to "PUSH" each register used onto the stack. The ser· 
vice routine can then "POP" each register off the stack 
in the reverse order when it is completed. This prevents 
any ambiguous operation when returning to the main 
program. 


Once 
the 
service 
routine 
is 
completed, 
the 
main 
program may be re-entered by using a normal 
RET 
(Return) instruction. This will "POP" the original con· 


tents of the program counter back off the stack to 
resume program execution where it left off. Note, that 
because interrupts 
are disabled during the interrupt 


acknowledge 
sequence, the EI instruction 
must 
be 


executed either during the service routine or the main 
program before further interrupts can be processed. 


For additional information on the 8080A interrupt struc- 
ture and operation, refer to the MCS-80 User's Manual. 


1.2 MCS·8S™_82S9A 
OVERVIEW 


An MCS-85-8259A configuration 
processes interrupts 
in much the same format as an MCS-80-8259A config- 


uration. When an interrupt occurs, a sequence of three 
INTA pulses causes the 8259A to release onto the data 
bus a CALL instruction and an interrupt-vector address 
for the correspond'ing service routine. Other events that 
occur during the 8080A interrupt machine cycle, such as 
disabling interrupts and not Incrementing the program 
counter, also occur in the 8085A interrupt acknowledge 
machine cycle. Additionally, the instructions 
for saving 


registers, enabling or disabiing of interrupts, and return- 
ing from service routines are literally the same_ 


The 8085A, however, has a different interrupt hardware 
scheme as shown in Figure 3. For one, the 8085A sup- 
plies its own INTA output pin rather than using an addi- 
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tional 
chip, as the 8080A uses the 8228 System Con- 


troller 
Bus Driver. Another 
hardware difference 
is the 


8085A has five hardware interrupt 
pins: INTR, RST 7.5, 
RST 6.5, RST 5.5, and TRAP. The INTR (Interrupt Request) 
pin is the equivalent 
to the 8080A's INT pin. The RST 


(Restart) 
pins and TRAP pin are all restart 
interrupts 


which vector program execution 
to an individual 
dedi- 
cated 
address 
when 
asserted. 
The 
important 
factor 


associating 
these interrupts 
is their relative priority, as 


shown below: 


TRAP 
Highest Priority 
RST 7.5 
RST 6.5 
RST 5.5 
INTR 
Lowest Priority 


The INTR pin has lowest priority among the other 8085A 
hardware interrupts. 
Thus, precautions 
to prevent inter- 
rupting 8259A service routines may be necessary. This, 
of course, 
depends 
on how the 8085A interrupts 
are 


being used in a particular application. 
Such precautions 


can be implemented, 
however, by masking the RST pins 


using the SIM instruction. 
The TRAP pin on the other 


hand is non-maskable; 
all interrupt 
pins but TRAP can 


be controlled 
by the EI (Enable Interrupt) and DI (Disable 


Interrupt) 
instructions. 


For a complete description 
of the 8085A interrupt struc- 


ture, refer to the MCS-85 User's Manual. 


1.3 MCS-86188™_8259A 
OVERVIEW 


Operation 
of an MCS-86/88-8259A 
configuration 
has 


basic similarities 
of the MCS-80/85-8259A 
configura- 


tions. That is, a device can cause an interrupt 
by pUlling 
one of the 8259A's interrupt request pins (IRO-IR7) high. 
If the 8259A honors the request, its INT pin will go high, 
driving 
the 8086/8088's INTR pin high. Like the 8080A 
and 8085A, the INTR pin of the 8086/8088 is asynchro- 
nous, thus 
it .can receive an interrupt 
any time. The 


8086/8088 can also 
accept 
or disregard 
requests 
on 
INTR under software control using the STI (Set Interrupt) 
or CLI (Clear Interrupt) 
instructions. 
These instructions 
set 
or 
ciear 
the 
interrupt-enabied 
flag 
IF. 
Upon 


8086/8088 reset the IF flag is cleared, disabling 
external 
interrupts 
on INTR. Beside the INTR pin, the 8086/8088 


provides an NMI (Non-Maskable 
Interrupt) pin. The NMI 


functions 
similar 
to the 8085A's TRAP; it can't be dis- 


abled or masked. NMI has higher priority 
than INTR. 


Figure 4 shows an MCS-86 MAX Mode system interfac- 
ing with an 8259A on the local bus. This MCS-86-8259A 
configuration 
is also 
representative 
of an MCS-88- 
8259A configuration 
except for the data bus which is 16 


bits for 8086 and 8 bits for 8088. In the MCS-86 system 
the 8259A must be on the lower 8 bits of the data bus. 
Note that the 8259A could 
also be interfaced 
on the 


system bus. 


Although 
there are some basic similarities, 
the actual 
processing 
of interrupts 
with an 8086/8088 is different 
than an 8080A or 8085A. When an interrupt 
request is 


present and interrupts 
are enabled, the 8086/8088 enters 


its interrupt 
acknowledge 
machine cycle. The interrupt 


acknowledge 
machine cycle pushes the flag registers 


onto the stack (as in a PUSHF instruction). 
It then clears 


the IF flag which 
disables 
interrupts. 
The contents 
of 
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both the code segment and the instruction pointer are 
then also pushed onto the stack. Thus, the stack retains 
the pre-interrupt flag status and pre-interrupt program 
location 
which are used to return from the service 
routine. The 8086/8088 
then issues the first of two INTA 
pulses which signal the 8259A that the 8086/8088 
has 
honored its interrupt request. If the 8086/8088 
is used in 
its "MIN Mode" the INTA signal is available from the 
8086/8088 
on its INTA pin. If the 8086/8088 
is used in the 
"MAX Mode" the INTA signal is available via the 8288 
Bus Controller 
INTA pin. Additionally, 
in the "MAX 
Mode" the 8086/8088 
LOCK pin goes low during the in- 
terrupt acknowledge sequence. The LOCK signal can be 
used to indicate to other system bus masters not to gain 
control of the system bus during the interrupt acknowl- 
edge sequence. A "HOLD" request won't be honored 
while LOCK is low. 


The 8259A is now ready to vector program execution to 
the corresponding service routine. This is done during 
the sequence of the two INTA pulses issued by the 80861 
8088. Unlike operation with the 8080A or 8085A, the 
8259Adoesn't place a CALL instruction and the starting 
address of the service routine on the data bus. Instead, 
the first INTA pulse is used only to signal the 8259A of 
the honored request. The second INTA pulse causes the 
8259A to place a single interrupt-vector byte onto the 
data bus. Not used as a direct address, this interrupt- 
vector byte pertains to one of 256 interrupt "types" sup- 
ported by the 8086/8088 
memory. Program execution is 
vectored to the corresponding service routine by the 
contents of a specified interrupt type. 


All 256 interrupt types are located in absolute memory 
locations 0 through 3FFH which make up the 80861 
8088's interrupt-vector table. Each type in the interrupt- 
vector table requires 4 bytes of memory and stores a 
code segment address and an instruction 
pointer ad- 
dress. Figure 5 shows a block diagram of the interrupt- 
vector 
table. Locations 
0 through 
3FFH should 
be 
reserved for the interrupt-vector table alone. Further- 
more, memory locations 00 through 7FH (types 0-31) are 
reserved for use by Intel Corporation for Intel hardware 
and software products. To maintain compatibility 
with 
present 
and future 
Intel 
products, 
these 
locations 
should not be used. 
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When the 8086/8088 
receives an interrupt-vector byte 
from the 8259A, it mUltiplies its value by four to acquire 
the address of the interrupt type. For example, if the 
interrupt-vector byte specifies tYpe 128 (80H), the vec- 
tored address in 8086/8088 
memory is 4x 80H, which 
equals 200H. Program execution is then vectored to the 
service routine whose address is specified by the code 
segment and instruction pointer values within type 128 
located at 200H. To show how this is done, let's assume 
interrupt type 128is to vector data to 8086/8088 
memory 
location 2FF5FH. Figure 6 shows two possible ways to 
set values of the code segment and instruction pointer 
for vectoring to location 2~F5FH. Address geheration 
by the code segment and instruotion 
pointer is ac- 


complished 
by an offset (they overlap). Of the total 
20-bit address capability, the code segment can desig- 
nate the upper 16 bits, the instruction 
pointer can 
designate the lower 16 bits. 
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When entering an interrupt service routine, those regis- 
ters that are mutually used betwilen the main program 
and service routine should be saved. The best way to do 
this is to "PUSH" each register used onto the stack im- 
mediately. The service routine can then "POP" each 
register off the stack in the same order when it is com- 
pleted. 


Once the service routine is completed the main program 
may be re-entered by using a IRET(Interrupt Return) in- 
struction. The IRETinstruction will pop the pre·interrupt 
instruction 
pointer, code segment and flags off the 
stack. Thus the main program will resume where it was 
interrupted 
with the same flag status regardless of 
changes in the service routine. Note especially that this 
includes the state of the IF flag, thus interrupts are re- 
enabled automatically when returning from the service 
routine. 


Beside externai interrupt generation from the INTR pin, 
the 8086/8088 
is also able to invoke interrupts by soft· 


ware. Three interrupt instructions are provided: INT, INT 
(Type3),and INTO. INT is a two byte instruction, the sec- 
ond byte selects the interrupt type. INT (Type3) is a one 
byte instruction which selects interrupt Type 3. INTO is 
a conditional 
one byte 
interrupt 
instruction 
which 
selects interrupt Type 4 if the OF flag (trap on overflow) 
is set. All the software interrupts vector program execu· 
tion as the hardware interrupts do. 


For further information on 8086/8088interrupt operation 
and internal 
interrupt 
structure 
refer to the MCS-86 
User's Manual and the 8086 System Design application 
note. 


A block diagram of the 8259A is shown in Figure 7. As 
can be seen from this figure, the 8259Aconsists of eight 
major blocks: the Interrupt Request Register (IRR), the 
In-Service Register (ISR), the Interrupt Mask Register 
(IMR), the Priority Resolver (PR), the cascade buffer/ 
comparator, the data bus buffer, and logic blocks for 
control and read/write. We'll first go over the blocks 
directly related to interrupt handling, the IRR, ISR, IMR, 
PR, and the control 
logic. The remaining functional 
blocks are then discussed. 


2.1 INTERRUPT REGISTERS AND CONTROL LOGIC 


Basically, interrupt requests are handled by three "cas· 
caded" registers: the Interrupt Request Register (IRR)is 
use to store all the interrupt levels requesting service; 
the In-Service Register (ISR)stores all the levels which 
are being serviced; and the Interrupt 
Mask Register 
(IMR)stores the bits of the interrupt lines to be masked. 
The Priority Resolver (PR)looks at the IRR, ISRand IMR, 
and determines whether an INT should be issued by the 
the control logic to the processor. 


Figure 8 shows conceptually how the Interrupt Request 
(IR) input handles an interrupt 
request and how the 
various interrupt 
registers 
interact. The figure repre- 


sents one of eight "daisy-chained" priority cells, one for 
each IR input. 


The best way to explain the operation of the priority cell 
is to go through the sequence of internal events that 
happen when an interrupt 
request occurs. 
However, 


first, notice that the input circuitry of the priority cell 
allows for both level sensitive and edge sensitive IR in· 
puts. Deciding which method to use is dependent on the 
particular 
application 
and will be discussed 
in more 
detail later. 


When the IR input is in an inactive state (LOW),the edge 
sense latch 
is set. 
If edge sensitive 
triggering 
is 
selected, the "Q" output of the edge sense latch will 
arm the input gate to the request latch. This input gate 
will be disarmed after the IR input goes active (HIGH) 
and the interrupt request has been acknowledged. This 
disables the input from generating any further inter- 
rupts until it has returned low to re·arm the edge sense 
latch. If level sensitive triggering is selected, the "Q" 
output of the edge sense latch is rendered useless. This 
means the level of the IR input is in complete control of 
interrupt generation; the input won't be disarmed once 
acknowledged. 


When an interrupt occurs on the IR input, it propagates 
through the request latch and to the PR (assuming the 
input isn't masked). The PR looks at the incoming re- 
quests and the currently in-service interrupts to ascer- 
tain whether an interrupt should be issued to the proc- 
essor. Let's assume that the request is the only one in- 
coming and no requests are presently in service. The PR 
then causes the control logic to pull the INT line to the 
processor high. 
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When the processor honors the INT pulse, it sends a se- 
quence of INTA pulses to the 8259A (three for 8080A/ 
8085A, two for 8086/8088). During this sequence the 
state of the request latch is frozen (note the INTA-freeze 
request timing diagram). Priority is again resolved by the 
PR to determine the appropriate interrupt 
vectoring 


which is conveyed to the processor via the data bus. 


Immediately after the interrupt acknowledge sequence, 
the PR sets the corresponding bit in the ISR which 
simultaneously clears the edge sense latch. if edge sen- 
sitive triggering is used, clearing the edge sense latch 
also 
disarms 
the 
request 
latch. 
This 
inhibits 
the 
possibility 
of a still active IR input from propagating 


through the priority cell. The IR input must return to an 
inactive state, setting 
the edge sense latch, before 


another interrupt request can be recognized. If level sen- 
sitive triggering 
is used, however, clearing the edge 


sense latch has no affect on the request latch. The state 
of the request latch is entirely dependent upon the IR in- 
put level. Another interrupt will be generated immedi- 
ately if the IR level is left active after its ISRbit has been 
reset. An ISRbit gets reset with an End·of-Interrupt (EOI) 
command 
issued 
in 
the 
service 
routine. 
End-of- 


interrupts will be covered in more detail later. 


Data Bus Buffer 


This three-state, bidirectional 8-bit buffer is used to in- 
terface the 8259A to the processor system data bus (via 


DBO-DB7). Control 
words, 
status 
information, 
and 


interrupt-vector data are transferred through the data 
bus buffer. 


Read/Write Control Logic 


The function of this block is to control the programming 
of the 8259A by accepting OUTput commands from the 
processor. It also controls the releasing of status onto 
the data bus by accepting INput commands from the 
processor. The initialization 
and operation command 


word registers which store the various control formats 
are located in this block. The RD, WR, AO, and CS 
pins are used to control access to this block by the 
processor. 


Cascade Buffer/Comparator 


As mentioned earlier, multiple 8259A's can be combined 
to expand the number of interrupt levels. A master-slave 
relationship of cascaded 8259A's is used for the expan- 
sion. The SP/ENand the CASO-2pins are used for oper- 
ation of this block. The cascading of 8259A's is covered 
in depth in the "Operation of the 8259A" section of this 
application note. 


Vcc 
GND 
+ 5V supply 


Ground 


Chip 
Select: 
A low on this pin en- 
ables RDand WR communication be- 
tween the CPU and the 8259A. INTA 
functions are independent of CS. 


Write: 
A low on this pin when CS is 
low enables 
the 8259A to 
accept 
command words from the CPU. 


Read: 
A low on this pin when CS is 
low enables the 8259A to 
release 
status onto the data bus for the CPU. 


1/0 Bidirectional 
Data 
Bus: 
Control, 
status and interrupt-vector 
informa- 
tion is transferred via this bus. 


CASO- 12,13, 1/0 Cascade 
Lines: 
The CAS lines form a 
CAS2 
15 
private 8259A bus to control a multi- 
ple 8259A structure. These pins are 
outputs for a master 8259A and in- 
puts for a slave 8259A. 


SP/EN 
16 
I/O Slave 
Program/Enable 
Buffer: 
This is 
a dual function pin. When in the buf- 
fered mode it can be used as an out- 
put 
to 
control 
buffer 
transceivers 
(EN). When not in the buffered mode 
it is used as an input to designate a 
master (SP= 1) or slave (SP=O). 


INT 
17 
0 
Interrupt: 
This pin goes high when- 
ever a valid interrupt request is as- 
serted. 
It is used to interrupt 
the 
CPU, thus 
it 
is connected 
to the 
CPU's interrupt pin. 


IRO- 
18-25 
I 
Interrupt 
Requests: 
Asynchronous in- 
IR7 
puts. An interrupt 
request can be 
generated by raising an IR input (low 
to high) and holding it high until it is 
acknowledged (edge triggered mode), 
or just by a high level on an IR input 
(level triggered mode). 


INTA 
26 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge: 
This pin is 
used to enable 8259A interrupt-vector 
data onto the data bus. This is done 
by a sequence of interrupt acknowl- 
edge pulses issued by the CPU. 


AO 
27 
AD Address 
Line: This pin acts in con- 
junction 
with the CS, WR, and RD 
pins. It is used by the 8259A to de- 
cipher 
between 
various 
command 
words the CPU writes and status the 
CPU wishes to read. It is typically 
connected 
to the CPU AO address 
line (A1 for 8086/8088). 


3. OPERATION 
OF THE 
8259A 


Interrupt operation of the 8259A falls under five main 
categories: vectoring, priorities, triggering, status, and 
cascading. Each of these categories use various modes 
and commands. This section will explain the operation 
of these modes and commands. For clarity of explana- 
tion, however, the actual programming of the 8259A isn't 


covered in this section but in "Programming the 8259A". 
Appendix A is provi'ded as a cross reference between 
these two sections. 


3.1 
INTERRUPT 
VECTORING 


Each IR input of the 8259A has an individual interrupt· 
vector address in memory associated with it. Designa- 
tion of each address depends upon the initial program- 
ming of the 8259A. As stated earlier, the 
interrupt 
sequence and addressing of an MCS·80 and MCS-85 
system differs 
from that of an MCS-86 and MCS-88 
system. Thus, the 8259A must be initially programmed 
in either a MCS-80/85or MCS-86/88mode of operation to 
insure the correct interrupt vectoring. 


MCS·80185™ 
Mode 


When programmed in the MCS-80/85 mode, the 8259A 
should 
only be used within 
an 8080A or an 8085A 
system. In this mode the 8080A/8085Awill handle inter- 
rupts in the format described in the "MCS·80-8259A 
or 
MCS-85-8259A 
Overviews." 


Upon interrupt 
request in the MCS-80/85 mode, the 
8259A will output to the data bus the opcode for a CALL 
instruction and the address of the desired routine. This 
is in response to a sequence of three INTA pulses 
issued by the 8080A/8085A after the 8259A has raised 
INT high. 


The first 
INTA pulse to the 8259A enables the CALL 
opcode "CDH" onto the data bus. It also resolves IR pri· 
orities 
and effects 
operation 
in the cascade mode, 
which 
will 
be covered 
later. Contents 
of 
the 
first 
interrupt-vector byte are shown in Figure 9A. 


During the second and third INTA pulses, the 8259A 
conveys a 16-bit interrupt-vector address to the 8080A/ 
8085A.The interrupt-vector addresses for all eight levels 
are selected 
when initially 
programming 
the 8259A. 
However, only one address is needed for programming. 
Interrupt-vector addresses of IRO-IR7 are automatically 
set at equally spaced intervals based on the one pro· 
grammed address. Address intervals are user definable 
to 4 or 8 bytes apart. If the service routine for a device is 
short it may be possible to fit the entire routine within 
an 8·byte interval. Usually, though, the service routines 
require more than 8 bytes. So, a 4-byte interval is used to 
store a Jump (JMP) instruction which directs the 8080AI 
8085A to the appropriate 
routine. The 8-byte interval 
maintains 
compatibility 
with 
current 
8080A/8085A 
Restart (RST) instruction 
software, while the 4-byte in- 
terval is best for a compact jump table. If the 4·byte in· 
terval is selected, then the 8259A will 
automatically 
insert 
bits 
AO-A4. This 
leaves A5-A15 
to 
be pro- 
grammed by the user. If the 8-byte interval is selected, 
the 8259A will 
automatically 
insert bits AO-A5. This 
leaves only A6-A 15 to be programmed by the user. 


The LSB of the interrupt·vector address is placed on the 
data bus during 
the second INTA pulse. Figure 9B 
shows the contents of the second interrupt-vector byte 
for both 4 and 8-byte intervals. 


The MSB of the interrupt-vector address is placed on the 
data bus during the third INTA pulse. Contents of the 
third interrupt-vector byte is shown in Figure 9C. 
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C. 
THIRD 
INTERRUPT 
VECTOR 
BYTE, 
MCsaO/8S 
MODE 


MCS.86188 
™ 
Mode 


When programmed in the MCS-86/88mode, the 8259A 
should 
only 
be used within 
an MCS-86 or MCS-88 
system. In this mode, the 8086/8088 
will handle inter- 
rupts in the format described earlier in the "8259A- 
808618088Overview". 


Upon interrupt in the MCS-86/88mode, the 8259A will 
output a single interrupt-vector byte to the data bus. 
This is in response to only two INTA pulses issued by 
the 808618088after the 8259A has raised INT high. 


The first INTA pulse is used only for set-up purposes in- 
ternal to the 8259A. As in the MCS-80/85mode, this set- 
up includes priority resolution and cascade mode oper- 
ations which will be covered later. Unlike the MCS-80/85 
mode, no CALL opcode is placed on the data bus. 


The second INTA pulse is used to enable the single 
interrupt-vector byte onto the data bus. The 808618088 
uses this interrupt-vector byte to select one of 256 inter- 
rupt "types" in 808618088memory. Interrupt type selec- 
tion for all eight IR levels is made when initially 
pro- 
gramming the 8259A. However, reference to only one in- 
terrupt type is needed for programming. The upper 5 bits 
of the interrupt vector byte are user definable. The lower 
3 bits are automatically inserted by the 8259A depend- 
ing upon the IR level. 


Contents of the interrupt-vector byte for 8086/8088 
type 
selection is put on the data bus during the second INTA 
pulse and is shown in Figure 10. 


IR 
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DO 
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3.2 INTERRUPT PRIORITIES 


A variety of modes and commands are available for con- 
trolling interrupt priorities of the 8259A. All of them are 
programmable, that is, they may be changed dynamic- 
ally under software control. With these modes and com- 
mands, many possibilities 
are conceivable, giving the 
user enough versatility 
for almost any interrupt con- 


trolled application. 


Fully Nested 
Mode 


The fully nested mode of operation is a general purpose 
priority mode. This mode supports a multilevel-interrupt 
structure in which priority order of all eight IR inputs are 
arranged from highest to lowest. 


Unless otherwise programmed, the fully nested mode is 
entered by default upon initialization. At this time, IROis 
assigned the highest priority through IR7 the lowest. 
The fully nested mode, however, is not confined to this 
IR structure alone. Once past initialization, other IR in- 
puts can be assigned highest priority also, keeping the 
multilevel-interrupt 
structure of the fully nested mode. 


Figure 11A-C shows some variations of the priority 
structures in the fully nested mode. 
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Figure 11. A-C. 
Some Variations 
01 Priority 
Structure 
in the 
Fully Nested 
Mode 


Further explanation of the fUlly nested mode, in this 
section, is linked with information of general 8259A in- 
terrupt operations. This is done to ease explanation to 
the user in both areas. 


In general, when an interrupt 
is acknowledged, 
the 
highest priority request is determined from the IRR (In- 
terrupt Request Register). The interrupt vector is then 
placed on the data bus. In addition, the corresponding 
bit in the ISR(In-Service Register) is set to designate the 
routine in service. This ISR bit remains set until an EOI 
(End-Of-Interrupt) command is issued to the 8259A. 
EOI's will be explained in greater detail shortly. 


In the fUlly nested mode, while an ISR bit is set, all fur- 
ther requests of the same or lower priority are inhibited 
from generating an interrupt to the microprocessor. A 
higher priority request, though, can generate an inter- 
rupt, thus vectoring program execution to its service 
routine. Interrupts are only acknowledged, however, if 
the microprocessor has previously executed an "Enable 
Interrupts" 
instruction. 
This is because the interrupt 
request pin on the microprocessor gets disabled auto- 
matically after acknowledgement of any interrupt. The 
assembly language instructions 
used to enable inter- 


rupts are "EI" for 8080Al8085Aand "STI" for 8086/8088. 
Interrupts can be disabled by using the instruction "DI" 
for 
8080AI 
8085A and "CLI" 
for 808618088.When a 
routine is completed a "return" instruction is executed, 
"RET" for 8080A/8085Aand "IRET" for 808618088. 


Figure 12 illustrates 
the correct 
usage of interrupt 
related instructions 
and the interaction 
of interrupt 
levels in the fully nested mode. 


Assuming the IR priority assignment for the example in 
Figure 12 is IROthe highest through IR7 the lowest. the 
sequence is as follows. During the main program, IR3 
makes a request. Since interrupts 
are enabled, the 
microprocessor is vectored to the IR3 service routine. 
During the IR3 routine, IR1 asserts a request. Since IR1 
has higher priority than IR3, an interrupt is generated. 
However, it is not acknowledged because the micro- 
processor disabled interrupts in response to the IR3 in- 
terrupt. The IR1 interrupt is not acknowledged until the 
"Enabie Interrupts" 
instruction 
is executed. Thus the 
IR3 routine has a "protected" 
section of code over 
which no interrupts (except non-maskable) are allowed. 
The IR1 routine has no such "protected" 
section since 
an "Enable Interrupts" instruction is the first one in its 
service routine. Note that in this example the IR1 re- 
quest must stay high untii it is acknowledged. This is 
covered in more depth in the "Interrupt 
Triggering" 


section. 


What is happening to the ISRregister? While in the main 
program, no ISR bits are set since there aren't any inter- 
rupts in service. When the IR3 interrupt is acknowl- 
edged, the ISR3 bit is set. When the IR1 interrupt is 
acknowledged, both the ISR1and the ISR3 bits are set, 
indicating that neither routine is complete. At this time, 
only IROcould generate an interrupt since it is the only 
input with a higher priority than those previously in ser· 
vice. To terminate the IR1 routine, the routine must 
inform the 8259A that it is complete by resetting. its ISR 
bit. 
It does this 
by executing an EOI command. A 


"return" 
instruction 
then transfers execution back to 


the IR3 routine. This allows IRO-IR2to interrupt the IR3 
routine again, since ISR3 is the highest ISR bit set. No 
further interrupts occur in the example so the EOI com- 
mand resets ISR3 and the "return" 
instruction causes 


the main program to resume at its pre·interrupt location, 
ending the example. 


A single 8259A is essentially always in the fUlly nested 
mode unless certain programming conditions disturb it. 
The following 
programming conditions can cause the 


8259A to go out of the high to low priority structure of 
the fUlly nested mode. 


• The automatic EOI mode 


• The special mask mode 


• A slave with a master not in the special fully nested 


mode 


These modes will 
be covered in more detail 
later, 


however, they are mentioned now so the user can be 
aware of them. As long as these program conditions 
aren't inacted, the fully nested mode remains undis- 
turbed. 


End of Interrupt 


Upon completion 
of an interrupt 
service routine the 


8259A needs to be notified so its ISR can be updated. 
This is done to keep track of which interrupt levels are in 
the process of being serviced and their relative priori- 
ties. Three different End-Of-Interrupt (EOI) formats are 
available for the user. These are: the non-specific EOI 
command, the specific 
EOI command, and the auto- 


matic EOI Mode. Selection of which EOIto use is depen· 
dent upon the interrupt operations the user wishes to 
perform. 


Non·Specific 
EOI Command 


A non-specific EOI command sent from the microproc- 
essor lets the 8259A know when a service routine has 
been completed, without specification of its exact inter- 
rupt level.The 8259Aautomatically determines the inter- 
rupt level and resets the correct bit in the ISR. 


To take advantage of the non-specific EOI the 8259A 
must be in a mode of operation in which it can predeter· 
mine in-service routine levels. For this reason the non- 
specific EOI command should' only be used when the 
most recent level acknowledged and serviced is always 
the highest priority level. When the 8259A receives a 
non-specific EOI command, it simply resets the highest 
priority ISR bit, thus confirming to the 8259A that the 
highest priority routine of the routines in service is 
finished. 


The main advantage of using the non-specific EOI com- 
mand is that IR level specification isn't necessary as in 
the 
"Specific 
EOI 
Command", 
covered 
shortly. 


However, special consideration should be taken when 
deciding to use the non·specific EOI. Here are two pro- 
gram conditions in which it is best not used: 


• Using the set priority command within an interrupt 


service routine. 


• Using a special mask mode. 


These conditions are covered in more detail in their own 
sections, but are listed here for the users reference. 


Specific 
EOI Command 


A specific' EOI command sent from the microprocessor 
lets the 8259A know when a service routine of a particu- 
lar interrupt 
level is completed. 
Unlike a non-specific 
EOI command, which automatically 
resets the highest 
priority 
ISR bit, a specific 
EOI command specifies an 


exact ISR bit to be reset. One of the eight IR levels of the 
8259A can be specified in the command. 


The reason the specific EOI command is needed, is to 
reset the ISR bit of a completed service routine when- 
ever the 8259A isn't able to automatically 
determine it. 


An example of this type of situation 
might be if the 
priorities of the interrupt levels were changed during an 
interrupt 
routine ("Specific 
Rotation"). 
In this case, if 
any other routines were in service at the same time, a 
non-specific EOI might reset the wrong ISR bit. Thus the 
specific EOI command is the best bet in this case, or for 
that matter, any time in which confusion 
of interrupt 
priorities may exist. The specific EOI command can be 
used in all conditions 
of 8259A operation, 
including 
those that prohibit non-specific EOI command usage. 


Automatic 
EOI Mode 


When programmed 
in the automatic 
EOI mode, the 
microprocessor no longer needs to issue a command to 
notify the 8259A it has completed an interrupt routine. 
The 8259A accomplishes 
this 
by performing 
a non- 
specific EOI automatically at the trailing edge of the last 
INTA 
pulse 
(third 
pulse 
in 
MCS-80/85, second 
in 
MCS-86). 


The obvious advantage of the automatic EOI mode over 
the other 
EOI command 
is no command 
has to be 


issued. 
In general, this 
simplifies 
programming 
and 
lowers code requirements within interrupt routines. 


However, special consideration 
should be taken when 
deciding 
to use the automatic 
EOI mode because it 
disturbs 
the fully nested mode. In the automatic 
EOI 
mode the ISR bit of a routine in service is reset right 
after it's acknowledged, thus leaving no designation in 
the ISR that a sevice routine is being executed. If any in- 
terrupt request occurs during this time (and interrupts 
are enabled) it will get serviced regardless of its priority, 
low or high. The problem of "over nesting" 
may also 
happen in this situation. "Over nesting" 
is when an IR 


input keeps interrupting its own routine, resulting in un- 
necessary stack pushes which could fill the stack in a 
worst case condition. This is not usually a desired form 
of operation! 


So what good is the automatic EOI mode with problems 
like those just covered? Well, again, like the other EOls, 
selection 
is dependent upon the application. 
If inter- 
rupts are controlled at a predetermined rate, so as not to 
cause the problems 
mentioned above, the automatic 
EOI mode works perfect just the way it is. However, if in- 
terrupts 
happen sporadically 
at an indeterminate 
rate, 
the automatic EOI mode should only be used under the 
following guideline: 


• When using the automatic EOI mode with an inde- 


terminate interrupt rate, the microprocessor should 
keep its interrupt 
request input disabled 
during 


execution of service routines. 


By doing this, higher priority interrupt levels will be ser- 
viced only after the completion of a routine in service. 
This gUideline restores the fUlly nested structure 
in 


regards to the IRR; however, a routine in-service can't be 
interrupted. 


Automatic 
Rotation - 
Equal Priority 


Automatic 
rotation of priorities 
serves in applications 
where the interrupting 
devices are of equal priority, 


such as communications 
channels. The concept is that 


once a peripheral is serviced, all other equal priority 
peripherals 
should be given a chance to be serviced 
before the original peripheral is serviced again. This is 
accomplished 
by automatically 
assigning a peripheral 
the lowest priority after being serviced Thus, in worst 
case, the device would 
have to wait 
until 
all other 
devices are serviced before tieing serviced again. 


There are two 
methods of accomplishing 
automatic 
rotation. 
One is used in conjunction 
with 
the 
non- 


specific 
EOI, "rotate 
on non-specific 
EOI command". 


The other is used with the automatic EOI mode, "rotate 
in automatic EOI mode". 


Rotate on Non-Specific 
EOI Command 


When 
the 
rotate 
on 
non-specific 
EOI command 
is 


issued, the highest ISR bit is reset as in a normal non- 
specific EOI command. After it's reset though, the cor- 
responding IR level is assigned lowest priority. Other IR 
priorities 
rotate to conform 
to the fUlly nested mode 


based on the newly assigned low priority 


Figures 13A and B show how the rotate on non-specific 
EOI command 
effects 
the 
interrupt 
priorities. 
Let's 
assume the IR priorities 
were assigned with 
IRO the 
highest and IR? the lowest, as in 13A. IR6 and IR4 are 
already in service but neither is completed. 
Being the 
higher priority 
routine, IR4 is necessarily 
the routine 
being executed. During the IR4 routine a rotate on non- 
specific EOI command is executed. When this happens, 
bit 4 in the ISR is reset. IR4 then becomes the lowest 
priority and IR5 becomes the highest as in 13B. 
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Rotate in Automatic 
EOI Mode 


The rotate in automatic EOI mode works much like the 
rotate on non-specific 
EOI command. The main differ- 
ence is that priority rotation is done automatically 
after 


the last INTA pulse of an interrupt request. To enter or 
exit this mode a rotate-in-automatic-EOI set command 
and rotate-in-automatic-EOI clear command is provided. 
After that, no commands are needed as with the normal 
automatic EOI mode. However, it must be remembered, 
when using any form of the automatic EOI mode, spe- 
cial consideration should be taken. Thus, the guideline 
for the automatic EOI mode also stands for the rotate in 
automatic EOI mode. 


Specific 
Rotation 
- 
Specific 
Priority 


Specific rotation gives the user versatile capabilities in 
interrupt controlled operations. It serves in those ap- 
plications in which a specific device's interrupt priority 
must be altered. As opposed to automatic 
rotation 
which automatically sets priorities, specific rotation is 
completely 
user controlled. That is, the user selects 
which 
interrupt 
level is to receive lowest or highest 
priority. This can be done during the main program or 
within 
interrupt 
routines. Two specific 
rotation com- 
mands are available to the user, the "set priority com- 
mand" and the "rotate on specific EOI command." 


Set 
Priority 
Command 


The set priority 
command allows the programmer to 
assign an IR level the lowest priority. All other interrupt 
levels will conform to the fUlly nested mode based on 
the newly assigned low priority. 


An example of how the set priority command works is 
shown in Figures 14A and 14B. These figures show the 
status of the ISR and the reiative priorities of the inter- 
rupt levels before and after the set priority command. 
Two interrupt 
routines are shown to be in service in 
Figure 14A. Since IR2 is the highest 
priority, 
it is 
necessarily the routine being executed. During the IR2 
routine, priorities are altered so that IR5 is the highest. 
This is done simply by issuing the set priority command 
to the 8259A. In this case, the command specifies IR4as 
being the lowest priority. The result of this set priority 
command is shown in Figure 14B. Even though IR7 now 
has higher priority than IR2, it won't be acknowledged 
until the IR2 routine is finished (via EOI).This is because 
priorities are only resolved upon an interrupt request or 
an interrupt acknowledge sequence. If a higher priority 
request occurs during the IR2 routine, then priorities are 
resolved and the highest will be acknowledged. 
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When completing 
a service routine in which the set 
priority 
command is used, the correct 
EOI must be 
issued. The non·specific 
EOI command shouldn't 
be 
used in the same routine as a set priority command. 
This is because the non-specific EOI command resets 
the highest ISR bit, which, when using the set priority 
command, is not always the most recent routine in ser· 
vice. The automatic EOI mode, on the other hand, can be 
used with the set priority command. This is because it 
automatically 
performs a non-specific 
EOI before the 
set priority command can be issued. The specific 
EOI 
command is the best bet in most cases when using the 
set priority command within a routine. By resetting the 
specific ISR bit of a routine being completed, confusion 
is eliminated. 


Rotate 
on Specific 
EOI Command 


The rotate on specific EOI command is literally a com· 
bination of the set priority command and the specific 
EOI command. Like the set priority command, a speci- 
fied IR level is assigned lowest priority. Like the specific 
EOI command, a specified level will be reset in the ISR. 
Thus the rotate on specific EOIcommand accomplishes 
both tasks in only one command. 


If it is not necessary to change IR priorities prior to the 
end of an interrupt routine, then this command is advan· 
tageous. For an EOI command must be executed any- 
way (unless in the automatic EOI mode), so why not do 
both at the same time? 


Interrupt 
Masking 


Disabling or enabling interrupts can be done by other 
means than just controlling the microprocessor's 
inter- 
rupt request pin. The 8259A has an IMR (Interrupt Mask 
Register) which enhances interrupt control capabilities. 
Rather than all interrupts being disabled or enabled at 
the same time, the IMR allows individual IR masking. 
The IMR is an 8-bit register, bits 0-7 directly correspond 
to IRO-IR7.Any IR input can be masked by writing to the 
IMR and setting the appropriate bit. Likewise, any IR in· 
put can be enabled by clearing the correct IMR bit. 


There are various uses for masking off individual IR in- 
puts. One example is when a portion of a main routine 
wishes only to be interrupted 
by specific 
interrupts. 


Another might be disabling higher priority interrupts for 
a portion of a lower priority service routine. The possi- 
bilities are many. 


When an interrupt occurs while its IMR bit is set, it isn't 
necessarily forgotten. 
For, as stated earlier, the IMR 
acts only on the output of the IRR. Evenwith an IR input 
masked it is still possible to set the IRR. Thus, when 
resetting an IMR, if its IRR bit is set it will then generate 
an interrupt. This is providing, of course, that other 
priority factors are taken into consideration and the IR 
request remains active. If the IR request is removed 
before the IMR is reset, no interrupt will be acknowl- 
edged. 


Special 
Mask 
Mode 


In various cases, it may be desirable to enable interrupts 
of a lower priority than the routine in service. Or, in other 
words, allow lower priority devices to generate inter· 
rupts. However, in the fully nested mode, all IR levels of 


priority below the routine in service are inhibited. So 
what can be done to enable them? 


Well, one method could be using an EOI command 
before the actual completion of a routine in service. But 
beware, doing this may cause an "over nesting" prob· 
lem, similar to in the automatic EOI mode. In addition, 
resetting an ISR bit is irreversible by software control, 
so lower priority IR levels could only be later disabled by 
setting the IMR. 


A much better solution is the special mask mode. Work- 
ing in conjunction with the IMR,the special mask mode 
enables interrupts from all levels except the level in ser- 
vice. This is done by masking the level that is in service 
and then issuing the special mask mode command. 
Once the special mask mode is set, it remains in effect 
until reset. 


Figure 15 shows how to enable lower priority interrupts 
by using the Special Mask Mode (SMM). Assume that 
IROhas highest priority when the main program is inter- 
rupted by IR4. In the IR4 service routine an enable inter- 
rupt instruction 
is executed. This only allows higher 
priority interrupt requests to interrupt IR4 in the normal 
fully nested mode. Further in the IR4 routine, bit 4 of the 
IMR is masked and the special mask mode is entered. 
Priority operation is no longer in the fully nested mode. 
All interrupt levels are enabled except for IR4. To leave 
the special mask mode, the sequence is executed in 
reverse. 


I 


EI OR 5TI 


I 


I 


SET SMM 


I 


Precautions must be taken when exiting an interrupt 
service routine which has used the special mask mode. 
A non-specific EOI command can't be used when in the 
special mask mode. This is because a non-specific 
won't clear an ISR bit of an interrupt which is masked 
when in the special mask mode. In fact, the bit will ap- 
pear invisible. 
If the special mask mode is cleared 


before an EOI command is issued a non-specific EOI 
command can be used. This could be the case in the ex- 
ample shown in Figure 15, but, to avoid any confusion 
it's best to use the specific 
EOI whenever using the 


special mask mode. 


It must be remembered that the special mask mode ap- 
plies to all masked levels when set. Take, for instance, 
IR1 interrupting IR4 in the previous example. If this hap- 
pened while in the special mask mode, and the IR1 
routine masked itself, all interrupts would be enabled 
except IR1 and IR4 which are masked. 


3.3 INTERRUPT 
TRIGGERING 


There are two classical ways of sensing an active inter- 
rupt request: a level sensitive input or an edge sensitive 
input. The 8259A gives the user the capability for either 
method with the edge triggered mode and the level trig- 
gered mode. Selection of one of these interrupt trigger- 
ing methods is done during the programmed initializa- 
tion of the 8259A. 


Level Triggered 
Mode 


When in the level triggered mode the 8259A will recog- 
nize any active (high) level on an IR Input as an interrupt 
request. If the IR input remains active after an EOI com- 
mand has been issued (resetting its ISR bit), another in· 
terrupt will be generated. This is providing of course, the 
processor INT pin is enabled. Unless repetitious inter· 
rupt generation is desired, the IR input must be brought 
to an inactive state before an EOIcommand is issued in 
its service routine. However, it must not go inactive so 
soon that it disobeys the necessary timing 
require- 


ments shown in Figure 16. Note that the request on the 
IR input must remain until after the falling edge of the 
first INTA pulse. If on any IR input, the request goes 
inactive before the first 
INTA pulse, the 8259A will 


respond as if IR7 was active. In any design in which 
there's a possibility of this happening, the IR7 default 
feature can be used as a safeguard. This can be accom· 
plished by using the IR7 routine as a "clean·up routine" 
which might recheck the 8259A status or merely return 
program execution to its pre-interrupt location. 


Depending upon the particular design and application, 
the level triggered mode has a number of uses. For one, 
it provides for repetitious interrupt generation. This is 
useful in cases when a service routine needs to be con· 
tinually executed until the interrupt request goes inac- 
tive. Another possible advantage of the level triggered 
mode is it allows for "wire·OR'ed" interrupt requests. 
That is, a number of interrupt requests using the same 
IR input. This can't be done in the edge triggered mode, 
for if a device makes an interrupt request while the IR in- 
put is high (from another request), its transition will be 
"shadowed". Thus the 8259Awon't recognize further in· 
terrupt requests because its IR input is already high. 
Note that when a "wire-OR'ed" scheme is used, the ac· 


tual requesting device has to be determined by the soft· 
ware in the service routine. 


Caution should be taken when using the automatic EOI 
mode and the level triggered mode together. Since in 
the automatic EOI mode an EOI is automatically per· 
formed at the end of the interrupt acknowledge se· 
quence, if the processor enables interrupts while an IR 
input is still high, an interrupt will occur immediately. To 
avoid this situation interrupts should be kept disabled 
until the end of the service routine or until the IR input 
returns low. 


Edge Triggered Mode 


When in the edge triggered mode, the 8259A will only 
recognize interrupts if generated by an inactive (low) to 
active (high) transition on an IR input. The edge trig· 
gered mode incorporates an edge lockout method of 
operation. This means that after the rising edge of an 
interrupt request and the acknowledgement of the reo 
quest, the positive ievel of the IR input won't generate 
further interrupts on this level. The user needn't worry 
about quickly removing the request after acknowledge· 
ment in fear of generating further interrupts as might be 
the case in the level triggered mode. Before another in· 
terrupt can be generated the IR input must return to the 
inactive state. 


Referring back to Figure 16,the timing requirements for 
interrupt triggering is shown. Like the level triggered 
mode, in the edge triggered mode the request on the IR 
input must remain active until after the falling edge of 
the first INTA pulse for that particular interrupt. Unlike 
the level triggered mode, though, after the interrupt 
request is acknowledged its IRRlatch is disarmed. Only 
after the IR input goes inactive will the IRR latch again 
become armed, making it ready to receive another inter- 
rupt request (in the level triggered mode, the IRRlatch is 
always armed). Because of the way the edge triggered 
mode functions, it is best to use a positive level with a 
negative pulse to trigger the IR requests. With this type 
of input, the trailing edge of the pulse causes the inter- 
rupt and the maintained positive level meets the neces- 
sary timing requirements (remaining high until after the 
interrupt acknowledge occurs). Note that the IR7default 


feature mentioned in the "level triggered mode" section 
also works for the edge triggered mode. 


Depending upon the particular design and application, 
the edge triggered mode has various uses. Because of 
its edge lockout operation, it is best used in those 
applications where repetitious interrupt generation isn't 
desired. It is also very useful in systems where the inter- 
rupt request is a pulse (this should be in the form of a 
negative pulse to the 8259A). Another possible advan- 
tage is that it can be used with the automatic EOI mode 
without the cautions in the level triggered mode. Over- 
all, in most cases, the edge triggered mode simplifies 
operation for the user, since the duration of the interrupt 
request at a positive level is not usually a factor. 


3.4 INTERRUPTSTATUS 


By means of software control, the user can interrogate 
the status of the 8259A. This allows the reading of the 
internal interrupt registers, which may prove useful for 
interrupt control during service routines. It also pro- 
vides for a modified status poll method of device moni- 
toring, by using the poll command. This makes the 
status of the internal IR inputs available to the user via 
software control. The poll command offers an alterna- 
tive to the interrupt vector method, especially for those 
cases when more than 64 interrupts are needed. 


Reading Interrupt Registers 


The contents of each 8-bit interrupt register, IRR, ISR, 
and IMR, can be read to update the user's program on 
the present status of the 8259A.This can be a versatile 
tool in the decision making process of a service routine, 
giving the user more control over interrupt operations. 
Before delving into the actual process of reading the 
registers, let's briefly review their general descriptions: 


IRR(Interrupt 
Specifies all interrupt levels reo 


Request Register) 
questing service. 


ISR (In'Service 
Specifies 
all 
interrupt 
levels 
Register) 
which are being serviced. 


IMR (Interrupt 
Specifies all interrupt levels that 
Mask Register) 
are masked. 


To read the contents of the IRR or ISR, the user must 
first issue the appropriate read register command (read 
IRR or read ISR) to the 8259A. Then by applying a RD 
pulse to the 8259A (an INput instruction), the contents 
of the desired register can be acquired. There is no need 
to issue a read register command every time the IRR or 
ISR is to be read. Once a read register command is 
received by the 8259A, it "remembers" which register 
has been selected. Thus, all that is necessary to read 
the contents of the same register more than once is the 
RD pulse and the correct addressing (AO= 0, explained 
in "Programming the 8259A"). Upon initialization, 
the 
seiection of registers defaults to the IRR.Some caution 
should be taken when using the read register command 
in a system that supports several levels of interrupts. If 
the higher priority routine causes an interrupt between 
the read register command and the actual input of the 
register contents, there's no guarantee that the same 
register will be selected when it returns. Thus it is best 
in such cases to disable interrupts during the operation. 


Reading the contents of the IMR Is different than read- 
ing the IRR or ISR. A read register command is not 
necessary when reading the IMR. This is because the 
IMR can be addressed directly for both reading and 
writing. Thus all that the 8259A requires for reading the 
IMR is a RD pulse and the correct addressing (AO= 1, 
explained in "Programming the 8259A"). 


Poll Command 


As mentioned towards the beginning of this application 
note, there are two methods of servicing peripherals: 
status polling and Interrupt servicing. For most applica- 
tions 
the interrupt 
service method is best. This is 
because it requires the least amount of CPU time, thus 
increasing system throughput. However, for certain ap- 
plications, the status poll method may be desirable. 


For this reason, the 8259A supports polling operations 
with the poll command. As opposed to the conventional 
method of polling, the poll command offers improved 
device servicing and increased throughput. Rather than 
having the processor poll each peripheral in order to 
find the actual device requiring service, the processor 
polls the 8259A.This allows the use of all the previously 
mentioned priority modes and commands. Additionally, 
both polled and interrupt methods can be used within 
the same program. 


To use the poll command the processor must first have 
its interrupt request pin disabled. Once the poll com- 
mand is issued, the 8259A will treat the next (CS quali- 
fied) RDpulse issued to it (an INput instruction) as an in- 
terrupt acknowledge. It will then set the appropriate bit 
in the ISR,if there was an interrupt request, and enable a 
special 
word onto the data bus. This word shows 
whether an interrupt 
request has occurred and the 
highest 
priority 
level requesting 
service. Figure 
17 
shows the contents of the "poll word" whi.ch is read by 
the processor. Bits WO-W2 convey the binary code of 
the highest priority level requesting service. Bit I desig- 
nates whether or not an interrupt request is present. If 
an interrupt request is present, bit I will equal 1. If there 
isn't an interrupt request at all, bit I will equal 0 and bits 
WO-W2 will be set to ones. Service to the requesting 
device is achieved by software decoding the poll word 
and branching to the appropriate service routine. Each 


time the 8259A is to be polled, the poll command must 
be written before reading the poll word. 


The poll command is useful in various situations. For in- 
stance, it's a good alternative when memory is very 
limited, because an interrupt-vector table isn't needed. 
Another use for the poll command is when more than 64 
interrupt levels are needed (64 is the limit when cascad- 
ing 8259's). The only limit of interrupts using the poll 
command is the number of 8259's that can be addressed 
in a particular system. Still another application of the 
poll command might be when the INT or INTA signals 
are not available. This might be the case in a large 
system where a processor on one card needs to use an 
8259A on a different card. In this instance, the poll com- 
mand is the only way to monitor the interrupt devices 
and still 
take advantage of the 8259A's prioritizing 


features. For those cases when the 8259A is using the 
poll command only and not the interrupt method, each 
8259A must receive an initialization sequence (interrupt 
vector). This must be done even though the interrupt 
vector features of the 8259A are not used. In this case, 
the 
interrupt 
vector 
specified 
in 
the 
initialization 
sequence could be a "fake". 
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3.5 INTERRUPT 
CASCADING 


As mentioned earlier, more than one 8259A can be used 
to expand the priority interrupt scheme to up to 64 levels 
without additional hardware. This method for expanded 
interrupt capability is called "cascading". 
The 8259A 
supports cascading operations with the cascade mode. 
Additionally, the special fully nested mode and the buf- 
fered mode are avaiiable for increased flexibility 
when 
cascading 8259A's in certain applications. 


Cascade 
Mode 


When programmed in the cascade mode, basic opera· 
tion consists of one 8259A acting as a master to the 
others which are serving as slaves. Figure 18 shows a 
system containing a master and two slaves, providing a 
total of 22 interrupt levels. 


A specific 
hardware set·up is required to establish 
operation in the cascade mode. With Figure 18 as a ref- 
erence, note that the master is designated by a high on 
the SP/EN pin, while the SP/EN pins of the slaves are 
grounded (this can also be done by software, see buf- 
fered mode). Additionally, the INT output pin of each 
slave is connected to an IR input pin of the master. The 
CASO-2 pins for all 8259A's are paralleled. These pins 
act as outputs when the 8259A is a master and as inputs 
for the slaves. Serving as a private 8259A bus, they con- 
trol which slave has control of the system bus for inter- 
rupt vectoring operation with the processor. All other 
pins are connected as in normal operation (each 8259A 
receives an INTA pulse). 
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Besides hardware set-up requirements, all 8259A's must 
be software programmed to work in the cascade mode. 
Programming the cascade mode is done during the in· 
itialization of each 8259A.The 8259Athat is selected as 
master must receive specification during its initializa- 
tion as to which of its IR inputs are connected to a 
slave's INT pin. Each slave 8259A, on the other hand, 
must be designated during its initialization with an ID (0 
through 7)corresponding to which of the master's IR in- 
puts its INT pin is connected to. This is all necessary so 
the CASO-2 pins of the masters will be able to address 
each individual slave. Note that as in normal operation, 
each 8259A must also be initialized to give its IR inputs 
a unique interrupt vector. More detail on the necessary 
programming of the cascade mode is explained in "Pro- 
gramming the 8259A". 


Now, with background information on both hardware 
and software for the cascade mode, let's go over the 
sequence of events that occur during a valid interrupt 
request from a slave. Suppose a slave IR input has 
received an interrupt request. Assuming this request is 
higher priority than other requests and in-service levels 
on the slave, the slave's INT pin is driven high. This 
signals the master of the request by causing an inter- 
rupt request on a designated IR pin of the master. Again, 
assuming that this request to the master is higher priori- 
ty than other master requests and in-service levels 
(possibly from other slaves), the master's INT pin is 
pulled high, interrupting the processor. 


The interrupt acknowledge sequence appears to the 
processor the same as the non-cascading interrupt 
acknowledge sequence; however, it's different among 
the 8259A's. The first 
INTA pulse is used by all the 
8259A's for internal set-up purposes and, if in the 
8080/8085 
mode, the master will place the CALL opcode 
on the data bus. The first INTA pulse also signals the 
master to place the requesting slave's ID code on the 
CAS lines. This turns control over to the slave for the 
rest of the interrupt acknowledge sequence, placing the 


appropriate 
pre-programmed interrupt 
vector on the 
data bus, completing the interrupt request. 


During the interrupt acknowledge sequence, the cor- 
responding ISR bit of both the master and the slave get 
set. This means two EOI commands must be issued (if 
not in the automatic EOI mode), one for the master and 
one for the slave. 


Special consideration 
should be taken when mixed 
interrupt requests are assigned to a master 8259A; that 
is, when some of the master's IR inputs are used for 
slave interrupt requests and some are used for individ- 
ual interrupt 
requests. In this type of structure, 
the 
master's IRO must not be used for a slave. This is 
because when an IR input that isn't initialized as a slave 
receives an interrupt request, the CASO-2 lines won't be 
activated, thus staying in the default condition address· 
ing for IRO(slave IRO).If a slave is connected to the 
master's 
IRO when a non-slave interrupt 
occurs on 
another master IR input, erroneous conditions 
may 


result. Thus IROshould be the last choice when assign- 
ing slaves to IR inputs. 


Special Fully Nested Mode 


Depending on the application, changes in the nested 
structure of the cascade mode may be desired. This is 
because the nested structure of a slave 8259A differs 
from that of the normal fully nested mode. In the cas- 
cade mode, if a slave receives a higher priority interrupt 
request than one which is in service (through the same 
slave), it won't be recognized by the master. This is 
because the master's ISRbit is set, ignoring all requests 
of equal or lower priority. ThUS,in this case, the higher 
priority slave interrupt won't be serviced until after the 
master's ISR bit is reset by an EOI command. This is 
most likely after the completion of the lower priority 
routine. 


If the user wishes to have a truly fUlly nested structure 
within a slave 8259A, the special fully nested mode 
should be used. The special fully nested mode is pro- 


grammed in the master only. This is done during the 
master's 
initialization. 
In this 
mode the master will 
ignore only those interrupt 
requests of lower priority 
than the set ISR bit and will respond to all requests of 
equal or higher priority. Thus if a slave receives a higher 
priority request than one in service, it will be recognized. 
To insure proper interrupt 
operation when using the 
special fully nested mode, the software must determine 
if any other slave interrupts are still in service before 
issuing an EOI command to the master. This is done by 
resetting the appropriate slave ISR bit with an EOI and 
then reading its ISR. If the ISR contains all zeros, there 
aren't any other interrupts from the slave in service and 
an EOI command can be sent to the master. If the ISR 
isn't all zeros, an EOI command shouldn't be sent to the 
master. Clearing the master's ISR bit with an EOI com- 
mand while there are still 
slave interrupts 
in service 
would allow lower priority interrupts to be recognized at 
the master. An example of this process is shown in the 
second application in the "Applications 
Examples" sec- 
tion. 


Buffered Mode 


The buffered mode is useful in large systems where buf- 
fering is required on the data bus. Although not limited 
to only 8259A cascading, it's most pertinent in this use. 
In the buffered mode, whenever the 8259A's data bus 
output is enabled, its SP/EN pin will go low. This signal 
can be used to enable data transfer through a buffer 
transceiver in the required direction. 


Figure 19 shows a conceptual diagram of three 8259A's 
in cascade, each slave is controlling an individual 8286 
8·bit bidirectional 
bus driver by means of the buffered 
mode. Note the pull-up on the SP/EN. It is used to 
enable data transfer to the 8259A for its initial program- 
ming. When data transfer is to go from the 8259A to the 
processor, SP/EN will go low; otherwise, it will be high. 


A question should arise, however, from the fact that the 
SP/EN pin is used to designate a master from a slave; 


how can it be used for both master·slave selection and 
buffer control? The answer to this is the provision for 
software programmable master·slave selection when in 
the buffer mode. The buffered mode Is selected during 
each 8259A's initialization. 
At the same time, the user 
can assign each individual 8259A as a master or slave 
(see "Programming the 8259A"). 


4. PROGRAMMING THE 8259A 


Programming the 8259A is accomplished by using two 
types 
of 
command 
words: 
Initialization 
Command 
Words 
(ICWs) 
and 
Operational 
Command 
Words 
(OCWs). All the modes and commands explained in the 
previous section, "Operation 
of the 8259A", are pro- 


grammable using the ICWs and OCWs (see Appendix A 
for cross reference). The ICWs are issued from the proc- 
essor in a sequential format and are used to set-up the 
8259A in an initial state of operation. The OCWs are 
issued as needed to vary and control 8259A operation. 


Both ICWs and OCWs are sent by the processor to the 
8259A via the data bus (8259A CS= 0, WR = 0). The 
8259A distinguishes 
between the different 
ICWs and 
OCWs by the state of its AOpin (controlled by processor 
addressing), the sequence they're issued in (ICWs only), 
and some dedicated bits among the ICWs and OCWs. 
Those bits which are dedicated are indicated so by fixed 
values (0 or 1) in the corresponding 
ICW or OCW pro- 


gramming 
formats 
which are covered shortly. 
Note, 


when 
issuing 
either 
ICWs or OCWs, the 
interrupt 
request pin of the processor should be disabled. 


4.1 INITIALIZATION COMMAND WORDS (ICWs) 


Before normal operation can begin, each 8259A in a 
system must be initialized by a sequence of two to four 
programming 
bytes called 
ICWs (Initialization 
Com- 
mand Words). The ICWs are used to set-up the neces- 
sary conditions and modes for proper 8259A operation. 
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Figure 20 shows the initialization 
flow of the 8259A. 
Both ICW1 and ICW2 must be issued for any form of 
8259A operation. However, ICW3 and ICW4 are used 
only if designated so in ICW1. Determining the neces- 
sity and use of each ICW is covered shortly in individual 
groupings. Note that, once intialized, if any program- 
ming changes within the ICWs are to be made, the entire 
ICW sequence must be reprogrammed, not just an indi- 
viduallCW. 


Certain internal set-up conditions occur automatically 
within the 8259A after the first ICW has been issued. 
These are: 


A. Sequencer logic is set to accept the remain ng ICWs 


as designated in ICW1. 


B. The ISR(In-Service Register) and IMR (Interrupt Mask 


Register) are both cleared. 


C. The special mask mode is reset. 


D. The rotate in automatic EOI mode flip-flop is cleared. 


E. The IRR (Interrupt Request Register) is selected for 


the read register command. 


F. If the IC4 bit equals 0 in ICW1,all functions in ICW4 


are cleared; 8080/8085 
mode is selected by default. 


G. The fUlly nested mode is entered with an initial prior· 
ity assignment of IROhighest through IR7 lowest. 


H. The edge sense latch of each IR priority 
cell is 


cleared, thus requiring a low to high transition 
to 


generate an interrupt (edge triggered mode effected 
only). 


The ICW programming format, 
Figure 21, shows bit 


designation and a short definition of each ICW. With the 
ICW format as reference, the functions of each ICW will 
now be explained individually. 
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ICW1 
and ICW2 


Issuing ICW1 and ICW2 is the minimum amount of pro- 
gramming needed for any type of 8259A operation. The 
majority of bits within these two ICWsare used to desig- 
nate the interrupt vector starting address. The remain- 
ing bits serve various purposes. Description of the ICW1 
and ICW2 bits is as follows: 


IC4: 
The IC4 bit is used to designate to the 8259A 
whether or not ICW4 will be issued. If any of 
the ICW4 operations are to be used, ICW4 
must equal 1. If they aren't used, then ICW4 
needn't be issued and IC4 can equal O. Note 
that if IC4= 0, the 8259Awill assume operation 
in the MCS-80/85mode. 


SNGL: 
The SNGL bit is used to designate whether or 
not the 8259A is to be used alone or in the cas- 
cade mode. If the cascade mode is desired, 
SNGL must equal O. In doing this, the 8259A 
will accept ICW3for further cascade mode pro- 
gramming. If the 8259A is to be used as the 
single 8259A within a system, the SNGL bit 
must equal 1; ICW3 won't be accepted. 


ADI: 
The ADI bit is used to specify the address in- 
terval for the MCS-80/85mode. If a 4-byte ad- 
dress interval is to be used, ADI must equal 1. 
For an 8-byte address interval, ADI must equal 
O.The state of ADI is ignored when the 8259A 
is in the MCS-86/88mode. 


LTIM: 
The LTIM bit is used to select between the two 
IR input triggering modes. If LTIM= t, the level 
triggered mode is selected. If LTIM= 0, the 
edge triggered mode is selected. 


A5-A15: The A5-A15 bits are used to select the inter- 
rupt vector address when in the MCS-80/85 
mode. There are two programming formats 
that can be used to do this. Which one is im- 
plemented depends upon the selected address 
interval (ADI). If ADI is set for the 4-byte inter- 
val, then the 8259A will automatically 
insert 


AO-A4 (AO, A1=0 
and A2, A3, A4= IRO-7). 


Thus A5-A15 must be user selected by pro- 
gramming the A5-A15 bits with the desired ad- 
dress. If ADI is set for the 8-byte interval, then 
AO-A5 are automatically 
inserted 
(AO, A1, 
A2=0 
and A3, A4, A5=IRO-7). This leaves 
A6-A15 to be selected by programming the 
A6-A 15 bits with the desired address. The 
state of bit 5 is ignored in the latter format. 


T3-T7: 
The T3-T7 bits are used to select the interrupt 
type when the MCS-86/88mode is used. The 
programming of T3-T7 selects the upper 5 
bits. The lower 3 bits are automatically 
in- 


serted, corresponding to the IR level causing 
the interrupt. The state of bits A5-A10 will be 
ignored when in the MCS-86/88mode. Estab- 
lishing the actual memory address of the inter- 
rupt is shown in Figure 22. 
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ICW3 


The 8259A will only accept ICW3 if programmed in the 
cascade mode (ICW1, SNGL= 0). ICW3 is used for 
specific 
programming within 
the cascade mode. Bit 


definition 
of ICW3 differs depending on whether the 
8259A is a master or a slave. Definition of the ICW3 bits 
is as follows: 


SO-7 
(Master): 


If the 8259A is a master (either when the 
SP/EN pin is tied high or in the buffered 
mode when MIS= 1 in ICW4), ICW3 bit defi- 
nition is SO-7,corresponding to "slave 0-7". 
These bits are used to establish which IR in- 
puts have slaves connected to them. A 1 
designates a slave, a 0 no slave. For exam- 
ple, if a slave was connected to IR3, the S3 
bit should be set to a 1. (SO)should be last 
choice for slave designation. 


If the 8259Ais a slave(either when the SP/EN 
pin is low or in the buffered mode when 
MIS= 0 in ICW4),ICW3 bit definition is used 
to establish its individual identity. The ID 
code of a particular slave must correspond 
to the number of the masters IR input it is 
connected to. For example, if a slave was 
connected to IR6 of the master, the slaves 
100-2 bits should be set to IDO= 0, 101= 1, 
and 102= 1. 


IDO-102 
(Slave): 


ICW4 


The 8259A will only accept ICW4 if it was selected in 
ICW1 (bit IC4= 1). Various modes are offered by using 
ICW4. Bit definition of ICW4 is as follows: 


"PM: 
The "PM bit allows for selection of either the 
MCS-80/85or MCS-86/88mode. If set as a 1 the 
MCS-86/88 mode 
is 
selected, 
if 
a 0, the 


MCS-80/85mode is selected. 


AEOI: 
The AEOI bit is used to select the automatic 
end 
of 
interrupt 
mode. 
If 
AEOI = 1, 
the 


automatic end of interrupt mode is selected. If 
AEOI= 0, it isn't selected; thus an EOI com· 
mand must be used during a service routine. 


MIS: 
The MIS bit is used in conjunction with the buf- 
fered mode. If in the buffered 
mode, MIS 


defines whether the 8259A is a master or a 
slave. When MIS is set to a 1, the 8259A 
operates as the master; when MIS is 0, it 
operates as a slave. If not programmed in the 
buffered mode, the state of the MIS bit is 
ignored. 


BUF: 
The BUF bit is used to designate operation in 
the buffered mode, thus controlling the use of 
the SP/EN pin. If BUF is set to a 1,the buffered 
mode is programmed and SP/EN is used as a 
transceiver enable output. If BUF is 0, the buf- 
fered mode isn't 
programmed and SP/EN is 


used for master/slave selection. Note if ICW4 
isn't programmed, SP/EN is used for master/ 
slave selection. 


SFNM: 
The SFNM bit designates 
selection 
of the 


special fully nested mode which is used in 
conjunction 
with the cascade mode. Only the 


master should be programmed in the special 
fully nested mode to assure a truly fully nested 
structure among the slave IR inputs. If SFNM 
Is set to a 1, the special fully nested mode is 
selected; if SFNM is 0, it is not selected. 


4.2 OPERATIONAL COMMAND WORD (OCWs) 


Once initialized by thEjICWs, the 8259A will most likely 
be operating in the fully nested mode. At this point, 
operation can be further controlled or modified by the 
use of 
ocws 
(Operation 
Command Words). Three 


ocws 
are available for programming various modes and 


commands. Unli~e the ICWs, the ocws 
needn't be in 
any type of sequential order. Rather, they are issued by 
the processor as needed within a program. 


Figure 23, the ocw 
programming format, shows the bit 


designation and short definition of each OCW. With the 
OCW format as reference, the functions of each OCW 
will be explained individually. 


OCW1 


OCW1 is used solely for 8259A masking operations. It 
provides a direct link to the IMR (Interrupt Mask Regis- 
ter). The processor can write to or read from the IMR via 
OCW1. The OCW1 bit definition is as fqllows: 


MO-M7: The MO-M7 bits are used to control the mask- 


ing of IR inputs. If an M bit is set to a 1, it will 
mask the corresponding IR input. A 0 clears 
the mask, thus enabling the IR input. These 
bits convey the same meaning when being 
read by the processor for status update. 


OCW2 


OCW2 is used for end of interrupt, automatic rotation, 
and specific rotation operations. Associated commands 
and modes of these operations (with the exception of 
AEOI initialization), are selected using the bits of OCW2 
in a combined fashion. 
Selection of a command or 
mode should be maqe with the corresponding table for 
OCW2 il'1 the OCW programming 
format (Figure 20), 


rather than on a bit by bit basis. However, for com- 
pleteness of explanation, bit definition 
of OCW2 is as 


follows: 


LO-L2: 
The LO-L2 bits are used to designate an inter- 
rupt level (O-7)to be acted upon for the opera- 
tion selected by the EOI, SL, and R bits of 
OCW2. The level designated 
will 
either 
be 
used to reset a specific 
ISR bit or to set a 


specific priority. The LO-L2 bits are enabled or 
disabled by the SL bit. 
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SOME OF THE TERMINOLOGY 
USED MAY DIFFER SLIGHTLY 
FROM 
EXISTING 
8259A 


DATA 
SHEETS. 
THIS 
IS DONE TO BETTER CLARIFY 
AND EXPLAIN 
THE PROGRAM· 


MING 
OF THE 8259A, THE OPERATIONAL 
RESULTS REMAIN 
THE SAME. 


The EOI bit is used for all end of interrupt com- 
mands (not automatic end of interrupt mode). 
If set to a 1, a form of an end of interrupt com- 
mand will be executed depending on the state 
of the SL and R bits. If EOI is 0, an end of inter· 
rupt command won't be executed. 


The SL bit is used to select a specific level for 
a given operation. If SL is set to a 1, the LO-L2 
bits are enabled. The operation selected by the 
EOI and 
R bits 
will 
be executed 
on 
the 
specified interrupt level. If SL is 0, the LO-L2 
bits are disabled. 


The R bit is used to control all 8259A rotation 
operations. If the R bit is set to a 1, a form of 
priority rotation will be executed depending on 
the state of SL and EOI bits. If R is 0, rotation 
won't be executed. 


OCW3 


OCW3 is used to issue various modes and commands to 
the 8259A. There are two main categories of operation 
associated with OCW3: interrupt 
status and interrupt 
masking. Bit definition of OCW3 is as follows: 


RIS: 
The RIS bit is used to select the ISRor IRR for 
the read register command. If RIS is set to 1, 
ISR is selected. If RIS is 0, IRR is selected. The 
state of the RIS is only honored if the RR bit is 
a 1. 


RR: 
The RR bit is used to execute the read register 
command. If RR is set to a 1, the read register 
command is issued and the state of RIS deter· 
mines the register to be read. If RR is 0, the 
read register command isn't issued. 


P: 
The P bit is used to issue the poll command. If 
P is set to a 1, the poll command is issued. If it 
is 0, the poll command isn't issued. The poll 
command will override a read register com· 
mand if set simultaneously. 


SMM: 
The SMM bit is used to set the special mask 
mode. If SMM is set to a 1, the special mask 
mode is selected. If it is 0, it is not selected. 
The state of the SMM bit is only honored if it is 
enabled by the ESMM bit. 


ESMM: 
The ESMM bit is used to enable or disable the 
effect of the SMM bit. If ESMM is set to a 1, 
SMM is enabled. If ESMM is 0, SMM is dis- 
abled. This bit is useful to prevent interference 
of mode and command selections in OCW3. 


5. APPLICATION 
EXAMPLES 


In this section, the 8259A is shown in three different ap- 
plication examples. The first is an actual design imple· 
mentation supporting an 8080A microprocessor system, 
"Power Fail/Auto Start with Battery Back-Up RAM". The 
second is a conceptual example of incorporating more 
than 64 interrupt levels in an 8080A or 8085A system, 
"78 Level Interrupt System". The third application 
is a 
conceptual design using an 8086 system, "Timer Con- 
trolled 
Interrupts". 
Although 
specific 
microprocessor 
systems are used in each example, these applications 
can be applied to either MCS-80, MCS·85, MCS-86, or 
MCS-88systems, providing the necessary hardware and 
software changes are made. Overall, these applications 
should serve as a useful guide, illustrating 
the various 
procedures in using the 8259A. 


5.1 
POWER 
FAIL/AUTO·START 
WITH 
BATTERY 
BACK·UP 
RAM 


The first application 
illustrates 
the 8259A used in an 
8080A system, supporting a battery back-up scheme for 
the RAM (Random Access Memory) in a microcomputer 
system. Such a scheme is important in numerical and 
process control applications. The entire microcomputer 
system 
could 
be supported 
by a 
battery 
back-up 
scheme, however, due to the large amount of current 
usually required and the fact that most machinery is not 
supported by an auxiliary power source, only the state 
of calculations and variables usually need to be saved. 
In the event of a loss of power, if these items are not 
already stored in RAM, they can be transferred there and 
saved using a simple battery back-up system. 


The vehicle 
used in this 
application 
is the 
Intel!!> 


SBC·80/20Single Board Computer. An 8259A is used in 
the SBC-80/20along with control lines helpful in imple- 
menting 
the 
power·down 
and automatic 
restart 
se- 


quence used in a battery back·up system. The SBC·80/20 
also contains user-selectable jumpers which allow the 
on-board RAM to be powered by a supply separate from 
the supply used for the non-RAM components. Also, the 
output of an undedicated latch is available to be con- 
nected to the IR inputs of the 8259A (the latch is cleared 
via an output port). In addition, an undedicated, buffered 
input line is provided, along with an input to the RAM 
decoder that will protect memory when asserted. 


The additional 
circuitry 
to 
be described 
was 
con· 


structed on an SBC-905 prototyping board. An SBC·635 
power supply was used to power the non-RAM section 
of the SBC·80/20while an external DC supply was used 
to simulate the back-up battery supplying power to the 
RAM. The SBC-635 was used since it provides an open 
collector 
ACLO output 
which 
indicates 
that the AC 
input line voltage is below 103/206 
VAC (RMS). 


The following is an example of a power·down and restart 
sequence that introduces the various power fail signals. 


1. An AC power failure occurs and the ACLO goes high 
(ACLO is pulled up by the battery supply). This indio 
cates that DC power will be reliable for at most 7.5 
ms. The power fail circutry generates a Power Fail In- 
terrupt (PFI) signal. This signal sets the pFj latch, 
which is connected to the IROinput of the 8259A, and 
sets the Power Fail Sense (PFS) latch. The state of 
this latch will indicate to the processor, upon reset, 
whether it is coming up from a power failure (warm 
start) or if it is coming up initially (cold start). 


2. The processor is interrupted by the 8259A when the 
PFI latch is set. This pushes the pre-power-down pro- 
gram counter onto the stack and calls the service 
routine for the IRO input. The IRO service routine 
saves the processor status and any other needed 
variables. 
The routine 
should 
end with 
a HALT 
instruction 
to minimize bus transitions. 


3. After a predetermined length of time (5 ms in this ex- 


ample) the power fail circuitry 
generates a Memory 


Protect (MPRO) signal. All processing for the power 
failure (inciuding the interrupt response delays) must 
be completed within this 5 ms window. The MPRO 
signal ensures that spurious transitions 
on the sys· 


tem control bus caused by power going down do not 
alter the contents of the RAM. 


4. DC power goes down. 


5. AC power returns. The power-on reset circuitry on the 


SBC-80/20 generates a system RESET. 


6. The processor reads the state of the PFS line to 
determine 
the appropriate 
start·up sequence. The 
PFS latch is cleared, the MPRO signal is removed, 
and the PFI latch driving IROis cleared by the Power 
Fail Sense Reset (PFSR)signal. The system then con- 
tinues from the pre-power-down location for a warm 
start by restoring the processor status and popping 
the pre·power-down program counter off the stack. 


\~--- 


Figure 25 shows the block diagram for the system. 
Notice that the RAM, the RAM decoder, and the power- 
down circuitry are powered by the battery supply. 


The schematic 
of the power-down circuitry 
and the 


SBC-80/20interface is shown in Figure 26. The design is 
very straightforward and uses CMOS logic to minimize 
the battery current requirements. The cold start switch 
is necessary to ensure that during a cold start, the PFS 
line is indicating "cold start" sense (PFS high). Thus, for 


a cold start, the cold start switch is depressed during 
power on. After that, no further action is needed. Notice 
that the PFi signal sets the on-board PFI latch. The out- 
put of this latch drives the 8259A IROinput. This latch is 
cleared during the restart routine by executing an OUT- 
put D4H instruction. The state of the PFS line may be 
read on the least significant data bus line (DBO)by exe- 
cuting an INput D4H instruction. An 8255 port (8255#1, 
port C, bit 0) is used to control the PFSR line. 
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The fully nested mode for the 8259A is used in its initial 
state to ensure the IRa always has the highest priority. 
The remaining IR inputs can be used for any other pur· 
pose in the system. The only constraint is that the ser- 
vice routines must enable interrupts as early as possi- 
ble. Obviously, this is to ensure that the power-down in- 
terrupt does not have to wait for service. If a rotating 
priority 
scheme is desired, another 8259A could be 


added as a slave and be programmed to operate in a 
rotating mode. The master would remain in the initial 
state of the fully nested mode so that the IRa still re- 
mains the highest priority input. 


The software to support the power-down circuitry 
is 


shown in Figure 27. The flow for each label will be 
discussed. 


After any system reset, the processor starts execution 
at location aaaaH (STARl). The PFS status is read and 
execution is transferred to CSTART if PFS indicates a 
cold start (i.e., someone is depressing the cold start 
switch) or WSTART if a warm start is indicated (PFS 
LOW). CSTART is the start of the user's program. The 
Stack Pointers (SP) and device initialization 
were in- 
cluded just to remind the reader that these must occur. 
The first EI instruction must appear after the 8259A has 
received its initialization 
sequence. The 8259A (and 


other devices) are initialized in the INIT subroutine. 


When a power failure occurs, execution is vectored by 
the 8259A to REGSAV by way of the jump table at 
JSTART.The pre-power-down program counter is placed 
on the stack. REGSAV saves the processor registers 
and flags in the usual manner by pushing them onto the 
stack. Other items, such as output port status, program- 


mabie peripheral states, etc., are pushed onto the stack 
at this time. The Stack Pointer (SP)could be pushed on- 
to the stack by way of the register pair HL but the top of 
the stack can exist anywhere in memory and there is no 
way then of knowing where that is when in the power-up 
routine. Thus, the SP is saved at a dedicated location in 
RAM. It isn't really necessary to send an EOI command 
to the 8259A in REGSAV since power will be removed 
from the 8259A, but one is included for completeness. 
The final instruction 
before actually losing power is a 


HALT. This minimizes somewhat spurious transitions 
on the various 
busses and lets 
the 
processor 
die 


gracefully. 


On reset, when a warm start is detected, execution is 
transferred to WSTART. WSTART activates PFSR by 
way of the 8255 (all outputs go low then the 8255 is ini- 
tialized). In the power-down circuitry, PFSR clears the 
PFS latch and removes the MPRO signal which then 
allows access to the RAM. WSTARTalso clears the PFI 
latch which arms the 8259A IROinput. Then the 8259A is 
re-initialized along with any other devices. The SP is 
retrieved from RAM and the processor registers and 
flags are restored by popping them off the stack. Inter- 
rupts are then enabled. Now the power-down program 
counter is on top of the stack, so executing a RETurn in- 
struction transfers the processor to exactly where it left 
off before the power failure. 


Aside from illustrating the usefulness of the 8259A (and 
the SBC-80/20) in implementing 
a power failure pro- 


tected microcomputer system, this application should 
also point out a way of preserving the processor status 
when using interrupts. 


--- 
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5.2 78 LEVEL INTERRUPT SYSTEM 


The second application illustrates an interrupt structure 
with greater than 64 levels for an 8080A or 8085A sys- 
tem. In the cascade mode, the 8259A supports up to 64 
levels with direct vectoring to the service routine, Ex- 
tending the structure to greater than 64 levels requires 
polling, using the poll command. A 78 level interrupt 
structure is used as an illustration; 
however, the prin- 


ciples apply to systems with up to 512 levels. 


To implement the 78 level structure, 3 tiers of 8259A's 
are used, Nine 8259A's are cascaded in the master-slave 
scheme, giving 
64 levels at tier 
2, Two additional 


8259A's are connected, by way of the INT outputs, to 
two of the 64 inputs, The 16 inputs at tier 3, combined 
with the 62 remaining tier 2 inputs, give ?8 total levels, 
The fUlly nested structure is preserved over all levels, 
although direct vectoring is supplied for only the tier 2 
inputs. Software is required to vector any tier 3 reo 
quests. Figure 28 shows the tiered structure used in this 
example. Notice that the tier 3 8259A's are connected to 
the bottom level slave (SA?).The master-slaves are inter- 
connected as shown in "Interrupt Cascading", while the 
tier 3 8259A's are connected as "masters"; that is, the 
SP/EN pins are pUlled high and the CAS pins are left un- 
connected. Since these 8259A:s are only going to be 
used with the poll command, no INTA is required, there- 
fore the INTA pins are pUlled high. 


SP07 


SA10 
SF> INTA 
S800 


58. 


SA17 
'NT 
S807 


SA70 
SI' 
INTA 
S8TO 


S81 


SA76 
SA77 


'NT 
SBn 


The concept used to implement the 78 levels is to 
directly vector to all tier 2 input service routines. If a tier 
2 input contains a tier 3 8259A, the service routine for 
that input will poll the tier 3 8259Aand branch to the tier 
3 input service routine based on the poll word read after 
the poll command. Figure 29 shows how the jump table 
is organized assuming a starting location of 1000Hand 
contiguous tables for all the tier 2 8259A's. Note that 
"SA35" denotes the IR5 input of the slave connected to 
the master IR3 input. Also note that for the normal tier 2 
inputs, the jump table vectors the processor directly to 
the service routine for that input, while for the tier 2 in- 
puts with 8259A's connected to their IR inputs, the proc- 
essor is vectored to a service routine (i.e., SBO)which 
will poll to determine the actual tier 3 input requesting 
service. The polling routine utilizes the jump table start- 
ing at 1200Hto vector the processor to the correct tier 3 
service routi ne. 


Each 8259A must receive an initialization 
sequence 
regardless of the mode. Since the tier 1 and 2 8259A's 
are in cascade and the special fully nested mode is used 
(covered shortly), all 
ICWs are required. The tier 3 
8259A's don't require ICW3 or ICW4 since only polling 
will be used on them and they are connected as masters 
not in the cascade mode. The initialization sequence for 
each tier is shown in Figure 30. Notice that the master is 
initialized with a "dummy" jump table starting at OOH 
since all vectoring is done by the slaves. The tier 3 
devices also receive "dummy" tables since only polling 
is used on tier 3. 


As explained in "Interrupt 
Cascading", to preserve a 
truly fully nested mode within a slave, the master 8259A 
should be programmed in the special fully nested mode. 
This allows the master to acknowledge all interrupts at 
and above the level in service disregarding only those of 
lower priority. The special fully nested mode is pro- 
grammed in the master only, so it only affects the im- 
mediate slaves (tier 2 not tier 3). To implement a fully 
nested structure 
among tier 3 slaves some special 
housekeeping software is required in all the tier-2-with- 
tier-3-slave routines. The software should simply save 
the state of the tier 2 IMR, mask all the lower tier 2 inter- 
rupts, then issue a specific EOI,resetting the ISRof the 
tier 2 interrupt level. On completion of the routine the 
IMR is restored. 


Figure 31 shows an example flow and program for any 
tier 2 service routine without a tier 3 8259A. Figure 32 
shows an example flow and program for any tier 2 ser- 
vice routine with a tier 38259A.Notice the reading of the 
ISR in both examples; this is done to determine whether 
or not to issue an EOI command to the master (refer to 
the section on "Special Fully Nested Mode" for further 
details). 


lOCATION 
8259 
CODe 
COMMENTS 


1000 H 
SAO 
JMP 
SAoa 
SADa 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


101C H 
JMP 
SA07 
; SA07 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


1020 H 
SA' 
JMP 
SA10 
· SAla 
SERVICE ROUTINE 


103C H 
JMP 
SAl7 
· SA17 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


SAZO-SAG7 
SERVICE 
ROUTINES 


10EO H 
SAl 
JMP 
SA70 
; SA70 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


10F8 H 
JMP 
SBO 
· saa 
POll 
ROUTINE 


10FC H 
JMP 
SB' 
, S8l 
POLL ROUTINE 


1200 H 
SBO 
JMP 
S800 
, S800 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


121C H 
JMP 
5807 
: 5807 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


1220 H 
SB' 
JMP 
5810 
; 5810 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


123C H 
JMP 
SB17 
: SB17 
SERVICE 
ROUTINE 


Figure 29. Jump Table Organization 


MINT: 
MYI 
OUT 
MV' 
OUT 
MVI 
OUT 
MV' 
OUT 


A,15H 
MPTA 
A,DOH 
MPTB 
A,OFFH 
MPTB 
A,IOH 
MPTB 


; Ie WI, LTM=O, ADI=l, 
5=0, 
IC4=1 


; MASTER 
PORT AD = 0 


; ICW2, DUMMY 
ADDRESS 
; MASTER 
PORT AO = 1 


; ICW3, S7·S0 '" 1 
; MASTER 
PORT Aa '" 1 


; ICW4, SFNM '" 1 
; MASTER 
PORT Aa", 1 


SAXINT: 
MYI 
OUT 
MVI 
OUT 
MV' 
OUT 
MVI 
OUT 


A,l' 
SAXPTA 
A,10H 
SAXPTB 
AaXH 
SAXPTB 
Al0H 
SAXPTB 


; SEE KEY FOR ICW1, LTM ",a, ADI", 1, S",O, 
IC4", 1 


; SA"X" 
PORT AO '"° 


; ICW2, ADDRESS 
MSB 
; SA"X" 
PORT AO'" 1 
; ICW3, SA 10 
; SA"X" 
PORT AQ '" 1 


; ICW4, SFNM '" t 
; SA"X" 
PORT AO '" 1 


SBXINT 
MYI 
OUT 
MV' 
OUT 


A,16H 
SBXPTA 
A,OOH 
SBXPTB 


; ICW1, LTM",a, 
ADI",', 
S"'l, 
IC4", 0 


; SB"X" 
PORT AO'" 0 


; ICW2, DUMMY 
ADDRESS 
; SB"X" 
PORT AD", 1 


SA INITIALIZATION 
KEY 


SA"X" 
o (ICW1) 
JUMP TABLE STAAT (H) 


0 
'S 
'000 
, 
35 
1020 
2 
S5 
la40 
3 
75 
1060 
4 
95 
1080 
5 
.5 
lOAD 
S 
OS 
lOCO 
7 
'5 
10Ea 


PUSH 
0 
PUSH 
B 


PUSH 
H 
PUSH 
PSW 


" 


; 
SAVE 
DE 


; SAVE 
BC 


; SAVE 
HL 


; SAVE 
A, 
FLAGS 


; 
ENABLE 
INTERRUPTS 


20, 
SAXPTA 


A,OBH 


SAXPTA 


SAXPTA 
OFFH 


SAXRSR 
A,OBH 
MASPTA 


PSW 
H•o 


; 
DISABLE 
INTERRUPTS 


; 
OCW2, 
NON·SPECIFIC 
EOI 


; 
SA"X" 
PORT 
AO '" 0 


; 
OCW3, 
READ 
REGISTER, 
ISR 


; 
SA"X" 
PORT 
AO '" 0 


; 
SA"X" 
PORT 
AO '" 0, SA"X" 
ISR 


; 
TEST 
FOR 
ZERO 


; 
IF NOT 
ZERO, 
RESTORE 
STATUS 


; OCW2, 
NON,SPECIFIC 
EOI 


; 
MASTER 
PORT 
AO '" 0 


; 
RESTORE 
A, 
FLAGS 


; 
RESTORE 
HL 


; 
RESTORE 
BC 


; 
RESTORE 
DE 


; 
ENABLE 
INTERRUPTS 


; 
RETURN 


01 
"VI 
OUT 
"UI 


OUT 
IN 


ANI 


JZN 
"VI 
OUT 


SAXRSR' 
POP 


POP 
POP 
POP 
" 
PET 


; 
SB"X" 
ROUTINE 
- SERVICE 
ROUTINE 
FOR 
TIER 
2 


; 
INTERRUPTS 
WITH 
TIER 
3 8259AS 


SBX: 
PUSH 
0 
; SAVE 
DE 
PUSH 
B 
; SAVE 
BC 


PUSH 
H 
; SAVE 
HL 


PUSH 
PSW 
; SAVE 
A, 
FLAGS 


IN 
SAXPTB; 
READ 
SA"X" 
IMR 


MOV 
D,A 
; SAVE 
MVI 
A,XXH 
; MASK 
SA"X" 
LOWER 
IR 


OUT 
SAXPTB 
; 
SA"X" 
PORT 
AO= 
1 


MVI 
A,6XH 
; 
OCW2 
SPECIFIC 
EOI 
SA"X" 


OUT 
SAXPTA 
; 
SA"X" 
PORT 
AO '" 1 


LXI 
H,1200H; 
JUMP 
TABLE 
START 


MVI 
B,OOH 
; CLEAR 
B 
MVI 
A,OCH 
; 
OCW3, 
POLL 
COMMAND 


OUT 
SBXPTA 
; 
SB"X" 
PORT 
AO '" 0 


IN 
SBXPTA; 
GET 
POLL 
WORD 


ANI 
07H 
; 
LIMIT 
TO 
3 BITS 


ADD 
A 
; 
GET 
TABLE 
OFFSET 


ADD 
A 


MOV 
C,A 
DAD 
B 
" 


SBXRET 
01 
"VI 
OUT 
"VI 
OUT 
IN 
ANI 


JNZ 
"VI 
OUT 


SBXRSR; 
MOV 


OUT 
POP 
POP 


POP 
POP., 
PET 


A,20H 
SBXPTA 
A,OBH 
SAXPTA 


SBXPTA 


OFFH 
SBXRSR 
A,20H 
MASPTA 
A,O 
SAXPTB 
PSW 


H•o 


; 
DISABLE 
INTERRUPTS 


; 
OCW2, 
NON 
SPECIFIC 
EOI 


; SA"X" 
PORT 
AOEO 


~ ~;,~~, 
:~;~ 
:oE2~STER 
ISR 


; SA"X" 
PORT 
AO '"' 0, ISR 
; 
TEST 
FOR 
ZERO 


; 
IF .••.O RESTORE 
IMR 


; 
OCW2, 
NON,SPECIFIC 
EOI 


; 
MASTER 
PORT 
AO •• O 


; 
RESTORE 
SA"X" 
IMR 


; 
SA"X" 
PORT 
AO = 1 


; 
RESTORE 
A, 
FLAGS 


; 
RESTORE 
HL 


; 
RESTORE 
BC 


; 
RESTORE 
BC 


; 
RESTORE 
DE 


; 
RETURN 


5.3 TIMER CONTROLLED INTERRUPTS 


In a large number of controller 
type microprocessor 
designs, certain timing 
requirements must be imple- 
mented 
throughout 
program 
execution. 
Such 
time 
dependent applications 
include control of keyboards, 


displays, CRTs, printers, and various facets of industrial 
control. These examples, however, are just a few of 
many designs which require device servicing at specific 
rates or generation of time delays. Trying to maintain 
these timing requirements by processor control alone 
can be costly in throughput and software complexity. 
So, what can be done to alleviate this problem? The 
answer, use the 8259A Programmable Interrupt Con- 
troller and external timing to interrupt the processor for 
time dependent device servicing. 


This application example uses the 8259A for timer con· 
trolled interrupts in an 8086 system. External timing is 
done by two 8253 Programmable Interval Timers. Figure 
33 shows a block diagram of the timer controlled inter· 
rupt circuitry which was built on the breadboard area of 
an SDK·86 (system design kit). Besides the 8259A and 
the 8253's, the necessary I/O decoding is also shown. 
The timer controlled interrupt circuitry interfaces with 
the SDK-86which serves as the vehicle of operation for 
this design. 


A short overview of how this application operates is as 
follows. The 8253's are programmed to generate inter- 
rupt requests at specific rates to a number of the 8259A 
IR inputs. The 8259A processes these requests by inter- 
rupting the 8086and vectoring program execution to the 
appropriate 
service 
routine. 
In 
this 
example, 
the 


routines use the SDK-86 display panel to display the 
number of the interrupt 
level being serviced. These 


routines are merely for demonstration purposes to show 
the necessary procedures to establish the user's own 
routines in a timer controlled interrupt scheme. 


Let's go over the operation starting with the actual inter- 
rupt timing generation which is done by two 8253 Pro- 
grammable Interval Timers (8253#1 and 8253 #2). Each 
8253 provides three individual 16-bit counters (counters 


0-2) which are software programmable by the proc- 
essor. Each counter has a clock input (ClK), gate input 
(GATE),and an output (OUT).The output signal is based 
on divisions of the clock input signal. Just how or when 
the output occurs is determined by one of the 8253's six 
programmable modes, a programmable 16-bit count, 
and the state of the gate input. 


Figure 34 shows the 8253 timing configuration used for 
generating interrupts to the 8259A. The SDK-86's PClK 
(peripheral clock) signal provides a 400 ns period clock 
to ClKO of 8253#1. Counter 0 is used in mode 3 (square 
wave rate generator), and acts as a prescaler'to provide 
the clock inputs of the other counters with a 10 ms 
period square wave. This 10 ms clock period made it 
easy to calculate exact timings for the other counters. 
Counter 2 of the 8253 #1 is used in mode 2 (rate gener- 
ator), it is programmed to output a 10 ms pulse for every 
200 pulses it receives (every 2 sec). The output 
of 


counter 2 causes an interrupt on IR1 of the 8259A. All 
the 8253#2 counters are used in mode 5 (hardware trig- 
gered strobe) in which the gate input initiates counter 
operations. In this case the output of 8253 #1 counter 2 
controls the gate of each 8253#2 counter. When one of 
the 8253 #2 counters receive the 8253 #1 counter 2 out- 
put pulse on its gate, it will output a pulse (10 ms in 
duration) after a certain 
preprogrammed number of 


clock pulses haveoccurred. The programmed number of 
clock pulses for the 8253 #2 counters is as follows. 50 
pulses (0.5 sec) for counter 0, 100 pulses (1 sec) for 
counter 1, and 150 pulses (1.5 sec) for counter 2. The 
outputs of these counters cause interrupt requests on 
iR2 through IR4 of the 8259A. Counter 1 of 8253 #1 is 
used in mode 0 (interrupt on terminal count). Unlike the 
other 
modes 
used which 
initialize 
operation 
auto- 


matically or by gate triggering, mode 0 allows software 
controlled counter initialization. When counter 1of 8253 
#1 is set during program execution, 
it will count 25 
clocks (250ms) and then pull its output high, causing an 
interrupt request on IROof the 8259A. Figure 35 shows 
the timing generated by the 8253's which cause inter- 
rupt request on the 8259A IR inputs. 


8253'" 
\ 


COUNTER 
1 


U 


a253"2\~ 
U 
COUNTERO 


82531t2 
I. 


U 
U 
COUNTER 
1 


8253.2 
I', 


U 
U 
COUNTER 
2 


! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 


There are basically two methods of timing generation 
that can be used in a timer controlled 
interrupt struc- 


ture: dependent timing and independent timing. Depen- 
dent timing uses a single timing occurrence as a refer- 
ence to base other timing occurrences on. On the other 
hand, independent timing has no mutual reference be- 
tween occurrences. 
Industrial controller 
type applica- 
tions are more apt to use dependent timing, whereas in- 
dependent timing is prone to individual device control. 


Although this application uses primarily dependent tim- 
ing, independent 
timing 
is also incorporated 
as an 


example. The use of dependent timing can be seen back 
in Figure 34, where timing for IR2 through IR4 uses the 
IR1pulse as reference. Each one of the 8253#2 counters 
will generate an interrupt request a specific amount of 
times after the IR1 interrupt request occurs. When using 
the dependent method, as in this case, the IR2 through 
IR4 requests must occur before the next IR1 request. 
Independent timing is used to control the IRo interrupt 
request. Note that its timing isn't controlled by any of 
the other IR requests. In this timer controlled Interrupt 
configuration 
the dependent timing is initially set to be 


self running and the independent timing 
is software 
initialized. However, both methods can work either way 
by using the various 8253 modes to generate the same 
interrupt timing. 


The 8259A processes the interrupts generated by the 
8253's according to how it is programmed. In this appli- 
cation it is programmed to operate in the edge triggered 
mode, MCS-86/88mode, and automatic EOI mode. In the 
edge triggered mode an interrupt request on an 8259A 


IR input becomes active on the rising edge. With this in 
mind, Figure 35 shows that IRo will generate an inter- 
rupt every half second and IR1 through IR4 will each 
generate.an interrupt every 2 seconds spaced apart at 
haif 
second 
intervals. 
Interrupt 
vectoring 
in 
the 


MCS-86/88mode is programmed so IRo, when activated, 
will select interrupt type 72. This means IR1 will select 
interrupt 
type 73, IR2 interrupt 
type 74, and so on 


through IR4. Since IR5 through IR7 aren't used, they are 
masked off. This prevents the possibility 
of any acci- 
dental 
interrupts 
and rids the 
necessity 
to tie 
the 


unused IR inputs to a steady level. Figure 36 shows the 
8259A IR levels (IRo-IR4) with their corresponding inter- 
rupt type in the 8086 interrupt-vector table. Type 77 in 
the table is selected by a software "INT" 
instruction 
during program execution. 
Each type is programmed 
with 
the 
necessary 
code 
segment 
and 
instruction 


pointer values for vectoring to the appropriate service 
routine. Since the 8259A is programmed in the auto- 
matic EOI Mode, it doesn't require an EOI command to 
designate the completion of the service routine. 


TYPE 
77 


TYPE 
76 


TYPE 
75 


TYPE 
74 


TYPE 
73 


TYPE 
72 


SOFTWARE 
INT 
1R4l 
IR3 


IR2/8259A 
IR1 


IRO 


As mentioned earlier, the interrupt service routines in 
this application 
are used merely to demonstrate the 
timer controlled interrupt scheme, not to implement a 
particular design. Thus a service routine simply displays 
the number of its interrupting level on the SDK·86 dis· 
play panel. The display panel is controlled by the 8279 
Keyboard and Display Controller. 
It is initialized 
to 
display "Ir" in its two left-most digits during the entire 
display sequence. When an interrupt from IR1 through 
IR4 occurs the corresponding routine will display its IR 
number via the 8279. During each IR1 through IR4 serv- 
ice routine a software "INT77" instruction is executed. 
This instruction vectors program execution to the servo 
ice routine designated by type 77, which sets the 8253 
counter controlling 
IROso it will cause an interrupt in 
250 ms. When the IROinterrupt occurs its routine will 
turn off the digit 
displayed by the IR1 through 
IR4 
routines. Thus each IR level (IR1-IR4) will be displayed 
for 250 ms followed by a 250 ms off time caused by IRO. 
Figure 37 shows the entire display sequence of the 
timer controlled interrupt application. 


Figure 37. SDK Display Sequence 
for Timer Controlled 
Interrupts 
Program (Each Display Block Shown is 250 msec 
In Duration) 


Now that we've covered the operation, let's move on to 
the program flow and structure of the timer controlled 
interrupt program. The program flow is made up of an 
initialization section and six interrupt service routines. 
The initialization program flow is shown in Figure 38. It 
starts by initialiZing some of the 8086's registers for pro- 
gram operation; this includes the extra segment, data 
segment, stack segment, and stack pointer. Next, by 
using the extra segement as reference, interrupt types 
72 through 77 are set to vector interrupts to the appro- 
priate routines. This is done by moving the code seg- 
ment and instruction 
pointer values of each service 
routine into the corresponding type location. The 8253 
counters are then programmed with the proper mode 
and count to provide the interrupt timing mentioned 
earlier. All counters with the exception of the 8253 #1, 
counter 1 are fUlly initialized at this point and will start 
counting. Counter 1 of 8253#1 starts counting when its 
counter is loaded during the "INTR77" service routine, 
which will be covered shortly. Next, the 8259A is issued 
ICW1, ICW2, ICW4, and OCW1. The ICWs program the 


8259A for the edge triggered 
mode, automatic 
EOI 


mode, and the proper interrupt vectoring (IRO,type 72). 
OCW1 is used to 
mask off 
the unused 
IR inputs 


(IR5-IR7). The 8279 is then set to display "IR" on its two 
left-most digits. After that the 8086 enables interrupts 
and a "dummy" main program is executed to wait for in· 
terrupt requests. 


There are six different interrupt service routines used in 
the program. Five of these routines, "INTR72" through 
"INTR76", are vectored to via the 8259A. Figure 39A-C 
shows the program flow for all six service routines. Note 
that "INTR73" through "INTR76" (IR1-IR4) basically use 
the same flow. These four similar routines display the 
number of its interrupting IR level on the SDK·86display 
panel. The "INTR77" routine is vectored to by software 
during each of the previously mentioned routines and 
sets up interrupt timing to cause the "INTR72" (IRO) 
routine to be executed. The "INTR72" routine turns off 
the number on the SDK·86 display panel. 


To best explain how these service routines work, let's 
assume an interrupt occurred on IR1 of the 8259A. The 
associated service routine for IR1 is "INTR73". Entering 
"INTR73", the first thing done is saving the pre-interrupt 
program status. This isn't really necessary in this pro- 
gram since a "dummy" main program is being executed; 
however, it is done as an example to show the operation. 
Rather than having code for saving the registers in each 
separate routine, a mutual call routine, "SAVE", is used. 
This routine will save the register status by pushing it 
on the stack. The next portion of "INTR73" will display 
the number of its IR level, "1", in the first digit of the 
SDK-86 display panel. After that, a software INT instruc- 
tion is executed to vector program execution 
to the 


"INTR77" service routine. The "INTR77" service routine 
simply sets the 8253 #1 counter 1 to cause an interrupt 
on IRO in 250 ms and then returns to "INTR73". Once 
back in "INTR73", the pre-interrupt status is restored by 
a call 
routine, 
"RESTORE". It does the opposite 
of 


"SAVE", returning the register status by popping it off 
the stack. The "INTR73" 
routine then returns to the 


"dummy" 
main program. The flow for the "INTR74" 
through "INTR76" routines are the same except for the 
digit location and the IR level displayed. 


After 250 ms have elapsed, counter 1 of 8253 #1 makes 
an interrupt request on IROof the 8259A. This causes 
the "INTR72" service routine to be executed. Since this 
routine interrupts 
the main program, it also uses the 
"SAVE" routine to save pre-interrupt program status. It 
then turns off the digit displaying the IR level. In the 
case of the "INTR73" routine, the "1" 
is blanked out. 


The pre-interrupt 
status 
is then 
restored 
using 
the 
"RESTORE" routine and program execution 
returns to 


the "dummy" 
main program. 


The complete 
program for the timer controlled 
inter- 


rupts application is shown in Appendix B. The program 
was executed in SDK-86 RAM starting at location 0500H 
(code segment = 0050, instruction 
pointer= 0). 


CONCLUSION 


This application 
note has explained the 8259A in detail 


and gives three applications illustrating the use of some 
of the numerous programmable features available. It 
should 
be evident 
from 
these discussions 
that 
the 


8259A is an extremely flexible and easily programmable 
member of the Intel'" MCS-80, MCS-85, MCS-86, and 
MCS-88 families. 


This table is provided merely for reference information between the "Operation of the 8259A" and "Programming the 
8259A" sections of this application note. It shouldn't be used as a programming reference guide (see "Programming 
the 8259A"). 


Operational 
Command 
Description 
Words 
Bits 


MCS-80185™Mode 
ICW1,ICW4· 
IC4,IlPM• 


Address Interval for MCS-80/85 
Mode 
ICW1 
AOI 


Interrupt Vector Address for MCS-80/85 
Mode 
ICW1,ICW2 
A5-A15 


MCS-86/88 Mode 
ICW1,ICW4 
IC4,IlPM 


Interrupt Vector Byte for MCS-86/88 
Mode 
ICW2 
T3-T7 


Fully Nested Mode 
OCW-Oefault 


Non-Specific EOI Command 
OCW2 
EOI 


Specific EOI Command 
OCW2 
SEOI, EOI, 
LO-L2 


Automatic EOI Mode 
ICW1,ICW4 
IC4, AEOI 


Rotate On Non-Specific EOI Command 
OCW2 
EOI 


Rotate In Automatic EOI Mode 
OCW2 
R, SEOI, EOI 


Set Priority Command 
OCW2 
LO-L2 


Rotate on Specific EOI Command 
OCW2 
R, SEOI, EOI 


Interrupt Mask Register 
OCW1 
MO-M7 


Special Mask Mode 
OCW3 
E3MM-SMM 


Level Triggered Mode 
ICW1 
LTIM 


Edge Triggered Mode 
ICW1 
LTIM 


Read Register Command, IRR 
OCW3 
ERIS, RIS 


Read Register Command, ISR 
OCW3 
ERIS, RIS 


Read IMR 
OCW1 
MO-M7 


Poll Command 
OCW3 
P 


Cascade Mode 
ICW1,ICW3 
SNGL, SO-7, 
100-2 


Special Fully Nested Mode 
ICW1,ICW4 
IC4, SFNM 


Buffered Mode 
ICW1,ICW4 
IC4, BUF, 
MIS 


·Only 
needed 
if ICW4 is used for purposes other than J{Pmode set. 


ISIS-II 
I'1i:S-8G tlSSU1BLER 
1,'1 ~t HSSEt'lBl',' 
OF MOC'I.iLE rCI59A 


OBJECT 
t'10DIJLE PLACE[> IN 
Fl1C159A 
OB1 


ASSEMelEP 
HNOI<H) 
B','Fltl5t186 
Fl 
rCl5~A 
SRC 


0120 
012~ifJ4'ji 
(122)~'')~' 


8124 
1801 
0126 
??"7J? 


0128 
30131 


1312A 
'.../:'') 


8121; 4881 
fJi2E ,)')')) 


~tBO 6081 


eB4 
7801 
OB6m~' 


OBtlfJ 
'j,)')') 
000'2)~'?'j 
0004 
)? 


0000 BS0008 
0003 SWI 


0005 BS7000 
0088 8ED3 


OOOA Bt:7800 
סס oo 
13ED0 
eooF &8000 


EXTRA sl:.IjMENI 


O~:G 
120H 


TP72IP 
D.) 
INT ~'72 
,T'r'PE 
72 
INSTRUCTION 
POINTER 


TP72CS 
DH 
') 
,WPE 
72 
CODE SEGMENT 


TPnIP 
Diol 
INTR71 
; WpE 
71 
INSTRlICTWN 
POINTE~: 


TP73Cs 
Diol 


" 
; T'r'PE n CODE scGMENI 


rp74IP 
VW 
INTR74 
,TWE 
74 
INSTRUCTION 
POINTER 


TP74CS 
[)iJ 
~.' 
,T'r'PE 
/4 COOE SEGt1ENT 


lP75W 
l!I>I 
INTR7'5 
, TYPE 75 
INSTRUCTION 
POINTER 


Tp75C5 
DW 


" 
; WpE 
1'5 ())DE 
5l:.GMEN'1 


TP76IP 
llW 
II/Ha6 
; WPE 
i6 
INSTRUCTION 
POINTER 


TP76C5 
DW 
'? 
,;T'r'pE 
76 
COOE SEGMENT 


TP77Ip 
r,w 
INTR77 
; TYPE 77 
INSTRUCTION 
POINTlR 


1P77CS 
DW 
) 
; T'r'PE 
77 
COOE SEGMENT 


E;(TRA ENOS 


26 
27 
[)fiTA 
SEGMENT 


28 


29 
STAcn 
llW 


3l.l 
AXTE~tP 
llW 
') 


31 
lllGIT 
DB 
') 


32 
33 
DAm 
EIIDS 


34 


35 
COOE SEGMENT DECLARATION 


36 
37 
CODE 
S[lJl1£NT 


38 


39 
ASSUME 
ES EXTRA, DS D:nA, 
CS CODE 


40 


41 
INITIflLIZE 
REGISTERS 
42 


; VARIABLE 
TO SAVE (;ALL AliDRIoSs 


; VARIABLE 
TO SAVE AX REGISTER 


; VARIABLE 
TO SAVE SELECTIoD 
DIGIT 


43 
STflRT 
MOV 


44 
MO'~ 


45 
MO~' 
46 
MOV 


47 
MOV 


48 
MOV 


49 
MOY 


AX,eH 


Es,FtX 


AX,79H 


OS, AX 


AX, ?8H 
55, A~~ 
sP,89H 


AP-59 


MCS-86 ASSEMBlER 
TCI59fl 


LOC 
OBJ 
LINE 
SOURCE 


5f.i 


51 
LOAD lNW<RUPl 
VECTOR IfiBLE 
52 


0012 
880491 
L.., 
T','PES. 
MOV 
AX, Off SET (INTR72> 
. LOAO r'm, 
/2 
.•I~ 


0015 
2CA32001 
54 
MOV 
IP72IP, 
AX 


0019 
268C0£2201 
55 
MOV 
IP72CS, CS 


W1E 
881801 
~6 
~OY 
AX..OFFSET (INTR7:;) 
; LOAD TYPE 73 


8821 
26A32401 
57 
ilOV 
TPmp. 
AX 


0025 
268C0E2601 
58 
i'1O'v' 
IF73CS, lS 


002A 883001 
S9 
MOV 
AX, OFFSET <IrITR74) 
'LOf1V TI'PE 74 


oo;,'D 26A323lJ1 
69 
I'IOV 
IP74IP ..AX 


13031 268C8E2A01 
61 
MOV 
IF'74CS ..CS 


8836 
884881 
62 
MOY 
A~<,OFFSET (INTR,S) 
'LOAD TWE 
75 


0039 
26A32Cl:l1 
63 
MOV 
TP75IP, AX 


003D 268C8E2E01 
6.4 
MOV 
Tf'(SCS, CS 


0042 
~.6001 
65 
MOY 
AX,OFFSl:l 
<INTR76) 
'LOAD WPE 76 


8845 
26A33001 
66 
MOV 
TP76IP, AX 


8849 
268CeE3201 
67 
1'10\0' 
TP76Cs, CS 
004E 1:j87881 
68 
HOV 
AX, OFFSET <INTR77l 
; LOHO T'/PE 7"1 


0051 
261133401 
69 
1'10',' 
TP77IF', AX 


OOSS 268C0E36l.l1 
78 
MOV 
IP77CS, CS 


71~~ 
8253 
INITIALIZATION 
i< 
73 
~oA 
BA0EFF 
74 
SET531. 
!'IO" 
OX, eFF0EH 
'~~':i3 
tI1 CONTROL WORD 
. , 


WSD 8036 
7S 
/'101,' 
AL36H 
. WJNTER 0, 
InlE 
3, 
BINARII 


885F EE 
76 
OUT 
OX,AL 


0060 
B071 
77 
I'IOV 
AL 71H 
'COUtHER 1, 
MOOE0, 
ECO 


0062 
EE 
78 
our 
OX,AL 


0063 
B9B5 
79 
/'IOV 
AL,9BSH 
; COUNTER2.. I'lOOE 2, 
BCO 
006S EE 
80 
OUT 
OX,AI. 


IlIJ66 BA08FF 
81 
/'IOV 
OX,0FF08H 
'LOAD COUIHER 0 (18MS) 
0069 
B0A8 
82 
i'1O\I 
AL 8A8H 
, L~.E 


006B EE 
83 
OUT 
OX,AL 


896C 8961 
84 
i'1O\I 
AL 61H 
;I'ISB 


896E EE 
85 
OUT 
OX,AI.. 


006F BAOCFF 
86 
t'lOV 
OX,llFFOCH 
; L(JfiI) COlllHER 2 (2SlD 
0072B8130 
87 
1'I0V 
AL,80H 
;LSB 


0074 EE 
88 
OUT 
OX,Al 


0075 
8002 
89 
IlOV 
AL02H 
; I'IS8 


0077 
EE 
98 
OUT 
OX,AI. 


0078 
BA16Fr 
91 
SET~32. 
1'I0V 
OX,0FF16H 
; 8253 
12 COl·nROL WORD 
l:l87B Be3B 
92 
1'10',' 
AL, :iBH 
'COUNTER 0, 
1'I0OI::5, ECO 


0070 
EE 
93 
OUT 
OX,AL 


007E !l07B 
94 
I'JJY 
AL 7BH 
; COlJlTER 1, 
I'IOOE ~, 
E.:CD 


8888 
EE 
95 
OUT 
OX, Al 


0081 
B0BB 
96 
1'10',' 
AL ll8BH 
; C.ouNTER 2, 
IlODE 5, 
BCI) 
0083 
EE 
97 
OUT 
OX,AL 


0884 BA1llFF 
98 
1lO~' 
OX,0FF1llH 
; LOAD COUNTER0 C 5S1;(;) 
888/ 
flllS8 
99 
IlOV 
AL 5l.lH 
; LSil 


a889 
EE 
100 
OUT 
OX,AI. 


988A B999 
181 
lID',' 
AI., llllH 
; I'IS8 


ll08C EE 
102 
OUT 
OX, AL 
008D BAl2FF 
183 
110',' 
OX,0FF12H 
; LOAD COUNTl:R 1 (1SEt;) 
8998 
BOO8 
184 
I10Y 
AI., 8IlH 
;LSB 


A-169 


AP-59 


t1(:5-86 
ASSE:1BLER 
TCl59A 


LOC 
OB..I 
LINE 
50U~'CE 


0992 
EE 
105 
OUT 
[l:~, AL 


et193 Btl01 
1il6 
MOV 
AL,01H 
;t1';E: 


0095 
EE 
107 
OUT 
DX, AL 


0096 
BA14FF 
1138 
MOV 
[lX,8FF14H 
; LOAD COUNTeR 2 (l 
5Sm 


0099 
&'e50 
109 
MOil 
llL,5eH 
,L~B 


B89B eE 
110 
OUT 
DX,At. 


009C &101 
111 
1'101/ 
AL, eiH 
;/'I5B 


009E EE 
112 
01.11 
[lX" fll 


113 


114 
8259fl 
IN ITI f:L I ZATI ON 


115 


009F 
BR00FF 
116 
SET59A 
MOil 
(lX, !lFFOOH 
; te259A 00=0 


00A2 B013 
117 
1'10'; 
ALBH 
' I CW1-L TI 1'1=8.,5=1, I C4=1 


0€1A4 EE 
118 
(dJT 
DX,AL 


BaAS Bft0<:FF 
119 
MOil 
DX,0FF02H 
; 8259A 
f':O=l 


B0A8 B048 
12ij 
/'101/ 
AL 
48H 
; ICW2-INTERRUf'T 
TT'PI:: r<: (121*0 


OOAA EE 
121 
OUT 
DX, RL 


!l0AS B003 
122 
110Y 
AL 
0"'H 
,; IC~j4-5FNI'I=i:l" BUf=8, flEOI=L 
MPI'I=1 


00fll) 
EE 
123 
OUT 
DX, AL 


OOAE 80E0 
124 
MOV 
AL 0EBH 
; OCW1-MASI( IR5, 6, r 
(NUT USED) 


0080 
EE 
125 
OUT 
DX, AL 


126 
1r,7 
8279 
INITIALIZflTlON 
<, 


128 


0081 
BflEAFF 
129 
SET79: 
MOV 
D:<,OFFEAH 
; 8279 
CO~1I1ANDWORDSfiNli 
STATUS 
09B4 800/3 
13lJ 
MOil 
ALI300H 
; CLEAR DISPLAY 
BeBG EE 
131 
LVJT 
DX, AL 


0087 
EC 
152 
WAIT79' 
IN 
AL, DX 
; REnr, STATlJS 


eeB8 D0ce 
r'" 
ROL 
fll,l 
,"01.1" BIT 
JO CHRR'r 
...}..} 


OOBA 72FB 
154 
..18 
WAIT79 
; JUMP IF DI":.f'LA'r' 
IS UNAVAILABLE 


008C 8087 
135 
MOil 
AL, 
87H 
; DIGIT 
8 


OOBE EE 
136 
OUT 
DX, AL 


OOBF BAESFF 
137 
MOl' 
[lX, eFFE8H 
; 8219 
DATA WORD 


eoc.2 81306 
138 
11011 
AL06H 
; CHARACTER "I" 


00(;4 
EE 
139 
OUT 
OX, AL 


OOC5 BAEAFF 
14e 
HOl' 
DX, eFFEAH 
; 8279 
COMIlAND WORD 


OOC8 8086 
141 
~10'" 
AL,86H 
; DIGIT 
7 


OOCA EE 
142 
OlIT 
DX} AL 


00CB BAE8FF 
143 
MOV 
LlX, l,jFFE8H 
; 82r9 
DATA WORD 


OOCE Be50 
144 
I'1Ol' 
AL5eH 
,;CHAROCTER "R' 


OODe EE 
145 
OUT 
OX, AL 


0001 
FB 
146 
STl 
; ENABLE ItlTERRUPTS 


147 


148 


149 
DUMMYPROGRAM 


150 


0002 
EBFE 
151 
DU/'IMl" 
JMP 
DIJI1MY 
; WAIT FOR INTERRUPT 
152 


153 
00l)4 
A311Z0B 
154 
SRVE: 
MOV 
AXTEI'f, 
AX 
; SAVE AX 
e007 
58 
155 
POP 
AX 
; POP CfllL 
RETURN ADDRESS 


8008 
A30000 
lj6 
MOV 
STACK1. AX 
; SAVE CALL RETURN AOOf<:ESS 


WOB A1B2ae 
157 
MOV 
AX, AXTE!'fP 
,;RESTORE AX 
OODE jB 
1j8 
PUSH 
AX 
; SAVE PROCESSORSTAIUS 


OODF 53 
159 
PlISH 
ax 


A-l70 


AP-59 


I1(;S-B6 
ASSEMBLER 
TCI59A 


LOC 
OSJ 
LINE 
SOURCE 


BBEa 51 
169 
PUSH 
ex 


00El 
52 
161 
PUSH 
OX 


BfJE2 55 
1'~ 
r1J5H 
BP 
0.< 


0fJD 
56 
163 
PUSH 
51 


0BE4 57 
164 
PUSH 
01 


BeE5 lE 
165 
PU5fl 
OS 


00E6 
06 
166 
PUSH 
ES 


00E7 
Al000B 
167 
MOV 
AX, STACKl 
.;RESTORE CALL RETURI-: AOORESS 


OOEA 50 
168 
PUSH 
AX 
; PUSH CALL RE1URN AVDRESS 


OOEB G 
169 
RET 


178 


OOEC 58 
171 
~iSTOR 
POP 
ftX 
; POP CfU 
RHURN 
AOOkESS 


OOEO A300a9 
172 
1'lO',' 
STACK!' A,,{ 
; SAVE CALL RETURN ADDRESS 


OOF0 07 
173 
POP 
E5 
; RESTORE P~OCESSOR STATUS 


OOFl 
IF 
174 
POP 
OS 


00F2 
5F 
175 
POP 
01 


gen 
5E 
176 
POP 
51 


09F4 
50 
li'i' 
POP 
SP 


fJfJF5 5A 
l?S 
POP 
OX 


OOF6 59 
179 
POP 
CX 


OOF7 5B 
1813 
POP 
BX 
OOF8 58 
181 
POP 
AX 


001'9 A39200 
182 
ro',' 
AXTEJ1P,AX 
; SAVE AX 


OOFC Al0000 
183 
I'lOV 
AX, STACKl 
; RESTORE CAlL 
RETURN AOORESS 


a!!FF 
50 
184 
PUSH 
AX 
; PUSH Cl-ll 
REruRN 
ADDRESS 


0100 
Ale2IJe 
185 
MO"· 
AX, AXTEMP 
; RESTORE AX 


aHl3 U 
186 
RET 


187 


18B 


189 
INTERRUPT 72, 
CLEAR DISPLfl'r', 
IR0 
8259A 


199 


13104 E8COFF 
191 
INTR72: 
CALL 
SAVE 
; ROUTINE TO SA','~ PROCESSOR 51 ATliS 


a197 
8AEAFF 
192 
MOV 
O:~,OFFEAH 
; 8279 
COMl1ANDWORO 


91aR 
AOO4I.l8 
193 
MO',' 
AL. DIGIT 
; 5EL~CTED LEO 0 I GIl 


9100 
EE 
194 
OUT 
DX,AL 


aleE 
BAEarF 
195 
Ma',' 
OX,0FFE8H 
; 8279 
DATA 


11111 B900 
1% 
I'IOV 
AL OOH 
; BlANK 
OUT OIGIT 


9115 
EE 
197 
OUT 
OX, AI. 


9114 
E8D5FF 
1~ 
CALL 
RESTOR 
;ROUTINE 
TO RE510RE PROCESSOR STftlUS 


9117 
CF 
199 
IRET 
; RETURN FROM INTERRUI'l 


200 


291 


292 
INTERRUPT n, 
IRl 
8259A 


293 
B118 
EBB9FF 
204 
INTR73: 
CALL 
SAVE 
; ROUT}NE TO SAV!: PROCESSOR STAl US 


9118 
BnEAFF 
295 
MOV 
OX, llFFEAH 
; 8279 
COMI1ANDIolORD 


911E 
Base 
296 
MOV 
AL BeH 
; LED lllSPLAY 
DIGIT 
1 


9129 
A20400 
207 
MaV 
DIGIT, 
AI. 


9123 
EE 
2B8 
OUT 
DX,AI. 


9124 
BAEBFF 
299 
PlO',' 
OX, llFFESH 
i 8219 
DATA 


9127 
BOO6 
219 
I'lO'r' 
AL, B6H 
iCHflRR(;',ER 
"1" 


0129 
EE 
211 
OUT 
OX, AI. 


912fl 
CD4D 
212 
INT 
77 
.;11l1ER DELAY FOR LED ON TII1E 


9121: E8BDFF 
213 
CALL 
RESTOR 
; ROUTINE 10 RESTORE PRQC£SSOR STATUS 


912f- 
CF 
214 
IRET 
; RETURN FROM I NTERRUPT 


A-l7I 


AP-59 


!'lCS-86 
ASSEMBLER 
TCl59A 


LOC 
OBJ 
LWE 
SOURCE 


215 


216 


<:17 
INTERRUPT 74, 
11<2 8259f: 


218 


Bne 
ESA1FF 
219 
INTR74· 
CALL 
SAVE 
; ROUTINE TO SAVE PROCESSOR S1ATUS 


e133 
BAEAFF 
22B 
MaY 
DX.0FFEAH 
; 8279 
COMMANDWORD 


0136 
Be81 
221 
Mall 
AL.81H 
.:LED DISPLA'r' 
DIGII 
2 


0138 
A20400 
222 
I'1OV 
DIGIT ..AL 


0nB 
EE 
223 
OUT 
DX.•AL 


BEC 
~HE8FF 
224 
t'1OV 
DK.8FFESH 
; 8279 
DA1A 


013F 
Be5B 
225 
MOY 
AL5BI: 
.:CHARACTER "2" 


0141 
EE 
226 
OUT 
DX..AL 


£1142 CD4D 
22(' 
IN1 
?'? 
:nMER DELft~' FOR Llll 
ON WIE 


0144 
ESA5FF 
228 
CALL 
RESTOR 
. ROUTINE TO RESTORE PROCESSOR SIATUS 


0147 cr 
229 
IRl1 
: RETURN FROM INTERRUp·1 


238 
211 


232 
INTERRUPT 75.. IR3 
8259A 


233 


014B 
E8S9FF 
234 
INTR,5 
CALL 
SAVE 
,ROUTINE 
10 SAVE PROCESSOR STATUS 


014B 
BHEAFF 
235 
MOV 
DX,0FFEAH 
;8279 
COMMftNDWORD 


814E 
B082 
236 
MOil 
AL,82H 
: LED [lISf'LA~' 
DIGIT 
3 


01SB A20400 
237 
MO',' 
DIGILAL 


Ij153 
EE 
238 
OUT 
DX, AL 


8154 
BAESFF 
239 
MUV 
DX.0FFESH 
.:8279 
Df)TA 


£1157 BB4~ 
240 
MOV 
AL,4FH 
.:CHARACTER "3" 


£1159 EE 
241 
OUT 
[lX. AL 


015A W4D 
242 
INT 
77 
,TIMER 
DELAY FOR LED ON TIME 


0151.: E88DFF 
24:> 
CALL 
RESTOR 
,ROUTINE 
TO RESTORE Pf;OCESSOR STflTUS 


015F 
CF 
244 
IRET 
; r.:EWRN FROM IN1EI<:RIJPT 


245 


246 


247 
INTERRUPT 76, 
IR4 
8259A 


248 


8168 
E871FF 
249 
INTR76 
CALL 
SAVE 
; ROUTINE TO SAVE PROCESSOR S1ATUS 
8163 
BAEAFF 
258 
MOV 
DX,0FFEAH 
,8279 
COMMANDWORD 


8166 
B883 
251 
MOV 
AL..83H 
,LED 
DISPLAY 
I)IGIT 
4 


8168 
A28408 
252 
riOV 
DIGI L AL 


816B 
EE 
253 
OUT 
DX,AL 


816C BAESFF 
254 
MO',' 
DX, BFFE8H 
'82i'9 
DATA 


816F 
B866 
255 
MOY 
AL 66H 
.'CHARACTER "4" 


8171 
EE 
256 
OUT 
DX, AL 


0172 
CD4D 
257 
INT 
77 
.' TI MER DELft'r' FOR LEI> ON HME 
8174 
E875FF 
258 
CALL 
RESTOR 
,ROUTINE 
TO RESTORE PROCESSOR STATUS 
0177 
CF 
259 
IRET 
; f;ETURN FROM I N1ERRUPT 


268 


261 


262 
INTERRUPT n 
TIMER liELAY, 
SOFTWARE CONTROLLED 


263 


81('8 
BA01IFF 
264 
INTR?7: 
MOV 
DK.8FF0AH 
,LOHl! 
CWNTER 1 8253 
11 
(250 
MSEC) 
817B 
B825 
265 
my 
AL25H 
; LSB 


B17D EE 
266 
OUT 
DX, AL 


Bl?E 
BOO8 
267 
MOV 
AL8eH 
'rise 


8180 
EE 
263 
OUT 
DX, AL 


0181 
CF 
269 
IRET 
; RU URN FROM INTERRUPT 


A-I72 


LOC 
OBJ 
LINE 
SOURCe 


270 


271 


272 
CODE 
ENDS; 


;)'''' 
c.i_, 


274 


eOllO 
275 
ENO 
START 


S'mBOL 
TABLE LE,T1NG 
------ 
----- ------- 


NffME 
T,,'PE 
VALUE 
ATTRIBUTES 


??SEG 
ScGl1ENT 
SIZE =t'-i.'dl.lH PARA PUBLI C 


AXTEMP 
II WORt) 
9(102H 
DATA 


CODE. 
SEGMENT 
SIZE=0182H 
PARA 


(lATA 
SEGMENT 
sIZE=OOe.5H 
PARA 


DIGIT 
1/ B"'TE 
l.lOO4H 
DATA 


DlIM~lY 
L NEAP. 
00D2H 
CODE 


EXTRA 
SEGMENT 
5IZE=0138H 
PARA 


INTRn 
L NEA~' 
l.ll114H 
COliE 


INTP?] 
L NEAR 
9118H 
COPE 


INTR74 
L NE.AR 
0130H 
CODE 


INTP.75 
L NEA" 
ll148H 
CODE 


INTR76 
L NEAR 
916eH 
CODE 


INTR77 
L NEAR 
ll178H 
COOE 


RESTOR 
L NEAR 
OOECH 
COOE 


5AYE 
L NE~R 
OOD4H 
CODE 


SET~31 
L NEAR 
005RH 
COOC 


sET532 
L NEAR 
lle7SfI 
GOOE 


5ET59A 
L NEAR 
009rH 
eOOE 


SET79 
L NEAR 
OOB1H 
CODE 


STACKl 
V Io!ORD 
l:lOOeH 
DATA 


STRRT 
L NEAR 
OOOOH 
CODE 


Tp72C5 
II WORD 
ll122H 
EXTRA 


Tp721p 
'~ WOPD 
812eH 
EXTRA 


Tp73CS 
Y WORD 
ll126H 
EXTRA 


Tpmp 
v WORD 
11124H 
EXTRA 


TP74C5 
1/ WlJl;1) 
812AH 
EXTRA 


TP741P 
'y' WORr, 
ll128fl 
EXTRA 


TP75C5 
1/ WORr, 
ll12Efl 
EXTRA 


TP751p 
1/ WORD 
l.ll2CH 
EXTRA 


TP76CS 
V WORD 
0E2H 
EXTRA 


TP76 II" 
Y WORD 
llB0H 
EXTRA 


Tr77CS 
II WORD 
l.l136H 
EXTRA 


Tp771p 
1/ WORD 
0134H 
EXTRA 


TYPES 
L NEAR 
OO12H 
COOE 


WAIT79 
L NEAR 
llllB7H 
COOl: 


f:5SBlBL 
Y COMPLETE, 
NO E~S 
FlXH) 
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A significant 
measure of the power and flexibility 
of the Intel OEM Computer Product Line can be 
attributed 
to the design of the Intel MULTIBUS 


system bus. The bus structure provides a common 
element 
for communication 
between 
a wide 
variety of system modules which include: Single 
Board Computers, 
memory, digital, 
and analog 


I/O expansion boards, and peripheral controllers. 


The purpose of this application 
note is to help you 


develop a working knowledge ofthe Intel MULTI- 
BUS specification. 
This knowledge is essential for 


configuring 
a system 
containing 
multiple 
mod- 
ules. 
Another purpose is to provide you with the 


information necessary to design a bus interface for 
a slave module. One of the tools that will be used to 
achieve this goal is the complete description of a 
MULTIBUS slave design example. Other portions 
of this 
application 
note 
provide 
an in depth 


examination 
of the bus signals, operating charac- 


teristics, and bus interface circuits. 


This application 
note was originally 
written in 


1977. Since 1977, the MULTIBUS specification 
has been significantly 
expanded to cover opera- 
tion with both 8 and 16-bit system modules and 
with an auxiliary 
power bus. 
This application 


note now contains 
information 
on these 
new 


MULTIBUS specification features. 


In addition, a detailed MULTIBUS specification 
has also been published which provides the user 
with further information 
concerning MULTIBUS 


interfacing. 
The MULTIBUS 
specification 
and 


other useful documents are listed in the overleaf of 
this note under Related Intel Publications. 


II. MUL TIBUSTM SYSTEM 
BUS 


DESCRIPTION 


The Intel MULTIBUS signal lines can be grouped 
in the following categories: 
20 address lines, 16 


bidirectional 
data 
lines, 
8 multilevel 
interrupt 
lines, and several bus control, timing and power 
supply 
lines. 
The address 
and data 
lines are 
driven by three-state 
devices, while the interrupt 


and some other control lines are open-collector 
driven. 


Modules that use the MULTIBUS system bus have 
a master-slave relationship. 
A bus master module 
can drive the command and address lines: it can 
control the bus. 
A Single Board Computer is an 


example of a bus master. 
A bus slave cannot 


control 
the bus. 
Memory and 
I/O 
expansion 


boards are examples of bus slaves. 
The MULTI- 


BUS architecture 
provides for both 8 and 16-bit 


bus masters and slaves. 


Notice that a system may have a number of bus 
masters. 
Bus arbitration 
results when more than 
one master requests control of the bus at the same 
time. A bus clock is usually provided by one of the 
bus masters 
and may be derived independently 


from the processor clock. The bus clock provides a 
timing 
reference 
for resolving 
bus 
contention 
among multiple requests from bus masters. 
For 
example, a processor and a DMA (direct memory 
access) module may both request control of the 
bus. This feature allows different speed masters to 
share resources on the same bus. Actual transfers 
via the bus, however, proceed asynchronously 
with respect to the bus clock. Thus, the transfer 
speed 
is dependent 
on the 
transmitting 
and 
receiving devices only. 
The bus design prevents 


slow master modules from being handicapped 
in 


their attempts to gain control of the bus, but does 
not restrict the speed at which faster modules can 
transfer data via the same bus. Once a bus request 
is granted, single or muitiple read/write 
transfers 
can proceed. The most obvious applications for the 
master-slave. 
capabilities 
of the bus are multi- 


processor 
configurations 
and high-speed 
direct- 
memory-access (DMA) operations. 
However, the 


master-slave 
capabilities 
of the bus are by no 


means limited to these two applications. 


This section defines the signal lines that comprise 
the Intel MULTIBUS system bus. These signals 
are contained on either the PI or P2 connector of 
boards compatible 
with the MULTIBUS specifi- 


cation. 
The PI signal lines contain the address 


data, 
bus control, bus exchange, 
interrupt 
and 


power supply lines. TheP2 signal lines contain the 
optional auxiliary 
signal lines. 
Most signals 
on 


the bus are active-low. For example, a low level on 
a control signal on the bus indicates active, while a 
low level on an address or data signal on the bus 
represents 
logic "1" value. 


NOTE 


In this application 
note, a signal will be 


designated active-low by placing a slash (I) 
after the mnemonic for the signal. 


Appendix A contains a pin assignment 
list of the 


following signals: 


Initialization 
signal; resets the entire system to 
a known internal state. INIT I may be driven by 
one of the bus masters or by an external source 
such as a front panel reset switch. 


20 address lines; used to transmit the address of 
the memory location or I/O port to be accessed. 
The lines are labeled ADROI 
through 
ADR9/, 
ADRAI 
through ADRFI 
and ADR101 
through 


ADR13/. 
ADR131 
is the most significant 
bit. 


8-bit masters 
use 16 address 
lines (ADROI 
- 


ADRF I) for memory addressing 
and 8 address 
lines (ADROI 
- ADR7/) for I/O port selection. 
16-bit masters use all twenty a'ddress lines for 
memory 
addressing 
and 
12 address 
lines 
(ADROI 
- ADRB/) 
for I/O port selection. Thus, 
8-bit masters may address 64K bytes of memory 
and 256 I/O devices while 16-bit masters may 
address 
1 megabyte of memory and 4096 I/O 
devices. 
(The 8086 CPU actually 
permits 
16 
address bits to be used to specify I/O devices, 
the MULTIBUS specification, 
however, states 
that only the low order 12 address bits can be 
used to specify I/O ports.) 
In a 16-bit system, 
the ADROI line is used to indicate whether a low 
(even) byte or a high (odd) byte of memory or 
I/O space is being accessed in a word oriented 
memory or I/O device. 


BHENI 


Byte 
High 
Enable; 
the address 
control 
line 
which is used to specify that data will be trans- 
ferred on the high byte (DAT81 
- DATF/) 
of the 
MULTIBUS 
data 
lines. 
With current 
iSBC 
boards, 
this signal effectively specifies that a 
word (two byte) transfer is to be performed. This 
signal is used only in systems which incorporate 
sixteen bit memory or I/O modules. 


INH11 


Inhibit 
RAM 
signal; 
prevents 
RAM memory 
devices from responding to the memory address 
on the system address bus. 
INH11 
effectively 
allows ROM memory devices to override RAM 
devices 
when 
ROM and 
RAM memory 
are 


assigned the same memory addresses. 
INHl/ 


may also be used to allow memory mapped I/O 
devices to override RAM memory. 


INH21 


Inhibit 
ROM 
signal; 
prevents 
ROM memory 


devices from responding to the memory address 
on the system address bus. 
INH21 
effectively 
allows auxiliary 
ROM (e.g., a bootstrap 
pro- 
gram) to override ROM devices when ROM and 
auxiliary 
ROM memory are assigned the same 


memory addresses. 
INH2/ may also be used to 
allow memory mapped I/O devices to override 
ROM memory. 


16 bidirectional 
data lines; used to transmit 
or 


receive information 
to or from a memory loca- 
tion or I/O port. DATFI being the most signifi- 
cant bit. 
In 8-bit systems, only lines DATOI 
- 
DAT7I are used (DAT7I being the most signi- 
ficant bit). In 16-bit systems, either 8 or 16lines 
may be used for data transmission. 


BCLKI 


Bus clock; the negative 
edge (high to low) of 
BCLKI 
is used to synchronize 
bus priority re- 
solution circuits. BCLKI 
is asynchronous 
to the 
CPU clock. It has a 100ns minimum period and 
a 35')1,to 65%duty cycle. BCLKI may be slowed, 
stopped, or single stepped for debugging. 


Constant 
clock; a bus signal which provides a 
clock signal of constant 
frequency for unspeci· 
fied general use by modules on the system bus. 
CCLKI 
has a minimum period of 100 ns and a 
35%to 65%duty cycle. 


Bus priority 
in signal; indicates to a particular 


master module that no higher priority module 
is requesting use of the system bus. 
BPRNI 
is 
synchronized 
with BCLKI. 
This signal is not 


bused on the backplane. 


AP-28A 


CHam) 
OUSpnonty 
resolutIOn schemes. BPROI 


is passed 
to the BPRNI 
input of the master 


module with the next lower bus priority. BPROI 
is synchronized with BCLK/. This signal is not 
bused on the backplane. 


Bus busy signal; an open collector line driven 
by the bus master currently in control to indicate 
that the bus is currently in use. BUSYI prevents 
all other master modules from gaining control 
of the bus. BUSYlissynchronized 
with BCLK/. 


Bus 
request 
signal; 
used with a parallel 
bus 


priority network to indicate that 
a particular 


master module requires use of the bus for one 
or more data transfers. 
BREQ/ is synchronized 


with BCLK/. 
This signal is not bused on the 
backplane. 


Common 
bus 
request; 
an 
open-collector 
line 


which is driven by all potential 
bus masters 


and is used to inform the current bus master 
that another 
master wishes to use the bus. 
If 


CBRQi 
is high, it indicates to the bus master 


that no other master is requesting the bus, and 
therefore, the present bus master can retain the 
bus. This saves the bus exchange overhead for 
the current master. 


A bus 
master 
provides 
separate 
read/write 
command signals 
for memory and I/O devices: 
MRDC/, 
MWTC/, 
IORC/ 
and 
IOWC/, 
as ex- 


plained below. 
When a read/write 
command is 
active, the address signals must be stabilized at all 
slaves on the bus. 
For this reason, the protocol 


requires that 
a bus master 
must issue address 
signals (and data signals for a write operation) at 
least 50 ns ahead ofissuing a read/write command 
to the bus, initiating 
the data transfer. 
The bus 
master must keep address signals unchanged until 
at least 50 ns after the read/write 
command is 
turned off, terminating 
the data transfer. 


A bus slave must provide an acknowledge signal to 


Memory 
read 
command; 
indicates 
that 
the 
address of a memory location has been placed 
on the system address lines and specifies that 
the contents 
(8 or 16 bits) of the addressed 


location are to be read and placed on the system 
data bus. MRDC/ is asynchronous 
with respect 
to BCLK/. 


Memory 
write 
command; 
indicates 
that 
the 
address of a memory location has been placed 
on the system address lines and that data (8 or 
16 bits) has been placed on the system data bus. 
MWTC/ specifies that the data is to be written 
into the addressed memory location. MWTC/ is 
asynchronous 
with respect to BCLK/. 


]/0 
read command; 
indicates that the address 
of an input port has been placed on the system 
address bus and that the data (8 or 16 bits) at 
that input port is to be read and placed on the 
system data bus. rORCI 
is asynchronous 
with 
respect to BCLK/. 


110 write command; 
indicates that the address 
of an output port has been placed on the system 
address bus and that the contents of the system 
data bus (8 or 16 bits) are to be output to the 
address 
port. 
rowcI 
is asynchronous 
with 
respect to BCLK/. 


Transfer 
acknowledge 
signal; 
the required 


response of a slave board which indicates that 
the 
specified read/write 
operation 
has 
been 
completed. That is, data has been placed on, or 
accepted 
from, 
the system 
data 
bus lines. 


XACK/ is asynchronous with respect to BCLK/. 


used with 
a parallel 
interrupt 
resolution 
net- 


work. 
INTO 
has the highest 
priority, 
while 
INT7/ 
has 
lowest 
priority_ 
Interrupt 
lines 


should be driven with open collector drivers. 


Interrupt 
acknuwledge; 
an interrupt 
acknowl- 


edge line (INTA/), 
driven 
by the bus master, 
requests 
the transfer 
of interrupt 
information 


onto the bus from slave priority interrupt 
con- 


trollers (8259s or 8259As). The specific informa- 
tion 
timed 
onto 
the 
bus 
depends 
upon 
the 


implementation 
of the interrupt 
scheme. 
In 


general, 
the leading 
edge of INTA/ 
indicates 


that the address bus is active while the trailing 
edge indicates 
that data is present on the data 
lines. 


MULTIBUS 
P2 
Signal 
Lines 
- 
The signals 


contained 
on the MULTIBUS 
P2 auxiliary 
con- 


nector 
are 
used 
primarily 
by optional 
power 


back-up 
circuitry 
for memory 
protection. 
P2 


signals 
are 
not 
bused 
on the 
backplane, 
and 


therefore, 
require 
a separate 
connector 
for each 
board using the P2 signals. 
Present 
iSBC boards 
have a slot in the card edge and should be used 
with a keyed P2 edge connector. 
Use of the P2 


signal lines is optional. 


AC 
Low; this signal 
generated 
by the power 


supply 
goes high 
when the AC line voltage 
drops below a certain voltage (e.g., 103v AC in 
115v AC line voltage systems) indicating 
D.C_ 


power will fail in 3 msec. ACLO goes low when 
all D.C. voltages 
return 
to approximately 
95'ft, 


of the regulated 
value. This line must be pulled 
up by the optional standby 
power source, if one 
is used. 


Power fail interrupt; 
this signal interrupts 
the 
processor 
when 
a power failure 
occurs, 
it is 


driven by external 
power fail circuitry. 


Power 
fail 
sense; 
this line is the output 
of a 
latch which indicates 
that a power failure has 


occurred. 
It is reset by PFSR/. 
The power fail 


sense latch 
is part of external 
power fail cir- 


cuitry 
and 
must 
be powered 
by the standby 


power source. 


PUI('er fail sellse reset; this line is used to reset 
the power fail sense latch (PFSN 
). 


Memury 
prufect; 
prevents 
memory 
operation 


during 
period of uncertain 
DC power, by in- 


hibiting 
memory 
requests. 
MPRO 
is driven 


by external 
power fail circuitry. 


Address 
latch 
ellable; 
generated 
by the CPU 
(8085 or 8086) to provide an auxiliary 
address 


latch. 


Auxiliary 
Reset; 
this externally 
generated 
sig- 


nal initiates 
a power-up sequence. 


Bus 
master 
wait 
state; 
this 
signal 
indicates 


that the processor is in a wait state. 


Reserved 
- 
Several 
PI and P2 connector 
bus 


pins are unused. 
However, they should be regard- 
ed as reserved 
for dedicated 
use in future 
Intel 
products. 


Power 
Supplies 
- 
The power supply bus pins 
are detailed 
in Appendix 
A which contains 
the 


pin assignment 
of signals 
on the MULTIBUS 


backplane. 


It is the 
designer's 
responsibility 
to provide 


adequate 
bulk decoupling 
on the board to avoid 
current surges on the power supply lines. It is also 
recommended 
that 
you provide 
high 
frequency 


decoupling for the logic on your board. 
Values of 
22uF for +5v and +12v pins and lOuF for -5v and 
-12v pins are typical on iSBC boards. 


Beyond the definition of the MULTIBUS signals 
themselves, 
it is important 
to examine 
the 
operating 
characteristics 
of the 
bus. 
The AC 
requirements 
outline the timing of the bus signals 
and in particular, define the relationships 
between 
the various bus signals. On the other hand, the DC 
requirements 
specify 
the bus driver 
character- 


istics, maximum 
bus loading per board, and the 
pull-up/down 
resistors. 


The AC requirements 
are best presented 
by a 
discussion 
of the relevant 
timing 
diagrams. 
Appendix 
B contains 
a list of the MULTIBUS 
timing specifications. 
The following sections will 


discuss 
data transfers, 
inhibit 
operations, 
inter- 
rupt operations, 
MULTIBUS multi-master 
opera- 


tion and power fail considerations. 


Data Transfers 
- Data transfers on the MULTI- 


BUS system 
bus occur with a maximum 
band- 


width of 5 MHz for single or multiple read/write 
transfers. 
Due to bus arbitration 
and memory 
access time, a typical maximum 
transfer 
rate is 
often on the order of 2 MHz. 


Read Data 


Figure 
1 shows 
the read operation 
AC timing 


diagram. 
The address must be stable (tAS) for a 


minimum 
of 50 ns before command 
(lORC/ 
or 


MRDC/). 
This time is typically used by the bus 


interface 
to decode the address and thus provide 
the required 
device selects. 
The device selects 


establish 
the data 
paths 
on the user system in 


anticipation 
of the 
strobe 
signal 
(command) 
which will follow. The minimum command pulse 
width is 100 ns. The address must remain stable 
for at least 50 ns following the command (tAH). 
Valid data should not be driven onto the bus prior 
to command, 
and must not be removed until the 
command is cleared_ The XACK/ signal, which is 
a response 
indicating 
the specified 
read/write 
operation 
has been completed, must coincide or 


follow both the read access and valid data (tDXL)' 
XACK/ must be held until the command is cleared 
(tXAH)· 


Write Data 


The write operation AC timing diagram 
is shown 


in Figure 2. During a write data transfer, 
valid 


data 
must 
be presented 
simultaneously 
with 
a 
stable address. 
Thus, the write data setup time 
(tDS) has the same requirement 
as the address 
setup time (tAS)' The requirement for stable data 
both 
before 
and 
after 
command 
(lOWC/ 
or 


MWTC/) enables 
the bus interface 
circuitry 
to 


latch data on either the leading or trailing edge of 
command. 
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A 16-bit master may transfer data on the MULTI- 
BUS 
data 
lines 
using 
8-bit 
or 16-bit 
paths 


depending 
on whether 
a byte or word (2 byte) 
operation 
has been specified. 
(A word transfer 


specified with an odd I/O or memory address will 
actually be executed as two single byte transfers.) 
An 8-bit master may only perform byte transfers 
on the MULTIBUS data lines DATO/ - DAT7I. 


In 
order 
to maintain 
compatibility 
with 
older 
8-bit masters 
and slaves, a byte swapping 
buffer 


is included 
in all new 16-bit masters 
and 16-bit 


slaves. In the iSBC product line, all byte transfers 
will take place on the low 8 data lines DATO/ - 
DAT7I. 
Figure 3 contains 
a example of 8/16-bit 


data 
driver 
logic for 16-bit master 
and 
slave 


systems. 
In the 8/16-bit system, there are three 


sets 
of buffers; 
the 
lower byte 
buffer 
which 


accesses DATO - DAT7I, the upper byte buffer 
which accesses 
DAT81 - DATF/, 
and the swap 
byte buffer which accesses the MULTIBUS data 
lines 
DATOI 
- DAT7I 
and 
transfers 
the data 


to/from 
the on-board data bus lines D8 - DF. 


Figure 4 summarizes 
the 8 and 16-bit data paths 
used for three types of MULTI BUS transfers. 
Two 


signals control the data transfers. 


Byte High Enable (BHEN/) 
active indicates that 


the bus is operating 
in sixteen 
bit mode, and 
Address Bit 0 (ADRO/) defines an even or odd byte 
transfer 
address. 


On the first type of transfer, 
BHENI 
is inactive, 
and ADROI is inactive indicating 
the transfer 
of 
an even eight bit byte. 
The transfer 
takes place 


across data lines DATOI - DAT7I. 


On the second type oftransfer, 
BHEN I is inactive, 


and ADROI is active indicating 
the transfer 
of a 
high (odd) byte. On this type of transfer, the odd 
(high) byte is transferred 
through the Swap Byte 
Buffer to DATOI - DAT7I. 
This makes eight bit 
and sixteen bit systems compatible. 
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transfer, 
the 
low (even) byte 
is transferred 
on 


DATOI 
- DAT7I 
and 
the 
high 
(odd) byte 
is 
transferred 
on DAT81 
- DATF I. 
Note that 
the condition 
when both BHENI 
and 


ADROI 
are active is not used with present iSBC 
boards. 
This condition could be used to transfer 
a 
high odd byte of data on DAT8/ - DATF/, 
thus 
eliminating 
the need for the swap byte buffer. 


However, this is not a recommended transfer type, 
because it eliminates 
the capability 
of communi- 
cating with 8-bit modules. 


Inhibit Operations 
- 
Bus inhibit operations are 
required by certain bootstrap and memory mapped 
110 configurations. 
The purpose of the inhibit 
operation is to allow a combination of RAM, ROM, 
or memory 
mapped 
110 
to occupy 
the same 
memory address space. In the case of a bootstrap, 
it may be desirable to have both ROM and RAM 
memory occupy the same address space, selecting 
ROM instead 
of RAM for low order memory only 
when the system is reset. A system designed to use 


"pace, may need to mhlbit RAM or ROM memory 
to perform its functions. 
There are two essen tial req uiremen ts for a success- 
ful inhibit operation. 
The first is that the inhibit 
signal must be asserted as soon as possible, within 
a maximum 
of 100 ns (tCI), after stable address. 


The second requirement 
for a successful 
inhibit 
operation is that the acknowledge must be delayed 
(tXACKB) 
to allow 
the inhibited 
slave 
to ter- 
minate 
any 
irreversible 
timing 
operations 
in- 
itiated by detection of a valid command prior to its 
inhibit. 


This situation 
may arise because a command can 


be asserted within 50 ns after stable address (tAS) 
and yet inhibit 
is not required until 100 ns (tID) 


after stable address. 
The acknowledge delay time 
(tXACKB) is a function 
of the cycle time of the 


inhibited 
slave memory. 
Inhibiting 
the iSBC 016 


RAM board, for example, requires a minimum 
of 


1.5 usec. 
Less time is typically 
needed to inhibit 


other memory modules. For example, the iSBC 104 
board requires 475 ns. 
Figure 5 depicts a situation 
in which both RAM 
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and 
PROM 
memory 
have 
the 
same 
memory 


addresses. 
In this case, PROM inhibits 
RAM, 


producing 
the effect of PROM overriding 
RAM. 
After address is stable, local selects are generated 
for both the PROM and the RAM. The PROM local 
select 
produces 
the 
INHl/ 
signal 
which 
then 
removes the RAM local select and its driver enable. 
Because the slave RAM has been inhibited after it 
had already 
begun its cycle, the PROM XACKI 


must be delayed (tXACKB) until after the latest 
possible 
acknowledgement 
from 
the 
RAM 


(tXACKA)· 


Interrupt 
Operations 
- The MULTIBUS inter- 
rupt lines INTOI - INT71 are used by a MULTI- 
BUS master to receive interrupts 
from bus slaves, 
other bus masters or external logic such as power 
fail logic. A bus master may also contain internal 
interrupt 
sources 
which 
do not require the bus 


interrupt 
lines to interrupt 
the master. 
There are 
two interrupt 
implementation 
schemes 
used by 
bus interrupts, 
Non Bus Vectored Interrupts 
and 


Bus 
Vectored 
Interrupts. 
Non 
Bus 
Vectored 


Interrupts 
do not convey interrupt 
vector address 
information 
on the bus. 
Bus Vectored Interrupts 


are interrupts 
from slave Priority Interrupt 
Con- 


trollers (PICs) which do convey interrupt 
vector 


Non Bus Vectored Interrupts 


Non Bus Vectored Interrupts 
are those interrupts 


whose interrupt 
vector address is generated by the 


bus master 
and do not require the MULTIBUS 


address 
lines for transfer 
of the interrupt 
vector 


address. 
The interrupt 
vector address is generated 
by the 
interrupt 
controller 
on the master 
and 
transferred 
to the processor over the local bus. The 


source of the interrupt can be on the master module 
or on other bus modules, in which case the bus 
modules 
use the MULTIBUS 
interrupt 
request 
lines (INTOI - INT7 I) to generate 
their interrupt 


requests 
to the bus master. 
When an interrupt 


request line is activated, the bus master performs it 
own interrupt 
operation 
and processes the inter- 


rupt. 
Figure 
6 shows 
an example 
of Non Bus 


Vectored Interrupt 
implementation. 


Bus Vectored Interrupts 


Bus Vectored Interrupts 
(Figure 7) are those inter- 


rupts which transfer 
the interrupt 
vector address 


along 
the MULTIBUS 
address 
lines 
from the 
slave to the bus master using the INTAI command 
signal for synchronization. 
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When an interrupt request from the MULTIBUS 
interrupt lines INTO/ -INT7/ occurs, the interrupt 
control 
logic on the bus master 
interrupts 
its 


processor. 
The 
processor 
on the bus master 


generates an INTA/ command which freezes the 
state 
of the interrupt 
logic on the MULTIBUS 
slaves for priority resolution. The bus master also 
locks (retains 
the bus between bus cycles) the 
MULTIBUS 
control 
lines 
to guarantee 
itself 


consecutive 
bus cycles. 
After the first INTA/ 


command, the bus master's interrupt control logic 
puts 
an interrupt 
code on to the MULTIBUS 


address lines ADRB/ -ADRA/. The interrupt code 
is the address of the highest priority active inter- 
rupt request line. At this point in the Bus Vectored 


Interrupt procedure, two different sequences could 
take place. 
The difference occurs, because the 


MULTI BUS specification 
can support 
masters 


which 
generate 
one additional 
INTA/ 
(8086 


masters) 
or two additional 
INTA/s 
(8080A and 
8085 masters). 


If the bus master generates one additional INT A/, 
this second INTA/ causes the bus slave interrupt 
control logic to transmit 
an interrupt 
vector 8-bit 
pointer on the MULTIBUS data lines. The vector 
pointer is used by the bus master to determine the 
memory address of the interrupt service routine. 


If the 
bus 
master 
generates 
two additional 
INTA/s, 
these two INTA/ 
commands 
allow the 


bus slave to puta two byte interrupt vector address 
on to the MULTIBUS data lines (one byte for each 
INTA/). 
The interrupt 
vector address is used by 


the bus master to service the interrupt. 


The MULTIBUS specification 
provides for only 
one type of Bus Vectored Interrupt operation in a 
given system. 
Slave boards which have an 8259 


interrupt 
controller are only capable of 3 INTAI 


operation 
(2 additional 
INTA/s 
after the first 


INTA/). 
Slave boards with the 8259A interrupt 


controller 
are capable 
of either 
2 INTAI 
or 3 
INTAI 
operation. 
All slave boards in a given 


system must operate in the same way (2 INT AI s or 
3 INTA/s) 
if Bus Vectored Interrupts 
are to be 
used. 
However, the MULTIBUS 
specification 


does provide for Bus Vectored Interrupts 
and Non 


Bus Vectored Interrupts 
in the same system. 


MULTIBUS 
Multi-Master 
Operation 
- 
The 


MULTIBUS system bus can accommodate several 
bus masters on the same system, each one taking 
control of the bus as it needs to affect data trans· 
fers. The bus masters request bus control through 
a bus exchange sequence. 


Two bus exchange priority resolution techniques 
are discussed, a serial technique 
and a parallel 


technique. 
Figures 8 and 9 illustrate 
these two 


techniques. 
The bus exchange 
operation 
dis- 


cussed later is the same for both techniques. 


Serial Priority Technique 


Serial priority resolution is accomplished 
with a 
daisy chain technique (see Figure 8). The priority 
input (BPRN/) 
of the highest 
priority master is 
tied to ground. The priority output (BPRO/) 
of the 


highest 
priority master 
is then connected to the 


priority input (BPRN/) 
of the next lower priority 


master, and so on. Any master generating 
a bus 
request will set its BPROI 
signal high to the next 


lower priority master. 
Any master seeing a high 
signal on its BPRNI 
line will sets its BPROI 
line 


high, thus passing 
down priority information 
to 


lower priority masters. 
In this implementation, 


the bus request line (BREQ/) is not used outside of 
the 
individual 
masters. 
A limited 
number 
of 


masters can be accommodated 
by this technique, 


due to gate delays through the daisy chain. Using 
the current 
Intel MULTIBUS 
controller chip on 


the master boards up to 3 masters may be accom- 
modated if a BCLKI 
period of 100 ns is used. 
If 


more bus masters are required, either BCLKI 
must 


be slowed or a parallel priority technique used. 


Parallel Priority Technique 


In the parallel priority technique, the priority is 
resolved in a priority resolution circuit in which 
the highest priority BREQI input is encoded with 
a priority encoder chip (74148). This coded value is 
then decoded with a priority decoder chip (74S138) 
to activate 
the appropriate 
BPRNI 
line. 
The 


BPROI 
lines are not used in the parallel priority 
scheme. 
However, since the MULTIBUS 
back· 
plane contains a trace from the BPHNI 
signal of 
one card slot to the BPROI 
signal of the adjacent 


lower card slot, the BPROI 
must be disconnected 
from the bus on the board or the backplane 
trace 


must be cut. A practical limit of sixteen masters 
can be accommodated 
using the parallel priority 
technique due to physical bus length limitations. 
Figure 
9 contains 
the schematic 
for a typical 


parallel resolution network. Note that the parallel 
priority 
resolution 
network 
must 
be externally 
supplied. 
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MULTIBUS 
Exchange 
Operation 
- 
A timing 
diagram 
for the MULTIBUS 
exchange operation 


is shown 
in Figure 
10. 
This 
implementation 


example 
uses a parallel 
resolution 
scheme, how- 


ever, the timing would be basically 
the same for 
the serial resolution 
scheme. 


In this example, 
master 
A has been assigned 
a 
lower priority than master B. The bus exchange 
occurs because master B generates 
a bus request 
during a time when master 
A has control of the 
bus. 


The 
exchange 
process 
begins 
when 
master 
B 
req uires the bus to access some resource such as an 
110 or memory module while master A controls the 
bus. 
This internal 
request is synchronized 
with 


the 
trailing 
edge 
(high 
to low) of BCLKI 
to 
generate a bus request (BREQ/). 
The bus priority 
resolution circuit changes the BPRNI 
signal from 


active (low) to inactive 
(high) for master 
A and 


from inactive 
to active for master 
B. 
Master A 


must first complete the current 
bus command 
if 


one is in operation. 
After master A completes the 


command, 
it sets 
BUSY 
inactive 
on the next 


trailing edge ofBCLK/. 
This allows the actual bus 


exchange 
to occur, because master 
A has relin- 


quished control of the bus, and master B has been 
granted 
its BPRNI. 
During this time, the drivers 


for master 
A are disabled. 
Master B must take 
control of the bus with the next trailing 
edge of 
BCLKI 
to complete the bus exchange. 
Master B 


takes control by activating 
BUSY I and enabling 


its drivers. 


It is possible for master A to retain control of the 
bus and prevent 
master 
B from getting 
control. 


Master A activates the Bus Override (or Bus Lock) 
signal 
which keeps BUSYI active allowing 
con- 


trol 
of the bus to stay 
with 
master 
A. 
This 
guarantees 
a master 
consecutive 
bus cycles for 
software 
or hardware 
functions 
which 
require 
exclusive, continuous 
access to the bus. 


Note that in systems with only a single master it is 
necessary 
to ground the BPRN I pin of the master, 


if slave boards are to be accessed. 
In single board 
systems 
which use a CPU board capable 
of Bus 
Vectored Interruptoperation, 
the BPRN 
pin must 
also be grounded. 


In a single master system bus transfer 
efficieney 


may be gained if the BUS OVERRIDE 
signal 
is 


kept active continuously. 
This permits the master 


to maintain 
control of the bus at all times, there- 


fore saving the overhead of the master reacquiring 
the bus each time it is needed. 


The CBRQI 
line may be used by a master 
in 
control of the bus to determine 
if another 
master 
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requires the bus. If a mastercunently 
in control of 


the 
bus sees the CBRQ/ 
line inactive, 
it will 


maintain 
control of the bus between adjacent bus 


accesses. Therefore, when a bus access is required, 
the master saves the overhead of reacquiring the 
bus. If a current bus master sees the CBRQ/ line 
active, it will then relinquish 
control of the bus 


after the current bus access and will contend for 
the bus with the other master(s) requiring the bus. 
The relative priorities of the masters 
will deter- 


mine which master receives the bus. 


Note that except for the BUS OVERRIDE state, no 
single master may keep exclusive control of the 
bus. 
This is true because it is impossible for the 


CPU on a master to require continuous access to 
the bus. Other lower priority masters will always 
be able to gain access to the bus between accesses 
of a higher priority master. 


Power Fail Considerations 
- The MULTIBUS 


P2 connector signals provide a means of handling 
power failures. 
The circuits required for power 
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failure detection and handling 
are optional and 
must be supplied by the user. 
Figure 11 shows 
the timing of a power fail sequence. 


The power supply monitors the AC power level. 
When power drops below an acceptable value, the 
power supply raises ACLO which tells the power 
fail logic that a minimum ofthree milliseconds will 
elapse before DC power will fall below regulated 
voltage levels. 
The power fail logic sets a sense 
latch (PFSN/) 
and generates an interrupt (PFIN/) 
to the processor so the processor can store its 
environment. 
After a 2.5 millisecond timeout, the 
memory protect signal (MPRO/) is asserted by the 
power fail logic preventing any memory activity. 
As power falls, 
the memory goes on standby 
power. 
Note that 
the power fail logic must be 
powered from the standby source. 


As the AC line revives, the logic voltage level is 
monitored by the power supply. 
After power has 
been at its operating 
level for one millisecond 
minimum, the power supply sets the signal ACLO 
low, beginning 
the restart 
sequence. 
First, the 
memory protect line (MPRO/) 
then the initialize 
line (INIT I) become inactive. The bus master now 
starts running. 
The bus master checks the power 
fail latch (PFSN I) and, ifit finds it set, branches to 


a power up routine which resets the latch (PFSRI), 
restores the environment, and resumes execution. 


Note that INITI is activated only after DC power 
has risen to the regulated voltage levels and must 
stay low for five milliseconds minimum before the 
system is allowed to restart. 
Alternatively, 
INITI 


may be held low through an open collector device 
by MPROI. 


How the power failure equipment is configured is 
left to the system designer. 
The backup power 
source may be batteries 
located on the memory 
boards 
or more elaborate 
facilities 
located off- 
board. 
The location 
of the 
power· fail logic 
determines which MULTIBUS power fail lines are 
used. Pins on the P2 connector have been specified 
for the power failure functions for use as needed. 


To further clarify the location and use of the power 
fail circuitry, an example of a typical power fail 
system block diagram 
is shown in Figure 12. A 
single board computer and a slave memory board 
are contained in the system. It is desired to power 
the memory circuit elements of the memory board 
from auxiliary power. The single board computer 
will remain 
on the main power supply. 
To ac- 
complish this, user supplied power fail logic and 
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an auxiliary power supply have been included in 
the system. 


The single board computer is powered from the PI 
power lines 
and 
accesses 
the P2 signal 
lines 


PFIN/, 
PFSNI 
and PFSRI 
(only the P2 signal 


lines used by a particular 
functional 
block are 


shown on the block diagram). 
The PFSRI 
line is 


driven from two sources: a front panel switch and 
the single board computer. The front panel switch 
is used during normal power-up to reset the power 
fail sense latch. 
The single board computer uses 


the PFSRI 
line to reset the latch during a power-up 


sequence after a power failure. 
Current 
single 


board 
computers 
must 
access 
the PFSNI 
and 


PFSRI 
signals 
either 
directly 
with 
dedicated 


circuitry and a P2 pin connection or through the 
parallel I/O lines with a cable connection from the 
parallel I/O connector to the P2 connector. 


The slave memory board uses both the PI and P2 
power lines, the P2 power lines are used (at all 
times) to power the memory circuit elements and 
other support circuits, the PI power lines power all 
other circuitry. 
In addition, 
the MPROI 
line is 
input and used to sense when memory contents 
should be protected. 


The power fail logic contains the power fail sense 
latch, and uses the PFSRI 
and ACLO lines for 


inputs and the PFINI 
PFSN/, 
and MPROI 
lines 


for outputs. 
The power fail logic must be powered 


by the P2 power lines. 


DC Requirements 
- The drive and load charac- 
teristics of the bus signals are listed in Appendix 
C. The physical locations of the drivers and loads, 
as well as the terminating 
resistor value for each 


bus line, are also specified. Appendix D contains 
the MULTIBUS power specifications. 


MULTIBUS™ Slave 
Interface 
Circuit 
Elements 


There 
are three basic elements 
of a slave bus 


interface: 
address 
decoders, 
bus drivers, 
and 


control signal logic. This section discusses each of 
these elements in general terms. A description of a 
detailed 
implementation 
of a slave interface 
is 


presented in a later section of this application note. 


Address 
Decoding 
- 
This 
logic decodes the 
appropriate 
MULTIBUS address bits into.RAM 
requests, ROM requests, or I/O selects. Care must 
be taken in the design of the address decode logic 
to ensure flexibility in the selection of base address 
assignments. 
Without this flexibility, restrictions 


may be placed upon various 
system 
configura- 


tions. 
Ideally, switches and jumper connections 
should 
be associated 
with the decode logic to 


permit field modification of base address assign- 
ments. 


The initial step in designing 
the address decode 


portion of a MULTIBUS interface is to determine 
the required number of unique address locations. 
This 
decision 
is influenced 
by the fact 
that 
address decoding is usually done in two stages. 
The first stage 
decodes the base address, 
pro- 


ducing 
an 
enable 
for the second stage 
which 


generates 
the actual 
device selects for the user 


logic. 
A convenient 
implementation 
of this two 


stage decoding scheme utilizes a pair of decoders 
driven by the high order bits ofthe address for the 
first stage and a second decoder for the low order 
bits of the address bus. This technique forces the 
number of unique address locations to be a power 
of two, based at the address decoded by the first 
stage. 
Consider the scheme illustrated 
in Figure 


13. 


As shown in Figure 13,the address bits A4 -ABare 
used to produce switch selected outputs of the first 
stage of decoding. The 1 out of 8 binary decoders 


have been used. The top decoder decodes address 
lines A4 - A7, and the bottom decoder decodes 
address lines A8 -AB· If only address lines AO-A7 
are being used for device selection, as in the case of 
I/O 
port selection in 8-bit systems, 
the bottom 
decoder may be disabled by setting switch S2 to the 
ground position. 
Address lines A7 and AB drive 


enable 
inputs 
E2 or E3 of the decoders. 
The 


address 
lines AO - A3 enter 
the second stage 


address decoder to produce 8 user device selects. 
The second stage decoder must first be enabled by 
an address that corresponds to the switch-selected 
base address. 


Address decoding must be completed before the 
arrival 
of a command. 
Since the command may 
become active within 50 ns after stable address, 
the decode logic should be kept simple with a 
minimal number of layers of logic. Furthermore, 
the timing is extremely critical in systems which 
make use of the inhibit lines. 


A linear or unary select scheme in which no binary 
encoding of device address (e.g., address bit AO 
selects device 0, address 
bit Al selects device 1, 


etc.) is performed is not recommended because the 
scheme 
offers 
no protection 
in case multiple 
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devices are simultaneously 
selected, and because 
the addressing 
within such a system is restricted 
by the extent of the address space occupied by such 
a scheme. 


Data 
Bus 
Drivers 
- 
For user designed 
logic 


which simply receives data from the MULTIBUS 
data lines, this portion of the bus interface logic 
may only consist of buffers. 
Buffers are required 
to ensure that maximum allowable bus loading is 
not exceeded by the user logic. 


In systems 
where the user designed logic must 
place data onto the MULTIBUS data lines, three- 
state drivers are required_ These drivers should be 
enabled 
only when 
a memory read 
command 
(MRDC/) 
or an I/O read command 
(IORC/) 
is 
present and the module has been addressed. 


When both the read and write functio'ns are re- 
quired, parallel bidirectional bus drivers (e.g., Intel 
8226,8287, etc.) are used. A note of caution must be 
included for the designer who uses this type of 
device. 
A problem may arise if data hold time 


requirements 
must 
be satisfied 
for user logic 


following write operations. 
When bus commands 
are used to directly produce both the chip select for 
the bidirectional bus driver and a strobe to a latch 
in the user logic, removal of that signal may not 
provide the user's latch with adequate data hold 
time. Depending on the specifics of the user logic, 
this 
problem 
may 
be solved 
by permanently 
enabling 
the data buffer's receiver circuits 
and 


controlling only the direction of the buffers. 


Control 
Signal 
Logic - The control signal logic 


consists of the circuits that forward the I/O and 
memory read/write 
commands to their respective 


destinations, 
provide 
the 
bus with 
a transfer 
acknowledge 
response, 
and 
drive 
the system 
interrupt lines. 


Bus Command Lines 


The MULTIBUS 
information 
transfer 
protocol 
lines 
(MRDCI, 
MWTCI, 
IORD/. 
and 
IOWC/) 
should be buffered by devices with very high speed 
switching. 
Because the bus DC requirements 
specify that each board may load these lines with 
2.0 mA, Schottky devices are recommended. 
LS 
devices are not recommended 
due to their poor 
noise immunity. 
The commands should be gated 


with a signal indicating the base address has been 
decoded to generate read and write strobes for the 
user logic. 


Transfer Acknowledge Generation 


The user interface transfer 
acknowledge genera- 
tion logic provides 
a transfer 
acknowledge 
re- 
sponse, XACK/, to notify the bus master that write 
data provided by the bus master has been accepted 
or that read data it has requested is available on 
the MULTIBUS data lines. XACK/ allows the bus 
master to conclude its current instruction. 


Since XACK/ timing requirements depend on both 
the CPU of the bus master and characteristics 
of 
the user logic, a circuit is needed which will provide 
a range of easily modified acknowledge responses. 


The transfer acknowledge signals must be driven 
by three-state drivers which are enabled when the 
bus interface 
is addressed 
and a command 
is 
present. 


Interrupt 
Signal Lines 


The asynchronous 
interrupt lines must be driven 
by open collector devices with a minimum drive of 
16 mA. 


In a typical Non Bus Vectored Inter"rupt system, 
logic must be provided to assert and latch-up an 
interrupt 
signal. 
In addition 
to driving 
the 
MULTIBUS interrupt lines, the latched interrupt 
signal would be read by an I/O operation such as 
reading the module's status. 
The interrupt signal 
would be cleared by writing to the status register. 


III. MULTIBUSTM SLAVE 
DESIGN 
EXAMPLE 


A MULTIBUS 
slave design example has been 
included in this application 
note to reinforce the 
theory previously discussed. The design example 
is of general purpose I/O slave interface. 
This 
design example could easily be modified to be used 
as a slave memory interface 
by buffering 
the 


address 
signals 
and 
using 
the 
appropriate 


MULTI BUS memory commands. 
In addition, to 
help the reader better understand 
an application 
for an I/O slave interface, two Intel 8255A Parallel 
Peripheral Interface (PPI) devices are shown con- 
nected to the slave interface. 


The design example is shown in both 8/16-bit 
version and an 8-bit version. The 8/16-bit version 


is an I/O 
interface 
which will permit a 16-bit 


master to perform 8 or 16 bit data transfers. 
8-bit 


masters may also use the 8/16-bit version of the 
design example to perform 8-bit data transfers. 


The 8-bit version of the design example may be 
used by both 8 or 16-bit masters, 
but will only 


perform 8-bit data transfers. 
It does not contain 


the circuitry 
required 
to perform 
16-bit data 


transfers. 


Both the 8/16-bit version and the 8-bit version of 
the design example were implemented on an iSBC 
905 prototype board. 
The schematics for each of 


the examples are given in Appendices F and G. 


This 
section describes 
the organization 
of the 


slave 
interface 
from two points 
of view, the 


functional 
point of view and the programming 
characteristics. 
First, 
the principal 
functions 


performed by the hardware are identified and the 
general data flow is illustrated. 
This point of view 


is intended 
as an introduction 
to the detailed 


description provided in the next section; Theory of 
Operation. 
In the second 
point 
of view, the 


information needed by a programmer to access the 
slave is summarized. 


Functional 
Description 
- 
The function of this 


I/O slave is to provide the bus interface logic for 
general purpose I/O functions and for two Intel 
8255A Parallel Peripheral Interface (PPI) devices. 
Eight device selects (port addresses) are available 
for general purpose I/O functions. 
One of these 


device select lines is used to read and reset the state 
of an interrupt 
status 
flip-flop, the other seven 


device selects are unused 
in this 
design. 
An 
additional 
eight I/O 
device port addresses 
are 


used by the two 8255A devices; four I/O 
port 


addresses 
per 8255A (three I/O port address for 


the three parallel ports A, B, and C and the fourth 
I/O port address for the device control register). 


Figure 14 contains a functional block diagram of 
the slave design example. 
This block diagram 


shows the fundamental 
circuit elements of a bus 
slave: 
bidirectional 
data bus drivers/receivers, 


address decoding logic and bus control logic. Also 
shown is the address decoding logic for the low 
order four bits, the interrupt logic which is selected 
by this decoding logic, andJhe two 8255A devices. 
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Figure 
14. MUL TIBUS'· 
Slave Design 
Example 


Functional 
Block 
Diagram 


Programming 
Characteristics 
- 
The slave 
design example provides 16 I/O 
port addresses 
which may be accessed by user software. 
The 
base address of the 16 contiguous port addresses 
is selected by wire wrap connections on the proto- 
type board. 
The wire wrap connections 
specify 
address 
bits ADR4/ - ADRB/. 
They allow the 
selection 
of a base 
address 
on any 
16 byte 
boundary. 
Twelve address bits (ADRO/ -ADRB/) 
are used since 16-bit (8086 based) masters use 12 
bits to specity I/O port addresses. 
If an 8 bit (8080 
or 8085 based) master is used with this slave board, 
the high order address bits (ADR8/ -ADRB/) must 
not be used by the decoding circuits; a wire wrap 
jumper position (ground position) is provided for 
this. 


The 16 I/O port addresses 
are divided into two 
groups of 8 port addresses by decoding address line 
ADR3/. 
Port addresses 
XXO- XX7 are used for 


general 
I/O 
functions 
(XX indicates 
any hexi- 


decimal digit combination). 
Port address XXOis 
used for accessing the interrupt status flip-flop and 
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are selected, then ADRO/ is used to specify which 
of two PPIs are selected. 
If the address is even 
(XX8,XXA, XXC, or XXE)then one PPI is selected. 
If the address is odd (XX9, XXB, XXD, or XXF), 
then the other PPI is selected. ADRII and ADR2/ 
are 
connected 
directly 
to the PPIs. 
Table 
1 
summarizes 
the I/O port addresses 
of the slave 
design example. 
Note that if a 16-bit master is 


used, it is possible to access the slave'in a byte or 
word mode. 
If word access is used with port 
address 
XX8, XXA, XXC, or XXE, then 
16 bit 
transfers 
will occur between the PPIs 
and the 


master. 
These 16 bit transfers 
occur because an 
even address has be~n specified and the MULTI- 
BUS 
BHEN/ 
signal 
indicates 
that 
a 16-bit 
transfer 
is requested. 


In the preceding section, each of the slave design 
example 
functional 
blocks 
was 
identified 
and 


briefly explained. This section explains how these 
functions 
are implemented. 
For detailed circuit 


information, refer to the schematics in Appendices 
F and G. The schematic 
in Appendix F is on a 


foldout page so that the following text may easily 
be related to the schematic. 


The discussion of the theory of operation is divided 
into five segments, 
each of which discusses 
a 


different function performed by the MULTIBUS 
slave design example. 
The five segments are: 


1. Bus address decoding 


2. Data buffers 


3. Control signals 


4. Interrupt 
logic 


5. PPI operation 


Each of these topics are discussed with regard to 
the 
8/16-bit 
version 
of the design 
example; 


followed by a discussion 
of the circuit elements 
which 
are required 
by the 8-bit version 
of the 


interface. 


Bus Address 
Decoding 
- Bus address decoding 


is performed by two 82051 out of8 binary dp.coders. 
One decoder (A3) decodes address 
bits ADRS/ - 


ADRB/ 
and 
the 
second 
decoder (A2) decodes 
address bits ADR4/ - ADR7/. 
The base address 


Table 
1 


SLAVE 
DESIGN 
EXAMPLE 
PORT 
ADDRESSES 


I/O PORT 
ADDRESS 
READ 
WRITE 


BYTE ACCESS 


XXO 
Bit 0 = Interrupt 
Status 
Reset 
Interrupt 
Status 


XX1 - XX? 
Unused 
Unused 


XX8 
Parallel 
Port A, Even PPi 
Parallel 
Port A, Even PPI 


XX9 
Parallel 
Port A, Odd PPI 
Parallel 
Port A, Odd PPI 


XXA 
Parallel 
Port B, Even PPI 
Parallel 
Port B, Even PPI 


XXB 
Parallel 
Port B, Odd PPI 
Parallel 
Port B, Odd PPI 


XXC 
Parallel 
Port C, Even PPI 
Parallel 
Port C, Even PPI 


XXD 
Parallel 
Port C, Odd PPI 
Parallel 
Port C, Odd PPI 


XXE 
Illegal Condition 
Control, 
Even PPI 


XXF 
Illegal Condition 
Control, 
Odd PPI 


WORD ACCESS 


XXO 
Bit 0 = Interrupt 
Status 
Reset 
Interrupt 
Status 


XX2 - XX6 
Unused 
Unused 


XX8 
Parallel 
Port A, Even and Odd PPls 
Parallel 
Port A, Even and Odd pprs 


XXA 
Parallel 
Port B, Even and Odd PPls 
Parallel 
Port B, Even and Odd PPls 


XXC 
Parallel 
Port C, Even and Odd PPls 
Parallel 
Port C, Even and Odd PPls 


XXE 
Illegal Condition 
Control, 
Even and Odd PPls 


XX = Any hex digits, assigned 
by jumpers; 
XX defines 
the base address. 


selected 
is determined 
by the 
position 
of wire wrap 


jumpers. 
The 
outputs 
of 
the 
two 
decoders 
are 
ANDed 
together 
to form 
the BASE 
ADR SELECTI 


signal. 
This 
signal 
specifies 
the 
base 
address 


for a group 
of [0 I 0 ports. 
Using 
the 
wire 
wrap 
jumper 
positions 
shown 
in the 
schematic, 
a base 


address 
of EJ 
has 
been 
selected. 
Therefore, 
this 


MULTIBUS 
slave 
board 
will 
respond 
to I 0 port 


addresses 
in the 
EJO - EJF 
range. 


If this 
slave 
board 
is to be used 
with 
8-bit 
MULTI- 


BUS 
masters, 
the high 
order 
address 
bits must 
not 


be 
decoded. 
Therefore, 
the 
wire 
wrap 
jumper 


which 
selects 
the 
output 
of decoder 
A3 
must 
be 


placed 
in the 
top (ground) 
position 
(pin 
10 of gate 


A9 to ground). 


The 
low order 
4 address 
lines 
(ADROI 
-ADRJ/) 
are 


buffered 
and 
inverted 
using 
74LS04 
inverters. 


These 
address 
lines 
are 
input 
to 
an 
8205 
for 
decoding 
a chip 
select 
for the 
interrupt 
logic; 
the 


address 
lines 
are 
also 
used 
directly 
by the 
PPIs. 
LS-Series 
logic 
is required 
for buffering 
to meet 
the 


MULTIBUS 
specification 
for IlL 
(low 
level 
input 


current). 
S-Series 
or standard 
series 
logic 
will not 


meet 
this 
specification. 


Address 
decoder 
A4 
is used 
to decode 
addresses 


EJO - EJ7. 
The 
CSOI 
output 
of this 
decoder 
is used 
to select 
the 
interrupt 
logic, 
thus 
I/O 
port 
address 


EJO 
is used 
to read 
and 
reset 
the 
interrupt 
latch. 


The 
remaining 
outputs 
from 
decoder 
A4 (CSl/ 
. 
CS7/) 
are 
not 
used 
in this 
example. 
They 
would 


normally 
be 
used 
to select 
other 
functions 
in 
a 


slave 
board 
with 
more 
capability. 
Note 
that 
in the 
schematic 
shown 
in 
Appendix 
G 
for 
the 
Ii-bit 
version 
of 
this 
slave 
design 
example, 
the 
high 
order 
(ADRIiI 
- ADRB/) 
address 
decoder 
is not 
included 
and 
the 
BHEN I signal 
is not 
used. 


Data 
Buffers 
- 
Intel 
H2H7 
!l-bit 
parallel 
bi- 


directional 
bus 
drivers 
are 
used 
for 
the 
MULTI- 


BUS 
data 
lines 
DATOI 
- DATF/. 
In 
the 
H/lo-bit 


version 
of 
the 
slave 
board, 
three 
!l21i7 drivers 


are 
used. 


When 
an 
8-bit 
data 
transfer 
is requested, 
either 


driver 
AS, 
which 
is 
connected 
to on-board 
data 


lines DO- D7, or driver A6, which is connected to 
on-board data lines D8 - DF, is used_ If a byte 
transfer is requested from an even address, driver 
A5 will be selected. If a byte transfer from an odd 
address is requested, driver A6 will be selected. All 
byte transfers 
take place on MULTIBUS 
data 
lines 
DATOI 
- DAT7I. 
When a word (16-bit) 
transfer is requested from an even address, drivers 
A5 and A7will be used. Note that if a user program 
requests 
a word transfer 
from an odd address, 
16-bit masters 
in the iSBC product 
line will 


actually perform two byte transfer requests. 


The logic which 
determines 
the chip selection 


(8287 input signal OE, output enable) signals for 
the bus drivers 
uses the low order address 
bit 


(ADRO/) 
and 
the 
buffered 
Byte High 
Enable 
signal 
(BHENBL/). 
Note that the MULTIBUS 
signal BHENI 
has been buffered with an 74LS04 


inverter. 
This is done to meet the bus address line 
loading specification. 
The SWAP BYTEI 
signal 


which is generated is qualified by the BD ENBLI 
signal and used to select the bus drivers. 


The steering pin for the 8287 drivers is labelled T 
(transmit) 
and is driven by the signal RD. When 


an input (read) request is active or when neither a 
read 
or write command 
is being 
serviced, 
the 


direction of data transfer of the 8287 will be set for 
B to A. 


The 8287 drivers are set to pointIN (direction B to 
A) when no MULTIBUS I/O transfer command is 
being serviced for two reasons. 
First, ifthe driver 


were pointed OUT (direction A to B) and a write 
command occured, it would be necessary 
to turn 


the buffers IN and set the OE (output enable) 
signal active before the data could be transferred 
to the on-board bus. 
A possibility 
of a "buffer- 


fight" could occur in some designs ifthe OE signal 
permitted an 8287 to drive the MULTIBUS data 
lines momentarily before the steering signal could 
switch the direction of the 8287. In this case, both 
the MULTIBUS master 
and the slave would be 


driving the data lines; this is not recommended_ 
(In this particular 
design, the steering signal will 


always 
stabilize 
before the OE signal 
becomes 


active.) 


The second reason the driver is pointing IN when 
no command is present is due to the "data valid 
after WRITE" requirements 
of the 8255As. The 
8255A requires that data remain on its data lines 
for 30 ns after the WRITE command (WR at the 
8255A) is removed. This requirement will be met if 
the direction of the 8287 drivers is not switched 


when the MULTIBUS IOWCI 
signal is removed 
(WRT1 could have been used to steer the 8287 
instead of RD); and if the capacitance 
of the on- 


board data bus lines is sufficient to hold the data 
values on the bus after the 8287 OE signal and the 
8255A PPI WRT1signal go inactive. The on-board 
data bus may easily be designed such that 
the 


capacitance 
of the lines is sufficient to meet the 30 


ns data hold time requirement. 
In addition, the 
current leakage of all devices connected to the on- 
board bus must be kept small to meet the 30 ns data 
hold time requirement. 


The 8-bit version of this design example uses only 
one 8287 instead ofthe three required by the 8/16- 
bit version_ The logic required to control the swap 
byte buffer is also not necessary. 
The chip select 
signal used for the 8287 is the BD ENBLI 
signal. 


Control 
Signals 
- 
The 
MULTIBUS 
control 
signals 
used by this slave design 
example are 


IORCI, 
IOWCI, 
and XACKI. 
IORCI 
and IOWCI 


are qualified by the BASE ADR SELECTI signal 
to form the signals RD and WRT. RD and WRT 
are used to drive the interrupt logic, the PPI logic 
and the XACKI 
(transfer acknowledge) logic. 


For the XACKI 
logic RD and WRT are ORed to 


form the BD ENBLI 
signal which is inverted and 


used to drive the CLEAR pin of a shift register. 
When the slave board is not being accessed, the 
CLEAR pin of the shift register will be low (BD 
ENBLI 
is high). 
This causes the shift register to 


remain cleared and all outputs of the shift register 
will be low_ When the slave board is accessed, the 
CLEAR pin will be high, and the A and B inputs 
(which are high) will be clocked to the output pins 
by CCLKI. 
To select a delay for the XACKI 
signal, 


a jumper must be installed from one of the shift 
register 
output pins to the 8089 tri-state 
driver. 


Each of the shift register 
output pins select an 
integer multiple of CCLKI 
periods for the signal 


delay. 
Since the CCLKI 
signal is asynchronous, 


the actual 
delay selected may only be specified 


with a tolerance 
of one CCLKI 
period. 
In this 


example 
a delay of 3 - 4 CCLKI 
periods 
was 


selected; with 
a CCLKI 
period of 100 ns, the 


XACKI 
delay would occur somewhere within the 


range 
of 300 - 400 ns from the time when the 
CLEAR signal goes high. 


The control signal logic used in the 8-bit version of 
the slave design example is identical to the logic 
used in the 8/16-bit 
version. 


Interrupt 
Logic - 
The interrupt 
logic uses a 


74S74 flip-flop to latch an asynchronous 
interrupt 


request from some external logic. The Q output 
of the INTERRUPT REQUEST LATCH is output 
through 
an 
open collector gate 
to one of the 


MULTIBUS 
interrupt 
lines. 
The state 
of the 
INTERRUPT 
REQUEST 
LATCH is transferred 


to the INTERRUPT 
STATUS LATCH when a 
read command 
is performed on 110 port BASE 


ADDRESS+O (E30 for the jumper configuration 
shown). 
The Q output of INTERRUPT 
STATUS 


LATCH is used to drive data line DO of the 
01).- 


board data bus by using an 8089 tri-state driver. 
If a user program performs an INPUT from 110 
port E30, data bit 0 will be set to 1 if the INTER- 
RUPT REQUEST LATCH is set. 


The purpose of INTERRUPT STATUS LATCH is 
to minimize the possibility 
of the asynchronous 


interrupt 
occuring 
while the interrupt 
status 
is 
being read by a bus master. 
If the latch was not 


included in the design and an asynchronous 
inter- 


rupt 
did occur while a bus master 
is reading 


MULTIBUS data line DATOI, a data buffer on the 
master 
could go into a meta-stable 
state. 
By 
adding 
the extra latch, which is clocked by the 
10RDI 
command for 110 port E30, the possibility 
of data line DATOI changing during a bus master 
read operation is eliminated. 


The INTERRUPT 
REQUEST LATCH is cleared 


when a user program performs an OUTPUT to 110 
port E30. 


This 
interrupt 
structure 
assumes 
that 
several 


interrupt 
sources may exist on the same MULTI- 


BUS interrupt line (for example, INT3/). 
When the 
MULTIBUS master gets interrupted, 
it must poll 


the possible sources of the interrupt received and 
after determining 
the source of the interrupt, 
it 


must clear the INTERRUPT 
REQUEST LATCH 


for that particular 
interrupt 
source. 


The interrupt 
logic for the 8-bit version of the 


design example is identical to the interrupt logic of 
the 8/I6-bit 
version of the design example. 


PPI Operation - Two 8255A Parallel Peripheral 
Interface 
(PPI) devices are shown interfaced 
to 
the slave design example logic. 
One PPI is con- 


nected to the on-board data bus lines DO- D7 and 
is addressed 
with the even 110 port addresses 
E38, E3A, E3C, and E3E. 
The second PPI is 


connected to data bus lines D8 -DF and is address- 
ed with the odd 110 port addresses 
E39, E3B, 


E3D, and E3F. The even or odd 110 port selection 
is controlled by using the ADRO address line in 
the chip select term of the PPls. 
In addition, the 


odd PPI 
(All) 
is selected when the BHENBL 


term is high. 
This occurs when the MULTIBUS 
signal 
BHENI 
is low indicating 
that 
a word 
(16-bit) 110 instruction 
is being executed. 
When 
a word 110 instruction 
is executed, both PPls will 


perform the 110 operation specified. 


The specifications 
of the 8255A device state that 
the address lines AO and Al and the chip select 
lines must be stable before the RD or WR lines are 
activated. 
The MULTIBUS specification address 
set·up time of 50 ns and the short gate propagation 
delays in this design assure that the address lines 
are stable before RD or WR are active. 


The data 
hold requirements 
of the 8255A were 


discussed in a previous section. The 8255A speci· 
fication states that data will be stable on the data 
bus lines a maximum 
of 250 ns after a READ 
command. 
This specification 
was used to select 


the delay for the XACKI 
signal. 


The PPI 
operation 
for the 8-bit version 
of the 


design example is slightly different than that used 
for the 8/I6-bit 
version. The chip select signal for 


the bottom PPI does not use the BHENBL term 
since I6-bit data transfers are not possible with an 
8-bit 110 slave board. 
Also, the chip select and 
address signals have been swapped so the top PPI 
occupies 110 address 
range 
X8 - XB, and 
the 


bottom PPI occupies 110 address range XC -XF (X 
is the base address 
of the 8-bit version). 
This 
swapping of the address lines was not necessary; 
however, it was thought to be more convenient to 
access the PPls in two groups of 4 contiguous 110 
port addresses. 


This application 
note has shown the structure of 


the Intel MULTIBUS system bus. The structure 
supports a wide range of system modules from the 
Intel OEM Microcomputer Systems product line 
that 
can be extended 
with the addition 
of user 


designed 
modules. 
Because 
the user designed 


modules are no doubt unique to particular applica- 
tions, a goal of this application 
note has been to 


describe in detail the singular common element - 
the 
bus 
interface. 
Materiai 
has 
also 
been 


presented to assist the systems designer to under- 
standing 
the 
bus functions 
so that 
successful 
sy'stems integration 
can be achieved. 


APPENDIX A 


PIN ASSIGNMENT 
OF BUS SIGNALS ON MULTIBUS BOARD P1 CONNECTOR 


(COMPONENT 
SIDE) 
(CIRCUIT SIDE) 


PIN 
MNEMONIC 
DESCRIPTION 
PIN 
MNEMONIC 
DESCRIPTION 


1 
GND 
Signal GND 
2 
GND 
Signal 
GND 


3 
+SV 
+ SVdc 
4 
+SV 
+ SVdc 
POWER 
5 
+SV 
+ 5Vdc 
6 
+5V 
+ SVdc 
SUPPLIES 
7 
+ 12V 
+ 12Vdc 
8 
+ 12V 
+ 12Vdc 
9 
-5V 
-5Vdc 
10 
-5V 
-5Vdc 


11 
GND 
Signal GND 
12 
GND 
Signal GND 


13 
BCLKI 
Bus Clock 
14 
INITI 
Initialize 
15 
BPRNI 
Bus Pri. In 
16 
BPROI 
Bus Pri. Out 
BUS 
17 
BUSYI 
Bus Busy 
18 
BREOI 
Bus Request 


CONTROLS 
19 
MRDCI 
Mem Read Cmd 
20 
MWTCI 
Mem Write Cmd 


21 
10RCI 
1/0 
Read Cmd 
22 
10WCI 
110 Write Cmd 


23 
XACKI 
XFER Acknowledge 
24 
INHll 
Inhibit 1 disable 
RAM 


BUS 
2S 
Reserved 
26 
INH21 
Inhibit 2 disable 
PROM or ROM 


CONTROLS 
27 
BHENI 
Byte High Enable 
28 
AD101 


AND 
29 
CBROI 
Common 
Bus Request 
30 
ADlll 
Address 


ADDRESS 
31 
CCLKI 
Constant 
Clk 
32 
AD121 
Bus 


33 
INTAI 
Intr Acknowledge 
34 
AD131 


35 
INT61 
Parallel 
36 
INT71 
Parallel 


INTERRUPTS 
37 
INT41 
Interrupt 
38 
INT51 
Interrupt 


39 
INT21 
Requests 
40 
INT31 
Requests 
41 
INTOI 
42 
INTll 


43 
ADREI 
44 
ADRFI 
4S 
ADRCI 
46 
ADRDI 
47 
ADRAI 
Address 
48 
ADRBI 
Address 


ADDRESS 
49 
ADR81 
Bus 
SO 
ADR91 
Bus 
51 
ADR61 
52 
ADR71 
53 
ADR41 
54 
ADRSI 
5S 
ADR21 
56 
ADR31 
57 
ADROI 
58 
ADRll 


59 
DATEI 
60 
DATFI 
. 


61 
DATCI 
62 
DATDI 


63 
DATAl 
Data 
64 
DATBI 
Data 


DATA 
6S 
DAT81 
Bus 
66 
DATSI 
Bus 
67 
DAT61 
68 
DAT71 


69 
DAHl 
70 
DATSI 


71 
DAT21 
72 
DAT31 


73 
DATOI 
74 
DATIl 


75 
GND 
Signal GND 
76 
GND 
Signal GND 


77 
Reserved 
78 
Reserved 


POWER 
79 
-12V 
-12Vdc 
80 
-12V 
-12Vdc 


SUPPLIES 
81 
+SV 
+ 5Vdc 
82 
+5V 
+SVdc 
83 
+SV 
+ SVdc 
84 
+5V 
+5Vdc 
85 
GND 
Signal GND 
86 
GND 
Signal GND 


All 
Mnemonics 
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1978 


APPENDIX 
A (Continued) 


P2 CONNECTOR 
PIN ASSIGNMENT 
OF OPTIONAL 
BUS 
SIGNALS 


(COMPONENT 
SIDE) 
(CIRCUIT SIDE) 


PIN 
MNEMONIC 
DESCRIPTION 
PIN 
MNEMONIC 
DESCRIPTION 


1 
GND 
Signal GND 
2 
GND 
Signal GND 


3 
5 VB 
+5V Battery 
4 
5 VB 
+ 5V Battery 
5 
Reserved 
6 
VCCPP 
+ 5V Pulsed Power 


7 
-5 VB 
-5V Battery 
8 
-5 VB 
-5V Battery 
9 
Reserved 
10 
Reserved 
11 
12 VB 
+ 12V Battery 
12 
12 VB 
+ 12V Battery 
13 
PFSRI 
Power Fail Sense Reset 
14 
Reserved 
15 
-12 VB 
-12V Battery 
16 
-12 VB 
-12V Battery 
17 
PFSNI 
Power Fail Sense 
18 
AClO 
AC Low 


19 
PFINI 
Power Fail Interrupt 
20 
MPROI 
Memory Protect 


21 
GND 
Signal GND 
22 
GND 
Signal GND 


23 
+15V 
+15V 
24 
+15V 
+15V 


25 
-15V 
-15V 
26 
-15V 
-15V 


27 
PAR1/ 
Parity 1 
28 
HALTI 
Bus Master HALT 


29 
PAR2/ 
Parity 2 
30 
WAITI 
Bus Master WAIT STATE 


31 
32 
ALE 
Bus Master ALE 


33 
34 
Reserved 


35 
36 
Reserved 


37 
38 
AUX RESET/ 
Reset switch 


39 
40 


40 
42 


43 
> Reserved 
44 


45 
46 


47 
48 


49 
50 
Reserved 


51 
52 


53 
54 


55 
56 


57 
58 


59 
) 
60 


Notes: 


1. PFIN, on slave modules, 
if possible, 
should have the option of connecting 
to INTOI on P1. 


2. All undefined 
pins are reserved 
for future use. 
All Mnemonics 
© Intel Corporation 
1978 


APPENDIX 
B 


BUS TIMING 
SPECIFICATIONS 
SUMMARY 


Parameter 
Description 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Units 


tBCY 
Bus Clock Period 
100 
D.C. 
ns 


tBW 
Bus Clock Width 
0.35 tBCY 
0.65 tBCY 


tSKEW 
BCLK/skew 
3 
ns 
tpD 
Standard 
Bus 
3 
Propagation 
Delay 


tAS 
Address 
Set-Up Time 
50 
ns 


(at Slave Board) 


tDS 
Write Data Set· 
50 
ns 
Up Time 


tAH 
Address 
Hold Time 
50 
ns 


tDHW 
Write Data Hold Time 
50 
ns 


tDXL 
Read Data Set 
a 
ns 
Up Time To XACK 


tDHR 
Read Data Hold Time 
a 
65 
ns 


tXAH 
Acknowledge 
Hold 
a 
65 
ns 


Time 


tXACK 
Acknowledge 
Time 
a 
tTOUT 
ns 


tCMD 
Command 
Pulse 
100 
tTOUT 
ns 
Width 


tlD 
Inhibit Delay 
a 
100 
ns 


(Recommend 
< 100 ns) 


tXACKA 
Acknowledge 
Time of 
tIAD+ 50 ns 
tTOUT 


of an Inhibited 
Slave 


tXACKB 
Acknowledge 
Time of 
15 
tTOUT 
J1S 
an Inhibiting 
Slave 


tlAD 
Acknowledge 
Disable 
a 
100 
ns 
from Inhibit (An 
(arbitrary) 
internal 
parameter 
on 
an inhibited 
slave; 


used to determine 
tXACKA 
Min.) 


tAIZ 
Address 
to Inhibits 
100 
ns 
High delay 


tlNTA 
INTAI Width 
250 
ns 


tCSEP 
Command 
Separation 
100 
ns 


APPENDIX 
B (Continued) 


BUS 
TIMING 
SPECIFICATIONS 
SUMMARY 


Parameter 
Description 
Minimum 
Maximum 
Units 


tBREOL 
IBCLKI 
to BREOI 
0 
35 
ns 
Low Delay 


tBREOH 
IBCLKI 
to BREOI 
0 
35 
ns 
High Delay 


tBPRNS 
BPRNI 10 IBCLKI 
22 
ns 
Setup Time 


tBUSY 
BUSY I delay 
0 
70 
ns 
from IBCLKI 


tBUSYS 
BUSYI to IBCLKI 
25 
ns 
Setup Time 


tBPRO 
IBCLKI 
to BPROI 
0 
40 
ns 


(CLK to Priority 
Out) 


tBPRNO 
BPRNI to BPROI 
0 
30 
ns 


(Priority 
In to Out) 


tCBRO 
IBCLKlloCBROI 
0 
60 
ns 


(CLKto Common 


Bus Request) 


tCBROS 
CBROI to IBCLKI 
35 
ns 
Setup Time 


tCPM 
Central Priority 
0 
tBCy-tBREO 
Module 
Resolution 
-2tPD 


Delay (Parallel 
-tBPRNS 
Priority) 
-tSKEW 


tCCY 
C-clock Period 
100 
110 
ns 


tcw 
C-clock Width 
035 tCCY 
0.65 tCCY 
ns 


tlNIT 
INIT IWidth 
5 
ms 


tlNITS 
INIT I to MPROI 
100 
ns 
Setup Time 


tPBD 
Power Backup 
0 
200 
ns 
Logic Delay 


tPFINW 
PFINI Width 
2.5 
ms 


tMPRO 
MPROI Delay 
2.0 
2.5 
ms 


tACLOW 
ACLOI Width 
30 
ms 


tPFSRW 
PFSRI Width 
100 
ns 


tTOUT 
Timeout 
Delay 
5 
00 
ms 


lOCH 
D.C. Power Supply 
30 
ms 
Hold from ALCOI 


tDCS 
D.C. Power Supply 
5 
ms 
Setup to ACLOI 


Driver 
1.3 
Receiver 
2.3 
Termin.tien 


Bus Slgnlls 
lOCI lion 
Type 
IOl 
IOH 
Co 
lOCI lion 
III 
IIH 
CI 
LOCltion 
Type 
R 
Units 


M1nma 
Mlnloll 
MlXpf 
M1Xml 
Max/-ll 
MlXpl 


DATO/-DATFI 
Masters 
TRI 
16 
-2000 
300 
Masters 
-08 
125 
18 
, place 
Pullup 
22 
KQ 


(161;nes) 
and Slaves 
and Slaves 


ADRO/-ADRB/. 
Masters 
TRI 
16 
-2000 
300 
Slaves 
-08 
125 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
2.2 
KQ 


BHENI 
(211;nes) 


MRDC/.MWTCI 
Masters 
TAl 
32 
-2000 
300 
Slaves 
-2 
125 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


(Memory; 
memory· 
mapped 
1/0) 


10RC/.IOWCI 
Masters 
TRI 
32 
-2000 
300 
Slaves 
-2 
125 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


(1/0) 


XACKI 
Slaves 
TRI 
32 
-2000 
300 
Masters 
-2 
125 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
510 
Q 


INH1/.INH21 
Inhibiting 
OC 
16 
- 
300 
Inhibited 
-2 
50 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


Slaves 
Slaves 
(RAM. PROM. 
ROM. Memory- 
Mapped 
110) 


BClKI 
1 place 
TTl 
48 
-3000 
300 
Master 
-2 
125 
18 
Mother- 
To + 5V 
220 
Q 


(Masler 
us) 
board 
To GND 
330 
Q 


BREQI 
Each 
TTl 
5 
-400 
60 
Cenlral 
2 
50 
18 
Central 
Pullup 
I 
KQ 


Master 
Priority 
Priority 


Module 
Module 
(not req) 


BPROI 
Each 
TTl 
5 
-400 
60 
Next Master 
-16 
50 
18 
(nol reql 


Master 
In Serial 
Priority 
Chain at 
its BPRNI 


BPRNI 
Parallel' 
TTl 
5 
-400 
300 
Master 
-2 
50 
Inol reql 


Central 
Priority 
Module 
Senal:Prev 
Masters 
BPROI 


BUSY/. 
CBRQ 
All Masters 
OC 
32 
- 
300 
All Masters 
-2 
50 
18 
1 place 
Pull up 
1 
KQ 


INITI 
Master 
OC 
32 
- 
300 
All 
-2 
50 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
2.2 
KQ 


CClKI 
1 place 
TTl 
48 
-3000 
300 
Any 
-2 
125 
18 
MOlher· 
To + 5V 
220 
Q 
board 
ToGND 
330 
Q 


INTAI 
Masters 
TRI 
32 
-2000 
300 
Slaves 
-2 
125 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


(Interrupting 


1/01 


INTOI-INTlI 
Slaves 
OC 
16 
- 
300 
Masters 
-1.6 
40 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


(Sllnes) 


PFSRI 
User's 
Fron 
TTl 
16 
-400 
300 
Slaves, 
-16 
40 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


Panel? 
Masters 


PFSNI 
Power 
Back 
TTl 
16 
-400 
300 
Masters 
-16 
40 
16 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


Up Unll 


AClO 
Power 
O.C. 
16 
-400 
300 
Slaves, 
-1.6 
40 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


Supply 
Masters 


PFINI 
Power 
Back- 
OC 
16 
-400 
300 
Masters 
-1.6 
40 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 
Up Unit 


MPROI 
Power 
Back· 
TTl 
16 
-400 
300 
Slaves 
-1.6 
40 
18 
1 place 
Pullup 
1 
KQ 


Up Unit 
Masters 


APPENDIX 
C (Continued) 


BUS DRIVERS, 
RECEIVERS, 
AND 
TERMINATIONS 


Driver 
1,3 
Receiver 
2,3 
Termination 


Bus Signals 
Location 
Type 
IOl 
IOH 
Co 
Location 
III 
IIH 
CI 
location 
Type 
R 
Units 


Mlnma 
Min~a 
Maxpl 
Maxma 
Max/A8 
Maxpf 


Aux Aesetl 
User's 
Switch 
- 
- 
- 
Masters 
-2 
50 
18 
None 
Front 
toGND 
Panel? 


Notes: 


1. 
Driver 
Requirements 


'0H 
= High Output 
Current 
Drive 
IOl 
= low 
Output 
Current 
Drive 


Co 
= Capacitance 
Drive Capability 
TAl 
= 3-State 
Drive 


OC 
= Open Collector 
Driver 
TTl 
= Totem-pole 
Driver 


2. 
Receiver 
Requirements 


IIH 
= High Input Current 
load 
III 
= Low Input Current 
Load 


C, 
= Capacitive 
Load 


3. 
TTL 
low 
state 
must 
be2 
-0.5v 
but 
'<:'0.8v 
at the 
receivers 
TTL 
high 
state 
must 
be.? 
2.Ov but,;: 
5.5v 
at the 
receivers 


4. 
For 
the 
iSSC 
80/10 
and 
the 
iSSC 
80/10A 
use 
only 
a 1K pull-up 
resistor 
to 
+5v 
for 
SCLKI 
and 
CCLKI 
termination. 


APPENDIX D 


BUS POWER SPECIFICATIONS 


Standard (P1) 
Optional (P2) 


Analog Power 
Battery Power Backup 


Ground 
+5 
+12 
-12 
+ 15 
-15 
+5 
+12 
-12 
-5 


Mnemonic 
GND 
+ 5V 
+ 12V 
-12V 
+ 15V 
-15V 
+58 
+128 
-128 
- 58 


8us Pins 
P1+ 1,2, 
P1+3,4, 
Pl + 7,8 
Pl + 79, 
P2+ 23, 
P2+ 25, 
P2+ 3,4, 
P2+ 11, 
P2+ 15, 
P2- 
7,8 


11,12, 
5,6,81, 
80 
24 
26 
5,6 
12 
16 
75,76 
82,83, 


85,86 
84 


Nominal Output 
Ref. 
+ 5.0V 
+ 12.0V 
-12.0V 
+ 15.0V 
-15.0V 
+ 5.0V 
+ 12.0V 
-12.0V 
-5.0V 


Tolerance from 
Nominal' 
Ref. 
±5% 
±5% 
±5% 
±3% 
±3% 
±5% 
±5% 
±5% 
±5% 


Ripple 
(Pk-Pk)' 
Ref. 
50 mV 
50 mV 
50 mV 
10 mV 
10 mV 
50 mV 
50 mV 
50 mV 
50 mV 


Transient 
Response 
5001'5 
5001'5 
5001'5 
1001's 
1001's 
5001'5 
5001'5 
5001'5 
5001'5 
Time' 


Transient 
Deviation' 
± 10% 
±10% 
± 10% 
± 10% 
± 10% 
±10% 
±10% 
± 10% 
±10% 


NOTES: 


1. Tolerance is worst case, including 
initial voltage setting 
line and load effects of power source, temperature 
drift, and any additional 
steady 
state influences. 


2. As measured over any bandwidth 
not to exceed 0 to 500 kHz. 


3. As measured from the start of a load change to the time an output 
recovers within 
::t 0.1% of final voltage. 


4. Measured as the peak deviation from the initial voltage. 


APPENDIX 
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MECHANICAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 
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APPLICATION 
NOTE 


I. INTRODUCfION 


The iSBC 957 Intellec-iSBC 
86/12 
Interface 
and 


Execution 
Package 
contains 
the hardware 
and soft- 


ware required 
to interface 
an iSBC 86/12 
Single 


Board 
Computer 
with an Intellec 
Microcomputer 


Development 
System. The iSBC 957 package gives 
the 8086 user the capability 
to develop software 
on 


an Intellec System and then debug this software 
on 


an iSBC 86/12 
board 
using a program 
download 


capability 
and an interactive 
system monitor. 
The 


8086 user has all the capabilities 
of the Intellec sys- 


tem 
at 
his disposal 
and 
has 
the 
powerful 
iSBC 


86/12 
system 
monitor 
commands 
to 
use 
for 


debugging 8086 programs. 


The iSBC 86/12 
board is an Intel 8086 based proc- 
essor board 
which, 
in addition 
to the processor, 
contains 
32K bytes of dual port RAM, 
sockets for 


up to 16K bytes of ROM/EPROM, 
a serial I/O 


port, 
24 
parallel 
I/O 
lines, 
2 
programmable 
counters, 
9 levels of vectored 
priority 
interrupts, 
and an interface 
to the MUL TIBUS™ 
system bus. 
The iSBC 957 package consists of monitor EPROMs 
for the iSBC 86/12 
board, 
Loader software 
for the 


Intellec system, 
four (4) cable assemblies, 
assorted 


line drivers 
and terminators, 
and 
signal adapters. 


The iSBC 957 package 
provides 
the capability 
of 
downloading 
and 
uploading 
program 
and 
data 


blocks between an iSBC 86/12 
board and an Intellec 
system. 
In 
addition, 
monitor 
commands 
and 


displays may be input and viewed from the Intellec 
system console. 
The iSBC 957 package, 
when used 


with the iSBC 86/12 
board 
and an Intellec Micro- 
computer 
Development 
System, 
provides 
the user 


with the capability 
to edit, 
compile 
or assemble, 
link, 
locate, 
download, 
and 
interactively 
debug 


programs 
for the 
8086 processor. 
The iSBC 957 


package 
and the iSBC 86/12 
board 
form 
an ex- 


cellent 
"execution 
vehicle" 
for 
users 
developing 


software 
for 
the 
8086 
processor 
regardless 
of 


whether 
the 
users 
are 
8086 component 
users 
or 


iSBC 86/12 
board users. Using the iSBC 957 pack- 
age 8086 programs 
may be debugged 
at the full 5 


MHz 
speed 
of the 
processor. 
The 
recommended 


hardware 
for the execution 
vehicle is an iSBC 660 


system chassis with an 8 card slot backplane 
and 


power supply, an iSBC 032 32K byte RAM memory 
board, 
the iSBC 957 package, 
and the iSBC 86/12 
board. 


This application 
note will describe 
how the iSBC 


957 package 
may be used to develop 
and 
debug 


8086 programs. 
First 
a description 
of 
the 
iSBC 


86/12 
board 
will be presented. 
Readers 
familiar 


with the iSBC 86/12 
board 
may want to skip this 
section. 
Next follows a detailed 
description 
of the 


iSBC 
957 package 
and 
the 
iSBC 
86/12 
system 


monitor 
commands. 
A 
program 
example 
of 
a 


matrix multiplication 
routine will then be presented. 


This example 
will contain 
both assembly 
language 


and 
PL/M-86 
procedures. 
The 
steps required 
to 


compile, 
assemble, 
link, 
locate 
and 
debug 
the 


program 
code will be explained 
in detail. A typical 


debugging 
session 
using 
the 
iSBC 
86/12 
system 


monitor will be presented. 


II. THE iSBCM 
86/12 
SINGLE BOARD 


COMPUTER 


The iSBC 86/12 
Single Board Computer, 
which is 


a member 
of Intel's 
complete 
line of iSBC 80/86 
computer 
products, 
is a complete 
computer 
system 


on a single printed-circuit 
assembly. 
The iSBC 86/ 


12 board 
includes 
a 16-bit central 
processing 
unit 
(CPU), 
32K bytes of dynamic 
RAM, 
a serial com- 


munications 
interface, 
three programmable 
parallel 


I/O 
ports, programmable 
timers, priority interrupt 
control, 
MUL TIBUS control 
logic, and bus expan- 
sion drivers 
for interface 
with other 
MUL TIBUS- 
compatible 
expansion 
boards. 
Also included is dual 


port control 
logic to allow the iSBC 86/12 
board 


to act as a slave RAM device to other MUL TIBUS 
masters 
in the system. 
Provision 
is made 
for user 
installation 
of up to 16K bytes of read only mem- 


ory. Figure 1 contains a block diagram 
of the iSBC 


86/12 
board 
and 
in Appendix 
A is a simplified 


logic diagram of the iSBC 86/12 
board. 


Central Processing Unit 


The central processor 
for the iSBC 86/12 
board 
is 


Intel's 8086, a powerful 
16-bit H-MOS device. The 


225 sq. mil chip contains 
29,000 transistors 
and has 


a clock 
rate 
of 5MHz. 
The architecture 
includes 


four (4) l6-bit byte addressable 
data registers, 
two 
(2) l6-bit memory base pointer registers and two (2) 
l6-bit index registers, 
all accessed by a total of 24 


operand 
addressing 
modes 
for complex 
data 
han- 


dling and very flexible memory addressing. 


Instruction 
Set - 
The 
8086 instruction 
repertoire 
includes 
variable 
length 
instruction 
format 
(in- 
cluding double operand 
instructions), 
8-bit and 
16- 


bit signed 
and 
unsigned 
arithmetic 
operators 
for 


binary, 
BCD and unpacked 
ASCII 
data, 
and iter- 


ative word and byte string manipulation 
functions. 


The 
instruction 
set of 
the 
8086 is a 
functional 
superset 
of 
the 
8080A/8085A 
family 
and 
with 


available 
software 
tools, 
programs 
written 
for the 


8080A/8085A 
can be easily converted 
and run on 


the 8086 processor. 


Architectural 
Features - 
A 6-byte instruction 
queue 


provides 
pre-fetching 
of sequential 
instructions 
and 


can reduce the 1.2fJ see minimum 
instruction 
cycle 


to 400 nsec by having the instruction 
already in the 


queue. 


The 
stack 
oriented 
architecture 
facilitates 
nested 


sub-routines 
and 
co-routines, 
reentrant 
code 
and 


powerful 
interrupt 
handling. 
The memory 
expan- 


sion 
capabilities 
offer 
a 
1 megabyte 
addressing 


range. The dynamic 
relocation 
scheme allows ease 


in segmentation 
of pure 
procedure 
and 
data 
for 


efficient memory 
utilization. 
Four segment registers 


(code, stack, 
data, 
extra) contain 
program 
loaded 


offset values which are used to map 16-bit addresses 
to 20-bit addresses. 
Each register maps 64K-bytes at 


a time and activation 
of a specific register is con- 


trolled 
explicitly 
by program 
control 
and 
is also 


selected 
implicitly 
by 
specific 
functions 
and 


instructions. 


Bus Structure 


The 
iSBC 
86/12 
board 
has 
an internal 
bus 
for 
communicating 
with 
on-board 
memory 
and 
I/O 


options, 
a system bus (the MUL TIBUS) 
for refer- 


encing 
additional 
memory 
and 
I/O 
options, 
and 


the 
dual-port 
bus 
which 
allows 
access 
to 
RAM 


from the on-board 
CPU and the MUL TIBUS Sys- 


tem Bus. Local (on-board) 
accesses do not require 


MUL TIBUS 
communication, 
making 
the 
system 


bus available for use by other MUL TIBUS masters 
(Le. DMA 
devices 
and 
other 
single board 
com- 


puters 
transferring 
to additional 
system memory). 


This 
feature 
allows 
true 
parallel 
processing 
in a 


multiprocessor 
environment. 
In addition, 
the MUL- 


TIBUS interface 
can be used for system expansion 


through 
the use of other 8- and 
16-bit iSBC com- 


puters, memory and I/O 
expansion 
boards. 


RAM Capabilities 


The 
iSBC 
86/12 
board 
contains 
32K-bytes 
of 


dynamic 
read/write 
memory. 
Power 
for the on- 
board 
RAM 
and refresh 
circuitry 
may be option- 
ally 
provided 
on 
an 
auxiliary 
power 
bus, 
and 


AP-43 
the on-board 
RAM 
from 
the iSBC 86112's 
CPU 
polarity, 
and drive/termination 
characteristics 
for 
and 
from 
any 
other 
MULTIBUS 
master 
via the 
each application. 
The 24 programmable 
I/O 
lines 
system bus. The dual port controller 
allows 8- and 
and signal ground 
lines are brought 
out to a 50-pin 
l6-bit 
accesses from 
the MULTI BUS System 
Bus 
edge 
connector 
that 
mates 
with 
flat, 
woven, 
or 
and the on-board 
CPU transfers 
data to RAM over 
round cable. 
a l6-bit data path. 
Priorities 
have been established 


such that memory 
refresh is guaranteed 
by the on- 
board refresh logic and that the un-board 
CPU has 
priority 
over 
MUL TIBUS 
requests 
for 
access 
to 
RAM. The dual-port 
controller includes independent 


addressing logic for RAM access from the on-board 
CPU 
and 
from 
the MUL TlBUS 
system bus. The 


on-board 
CPU 
will always 
access 
RAM 
starting 


at 
location 
OOOOOH.Address 
jumpers 
allow 
on- 
board 
RAM to be located 
starting 
on any 8K-byte 
boundary 
within 
a 1 megabyte 
address 
range 
for 
accesses from the MUL TIBUS system hus. In con- 
junction 
with this feature, 
the iSBC 86/12 
board 
has the ability 
to protect 
on-board 
memory 
from 
MULTIBUS 
access 
to 
any 
contiguous 
8K-byte 
segments. 
These 
features 
allow 
multi-processor 
systems to establish 
local memory 
for each proces- 


sor and shared system (MUL TIBUS) memory 
con- 
figurations 
where 
the 
total 
system 
memory 
size 
(including 
local 
on-board 
memory) 
can 
exceed 
I 
megabyte without addressing 
conflicts. 


EPROM/ROM 
Capabilities 


Four 
sockets are provided 
for up to 16K-bytes of 
non-volatile 
read only memory 
on the iSBC 86112 
board. 
Configuration 
jumpers 
allow 
read 
only 
memory to be installed in 2K, 4K, or 8K increments. 


On-board 
ROM is accessed via 16 bit data 
paths. 
System 
memory 
size is easily 
expanded 
by 
the 
addition of MUL TIBUS compatible memory boards 
available in the iSBC 80/86 
family. 


Parallel I/O 
Interface 


The iSBC 86/12 
board 
contains 
24 programmable 
parallel 
I/O 
lines 
implemented 
using 
the 
Intel 
8255A 
Programmable 
Peripheral 
Interface. 
The 
system software 
is used to configure 
the I/O 
lines 
in any combination 
of unidirectional 
input/output 
and bidirectional 
ports. 


Therefore, 
the I/O 
interface 
may be customized 
to 
meet specific peripheral 
requirements. 
In order 
to 
take full advantage 
of the large number 
of possible 
I/O 
configurations, 
sockets are provided 
for inter- 
changeable 
I/O 
line 
drivers 
and 
terminators. 
Hence, the flexibility of the I/ 0 interface is further 


A programmable 
communications 
interface 
using 
the 
Intel 
8251A 
Universal 
Synchronous/ 
Asyn- 
chronous 
Receiver /Transmitter 
(USART) 
is con- 
tained 
on 
the 
iSBC 
86112 
board. 
A 
software 
selectable baud rate generator 
provides the USART 
with all common 
communication 
frequencies. 
The 
USART 
can be programmed 
by the system 
soft- 
ware 
to 
select the 
desired 
asynchronous 
or 
syn- 
chronous 
serial 
data 
transmission 
technique 
(in- 
cluding IBM Bi-Sync). The mode of operation 
(Le., 


synchronous 
or asynchronous), 
data 
format, 
con- 
trol character 
format, 
parity, 
and baud rate are all 
under 
program 
control. 
The 
8251A provides 
full 
duplex, double buffered 
transmit 
and receive capa- 
bility. Parity, 
overrun, 
and framing 
error detection 
are all incorporated 
in the USART. 
The RS232C 
compatible 
interface 
on each board, 
in conjunction 
with 
the 
USART, 
provides 
a direct 
interface 
to 


RS232C compatible 
terminals, 
cassettes, 
and asyn- 
chronous 
and synchronous 
modems. 
The 
RS232C 


command 
lines, serial data lines, and signal ground 


line are brought out to a 26 pin edge connector 
that 


mates with RS232C compatible 
tlat or round cable. 


The 
iSBC 530 teletypewriter 
adapter 
provides 
an 
optically 
isolated 
interface 
for 
those 
systems 
re- 
quiring 
a 
20 mA 
current 
loop. 
The 
iSBC 
530 
adapter 
may be used to interface 
the iSBC 86/12 
board 
to teletypewriters 
or other 
20 mA 
current 
loop equipment. 


Programmable 
Timers 


The iSBC 86/12 
board provides three independent, 
fully 
programmable 
16-bit 
interval 
timers / event 
counters 
utilizing the Intel 8253 Programmable 
In- 
terval Timer. 
Each counter 
is capable of operating 
in either 
BCD 
or 
binary 
modes. 
Two 
of 
these 
timers / counters 
are 
available 
to the 
systems 
de- 
signer 
to 
generate 
accurate 
time 
intervals 
under 
software control. 
Routing for the outputs 
and gate/ 


trigger 
inputs 
of two of these counters 
is jumper 
selectable. 
The 
outputs 
may 
be 
independently 


routed to the 8259A Programmable 
Interrupt 
Con- 
troller 
and to the I/ 0 line drivers associated 
with 


the 8255A Programmable 
Peripheral 
Interface, 
or 


may be routed 
as inputs 
to the 8255A chip. 
The 


gateltrigger 
inputs 
may be routed 
to 110 termin- 


ators associated 
with the 8255A or as output 
con- 


nections 
from the 8255A. The third 
interval 
timer 


in the 8253 provides 
the programmable 
baud 
rate 
generator 
for 
the 
iSBC 
86/12 
RS232C 
USART 


serial port. In utilizing the iSBC 86/12, 
the systems 
designer simply configures, 
via software, 
each timer 


independently 
to meet system requirements. 
When- 


ever a given time delay or count 
is needed, 
soft- 
ware commands 
to the programmable 
timers 1event 


counters select the desired function. 


The contents 
of each counter 
may be read at any 
time 
during 
system 
operation 
with 
simple 
read 


operations 
for 
event 
counting 
applications, 
and 


special commands 
are included so that the contents 
can be ready "on the fly". 


MULTIBUS™ 
and Multimaster 
Capabilities 


The MUL TIBUS system bus features asynchronous 
data 
transfers 
for the accommodation 
of devices 
with various transfer 
rates while maintaining 
maxi- 


mum throughput. 
Twenty address lines and sixteen 


separate 
data lines eliminate 
the need for address 1 


data 
multiplexing 1demultiplexing 
logic 
used 
in 


other systems, and allow for data transfer 
rates up 


to 5 megawords/sec. 
A failsafe timer is included in 


the iSBC 86/12 
board 
which can be used to gener- 


ate an interrupt 
if an addressed 
device does 
not 


respond within 6 msec. 


Multimaster 
Capabilities 
- 
The iSBC 86/12 
board 


is a full computer 
on a single board 
with resources 
capable of supporting 
a great variety of OEM sys- 
tem requirements. 
For those applications 
requiring 


additional 
processing 
capacity 
and the benefits 
of 
multiprocessing 
(i.e., 
several 
CPUs 
and lor 
con- 
trollers 
logically 
sharing 
system 
tasks 
through 


communication 
over the system bus), the iSBC 861 


12 board 
provides 
full 
MUL TIBUS 
arbitration 


control 
logic. This control 
logic allows up to three 


iSBC 86/12 
boards or other bus masters, 
including 


iSBC 80 family MUL TIBUS compatible 
8-bit single 


board 
computers, 
to share the system bus in serial 


(daisy chain) priority 
fashion, 
and up to 16 masters 
to share the MUL TIBUS 
with the addition 
of an 


external priority network. 
The MUL TIBUS arbitra- 


tion logic operates 
synchronously 
with a MUL TI- 


BUS clock (provided 
by the iSBC 86/12 
board 
or 


optionally 
provided 
directly from the MUL TIBUS 


System Bus) while data is transferred 
via a hand- 


shake between the master 
and slave modules. 
This 


allows different speed controllers 
to share resources 


on the same bus, and transfers 
via the bus proceed 
asynchronously. 
Thus, 
transfer 
speed is dependent 
on transmitting 
and 
receiving 
devices 
only. 
This 


design 
prevents 
slow master 
modules 
from 
being 


handicapped 
in their attempts 
to gain control of the 


bus, but does not restrict the speed at which faster 
modules 
can transfer 
data 
via the same bus. The 


most 
obvious 
applications 
for 
the 
master-slave 
capabilities 
of the bus are multiprocessor 
configur- 


ations, 
high 
speed 
direct 
memory 
access 
(DMA) 


operations, 
and high speed peripheral 
control, 
but 
are by no means limited to these three. 


Interrupt 
Capability 


The iSBC 861 12 board provides 9 vectored interrupt 
levels. The highest level is the NMI (Non-Mask able 
Interrupt) 
line which 
is directly 
tied to the 
8086 


CPU. 
This interrupt 
cannot 
be inhibited 
by soft- 
ware and is typically used for signalling catastrophic 
events (e.g., power failure). 


The 
Intel 
8259A 
Programmable 
Interrupt 
Con- 


troller 
(PIC) 
provides 
vectoring 
for the next eight 
interrupt 
levels. 


The PIC 
accepts 
interrupt 
requests 
from 
the pro- 


grammable 
parallel 
and serial 110 interfaces, 
the 


programmable 
timers, 
the system 
bus, or directly 


from 
peripheral 
equipment. 
The 
PIC 
then 
deter- 


mines 
which 
of the 
incoming 
requests 
is of 
the 


highest priority, 
determines 
whether 
this request 
is 


of 
higher 
priority 
than 
the 
level currently 
being 
serviced, and, if appropriate, 
issues an interrupt 
to 
the CPU. 
Any combination 
of interrupt 
levels may 


be masked, 
via software, 
by storing 
a single byte 
in the interrupt 
mask register of the PIC. The PIC 


generates 
a unique 
memory 
address 
for each 
in- 


terrupt 
level. 
These 
addresses 
contain 
unique 


instruction 
pointers 
and code segment offset values 


(for expanded memory operation) 
for each interrupt 


level. 
In 
systems 
requiring 
additional 
interrupt 


levels, slave 8259A PIC's 
may be interfaced 
via the 
MUL TIBUS 
system 
bus, 
to 
generate 
additional 
vector 
addresses, 
yielding 
a 
total 
of 
65 
unique 


interrupt levels. 


Interrupt 
Request 
Generation 
- 
Interrupt 
requests 


may originate 
from 16 sources. 
Two jumper 
select- 


able interrupt 
requests 
can be automatically 
gener- 
ated by the programmable 
peripheral 
interface. 


Two 
jumper 
selectable 
interrupt 
requests 
can 
be 


automatically 
generated 
by the 
USART 
when 
a 


character 
is ready to be transferred 
to the CPU or a 
character 
is ready to be transmitted. 


A jumper 
selectable request 
can also be generated 


by each of the programmable 
timers. 
Eight addi- 


tional 
interrupt 
request 
lines are available 
to the 


user for direct interface to user designated 
peripher- 


al devices via the system 
bus, 
and 
two interrupt 


request 
lines may be jumper 
routed 
directly 
from 


peripherals 
via the parallel 
I/O 
driver/terminator 


section. 


Power-Fail 
Control 


Control 
logic is also included to accept a power-fail 


interrupt 
in conjunction 
with 
the 
AC-low 
signal 


from the iSBC 635 Power Supply or equivalent. 


Expansion 
Capabilities 


Memory 
and I/O 
capacity 
may be expanded 
and 


additional 
functions 
added using Intel MUL TIBUS 


compatible 
expansion 
boards. 
High 
speed integer 


and 
floating 
point 
arithmetic 
capabilities 
may 
be 
added 
by using the iSBC 310 high speed 
mathe- 
matics unit. Memory 
may be expanded 
to I mega- 


byte 
by 
adding 
user 
specified 
combinations 
of 
RAM 
boards, 
EPROM 
boards, 
or 
combination 


boards. 
Input / output 
capacity may be increased by 
adding 
digital 
I/O 
and 
analog 
I/O 
expansion 


boards. 
Mass storage 
capability 
may be achieved 


by adding 
single or double 
density 
diskette 
con- 


trollers. 
Modular 
expandable 
backplanes 
and card- 


cages are available to support 
multi board systems. 


III. THE iSBC™ 957 PACKAGE 


The iSBC 957 Intellec-iSBC 
86/12 
Interface 
and 


Execution 
Package 
extends 
the software 
develop- 


ment 
capabilities 
of 
the 
Intellec 
Microcomputer 


Development 
systems to the Intel 8086 CPU. 
Pro- 


grams 
for the 8086 may be written 
in PL/M-86 


and/ or 
assembly 
language 
and 
compiled 
or 
as- 
sembled 
on the 
Intellec 
system. 
These 
programs 


may then be downloaded 
from an Intellec ISIS-II 


disk file to the iSBC 86/12 
board for execution and 


debug. The programs 
will execute at the full 5 MHz 


clock rate of the 8086 CPU with no speed degrada- 
tion caused by the iSBC 957 hardware 
or software. 
Special communication 
software 
allows transparent 


access to the powerful 
interactive 
debug commands 
in the iSBC 86/12 
monitor 
from the Intellec con- 
sole 
terminal. 
These 
debug 
commands 
include 


single-step 
instruction 
execution, 
execution 
with 


breakpoints, 
memory and register displays, memory 
searches, 
comparison 
of two memory 
blocks 
and 


several other commands. 
After a debugging session, 
the debugged program 
code may be uploaded 
from 


the iSBC 86/12 
board 
to an Intellec 
ISIS-II 
disk 


file. 


The iSBC 957 Intellec-iSBC 
86/12 
Interface 
and 


Execution Package consists of the following: 


a. Four Intel 2716 EPROMs 
which contain the sys- 
tem monitor program 
for the iSBC 86/12 board. 


b. An ISIS-II 
diskette 
containing 
loader 
software 


for execution 
in the Intellec which provides 
for 
communications 
between the user or an Intellec 


ISIS-II file and the iSBC 86/12 
board. 
Also in- 


cluded on the diskette 
are a library 
of routines 


for system console I/O. 


c. Four cable assemblies used for transmitting 
com- 


mands, 
code and data between the iSBC 86/12 


board and the Intellec system. 


d. An iSBC 530 adapter 
assembly 
which converts 


serial communications 
signals from current 
loop 


to RS232C. 


e. Line drivers and terminators 
used for the iSBC 


86/12 
parallel ports. 


f. A small printed 
circuit board 
which is plugged 


into an iSBC 86/12 
receiver /terminator 
socket 


and is used when program 
code is downloaded 


or uploaded 
using the parallel cable. 


iSBC™-Intellec 
™ Configurations 


There are two distinct functional 
configurations 
for 


the iSBC 957 package; 
one configuration 
for the 


Intellec Series II, Models 
220 or 230 development 
systems 
and 
another 
for 
the 
Intellec 
800 
series 


development 
systems. 


Intellec Series II System Configurations 


When 
used with 
Intellec 
Series II Model 
220 or 


230 systems, a set of cables are used to connect the 
serial I/O 
port edge connector 
on the iSBC 86/12 


board and the SERIAL 
1 output port on the Intellec 
system. 
This configuration 
is shown 
in Figure 
2. 
How this system functions 
is explained 
in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


The SERIAL 
1 port on the Intellec Series II Model 
220 or 230 system is an RS232 port 
which is de- 
signed for use with a data terminal. 
This port may 


be used on the Intellec 
system 
for interfacing 
to 


RS232 devices such as CRT terminals 
or printers. 


The serial ports on the iSBC 86/12 
board 
and the 


Intellec 
systems 
are 
connected 
as 
shown 
in the 


Figure 
2. The flat ribbon 
cable connected 
to the 


iSBC 86/12 
board 
has an edge connector 
for con- 


necting 
to the board 
on one end and a standard 


RS232 
connector 
on the 
other 
end. 
The 
second 


cable, 
the RS232 Up/Down 
Load 
cable, 
has an 


RS232 connector 
on each end. This cable, however, 


is not a standard 
cable with the RS232 signals bussed 


between 
identically 
numbered 
pins on each of the 


connectors. 
The schemaiic for the cable is shown in 


Figure 
3. Note that 
the TXD 
(transmit 
data) 
and 


the RXD (receive data) and the RTS (ready to send) 
and 
the 
CTS 
(clear 
to 
send) 
signals 
have 
been 


crossed. This is done because both the Intellec system 
and the iSBC 86/12 
board are configured 
to act as 
data 
sets 
which 
are 
communicating 
with 
data 
terminals. 
Swapping 
these signals permits the units 
to communicate 
directly with no modifications 
to 


the Intellec or iSBC 86/12 
systems themselves. 


FGD 
1 


TXD 
2 


RXD 
3 


RTS 
4 


1 
FGD 
(FRAME 
GROUND) 


2 
TXD 
(TRANSMIT 
DATAl 


3 
Axe 
(RECEIVE DATAl 


4 
AT$ 
(READY TO SEND) 


5 
CTS 
(CLEAR TO SEND) 


7 
SGD 
(SIGNAL 
GAOUND) 


Figure 3. IntellecTM-iSBCTM 
86/12 
RS232 


UP / DOWN 
LOAD 
Cable 


The software in the Intellec system accepts characters 
output 
from 
the 
iSBC 
86/12 
board 
through 
the 


Intellec SERIAL 
1 port. The software then outputs 


these characters 
on the CRT monitor 
built into the 


Intellec 
Series II Model 
220 or 230. In a similar 


fashion, 
characters 
input 
from 
the 
Intellec 
key- 


board 
are passed down the serial link to the iSBC 


86/12 
monitor 
program. 
The 
integrated 
CRT 


monitor 
and keyboard 
on the Intellec system then 


becomes the "virtual 
terminal" 
of the iSBC 86/12 


monitor 
program. 
If this were the only function 
of 


the 
iSBC 
957 package, 
there 
would 
be no 
real 


benefit 
to the user. 
However, 
when 
the 
"virtual 


terminal" 
capability 
is combined 
with 
the 
capa- 


bility to download 
and upload 
program 
code and 


data 
files between 
the Intellec 
ISIS-II 
file system 


and the iSBC 86/12 
board, 
a very powerful 
soft- 
ware development 
tool is realized. 
The software 
in 


the 
Intellec 
system 
must 
examine 
the 
commands 


which are input from the keyboard 
and in the case 


of 
the 
LOAD 
and 
TRANSFER 
commands 
(see 


later 
sections 
for details 
on monitor 
commands), 


the software 
must open and read or write ISIS-II 


disk files. 


Transfer 
rates using Intellec Series II Model 220 or 
230 system are 9600 baud when transferring 
hexa- 


decimal object files to or from a disk file and 600 
baud 
when 
transferring 
commands 
between 
the 


iSBC 86/12 
board 
and the CRT monitor 
and key- 


board. 
With a 9600 baud transfer 
rate, 
it is pos- 


sible to load 64K bytes of memory 
in about 
four 


minutes. 


Intellec 800 System Configurations 


The iSBC 957 package 
may be used with the In- 


tellec 800 system in four different 
configurations. 


These four 
configurations 
are determined 
by two 


variable 
is whether 
or not a parallel 
cable is used 


for uploading 
and downloading 
hexadecimal 
object 


files. 
Figures 
4A 
and 
4B 
illustrate 
the 
four 


configurations. 


In Figure 
4A, 
the configuration 
shows 
the TTY 


port 
of the 
Intellec 
800 system 
connected 
to the 


iSBC 86/12 
serial port 
using two cables 
and 
an 


iSBC 530 teletypewriter 
adapter. 
The TTY port of 


the 
Intellec 
800 system 
is designed 
for 
using 
a 


teletypewriter 
as the Intellec console device. To use 


this port 
for communication 
with the iSBC 86/12 
board, 
the current 
loop TTY signal must be con- 


verted to an RS232 compatible 
voltage signal. This 
function 
is performed 
by the iSBC 
530 adapter. 
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above. 
A schematic 
for 
this 
cable 
and 
all other 


components 
of the iSBC 957 package 
are included 
with the delivered product. 


The 
transfer 
rate 
for 
both 
commands 
and 
data 


when the TTY port is connected 
to the iSBC 86/ 12 


board 
is 110 baud. 
This means to download 
even 


moderately 
sized 
programs 
would 
require 
large 


amounts 
of time, 
several 
minutes 
or even hours. 


However, 
much 
faster 
times may be achieved 
by 


using the parallel 
ports of the iSBC 86/12 
board 
and the Intellec system 
for downloading 
program 


files. This 
parallel 
port 
used 
on the 
Intellec 
800 
system is the output 
port labeled 
PROM 
which is 


normally 
used 
with 
the 
Universal 
Prom 
Pro- 


PARALLEL 


lOAD 
CABLE 
(OPTIONAL) 


I 


~~ 


~, 
"""SBC530 


TlY 
ADAPTER 


TTY UP I DOWNLOAD 
CABLE 


TO TTY 


-TERMINA~~ 


OEM 
RS232·C 
CABLE 


gram mer . A cable 
is connected 
between 
the 
In- 


teliec PROM 
port and the parallel 
I/O 
port, 
11 of 


the iSBC 86/12 
board. 
Parallel port B of the iSBC 


86/12 
board 
is used 
for the 
8-bit byte transfers 
from the Intellec system to the iSBC 86/12 
board, 


port A is used for the byte transfers 
from the iSBC 


86/12 
board 
to the Intellec system and port C is 
used for controlling 
the byte transfers. 
A special 


status 
adapter 
piggyback 
board 
must 
be inserted 


into a receiver /terminator 
socket of the iSBC 86/12 


board. 
This 
status 
adapter 
circuit 
is required 
to 


provide the necessary handshaking 
signals from the 


iSBC 86/12 
parallel 
ports 
to the Intellec 
PROM 


port. 
The transfer 
rate achieved 
when downloading 
and 


uploading 
hexadecimal 
object files with the parallel 


cable is approximately 
1,000 bytes per second. The 


time 
required 
to 
load 
64K bytes 
of 
memory 
is 
approximately 
2Y2 minutes. 


Figure 4B shows a configuration 
with the Intellec 


800 CRT port connected 
to the serial port of the 


iSBC 86/12 
board. 
The TTY port of the Intellec 


800 system is connected 
to a teletypewriter 
or some 


other 
current 
loop device to act as a system con- 
sole. The optional 
parallel load cable is also shown. 
The cables used for this configuration 
are the same 


as those used with the Intellec Series II Configur- 
ations. 
Command 
transfer 
rates require 
110 baud 


because the TTY port of the Intellec 800 system is 
used 
for communicating 
with the console 
device. 
However, 
hexadecimal 
object files can be loaded at 


9600 baud since this operation 
uses only the Intellec 
to iSBC 86/12 
RS232 link. 


It is also possible to download 
files with the parallel 


cable, 
this mode 
being somewhat 
faster 
than 
the 


serial 
download 
mode 
(2Vz 
minutes 
versus 
four 


minutes 
for 64K bytes of memory). 
Table 
I con- 


tains 
a summary 
of the 
command 
and 
memory 
transfer 
rates for each of the Intellec-iSBC 
86/12 
configurations. 


Comparing 
the Intellec 800 configurations 
shown in 


Table 
1 and 
in Figures 
4A and 
4B it should 
be 


noted: 


1. Using the TTY port 
(Figure 4A) of the Intellec 
800 system 
for communications 
with the iSBC 


86/12 
board 
(essentially) requires installation 
of 


the parallel 
cable and jumper 
modifications 
for 


downloading 
and uploading 
files, and thus, pre- 


vents the use of the parallel ports for other I/O 
functions. 


2. Using the CRT port 
(Figure 4B) of the Intellec 


800 system 
for 
communication 
with 
the 
iSBC 


86/12 
board provides 
for a fast serial download 


capability, 
thus 
freeing 
the 
parallel 
ports 
for 


other uses. However, 
this configuration 
requires 


a teletypewriter 
or a CRT capable 
of accepting 


a current loop input signal as the Intellec system 
console. 


Table 
1 


COMMAND 
AND 
MEMORY 
TRANSFER 
RATES 
FOR 


INTELLEC-iSBCTM 
86/12 
CONFIGURATIONS 


INTELLEC 
SERIES 
11220/230 
SERIAL PORT 
TO iSBC 86/12 


INTELLEC lIlO 
TTY PORT 
TO iSBC 86/12 


INTELLEC IIlO 
CRT PORT 


TO iSliC 88/12 


Effective 
Command 
Rate 
600 Baud 
110 Baud 
110 Baud- 


Load I Transfer 


Rate 
Serial 
96(X) Baud 
110 Baud 
96(X) Baud 


Parallel 
N/A 
lK bytes/sec·· 
lK bytes/sec·· 


Approximate 
Time 
to load 
64K 
bytes 
of memory 
Serial 
4 minutes 
5 hours 
4 minutes 


Parallel 
N/A 
2.5 minutes 
2.5 minutes 


-The actual baud rate of the Intellec - iSBC 86/12 
link is 9600 baud, but the effective 


command 
rate is determined 
by the slower Intellec- 
console serial link. 


·-Transmission 
rate over the parallel link is determined by the speed of the two processors 


and is apprpllimately 
lK b'(1es per second. 


IV. THE iSBC 957-iSBC 
86/12 
MONITOR 


PROGRAM 


The iSBC 86/12 
monitor 
program 
is an EPROM 
resident 
program 
which 
facilitates 
debugging 
of 


user written programs. 
The monitor 
program 
used 
in the iSBC 86/12 
board 
with the iSBC 957 pack- 
age is the same monitor 
program 
written 
to inter- 
face the iSBC 86/12 
directly to an RS232C 
data 
terminal. 
When 
interfaced 
directly 
to a terminal, 


the iSBC 86/12 
board 
functions 
in a stand-alone 
environment 
communicating 
directly 
with the user 
via the data terminal. 
A user may use the monitor 


for entering small programs 
in hexadecimal 
format, 


executing 
a 
program, 
examining 
registers 
and 


memory contents, 
etc. 


To use the monitor 
program 
with an Intellec system, 


the proper 
cables must 
be installed 
and the iSBC 


957 Loader 
program 
must 
be loaded 
into Intellec 


memory and executed. The Loader program 
is resi- 


dent on a file named 
SBC861, and when executed, 


the Loader 
outputs 
a sign-on 
message. 
Next, 
the 
iSBC 86/12 
monitor 
program 
must be started 
and 


the baud rate of the iSBC 86/12 
to Intellec serial 
communications 
link must 
be determined. 
This is 


done by pressing the RESET 
switch on the chassis 


Table 2 


MONITOR 
COMMAND 
LIST 


COMMAND 
FUNCTION AND SYNTAX 


loads 
hexadecimal object file from Inteltec into iSBC 
86/12 memory using seriallSI 
or parallel (P) mode. 


L {S Ip} ,< filename> 
[. <bias 
addr>]< 
cr> 


Transfers blocks of iSBC 86/12 memory to Intel1eeas 
a hex object file using serial (51 or parallel (PI mode. 


TIX) 
{SIP} 
,<start addp,<end 
addr>,< fi/ename> 


I.<exec 
lIdd"j<cf> 


Exits the loader program and returns to ISIS. 


E<cr> 


Executes one user program instruction. 


N«addr>},!«addr>J.I-<cr> 


Transfers control of the 8)86 CPU to the user program 
with 
up to 2 optional breakpoints. 


G«start 
addr>l !.<break 1 addr> 


l,<break 
2 add,>I)<cf> 


Displays/modifies 
memory locations in byte or word 


format. 


SIWJ<sddr>.llnew contents]. I-<Cf> 


X Examine/Modify 
Displays/modifies 
ll)86 CPU registers. 


Register 
XI<reg>1 
[«new 
contents>I.I-<cr> 


D Display Memory 
Displays cor,tents of a memory block in byte or word 
format. 


DIWI<start 
addr>[,<end 
addr>j<cr> 


Moves contents of a memory block. 


M<start 
addr:o,<end 
addf:>,<destination 
addr:o<cr> 


C<start 
addf:>,<end 
addr>,<destination 
addf:><cf:> 


Searches a memory block for a byte or word constant. 


F[W]< 
start 
addr>,< 
end 
addf:>,< 
data> 
< cr> 


Performs hexadecimal addition and subtraction. 


Inputs and displays byte or word data from input 
port. 


HWI<port 
addr>.U-<cf:> 


Outputs byte or word data to output port. 


O(W]<port 
addo,<data>(,<dat8>]-<cr> 


Syntax conventions 
used in the command structure are as follows: 


{AI 
indicates that "A" 
is optional 


(AI- 
indicates one or more optional iterations of "A" 


<B> 
indicates that "B" 
is a variable 
{AIB} indicates "A" 
or "B" 


<cr> 
indicates a carriage return is entered 


Numeric arguments can be expressed as a number, the contents of a register, 
or the sum or difference 
of numbers and register contents. 
Thus, addresses 


and data can be expressed as follows: 


addr 
:: = 
/ <expr>: 
}<expr> 


expr 
:: = 
<number>l<register>l<expr> 
{+ I-} 
<number>1 


<6xpr> 
{+ I-} 
<register> 


,egiste, 
:: ~ 
AXIBXICXIDXISPIBPISIIDIiCSIDSISSIESIlPIFL 


number 
::= 
<digit>l<digit:><number> 


digit :: = 
Ol112131415161718191AIBICIDIEIF 


Numeric fields within 
arguments 
are entered as hexadecimal 
numbers. 
The 
valid range of numerical 
values is from 
OOCX>-FFFF. Larger numbers may be 
entered, but only the last four digits (or two in the case of byte values) are 
significant. 
Leading zeros may be omitted. 


~n address argument consists of a segment value and an offset value separ- 
ated by 8 colon (:1. If a segment value is not specified, 
the default segment 


value is the CS register value. 


containing 
the iSBC 86/12 
board 
and typing 
two 


"U"s 
on the Intellec console. The ASCII uppercase 


character 
U has a binary pattern of alternating 
ones 


and zeros, the iSBC 86/12 
monitor 
uses this pattern 


to determine 
the baud rate of the serial link. After 


the baud 
rate 
has 
been determined, 
the monitor 


program 
outputs 
a sign-on message to the console. 
An 
example 
of 
loader 
program 
execution 
and 
monitor program 
initialization 
is shown below (user 


entered characters 
are underlined). 


:FI:SBC861 
ISIS-II iSBC 86/12 
LOADER, 
Vx.x 


(user resets iSBC 86/12 
board and types two "U"S) 


iSBC 86/12 
MONITOR, 
Vy.y 


The monitor 
prompts 
with a period 
"." 
when it is 


ready for a command. 
The user can then enter a 


command 
file, which 
consists 
of a one- 
or two- 


character 
command 
followed by zero, one, or more 


arguments. 
The command 
may be separated 
from 


the first argument 
by an optional 
single space; 
a 
single comma 
is required 
as a delimiter 
between 


arguments. 
The command 
line is terminated 
by a 
carriage return or a comma 
depending 
on the com- 
mand, and no action takes place until the command 
terminator 
is sensed. 
The user can cancel a com- 
mand 
before 
entering 
the command 
terminator 
by 


pressing any illegal key (e.g., rubout 
or Control-X). 


Table 
2 contains 
a summary 
of the 
loader 
and 


monitor 
commands. 
These commands 
will not be 


explained in detail; instead, 
the next section of the 


application 
note will show examples of using these 


loader 
and 
monitor 
commands. 
The 
iSBC 
957 


User's 
Guide referenced 
at the front of this docu- 
ment does, however, contain a complete description 
of each of the monitor 
and loader commands. 


Table 3 contains a list of the 8086 hardware 
registers 


and abbreviations 
used by the monitor 
program. 


Table 3 


8086 CPU 
REGISTERS 


REGISTER 
NAME 
ABBREVIATION 


Accumulator 
AX 


Base 
BX 
Count 
ex 


Data 
OX 


Stack 
Pointer 
SP 


Base Pointer 
BP 


Source 
Index 
SI 
Destination 
Index 
01 
Code Segment 
es 


Data Segment 
OS 


Stack 
Segment 
SS 


Extra Segment 
ES 


Instruction 
Pointer 
IP 


Flag 
FL 


{ 


FFFFFH 


ON·BOARD 
EPROM 


18K bvtesl 
FEOOOH 


ON·BOARD 
RAM 


132K 
bYtesl 


INlR 7 


lNTA 6 


lNTA 
5 


INTR 4 


INlA 3 


INlA 
2 


INTR 
1 


INTR 0 


9CH 


98H 


94H 


90H 
8259A PIC 


8CH 
VECTORS 


88H 


84H 


60H 


RESERVED 
FOR 
FUTURE 
USE BY 
INTEL 


Interrupt on Overflow 
10H 


One-Byte Inlr Instruction 
CH 


Non-Maskable 
Intr 
8H 


Singl" 
Step 
4H 


Divide by Zero 
°H 


Figure 
5 contains 
a memory 
map 
of 
the 
iSBC 


86/12 
memory 
with 
the monitor 
program. 
Note 


that the monitor 
uses the top 8K bytes of memory 


for 
its program 
code 
and 
the 
first 
384 bytes of 


memory 
(locations 
~ hex to 17F hex) for monitor 


and user stack, 
data 
and interrupt 
vectors. 
When 


the monitor 
program 
is reset, the segment registers, 
the IP and the flags are set to 0; and the SP is set 
to ~IC0H 
allowing 64 bytes for the user's stack. 'If 


64 bytes is not sufficient 
for the user's application 


program, 
the SP should be set to some other value. 
The monitor 
program 
sets the single-step, 
one-byte 


instruction 
trap and non-maskable 
interrupt 
vectors 
to monitor 
entry points. 
The monitor 
also sets the 


8259A Priority 
Interrupt 
Controller 
to fully nested 


mode 
with level ~ at the highest 
priority 
and 
all 


interrupts 
unmasked. 
The 
eight 
interrupt 
vector 


addresses for the 8259A are also set to addresses in 
the monitor. 
User programs 
may change the 8259A 


interrupt 
vectors 
to 
interrupt 
service 
routine 
ad- 


dresses within the user programs; 
it is not necessary 
for users to program 
the 8259A chip directly. When 


an interrupt 
occurs, 
control 
passes 
to either 
the 


monitor 
or directly to user code depending 
on the 


address 
stored 
in the 
vector 
location. 
When 
the 


monitor 
responds 
to an interrupt, 
it acknowledges 
the interrupt 
and 
displays 
the interrupt 
level, CS 


and IP register values and next instruction 
byte on 


the system console (e.g., 1=3 
@ lOO:230F F5). 


When 
a user requests 
a breakpoint 
with 
a "0" 
command, 
the 
monitor 
inserts 
the 
single 
byte 
instruction 
trap instructions 
(INT 3) in the location 
where the breakpoint 
is requested. 
It is also possible 
for the user to code an INT 
3 instruction 
in his 


program. 
When a user coded INT 3 instruction 
is 
executed, 
the monitor 
will be re-entered 
and a line 
with 
the 
format 
@<CS 
Value>:<IP 
Value> 
<In- 
struction byte> will be displayed (e.g., @ 1200:3F02 
F5). 


Included 
on the diskette 
with the Loader 
program 


are two libraries 
containing 
I/O 
routines 
for the 
console. 
The library 
files are named 
SBCIOS.LIB 
and 
SBCIOL.LIB; 
they 
contain 
similar 
routines. 


The 
routines 
in 
SBCIOS.LIB 
are 
written 
to 
be 
called with intrasegment 
subroutine 
calls, a PL/M- 


86 
module 
compiled 
with 
the 
"small" 
control 
generates 
this 
type 
of 
call. 
The 
routines 
in 


SBCIOL.LIB 
are written to be called with interseg- 


ment 
subroutine 
calls, 
a PL/M-86 
module 
com- 


piled with either the "medium" 
or "large" 
control 


generates this type of call. 


The 
console 
input 
output 
routines, 
CI 
and 
CO, 


contained 
in the library 
should 
be used when per- 
forming character 
input and output 
on the console. 


Example PL/M-86 
calls to the two routines are: 


'-..-\J. 
1 I'o.V\.....LLJU I'.C 
\A.) CA. 1 Ct\l'lA.L; 


DECLARE 
X BYTE; 
END CO; 


DECLARE 
INPUnCHAR, 
OUTPUT$CHAR 
BYTE; 


General Comments 
on Use of the iSBC 957 Package 


1. If the iSBC 86/ 12 board 
is reset any time after 


the initial baud rate search, it is not necessary to 
reload 
the 
iSBC 
957 
Loader 
program 
or 
to 


download 
the program 
code a second time to the 


iSBC 86/12 
board. 
It is only necessary 
to re- 


establish the communications 
link by typing two 


"U"s 
for the baud rate search. 


2. The iSBC 86/12 
board 
should 
not be plugged 


into an available card slot in an Intellec chassis; 
a separate 
chassis should 
be used. There are at 


least three reasons for this: 


a. There is only one RESET 
signal available 
on 


the Intellec system bus. Thus, 
each processor 


may not be reset independently. 
This means 


that 
the iSBC 
86/12 
board 
cannot 
be reset 


without 
re-booting 
the ISIS-II 
operating 
sys- 


tem and restarting 
the iSBC 957 Loader. 


b. The Intellec system uses five of the eight avail- 


able interrupts 
on the system bus. This severely 


restricts 
the range 
of interrupts 
available 
to 


the iSBC 86/12 
board. 
Also, the iSBC 86/12 


board 
cannot 
turn-off 
the interrupt 
lamps on 


the Intellec front panel. 


c. The iSBC 86/12 
board 
may address 
up to 1 


Megabyte 
of memory 
using a 20 bit address. 
Many 
Intellec 
systems 
contain 
boards 
which 


generate 
and 
decode 
only 
the low order 
16 


address bits. For example, 
the iSBC 016 mem- 


ory 
expansion 
board 
and 
the 
Intellec 
800 


systems 
IS OlrtlCUIt since the boards which de- 
code only 
16 bits will force 
"holes" 
in the 
address space above 64K. 


3. The 
iSBC 
86/12 
board 
is delivered 
with 
two 


inputs to the 8259A Priority 
Interrupt 
Controller 
connected. 
Interrupt 
request 2 (lR2) is connected 
to the counter 
~ output 
of the 8253 Program- 


mable 
Interval 
Timer. 
IR5 is connected 
to the 


INT5/signal 
of the MULTIBUS 
System Bus. If 


these interrupts 
are not desired, 
the wire wrap 
jumpers 
making 
the connections 
should 
be re- 
moved from the iSBC 86/12 
board. 
A particular 


problem 
may exist with the counter ~ connection 


to IR2. If the 8253 counter 
~ is not specifically 


initialized with software, 
a low frequency 
square 


wave output will exist at counter ~'s output. 
This 


may cause unwanted 
interrupts 
when interrupts 


are enabled by user programs. 


4. If the iSBC 86/12 
board is used in a system with 


expansion 
boards, 
it is important 
that the MUL- 


TIBUS bus exchange pins be properly jumpered. 
For example, 
if the iSBC 86/12 
board 
is used 


with an iSBC 032 expansion 
memory 
board 
in a 


system, 
the 
BPRN / 
MUL TIBUS 
pin 
for 
the 


iSBC 86/12 
board should be grounded. 


In addition, 
if any interrupts 
are used with the 


iSBC 
86/12 
board 
the 
BPRN / 
pin must 
be 


grounded. 
This is true in both 
single and mul- 


tiple board systems. 


5. Certain user systems require more than one single 


board computer 
in the system for performing 
the 


functions required by the application. 
The MUL- 
TIBUS System Bus has been specifically designed 
to permit multiple 
CPU boards 
to communicate 


and 
to 
share 
system 
resources. 
However, 
de- 


bugging systems with multiple 
CPUs has always 


posed 
somewhat 
of a problem. 
The iSBC 957 


package provides a solution to this problem. 
The 


serial 
cable 
which 
connects 
the 
iSBC 
86/12 


board 
to the 
Intellec 
system 
may 
be removed 


after 
the program 
has been downloaded 
to the 


iSBC 86/12 
board. 
A console CRT may then be 


connected 
directly to the iSBC 86/12 
board 
and 


the monitor 
program 
may be used to debug the 


program 
running 
on 
the 
board. 
Other 
iSBC 


86/12 
boards may also be downloaded 
from the 


Intellec system and then switched 
to their own 


local terminals. 
An 8-bit processor 
board, 
such 


as the iSBC 80/30 
board, 
may also be included 


in the system 
and 
ICE-85™ 
may be used 
for 


debugging the iSBC 80/30 
program 
concurrently 
with 
the 
iSBC 
86/12 
programs. 
Using 
this 
scheme, 
it is possible 
to debug a system which 


has several CPU 
boards 
by setting 
breakpoints 


and using other 
debugging 
features 
on each of 


the individual 
CPUs. 


V. MATRIX 
MULTIPLICATION 
EXAMPLE 


To illustrate how the iSBC 957 package can be used 
to assist in the writing and debugging 
of 8086 pro- 
grams on the iSBC 86/12 
board, 
an example pro- 


gram of a matrix 
multiplication 
will be presented. 


The 
example 
chosen 
has 
been 
intentionally 
kept 
simple and 
straightforward. 
The emphasis 
of this 
section will be to document 
the steps required to as- 


semble, 
compile, 
link, 
locate 
and 
debug 
software 
using an Intellec system, the iSBC 957 package and 
the iSBC 86/12 board. 
Part of the example will be 
written in 8086 assembly language and part in PL/ 
M-86. 


The 
main 
program 
is written 
in PL/M-86. 
The 
main 
program 
first 
performs 
some 
initialization 


and 
the matrix 
multiplication, 
then 
the program 


calls an assembly 
language 
procedure 
(subroutine), 


a PL/M-86 
procedure 
and the console output 
pro- 


cedure CO supplied in the I/O 
library on the iSBC 


957 
diskette. 
A 
flow 
diagram 
for 
the 
example 


program 
is shown in Figure 6. 


Explanation 
of the Program 
Code 


The program 
code is contained 
in three 
software 


modules 
EXECUTION$VEHICLE, 
FIND, 
and 


SBCCO. 
EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
contains 
the 


main program 
coded in PL/M-86 
and the binary 
to 
ASCII 
conversion 
procedure 
BIN$DEC$ASC 


also coded 
in PL/M-86. 
The module 
FIND 
con- 


tains the assembly 
language 
procedure 
FIND$MX 


which 
searches 
a matrix 
for its maximum 
value. 
The module 
SBCCO 
resides in the library 
of con- 


sole I/O 
routines supplied with the iSBC 957 pack- 


age. 
The 
procedure 
CO 
will be used 
from 
this 
library. 


The program code for the EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
and FIND modules 
will be explained in the follow- 


ing paragraphs. 
Appendix 
B contains 
compilation 


and 
assembly 
listings 
for 
the 
two 
modules; 
also 


contained 
in Appendix 
B is a memory 
and debug 


map 
for the linked 
modules. 
The listings contain 


circled reference letters (e.g., @) which are referred 
to by the code description 
below. The listings in the 


appendix 
have been printed 
on fold-out 
pages so 


that they may easily be seen when reading the text. 


Multlplv 
Matrices. 


store result In 
Z$ROW 


Output 
MAX 
value on 
termmalusing 
CO routine 


Figure 6. 


Flow Diagram of Matrix 
Multiplication 
Example 


Much of the description 
given below assumes 
that 


the reader 
is familiar 
with the PL/M-86 
language 


and compiler, 
the 8086 assembler, 
and the link and 


locate program 
QRL86. 
It is recommended 
that the 


reader 
have at least a cursory 
knowledge 
of these 


subjects. 
The Intel literature 
for these subjects 
is 


listed near the front of this application 
note. 


The EXECUTIONSVEHICLE 
Module 
® The first section of the module 
includes intro- 


ductory 
comments 
and then statements 
to de- 
clare 
the 
matrices, 
other 
variables, 
and 
pro- 


cedures 
used 
in the 
program. 
Note 
that 
the 


matrix dimensions 
are declared using the literals 


M, N, and P which are initially set to 6, 5, and 
3. Later 
in this note, 
other 
values 
for M 
N 


and P will be used. 
' 
, 


® The 
next 
section 
of 
code 
contains 
the 
state- 


ments which initialize the two matrices that will 
be multiplied 
X$ROW and Y$ROW. 


As a result of this initialization, 
the two ma- 


trices will contain values as shown in Figure 7. 


[ 
: ~:~:] 
o 
-, 
-2 


o 
-1 
-2 


o 
-, 
-2 


Figure 7. 


X$ROW and Y$ROW Matricas 
After 
Initialization 


© The next program 
section performs 
the matrix 


multiplication. 
The algorithm 
required 
to mul- 
tiply two matrices X and Y, storing the result in 
a third matrix Z is: 


n 


Zmp 
= L 
Xmi *Yip 
i = I 


Assuming 
X to be 6X5 matrix 
and 
Y a 5X3 


matrix then 


Z" =XIlY11 +X12Y21+XIlYJ1 +XI4x..1 +X1'Y'1 


Thus, the upper left term is equal to the sum of 
the products 
of the top row of the X matrix 
times the left column 
of the Y matrix. 
The re- 


sult that 
is obtained 
by multiplying 
the 
two 


matrices 
X$ROW 
and Y$ROW 
after 
they are 


initialized 
as 
explained 
above, 
is 
shown 
in 


Figure 8. 


-5 
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-15 
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Figura 8. 
Result of Multiplying 
the Initialized 
Matrices 


X$ROW and Y$ROW 


@ The 
external 
assembly 
language 
procedure 


FIND$MX 
is called to determine 
the maximum 


value in the matrix. 
The procedure 
is a typed 


procedure 
and 
returns 
the maximum 
value to 


the calling program 
which stores it in the inte- 
ger variable MAX. 


® The maximum 
value is then converted 
to a six 


(6) digit 
ASCII 
character 
string 
by the 
pro- 
cedure BIN$DEC$ASC. 
The character 
string is 


stored in the array MAX$ASC$ARRA 
Y, which 
contains 
the sign of the number 
and 
five (5) 


digits for the magnitude. 
® Finally, the characters 
"MAX 
VALUE 
are 
output 
on the system console 
followed 
by the 
6 ASCII 
characters 
containing 
the 
maximum 
value. 
The PL/M-86 
built-in 
procedure 
SIZE 
returns the number of bytes of the array TEXT 
as a word 
value. 
The PL/M-86 
built-in 
pro- 
cedure SIGNED 
changes the type of the value 
from WORD to INTEGER. 
This is required 
so 
that the type of the arguments 
in the DO state- 


ment agree. The console output 
procedure 
CO 
is used to output 
the characters 
on the system 
console. 
@ Also contained 
in the module 
MATRIX.PLM 
is the binary 
to ASCII 
conversion 
procedure 
BIN$DEC$ASC. 
The first portion 
of the code 


contains 
the 
comments 
explaining 
the 
parC!- 


meters and the calling sequence followed by the 
declarations. 
Note that the address of the array 


where the characters 
are to be stored is passed 
to the procedure 
and that the characters 
will be 
stored in the array 
using based variables. 
The 


next section of the code stores either a + or - 
sign in the first character 
position of the ASCII 


array and stores the absolute 
value of VALUE 


in the variable TEMP. 
Finally, the binary value 
is 
converted 
to 
ASCII 
using 
the 
algorithm 


explained in the comments. 
The MOD operator 


returns the remainder 
of the division by 10. The 


UN SIGN 
built-in 
procedure 
is 
required 
to 


change the type of the expression 
from 
INTE- 


GER to WORD. 


The FIND Module 
® The FIND 
module 
contains 
the assembly 
lan- 
guage 
procedure 
FINDMX. 
The 
calling 
se- 


quence and the parameters 
are explained 
in the 
comments 
at the beginning 
of the listing. Note 
that 
the 
label 
FINDMX 
has 
been 
declared 
PUBLIC 
so the 
link 
program 
can 
fill in its 


address 
in the 
CALL 
statement 
in the 
main 
program 
of module EXECUTION$VEHICLE. 


CD 
The FIND module 
will contain 
three segments: 


a data 
segment, 
a stack 
segment 
and 
a code 
segment. 
It will be both 
convenient 
and prag- 
matic 
to append 
these 
three 
segments 
to 
the 
code, 
data 
and stack segments 
created 
by the 


compiler 
for 
the 
EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
module. To accomplish 
this, the three segments 
must be given the same SEGMENT 
and CLASS 
names 
as those 
given 
these 
segments 
by the 


compiler. 
The SEGMENT 
and CLASS 
names 
used by the compiler 
are CODE, 
DATA, 
and 
STACK. 
The GROUP 
statements 
are used to 
place the segments 
DATA 
and STACK 
in the 
group DGROUP 
and the segment CODE in the 


group CGROUP. 
These group definitions 
con- 


form 
with the group 
definitions 
generated 
by 
the PL/M-86 
compiler 
when the SMALL 
size 


control 
option 
is used. A group 
is a collection 
of segments which requires less than 64K bytes 
of memory. 


The ASSUME 
directive informs 
the assembler 


that 
the DS and 
SS registers 
will contain 
the 
base address 
of DGROUP 
and the CS register 


will contain 
the 
base 
address 
of 
CGROUP. 


This information 
will be used by the assembler 


when constructing 
machine instructions. 
o The first segment 
appearing 
in the module 
is 


the data segment. The order of the segments is 
arbitrary, 
although 
it is recommended 
that the 


data segment precede the code segment to mini- 
mize forward 
references to variables which may 


cause the assembler 
to generate 
longer instruc- 


tion 
codes. 
The 
data 
segment 
is 
declared 
PUBLIC, 
aligned 
on a WORD 
boundary 
and 


given both a segment and class name of DATA. 
Then 
follows 
the contents 
of the segment. 
In 


this particular 
example, 
only one word of stor- 


age is required. 
The ENDS 
directive 
indicates 


the end of the segment. 


® Next comes 
the stack segment 
which is given 
the 
segment 
name 
of 
STACK, 
the combine- 


type attribute 
of STACK and the class name of 


STACK. The combine-type 
attribute 
of STACK 


assures 
that 
the stack storage 
required 
in this 


module 
will be appended 
to 
the 
storage 
re- 
quired in the PL/M-86 
compiled modules. 
Two 
bytes of stack are required 
by the code in this 


module, 
however, the monitor 
uses 13 words of 


stack when breakpoints 
and interrupts 
are used. 


Therefore, 
14 words are reserved for the stack. 


Finally comes the code segment. 
The code seg- 
ment has been given a segment name and class 
name 
of 
CODE 
and 
a 
group 
name 
of 


CGROUP, 
and 
has 
been 
declared 
PUBLIC. 


The alignment 
attribute 
of BYTE 
is specified 


since 
it 
is desired 
that 
the 
code 
from 
this 


module 
be appended 
directly to the code from 
other 
modules 
without 
gaps between 
the code 
modules. 


The assembly 
language 
code follows next. The 
code 
for the procedure 
must 
be enclosed 
be- 
tween a pair of PROC, 
ENDP 
statements. 
The 


PROC 
statement 
is given the label FINDMX 


and specified as a NEAR 
procedure 
indicating 
it will be called 
with 
a near 
(intra-segment) 


CALL instruction 
and not a far (inter-segment) 


CALL instruction. 


The comments 
at the beginning 
of the module 


and 
adjacent 
to 
the 
program 
statements 
ex- 
plain 
the 
function 
being 
performed 
by 
the 
assembly language code. 


The SBCCO Module 
@ The console output 
procedure 
CO is .contained 


in the object module SBCCO of the hbrary 
file 


SBCIOS.LIB. 
SBCIOS.LIB 
is part of the iSBC 


957 package 110 libraries. The calling sequence 
and 
parameters 
for 
CO 
may 
be seen in the 


external 
procedure 
declaration 
in 
the 
EXE- 


CUTION$VEHICLE 
module. 


Compiling the EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
Module 


The EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
module is stored on 


a file named 
MATRIX.PLM 
on disk device :FI:. 


To compile 
the module, 
the following 
command 


line is used: 


- PLM86 
:FI :MATRIX.PLM 
DEBUG 


This command 
line will cause the module stored in 


the file :FI:MATRIX.PLM 
to be compiled. 
The 


object code generated 
will be stored in a file with 


the default name :FI:MATRIX.OBJ 
and the listing 


generated 
will be stored 
in a file with the default 


name 
:FI:MATRIX.LST. 
To override 
the default 


object and listing files, the NOOBJECT 
and NO- 


LIST compiler 
control 
switches can be used. 
File 


names 
for the listing and object 
files may also be 
specified in the command 
line. The DEBUG 
com- 
piler control switch causes the compiler to generate 
extra 
symbol 
and 
line number 
information 
which 


will be used during 
debugging 
of the program. 
A 


listing of the compiled 
EXECUTION$VEHICLE 


module is contained 
in Appendix 
B. 


To 
aid 
in 
the 
debugging 
of 
the 
program, 
the 


module 
was compiled 
a second time with the fol- 


lowing command 
line: 


This command 
line specified that no object file is to 
be created and a listing file should be stored in the 
file :Fl :MATR1X.XLS. 
The CODE 
compiler 
con- 
trol switch causes the compiler to list the assembly 
language 
statements 
which the compiler 
has gener- 


ated for each line of PL/M 
code. The listing stored 


in the file MATRIXXLS 
is contained 
in Appendix 


C. 


Assembly of the FIND Module 


The assembly language module FIND is stored on a 
file named 
FIND.ASM, 
to assemble 
this module 


the following command 
line is used: 


ASM86 :Fl:FIND.ASM 
DEBUG 


This command 
line will cause the FIND module to 
be assembled 
with the object 
code 
stored 
in the 
default 
file :FI :FIND.OBJ 
and the listing stored in 
the default 
file :Fl :FIND.LST. 
The listing of the 


assembled 
FIND module 
is contained 
in Appendix 
B. 


Linking and Locating the Object Module 


To link and locate the object modules, 
the QRL86 
program 
will be used. 
The QRL86 
program 
per- 


forms 
both 
the 
linking 
and 
the 
locating 
of 
the 


object modules in a single step. QRL86 is primarily 
designed for the debugging stages of program 
devel- 


opment. Some applications 
may require the extended 


capabilities 
of the separate 
LINK 
and 
LOCATE 


programs 
when 
the 
final 
link and 
locate 
is per- 


formed. 
The 
command 
line 
used 
to 
invoke 
the 


QRL86 program 
is: 


QRL86 :Fl :MATRIX.OBJ, 
:FI :FIND.OBJ, 


SBCIOS.LIB 
ORIGIN 
(lOOOH) 


This command 
line will cause QRL86 
to link the 


code 
from 
the 
three 
modules 
and 
to 
locate 
the 
resultant 
absolute object module starting at location 
1000 hexadecimal. 
The iSBC 86/12 
monitor 
uses 
the first 
l80H 
bytes of memory 
for the monitor 


stack, data and interrupt 
vectors, 
lOOOHwas chosen 


as a convenient 
starting 
address 
for the program. 


The absolute 
object code will be stored in a default 


file :Fl :MATRIX 
(note no file name extension 
is 
used). 
By default, 
the memory 
and 
debug 
maps 


which are generated 
are stored in the file :Fl :MA- 


TRIX.MPQ 
and are contained 
in Appendix 
B. 
® The 
memory 
map 
contains 
the 
starting 
ad- 


dresses 
and 
sizes 
of 
the 
CODE, 
CONST, 


DATA, 
STACK 
and 
MEMORY 
segments 
of 


the object module. 
Note that the start address 


~&·""'''~'''''~''''''e 
•..•._ •....•••..•.•.•.••.• 
v .• 
7"' .• 1'1' 
•..•. 
_ .••. - 
•..•.••.••• 


value of ~2H 
or an absolute value of 0l~2H. 


The first two bytes of the code segment contain 
address values which the code generated 
by the 
compiler 
will use for setting up the DS and SS 
registers. 
The 
memory 
map 
shows 
the 
code 


segments from the three modules 
collected into 
the group 
CGROUP. 
The code segment 
from 
the EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
module 
is given 
the segment and class names of CODE 
and is 


put into CGROUP 
by the PL/M 
compiler. 
To 
assure 
that 
the code segment 
from 
the FIND 
module 
is concatenated 
with the code segment 


from the EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
module the 
identical class, segment 
and group 
names were 
specified in the SEGMENT 
and GROUP 
state- 
ments 
in the FIND 
module. 
Next, 
the group 
DGROUP 
is 
shown 
in 
the 
memory 
map. 


DGROUP 
contains 
4 
segments 
labelled 
CONST, 
DATA, 
STACK 
and 
MEMORY. 


Putting all of these segments in the same group 
tells the linker that they will all be in the same 
64K block of memory. 
The SMALL 
size con- 
trol option of the compiler, 
which was invoked 
by default, 
creates CGROUP, 
DGROUP, 
and 
the segments contained 
in them. 
® The debug 
map contains 
the memory 
address 


of 
variables, 
instruction 
labels 
and 
the 
ad- 


dresses 
of 
each 
code 
line 
of 
the 
PL/M-86 
module. 
Notice that the variable 
storage 
labels 


have their addresses specified in the format 
(DS 
register value, displacement). 
For example, 
the 
variable TEMP 
has an address of DS=0l2AH, 
displacement 
= ~H 
or an absolute 
address 


of ~136H. 
Instruction 
labels and line numbers 


use the format 
(CS register 
value, 
IP register 
value). Thus, line number 
six (6) in the module 


EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
has 
the 
address 


CS=0l~H, 
IP=0BSH 
or 0llB5H. 


Object to Hex Conversion 


Before downloading 
the program to the iSBC 86/12, 


the format of the object module must be converted 
from 
the 
absolute 
object 
module 
format 
which 
QRL86 creates to a hexadecimal! ASCII representa- 
tion of the object module. This is done using the pro- 
gram OH86 with the following command 
line: 


OH86 :Fl:MATRIX 
TO :Fl:MATRIX.HEX 


Downloading 
and Debugging the Program 


The hardware 
configuration 
used for debugging the 
matrix 
multiplication 
example 
program 
code 
was 


an Intellec 
Series II Model 
230 development 
sys- 


tem, the iSBC 957 package, 
an iSBC 86/12 
board, 
and an iSBC 660 system chassis. 
What 
follows is 
the 
system-user 
dialog 
for 
a 
typical 
debugging 
session. 


The 
first 
step 
required 
is to 
bootstrap 
load 
the 


ISIS-II 
operating 
system 
by 
hitting 
the 
RESET 


switch of the Intellec. 
The Intellec resident 
loader 


software 
is then loaded 
and executed. 
Throughout 


the dialog 
which follows operator 
entered 
charac- 


ters will be underlined: 


ISIS-II, 
V3.4 


-58C861 


ISIS-II 
I5BC 
86/12 
LOADER, 
VI.2 


To initialize the iSBC 86/12 
monitor, 
the user must 


hit the RESET switch on the iSBC 660 chassis and 
type two "U"s 
on the system console. The monitor 


program 
will output 
a line on the console when it is 
properly initialized. 


The monitor 
command 
"X" 
is typed to check that 


the monitor 
is properly 
operating 
and to examine 
the contents of the 8086 registers . 


• x 
AX=00~0 
I3X=000~ 
CX=0000 
OX=0 IhHI 
SP:l:llC0 
sp",00''', 
51=0000 


01=0001::1 
C5=001::10 
DS=i:l0'Ht 
55=0000 
ES=IH:l00 
IP=0000 
F'L=0000 


To 
download 
the 
hex 
object 
file 
to 
the 
iSBC 
86/12, 
the 
"L" 
command 
is used. 
Because 
an 


Intellec Series II Model 230 is being used, a serial 
download 
is 
specified. 
The 
hex 
file 
name 
is 
MATRIX. HEX 
which 
is resident 
on disk 
device 
:FI:. 


The "X" 
command 
is used again to examine 
the 


CPU registers. 
Note that the monitor 
has changed 


the contents 
of the CS and IP registers to the value 
of the starting address of the program. 


.x 
AX::0000 
BX=0000 
CXz0000 
DX=0i:l{l0 
SP::0lC" 
BP::01:l00 
51::0000 


01=0000 
C5=-0100 
DS=0Q"0 
55=001:10 
E5::0000 
IP"'I;HHt2 
F'L=00f10 


The "0" command 
is next used to display the first 


101 bytes of the program 
code. Unless another 
seg- 


ment 
register 
is specified, 
the 
display 
command 


assumes all addresses specified are relative to the CS 
register. Thus, the code displayed will be from abso- 
lute addresses 1000 through 
1100. The program code 


displayed may be compared 
with program code gen- 


erated by the PLlM-86 
compiler shown in Appendix 
C, code line 36. 


.00,100 
~HHI0 
211. lill 
fA 
2£ 
BE 
16 
09 
00 
9C 
DI:J \::Ie 88 
Be 
16 
IF 
FB 


0alil 
C7 
06 
fiE 
00 
09 
00 
81 
3E 
8E 
00 
05 
"0 
7£ 
03 
£9 
3C 


0020 
00 
C7 
06 
90 
00 
00 
00 
81 
3£ 
90 
00 
04 
IHI 
7£ 
03 
E9 


,HU0 
22 
00 
88 
06 
3E 
00 
89 
0A 
011 
F'7 
E9 
as 
36 
90 
00 
01 
0040 
£6 
89 
C3 
88 
0E 
8E 
00 
89 
8a 
10 
00 
81 
06 
90 
00 
01 


0051! 00 
£9 03 
FF IH 06 
8E 00 
01 
00 
89 
89 
fF 
C7 06 
8E 


0060 
00 
00 
00 
81 
3£ 
8£ 
80 
04 
00 
7E 
03 
E9 
40 
00 
C7 
06 


0"7~ 
90 
00 
110 
ij0 
81 
3£ 
90 
9ij 
~2 
110 
7£ 
03 
£9 
26 
01J 
BB 


0080 
06 
90 
09 
F7 
Ol:l 
50 
8B 
06 
B£ 
00 
B9 
06 
00 
F7 
£9 
88 
0l:l90 
36 
90 
00 
01 
E6 
89 
e3 
59 
89 
88 
4C 
00 
81 
06 
90 
00 
00A0 
01 
00 
£9 
CF 
FF 
131 
06 
8E 
00 
01 
00 
£9 
85 
FF 
C7 
06 
l:l0B0 
92 
00 
00 
00 
81 
3E 
92 
l:l0 
02 
09 
7E 
03 
E9 
8e 
09 
e7 


U0e0 
06 
8£ 
00 
90 
00 
81 
3£ 
8E 
00 
05 
00 
7£ 
03 
£9 
72 
00 


0000 
88 
06 
8E 
00 
B9 
06 
00 
F7 
t:9 
88 
36 
92 
00 
01 
E6 
89 


00E0 
c3 
C7 
80 
6A 
00 
00 
00 
e7 
06 
90 
00 
00 
il0 
81 
3£ 
90 


00F0 
00 
04 
00 
7£ 
03 
£9 
41 
00 
88 
06 
8E 
00 
89 
0A 
00 
F7 


0100 
£9 


The PL/M-86 
compiler 
ends the main program 
in 


the EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
module 
with a halt 


instruction. 
After 
execution 
of the program 
it is 


more 
desirable 
to return 
to the monitor. 
To 
ac- 


complish 
this, 
an 
INT 
3 instruction 
(code=CC) 
will be substituted 
for the halt instruction 
(code= 


F4) at the address 
of IB4H relative to a CS value 


of 100H. First the "0" command 
is used to verify 
the address 
of the halt instruction, 
then the "S" 


command 
is used to change 
the instruction 
to an 


INT 3 instruction. 


.01B4 
eT'B'4 F4 
.~ 
F4- 
~ 


To execute the PL/M-86 
main program, 
the "G" 
command 
is used. 
After 
the 
"G" 
is typed, 
the 
current 
contents 
of the IP are output, 
followed 
by 


the contents 
of the byte pointed 
to by the IP. 
A 


new value for the IP or breakpoint 
addresses 
may 


be specified before a carriage return 
<CR> is typed. 


In this example, only a <CR> is typed. 


.g 
iHl02- 
fA 


MAX 
V,\LUE 
= 
-00':150 


@l:lHl0:"lB5 
55 


The program 
executes 
and 
outputs 
the maximum 
value of the matrix 
calculated. 
The INT 3 instruc- 


tion 
is 
executed 
which 
causes 
a 
return 
to 
the 


monitor. 
The 
monitor 
types 
out 
an 
at-sign 
(@) 


followed by the CS and IP register values and the 
first byte of the instruction 
following 
the INT 
3 
instruction. 


The "X" 
command 
is typed to examine 
the CPU 


registers. Note that the program 
has set both the SS 


and DS registers to ~12A. (~12A~H is the address 
of the OGROUP 
as shown in the memory map.) 


• x 


AX:s:0030 
BX=0005 
CX:000A 
DX=0000 
SP"'00D0 
BP=0000 
51=<0001 
01=0006 
C5"'"100 
05=012A 
55:012A 
£5=0000 
IP:01B5 
FL=F202 


display 
has 
been 
specified 
by using 
the 
"OW" 
Command 
and that the addresses 
have been speci- 
fied relative 
to the OS register. 
The addresses 
of 


X$ROW, 
Y$ROW, 
and Z$ROW 
may be found in 
the debug 
map 
given by QRL86. 
Note 
that 
the 


values stored in the matrices 
are the same as those 
shown in Figures 8 and 9. 


.OW 
DS:lI1J,4A 
~BIB 
ABBB 
B~BB 
B~B~ 
B~BA 
AAB~ 
BBBl 
BBBl 
~~Al 
~~2~ 
~BBl 
~BBl 
~BB2 
BBB2 
B~B2 
BBB2 
A~~2 
BBBl 


B~lB 
BOBl 
AB~l 
~~Bl 
~~~l 
BB~4 
BBU 
BBB4 
~BB4 


B~4B 
BBB4 
BBB5 
BOB5 
~BB5 
BB~5 
BBB5 
•ow os i 4C! 68 
B~4C 
BBBB 
FFFF 
~05e 
FFF'E 
sue 
Ff'FF 
F'F'FE 0"00 
FF'FF 
FFFE 
0000 
~B6a 
FFFF 
FFFE 
~BBa 
FFFF 
FFFE 
• OW DS: 
6", 
Be 
~~6' 
~A~a 
BBBA 
Aa~~ 
0t170 
\:l000 
FFPB 
FfF6 
'HH~0 
f'FF6 
FFEe 
0kHJ0 
FFFl 
kl080 
FFE2 
0B01d 
FFEe 
FFOB 
0001:1 
f'FE? 
FreE 


The "0" Command 
is used to reset the IP register 


to the start 
address 
of the program 
(~2) 
and to 


specify a breakpoint 
at address ~AEH, 
which is the 


address 
of 
statement 
57 of 
the 
main 
program. 


Statement 
57 is the point in the program 
after the 


X$ROW 
and Y$ROW 
matrices 
have been initial- 


ized, 
but 
before 
the 
matrix 
multiplication 
is 
performed. 
After the <CR> is typed, 
the program 


executes 
until 
the 
breakpoint 
is encountered. 
At 


this point, 
the monitor 
outputs 
a line specifying 


the 
number 
of 
the 
breakpoint, 
the 
CS 
and 
IP 


values and the first byte of the next instruction 
to 


be executed. 


.§. 
0185- 
55 
"02,AE 


SRI 
@0100:00AE 
C7 


Next, 
the 
single-step 
capability 
is used 
with 
the 


"N" 
command 
to execute 
single instructions. 
At 


any 
time, 
CPU 
registers 
may 
be 
examined 
or 


changed. 
In this 
example, 
the 
"X" 
command 
is 
used. Execution of succeeding instructions 
is caused 


by typing a comma (,). 


.~ 
1:l0AE- 
C7 
..L 


0084- 
81 
, 


008A- 
7E 
~ 


00BP- 
C7 - 


. x 
AX:::0018 BX:::0018 CX:::FFFE DX:00~0 
SP:0000 
I3P",0000 
SI=lhHI4 
01:0006 
C5=0100 
05=012'" 
55:::012A 
E5=0000 
Ip::00BF 
FL=F293 


.!:! 00BF- 
C7 
, 
09C5- 
81 
, ~ 


00C8- 
7E 
- 


The contents of the X$ROW and YSROW matrices 
are examined 
and 
changed 
with the "SW" 
(sub- 


stitute 
word) 
command. 
If a comma 
(,) is typed 


after 
the contents 
of memory 
are displayed, 
then 
the contents 
are left unchanged 
and the next word 


of memory 
is displayed. 
If a value followed 
by a 


comma 
or <.CR> is entered, 
then the contents 
are 


changed. 
If 
a 
<CR> 
is entered, 
the 
substitute 


e~'lm~~ 
Bm- , 
BBl£ 
B0Bl- 
iJ 
.~ 
FFFF-.J. 
ease 
FFFE- 
.l 
::~: 
::::: 
11 


After 
the 
matrices 
are 
modified, 
execution 
is 
resumed with the "0" command. 
The max value is 
output 
and the INT 3 instruction 
executed. 
Finally, 
the contents of the 3 matrices are displayed. 


.Ii 
aBCB- 
7E 
MAX 
VALUE· 
+00400 


@~lBB: 
alB5 
55 
.OW 
OS:IB,ac 
BAla 
BBBa 
BBBB 
aBBB 
aBBB 
BBB~ 
BA.Bl 
BBAl 
BBla 
B~2B 
BaAl 
BBB! 
BBB2 
BBB2 
~B~2 
B~U2 
B0B2 
B~Bl 


BalB 
AB~l 
BBBl 
~BBl 
BBBl 
B~~4 
aBB4 
~BB4 
BBB4 


a~u 
ABB4 
BBB5 
BBB5 
~Ba5 
BB~5 
BBB5 
BBBB 
FFFF 


00513 FFFE 
0000 
FFFF 
FFFE 0000 
FFFF 
F'FFE 
0\B10 
0069 
0064 
FFFE 
0090 
FFFF 
FFFE 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0070 
001il0 0851 
FF08 
0000 
00C0 
FFEC 0elil0 
0120 
~080 
FFE2 
1il000 01815 FF08 
e001il 01E0 
FFCE 


Expanding 
the Example Program's 
Memory Requirements 


To illustrate 
how the iSBC 86/12 
board 
may be 
used 
for 
executing 
8086 programs 
which 
require 
large amounts 
of RAM, 
the example program 
will 
be modified. 
The matrix dimensions 
of the example 
will be changed 
from values of 6, 5 and 3 for the 
literal symbols 
of M, N, and P to values of 100, 
50, 70. The 
three 
matrices 
will then 
be of 
size 
100X50, 
50X70, 
and 
lOOX70. The 
memory 
re- 
quired 
for these matrices 
is l5.5K 
words 
or 31K 
bytes. 
The 
data, 
constant, 
stack 
and 
memory 
segments 
which 
are 
contained 
in 
the 
group 
OOROUP 
will now comprise 
almost 
32K bytes of 
memory. 


The extra 
memory 
requirements 
will be supplied 
by using an iSBC 032 board 
with the iSBC 86/12 
board in the iSBC 660 chassis. The iSBC 032 board 
is a 32K byte 
RAM 
board 
which 
is compatible 
with 
both 
8- and 
l6-bit 
CPU 
boards. 
The 
base 
address 
of the board 
may be selected anywhere 
in 
a 0 to 1 megabyte range on any 16K byte boundary. 
8- or 
16-bit data 
transfers 
may 
be selected. 
The 
iSBC 032 board 
will be jumpered 
to respond 
to 
addresses 
in the 512K or 544K address 
space 
(20 
bit hex address range to 8'MX/11JHto 87FFFH). 
This 
will illustrate 
the capabilities 
of the 8086 to access 


a 20-bit, 1 megabyte address range. 


One other modification 
is required 
to the program. 
The magnitude 
of the numbers 
which would result 
from multiplying 
matrices of this size would great- 
ly exceed the capacity of the 16-bit integer storage, 
even with the two matrices 
initialized 
to the small 


values they presently contain. 
To keep the example 


simple, the initialization 
values will be changed 
so 


all elements of the X$ROW 
matrix are set equal to 


2 and all elements 
of the Y$ROW 
matrix 
are set 


equal to 3. The result of the multiplication 
should 


make all the elements of Z$ROW equal to 300. 


The 
modified 
lines of 
program 
code 
are 
shown 


below. 


/* 
MATRIX 
OI!'IENSIONS 
*/ 
27 
DECLARE 
M LITERALLY 
I HIe 
': 


28 
DECLARE 
N LITERALLY 
'50 
'1 
29 
DECLARE 
P 
LITERALLY 
'70 
I 1 


36 
00 
I 
• 
" 
TO 
(M-l): 
J7 
DO J 
• 
0 
TO 
(N-Il, 


J8 
XSROWIII.COLIJI 
• 
2, 


39 
END: 


40 
END; 


41 
DO I' 
8 
TO 
IN-I), 
42 
DO J 
• 
0 TO 
(P-l) 
1 
4J 
YSROWII) 
.COLIJ) 
• 
J, 
44 
END; 


45 
END 1 


The EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
module 
must be re- 


compiled and then the three program 
modules must 


be linked 
and located 
using the QRL86 
program. 
Specifying the SEGMENTS 
option 
of QRL86, 
the 


origin of the CODE 
segment which is in the group 


CGROUP 
is set at lOOOH, as in the first example. 
However, 
the 
origin 
of 
the 
CONST, 
DATA 
STACK 
and MEMORY 
segments 
which make 
up 


the group DGROUP 
is set at 80000H. 


QRL86 :FI :MATRIX.OBJ 
,:Fl :FIND.OBJ, 
SBCIOS.LIB 
SEGMENTS 
(CODE(lOOOH), 
CONST (80000H), DATA STACK, MEMORY) 


The memory 
map generated 
by QRL86 
shows the 


CGROUP 
having 
a start 
address 
of OIOOOH and 


the DGROUP 
having a start address of 80000H. 


INVOKED 
BY: 
QRL86 
:Fl:MATRIY.OBJ,:Pl:FINO.OBJ,SBCIOS.LI8 
& 


SEGMENTS (CODE (1000H) 
,CONST (8000'lH) 
, DATA, 
STACK, 
MEMORY) 


INPUT 
~OOULES 
INCLUDED: 


: FI: 
MAT~IY' 
.OBJ 
(EXECUTIONVEHICLE) 
: FI: 
FIND. 
OBJ 
(FIND) 
seCIOS. 
LI B (SaCCOl 


3TART 
LTH 
ALIGN 
NAME 
CLASS 


0HI00H 
298H 
G 
/GS/ 
CGROUP 
0HHHJH 
21DH 
" 
CODE 
(EXECUTIONVEHICLE) 
CODE 


'l121DH 
4IH 
B 
COOE 
(FIND) 
CODE 


0125EH 
JAH 
W 
COOE (sacco) 
CoOE 


/GE/ 
CGROUP 
8'Hl~0H 
7970H 
G 
/GS/ 
DGROUP 
B0tHl0H 
CH 
W 
CONST 
(EXECUTIONVEHICLE) 
CONST 
B000CH 
0H 
W 
CONST 
(sacco) 
CONST 


B000CH 
792AH 
W 
DATA (EXECUTIONVEHICLE 
l 
DATA 


B7936H 
2H 
W 
DATA (FlND) 
DATl\ 


87938H 
8H 
W 
DATA (sacco) 
DATA 


87940H 
J0H 
SW 
ST~CK 
ST1l.CK 


B7970H 
0H 
W 
MEMORY 
MEMORY 


/GE/ 
DGROUP 
8797~H 
8H 
G 
??SEG{FlNO) 
(NULL) 


The object 
code is then converted 
to hex format 


and downloaded 
to the iSBC 86/12 
board. 
When 


the 
program 
is executed, 
the 
maximum 
value 
is 


calculated and output 
on the console. 


-S8C8GI 


ISIS-II 
Isac 
86/12 
LOADER, 
vl.2 


ISBC 
86/12 
MONITOR"Vl.:l 
• LS,: 
Fl 
:HATRIY. 
HEX 


:~2::4;A~ 


MAX 
VALUE· 
+00300 
@8I08:0IAD 
55 


VI. CONCLUSION 


This application 
note has described 
the iSBC 957 
Intellec-iSBC 
86/12 
Interface 
and 
Execution 


Package, 
and 
how this package 
may be used 
to 


develop and debug programs 
for the 8086 processor. 


First, 
the iSBC 86/12 
single board 
computer 
was 


described, 
followed by a detailed description 
of the 
iSBC 
957 package 
and 
the 
iSBC 
86/12 
system 


monitor 
commands. 
The power 
and versatility 
of 


the iSBC 957 package 
and monitor 
commands 
for 


developing 
and 
debugging 
programs 
for the 8086 
were 
illustrated 
by 
a 
program 
example: 
In 
the 
example 
a program 
which consisted 
of PL/M-86 
and assembly language routines 
wa~ presented. 
The 


program 
code was explained, 
and the steps required 
to compile, 
assemble, 
link, 
locate, 
and debug 
the 


program 
were 
illustrated. 
Finally, 
a 
typical 
de- 


bugging session using the iSBC 86/12 
system moni- 
tor which illustrates the powerful capabilities 
of the 


monitor 
was presented. 
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iSBCTM86/12 
SIMPLIFIED 
LOGIC DIAGRAM 


ROM / EPROM AND DUAL PORT RAM 


APPENDIX 
B 


PROGRAM 
LISTINGS 
FOR EXECUTION$VEHICLE 
AND FIND MODULES 


ISIS-II 
PL/M-Sn 
Vl.e 
COMPILATION 
OF 
MODULE 
EXECUTIONVEHICLE 
OBJECT 
MODULE 
PLACED 
IN 
:Fl:MATRIX.OBJ 
COMPILER 
INVOKED 
BY: 
PLM81i 
:Fl:MATRIX.PLM 
DEBUG 


® 
" 
11 
@ 
12 
]) 
" 
15,. 
17 
18 
19 
2. 
2l 


22 
" 
@{" 
25 
2. 


27" 
29 


PL/M-86 
MAIN 
PROGRAM WHICH: 
A.) 
INITIALIZES 
TWO 
INTEGER 
f'lATRICES 
B) 
MULTIPLIES 
THE 
TWO MATRICES 
AND 
STORES 
THE 
RESULT 
IN 
A 


THIRD 
MATRIX 
q 
CALLS 
AN 
ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE 
PROCEDURE 
WHICH 
SEARCHES 
THE 
THIRD 
MATRIX 
FOR 
THE 
MAXIMUM 
VALUE 
0) 
CALLS 
A 
Pl./M 
PROCEDURE 
WHICH 
CONVERTS 
THE 
MI\XJMUM 
VALUE 


FROM 
INTEGER 
TO 
ASCI 
I 
E) 
CALLS'" 
PROCEDURE 
WHICH 
OUTPUTS 
THE 
ASCII 
CHARACTERS 
ON 
THE 
SYSTEM 
CONSOLE 


/" 
FIND!:MX 
- 
EXTERNAL 
ASSE:MBLY 
LANGUAGE 
PR6CEDURF. WHICH 
SEARCHES 
A 
MATRIX 
FOR 
THE 
LARGEST 
ABSOLUTE 
MAGNITUDE. 


PARAMETERS: 
MATRIX$I\OR 
- 
ADDRESS 
OF' 
THE 
"..,ATRIX 
TO 
Rr. 
SEARCHED 
ROWS 
- 
NUMBER 
OF' 
ROWS 
IN 
THE 
MATRIX 
CaLC; 
- 
NUMBER 
OF 
COLUMNS 
IN 
THE 
MATRIX 
./ 
FTND$MX: 
PR(\CEDURE 
(MATRIX$PTR, 
ROIoiS, 
COLS) 
INTEGER 
EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE 
(ROWS, 
COLS) 
INTEGER; 
DECLARE 
MATRTXSPTR 
POINTER; 
END 
F'INDSMX; 


II. 
BINSDEC$ASC 
- 
BINARY 
TO 
DF'CIMAL 
ASCI 
I 
CONVERSION 
PROCEDURE 


PARAMETERS: 
VALUF; 
- 
INTEGER 
VALUE 
1'0 
BE 
CONVERTED 
TO 
ASCII 
CHARSARRi\y$I\DR 
- 
ADDRESS 
OF 
6 
BYTE 
ARRAY 
WHERE 
ASCI 
T 
STRING 
CONTAINING 
THt: 
VALUE 
\\ILL 
BE 
STORED 


DECLARE 
(VALUE, 
TEMP, 
I) 
INTEGER; 
DECLA,RE 
CHARSARRAYSADR 
POINTER; 
DECLARE 
(CHAR$ARRAY 
BASED 
CHJl.R$ARRAY$ADR) 
(6) 
BYTE; 


I F' 
VALUE 
< 
e 
THEN 
DO; 
CHARSARRAY(Po) 
:= 
'-'. 
II. 
SIGN 
CHAR.&oCTER 
*1 


TEMf' 
-VALUE; 


END; 
ELSE 


DO; 
Q 
CHAR5ARRAY 
(Po) 
:= 
'+'; 
TEMP:: 
VALUE; 


END; 
DO T 
:= 
5 TO 
1 BY 
-1; 
CHARSARRAY(I) 
:= 
UNSIGN(TEMP 
MOD 
10) 
+ 
3P,H; 


TEMP:: 
TEMP/le; 
II. 
ASCII 
CHARACTERS 
:" 
THRU 
19 
HEX· 
REPRESENT 
THE 
DIGITS 
e 
THRU 
9. 
THUS 
TO 
CONVERT 
AN 
INTEGER 
TO 
ASCII 
REPEATED 
OIVISIONS 
BY 
10 
AND 
ADDING 
THE 
REMAINDER 
TO 
3e 
HEX 
WILL 
ACCOMPLISH 
THE 
CONVERSION 
*1 
END; 


END 
BINSDECSASC; 


II. 
co 
- 
EXTERNAL 
?ROCEDURE 
TO 
OUTPUT 
A 
CHARACfER 
TO 
THE 
SYSTEM 
CONSOLE. 
THIS 
PROCEDURE 
IS 
PART 
OF 
THE 
ISBC 
957 
LIBRARY 
F'OR 
CONSOLE 
1/0 
PARAMETER: 
CHAR 
- 
ASCII 
CHARACTER 
TO 
BE 
OllTPUT 
ON 
THE 
CONSOLE 
./ 


CO: 
PROCEDURE 
/CHAR) 
EXTERNAL; 
DECLARE 
CHAR 
BYTE; 
END 
CO; 


3. 
1 
31 
1 
32 
1 
33 
1 
34 
1 
35 
1 


II. 
MATRIX 
DIMENSIONS 
*1 
DECLARE 
M LITERALLY 
'6'; 
DECLARE 
N 
LITERALLY 
'5'; 
DECLARE: 
P 
LITERALLY 
'3'; 


II. 
THE 
THREE 
MATRICF;S 
ARE 
DECLARED 
AS 
ARRAYS 
OF 
STRUCTURES. 
X$ROW 
IS 
COMPOSED 
OF 
M STRUCTURES 
EAC~J 
OF 
WH ICH 
IS 
COMPOSED 
OF 
N 
INTEGER 
ELEMENTS. 
THUS 
X$ROW 
MAY 
BE 
THOUGHT 
OF 
AS 
A 
M 
X 
N 
MATRIX. 
THE 
MATRIX 
WILL 
BE 
STORED 
AS 
A 
ROW-ORDER 
MATRIX 
WITH 
THE 
ELEMENTS 
OF 
EACH 
ROW 
STORED 
IN 
ADJACENT 
MEMORY 
LOr:ATION5. 
YSROW 
IS 
DECLARED 
AS 
A 
N 
X 
P 
MATRIX 
AND 
Z$ROW 
AS 
A 
N 
X 
P 
MATRIX 
*1 


DECLARE 
XSROW(M) 
STRUCTURE 
(COL/N) 
INTEGER); 
DECLARE 
Y$ROWIN) 
STRUCTURE 
(COLfP) 
INTEGER); 
DECLARE 
Z$ROW(M) 
STRUCTURE 
(COL(P) 
INTEGER); 


DECLA.RE 
(I ,J ,K,MAX) 
IN'l'EGERl 
DECLARE 
MAX$ASC$ARRAY 
(I';) 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
TEXT(*) 
BYTE 
DATA 
('MAX 
VALUE 
= 
'I; 


36 
37 
'" 
39 


® 
'. 


" 
42 
'3" 
'5 


©{ 


46 
'7 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


@ 
54 


® 


55 


®{ 


56 
57 
58 


59 
60 
61 


62 


/* 
INITr.h.LIZE: 
XSROW 
SUCH 
THAT 
THE 
FIRST 
ROW 
IS 
SET 
EQUAL 
TO 
0, 
THE 
SECOND 
ROW 
EQUAL 
TO 
1, 
THE 
THIRD 
RD••• EQUAl. 
TO 
2, 
ETC. 
*/ 


DO 
I 
= 
A TO 
(M-l); 
DO J 
= 
V 
TO 
(N-I)i 
XSROW(I).CQLfJ) 
'" 
I; 


EN{); 
END; 


/* 
INITIALIZE 
Y$ROW 
SUCH 
THAT 
THE 
FIRST 
COLUMN 
IS 
SET 
EQUAL 
TO 
91, 
THE 
SECOND 
COLUMN 
EQUAL 
TO 
-1, 
AND 
THE 
THIRD 
COLU"'lN 
EQUAL 
TO 
-'J. 
*1 
DO 
I 
= 
0 
TO 
(N-l); 


OO.J 
= 
~TO 
IP-I}; 


YSROW(I).C'O!..(J) 
'" 
-J; 


END; 
END; 
1* 
PERfORM 
MATRIX 
MULTIPLICATION 
*1 


DO 
K 
:z 
eTa 
(P-l); 


DO 
I 
= 
0 
TO 
(M-l); 
Z$ROWfI).COL(f() 
'" 
1:'1; 
/* 
SET 
l$ROW 
ELEMENT 
TO 
0 *1 
DO J 
'" ~ TO 
(N-l); 
/* 
SUM 
THE 
PRODUCT 
OF' 
XSROW 
ROW TERMS 
AND 
Y$ROW 
COLUMN 
TERMS *; 
ZSROW(I).COL(K) 
:z 
ZSROWII).COL(K) 
+- 
( 
X$ROW(I).COLfJ) 
• 
Y$ROW(J).COL(K) 
,; 
END; 


END; 
END; 


MAX"" 
FIND$MX 
IflZSROW, 
H, 
P); 
;* 
FIND 
,MAX VALUE 
OF 
Z$ROW 
./ 


CALL 
BINSDECSASC 
(MAX, 
lilMAXSASCSARRA'f) 
i 
/. 
CONVERT 
TO 
DECIMAL 
ASCII 
*/ 


DO 
I 
'" 
PI TO 
CS IGNSD 
(S IZ~ 
CTEXT) 
- 
1 l; 
/. 
OUTPUT 
HEADER 
TEXT 
• / 


CA.LL 
CO(TEXT(Il)i 
END; 


DO 
I 
'" 
~ 
TO 
5; r 
OUTPUT 
ASCII 
MAX 
VALUE 
./ 
CA.LL 
COCMAX$ASCSARRAY(ll); 
END; 


MODULE 
INFORMATION: 


CODE 
AREA 
SIZE 
CONSTANT 
AREA 
S IZ E 


VARIABLE 
AREA 
SIZE 
MAXIMUM 
STACK 
SIZE 


137 
LINES 
READ 
o 
PROGRAM 
F:RROR (S) 


END 
OF 
PL/M-86 
COMPILATION 


0225H 
Plli''''CH 
f1"9~H 
ABABH 


ISIS-II 
MCS-86 
ASSEMBLER 
ASSEMBLY 
OF 
MODULE 
FIND 
OBJECT 
MODULE 
PLACED 
IN 
:Fl:FIND.OBJ 


ASSEMBLER 
INVOKED 
BY: 
ASM86 
:Fl 
:FIND.ASM 
DEBUG 


® 


1 
NAME 
FIND 


2 
PUBLIC 
FINDMX 


3 
4 
5 
6 
FINDMX 
7 
ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE 
PROCEDURE 
TO 
FIND 
THE 
ELEMENT 
OF 
AN 
INTEGER 
8 
MATRIX 
WITH 
THE 
LARGEST 
ABSOLUTE 
MAGNITUDE. 
THE 
VALUE 
OF 
THE 
9 
ELEMENT 
IS 
RETURNED 
IN 
THE 
AX 
REGISTER. 
10 
11 
PL/M 
CALLING 
SEQUENCE: 
12 
MAX$VALUE 
'" 
FIND$MXCADRSOFSMATRIX, 
t$OF$ROWS, 
'$OF$COLS) 
i 
13 
14 
PARAMETERS: 
15 
ADR$OF$MATRIX 
- 
ADDRESS 
OF 
THE 
MATRIX 
WHICH 
WILL 
BE 
SEARCHED 


16 
t$OF$R(J./iS 
- 
NUMBER 
OF 
ROWS 
IN 
THE 
MATRIX 
17 
,Sor$COLS 
- 
NUMBER 
OF 
COLUMNS 
IN 
THE 
MATRIX 


18 
19 
PL/M 
WILL 
PASS 
THE 
THREE 
PARAMETERS 
IN 
THE 
CALL 
TO 
THIS 
PROCEDURE 
ON 


20 
THE 
STACK. 
ON 
ENTRY 
TO 
THE 
PROCEDURE 
SP+6 
WILL 
POINT 
TO 
THE 
FIRST 
21 
PARAMETERCADR$OP'$MATRIX) 
AND 
SP+4 
AND 
SP+2 
WILL 
POINT 
TO 
THE 
SECOND 
22 
AND 
THIRD 
PARAMETERS. 


23 
24 
THE 
PROCEDURE 
IS 
A 
TYPED 
PROCEDURE 
WHICH 
ASSIGNS 
THE 
MAXIMUM 
VALUE 
2S 
IN 
THE 
MATRIX 
TO 
A 
VARIABLE 
(IN 
THIS 
CASE 
MAX$VALUE) 
IN 
A 
PL/M 


26 
ASSIGNMENT 
STATEMENT. 
TO 
ACCOMPLISH 
THIS 
ASSIGNMENT 
THE 
VALUE 
IS 


27 
RETURNED 
IN 
THE 
AX 
REGISTER. 
28 
29 
30 
THE 
ALGORITHM 
USED 
IS 
SIMILAR 
TO 
THE 
FOLLOWING 
PL/M 
CODE: 
31 
FOR 
I 
'" 
0 
TO 
(t$OF$ROWS 
- 
1); 


32 
FOR 
J 
•• 
e 
TO 
C'$OF$COLS 
- 
1); 
33 
IF 
IABS(MATRIX(I).Y(J») 
> 
IABS(MAX) 
THEN 
MAX" 
MATRIX(I).Y(J); 


34 
END; 
35 
END; 
36 
37 
WHERE 
lABS 
(XYZ) 
REPRESENTS 
THE 
ABSOLUTE 
VALUE 
OF 
THE 
INTEGER 
XYZ 
38 
39 


LOC 
08J 


0{ 


'0 
'1 
42 
43 
44 
45 
.6 
47 
• 8 
'9 
0{ 


50 
51 
52 
53 
5' 
55 
0000 
0000 
56 
57 
58 
59 


®{ 


6. 
51 
use 
(I' 
62 
llP9J0 


J 
<3 
---- 
6. 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


0006 
r I 
71 
0004 
fl 
72 
eneB r l 
73 
7. 
epee 
75 
"'e00 
55 
76 
''11''101 
BBEe 
77 
UP) 
))02 
78 
i'liH!S 
SBrA 
79 
0007 
BBF2 
80 
0089 
89160000 
81 
00110 
884£04 
82 
0910 
olEl 
83 
8. 
09112 
PBSEP8 
85 
86 
eg 


0n15 
8800 
87 
""17 
08C0 
88 


pe19 
7902 
89 


BelS 
F7DB 
9. 
IHJID)80 
91 
Piel F 
7C"7 
92 
PI'l21 
8801' 
93 
0023 
aBBe 
9. 
pr25 
A3lHH'0 
95 
0028 
83C602 
96 
0£128 
3BrI 
97 
0020 
72E6 
98 
002f 
8018 
99 
1'·031 BE0000 
100 
ee)" 
47 
101 


9Ii135 
]87£06 
102 


0038 
720B 
103 


003" 
A10l11e0 
10. 


6030 
50 
105 


l!I0)E 
C2l'l6£l11l 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
III 
112 


DEFINE 
GROUPS TO CONFORM WITH 
PL/M-86 
CONVENTIONS. 
DATA, 
STACK, 
AND 
CODE SEGMENTS WILL 
BE APPENDED 
TO THEIR 
RESPECTIVE 
S£C!'I£NTS 
IN 
THE 


PL/M-86 
MODULES. 
GROUP 
DATA,STACK 


GROUP 
CODE 


INSTRUCT 
THE 
ASSEMBLER 
THAT 
THE os, 
55, 
AND CS 
REGISTERS 
WILL 
CONTAIN 
THE 
BASE 
ADDRESS 
VALUES 
FOR 
THE 
DGRDUP, 
DGROUP 
AND 
CCROUP 
GROUPS • 
ASSUME 
os: IXiRQUP, SS: DGROUP,CS :CGROUP 


DATA 
SEGMENT WORD PUBLIC 
'DATA' 


MAX 
OW 
0 
DATA 
ENDS 


; PARAMETERS 
ON STACK, 
NO OF 
ROWS 
EOU 
NO-OF-COLS 
EOU 


ADJf_OT_MATRIX 
EOU 


DISPLACEMENT 
FROM TOS 
INCREASED 
BY TWO DUE TO 
INITIAL 
PUSH 


WORD PTR 
[BP+6] 


WORD PTR 
[BP+4] 


WORD PTR 
[BP+8] 


;TERM.INATION 
FOR J (SI) 
INDEX 
BX, ADR_ OF_MATR I X 
; ADR$OF$MATRI 
X 
PARAMETER 
BX 
POINTS 
TO 
FIRST 
ELEMENT 
OF A GIVEN 
ROW 
GET 
ELEMENT 
OF MATRIX 
SET 
FLAGS 
JUMP 
IF 
SIGN 
= 
0 
NEGATE 
TO 
FORM POSITIVE 
NUMBER 
COMPARE TO CURRENT 
MAX 
JUMP 
IF 
LESS 
THAN 
CURRENT 
MAX 
MOVE TO 
ABS 
OF CURRENT 
MAX 


I«)VE 
MATRIX 
VALUE 
TO CURRENT 
MAX 


NEAR 
8F 
BP,SP 
DX,DX 
DI,DX 
sI,DX 
MA)c,DX 
CX,NO 
OF COLs 
CX,l 
- 
- 


AX, (BXI 
(51] 
AX,AX 
DEF 
AX 
AX,OX 
XYZ 
OX,AX 
AX,[eX]{SI) 
MAX,AX 
SI,2 
sl,CX 
A8C 
BX, raX+SIJ 
SI,0 
OJ 
DI,NO 
OF 
ROWS 


A8C 
AX,MAX 
8F 
6 


SYMBOL TABLE 
LISTING 


NAME 
TYPE 
VALUE 
ATTRIBUTES 


??SEG 
SEGMENT 
sIZE"'0080H 
PARA 
PUBLIC 
ABC 
L NEAR 
0e15H 
CODE 


AOR OF MATRIX 
V WORD 
000SH 
[BP] 
CGROUP-;- 
GROUP 
CODE 


CODE. 
SEGMENT 
sIZE-0041H 
BYTt 
PUBLIC 
'CODE' 


DATA. 
SEGMENT 
SIZE-0002H 
WORD 
PUBLIC 
'DATA' 


DEF 
L 
NEAR 
~01DH 
CODE 


DGROUP. 
GROUP 
DATA 
STACK 


FINDMX. 
L 
NEAR 
l!'fi00H 
CODE PUBLIC 


"AX 
V WORD 
0e00H 
DATA 
NO OF COLS. 
V WORD 
000~H 
[BP] 
NO-OF-RQ\oIS. 
v 
WORD 
0006H 
rBP] 


STACK- 
SEGMENT 
SIZE-{'l01CH 
PARA STACK 
'STACK' 


XYZ 
L NEAR 
0828H 
CODE 


ASSEMBL Y COMPLETE, 
NO ERRORS FOUND 


: PROCEDURE DECLARATION 
;SAVE 
BP 
REGISTER 


; BP 
POINTS 
TO 
PARAMETERS 
ON STACK 


; SET 
OX 
= 
ABs 
OF CURRENT 
MAX 
= 
0 


;01 
= 
I (ROW INDEX) 
'" 
0 
;51 
= J (COLUMN 
INDEX) 
= 
0 


; MAX 
= 
CURRENT 
MAX 
= 
0 


INCREMENT 
J 
INDEX 
BY 
TWO 


END OF THIS 
ROW?? 


IF 
NO, 
LOOP BACK 
FOR NEXT 
ELEMENT 
OF THIS 
ROW 


ex 
= 
ex 
+ 
(2 
* 
'$OF$COLs), 
BX 
POINTS 
TO NEXT 
ROW 
J 
= 
0 


I 
= 
I 
+ 
1 
LAST 
ROW?? 


IF 
NO, 
DO THE 
NEXT 
ROW 
RETURN MAX VALUE 
IN 
AX 
REGISTER 
RESTORE 
BP REGISTER 
INCREMENT 
SP 
BY 
6 AND 
RETURN TO CALLER 


TNPUT 
MODULES 
INCLUDED: 


: F1 : MATRIX. 
OAJ 
fF:XFCU1'JONVEHICLE) 
: F 1: FIND. 
OeJ 
(FIND) 


sec 
IOS. 
LIe 
(SBCCO) 


START 
LTH 
ALIGN 
NAME 
CLASS 


"100PH 
]AeH 
G 
IGBI 
CGROUP 


P HH~0H 
nSH 
w 
CODE (EXEClITIONVEHICLEl 
CODE 


0InSH 
41H 
• 
CODE (FIND) 
CODE 


P'1266H 
~AH 
W 
CODE (SBCCO) 
CODE 


IGEI 
CGROUP 


012A"'H 
D8H 
G 
IGSI 
DGROUP 


0121\0H 
CH 
W 
CONST 
(EXECUTIONVEH 
ICI..E) 
CONST 


r 12ACH 
OH 
W 
CONST(SeCCO) 
CONST 
012ACH 
geH 
w 
DATA (EXECUTION 
VEHICLE 
) 
DATA 
013 
)CH 
2H 
w 
DA'rA(FINO) 
DATA 


013JEH 
8H 
W 
DATA (SBCCO) 
DATA 
01340H 
?0H 
sw 
STACK 
STACK 
"1370H 
8H 
W 
MEMORY 
MEMORY 


IGEI 
DGROUP 


P1370H 
OH 
??SEG 
(FIND) 
(NULL) 


DEBUG 
""/\P 
OF 
: F1 :MATRIX 
(EXECU1'IONVEIlICLE 
I 


MODULE: 
EXECUTIONVEHICI..E 
0100H,01EIH 
LINE 
t, 


" 


"lP'eH,e13~H 
LINE .' 


'2 


O12AH,e0DDH 
SYMBOL: 
MEMORY 
P.lPBH,01FBH 
L [NE 
t 
28 
0H"~H,r142H 
LINE 
! 
53 
AH1PH,~lBSH 
SYMBOL: 
BINDECASC 
A100H,A21.3H 
LINE 
t 
21 
0] 1'J011, "1 (BH 
LINE 
t 
54 


"12AH, 
'H~"CH 
SYMBOL: 
TEMP 
"100","21EH 
LINE 
t 
22 
010I'JH, 
rISEH 
LINE 
t 
5' 


A12AH, 
PAflEH 
SYMBOL: 
I 
0100H,0221H 
LINE , 
23 
'" 10eH, 
r ](;9H 
LINE 
t 
5< 


PDAH,r.A10H 
SYMBOL; 
XRO\ol 
0le0H,IH~02H 
UNE . 
3< 
ele0H, 
el7AH 
LINE , 
;7 


~12AH, 
004CH 
SYMAOL: 
YROW 
P!A0H,BenH 
LINE 
37 
rHI~H,0185A 
LINE , 
'8 


P:12AH, 
e06AH 
SYMBOL: 
ZROW 
~10AH,e032H 
LINE 
38 
0H'Hj'H,AlSEH 
LINE 
I 
~9 


® 


AL'AH,'H:'SE:H 
SYMBOL: 
I 
P'10r.H,004BH 
LINE 
19 
"100A, 
r19FH 
LINE 
t 
6. 
{)12AH,009~H 
SYMBOL: 
J 
01P.0H, 
PlAS/lH 
LINE '. 


0100H,V:1AAH 
LINE , 
61 
A] 2AH, 
0P92H 
SYMBOL: 
K 
"'le(lH,'H~5DH 
LINE 
41 
('lI0PH,rlB3H 
LINE , 
<2 
~12AH,f'A94H 
SYMBOL: 
MAX 
('] e~H, 
pef'EH 
LINE 
'2 
MODULE 
FIN 
A12AH,MI9"H 
SYMBOL 
MAXASCARRAY 
B.1P0H,0P7FH 
LINE 
<3 
0100H,023AH 
SYMBOL 
A8C 
Al2AH,I1.B00H 
SYMBOL 
TEXT 
V 1 ~('H, 
n09cH 
LINE 
" 
0100H,e242H 
SYMBOL 
DEF 
0lA0H,P'lBSH 
LINE , 
6 
01P0H,0l'1ASH 
LINE 
'5 
0100H,022SH 
SYMBOL 
FINDMX 
P 100H, 
P 1B8H 
LINE , 
J 8 
0100H,P0AEH 
LINE 
.< 
012AH,009CH 
SYMBOL 
MAX 
9I10('H,01C2H 
LINE , 
12 
0UBH,BeBFH 
LINE 
'7 
BU0H,024DH 
SYMBOL 
XYZ 
A10eH, 
fllC8H 
LINE , 
13 
0l0eH,0ADPH 
LINE '. 


BueH,022SH 
PUBLIC 
FIND!'IX 
AlA"H,elD1H 
LINE , 
14 
~HH!H, 
P'AE7H 
LINE 
49 
MODULE 
secco 
e100H,I'104H 
LJNE , 
H 
A 100H, 
0AF8H 
LINE 
5' 
eI00H,0266H 
PUBLIC 
CO 


PIPl('H,01DAH 
LINE , 
17 
Pl~0H,0]3P.H 
LINE 
51 


ISIS-II 
PL/M-f36 
VI.e 
COMPILATION 
OF 
MODULE 
EXECUTIONVEHICLE 


NO OBJECT 
MODULE 
REQUESTED 
COMPILER 
INVOKED 
BY: 
PLM8n 
:F]:MATRIX.PLM 
DEBUG 
CODE 
NOOBJECT 
PRINTf:F]:MATRIX.XLS) 


PL/M-86 
MAIN 
PROGRAM WHICH: 
A) 
INITIALIZES 
TWO 
INTEGER 
MATRICES 


8) 
MULTIPLIES 
THE 
TWO MATRICES 
AND 
STORES 
THE 
RESULT 
IN 
A 


THIRD 
MAT.RIX 


•••, 
CALLS 
AN 
ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE 
PROCEDURE 
WHICH 
SEARCHES 
THE 
THIRD 
MATRIX 
FOR 
THE 
MAXIMUM 
VALUE 


D) 
CALLS 
A 
PL/M 
PROCEDURE 
WHICH 
CONVERTS 
THE 
MAXIMUM 
VALUE 
FROM 
INTEGER 
TO 
ASCI 
I 


E) 
':ALLS 
A 
PROCEDURE 
wHICH 
OUTPUTS 
THE 
ASC11 
CHARACTERS 
ON 


THE 
SYSTEM 
CONSOLE 


/* 
F'!ND$,.,X 
- 
EXTERNAL 
ASSEMBLY 
LANGUAGE 
PROCEDURE 
WHICH 
SEARCHES 
A 
MATRIX 
FOR 
THE 
LARGEST 
ABSOLUTE 
MAGNITUDE. 
PARAMETERS: 
MATRIX$ADR 
- 
ADDRESS 
OF 
THE 
MATRIX 
TO 
BE 
SEARCHED 
ROWS - 
NUMBER 
OF 
ROWS 
IN 
THE 
MATRIX 


COLS 
- 
NUMBER 
OF 
COLUMNS 
IN 
THE 
MATRIX 
./ 


F!ND$MX: 
PROCEDURE 
(MATRIX$PTR, 
ROWS, 
COLS) 
INTEGER 
EXTERNAL; 


DECLI\RE 
(ROWS, 
COLS) 
INTEGER; 


DECLARE 
MATRIXSPTR 
POINTER; 


END 
FINDSMX; 


r 
o1N~ 
EC$ASC 
- 
BIN.&IRY 
TO 
DECIMAL 
A~CII 
CONVERSION 
PROCEDURE 


PARAMF:TERS: 


V.&ILUE - 
INTEGER 
VALUE 
TO 
BE 
CONVERTED 
TO 
ASCII 


CHAR$ARRAY$ADR 
- 
ADDRESS 
OF 
6 
BYTE 
ARRAY 
WHERE 
.&Iscr I 


STRING 
CONTAINING 
THE 
VALUE 
WILL 
BE 
STORED 
./ 
BINSD£CSASC: 
PROCEDURE 
(VALUE, 
CHARSARRAY$ADR); 
STATEMENT 
, 
'i 
B INDECASC 


PUSH 
MOV 


PROC 
NEAR 


BP 
BP, 
SP 


DECLARE 
(VALUE, 
TEMP, 
I) 
INTEGER; 
DECLARE 
CHARSARRA.Y$AOR 
POINTE::R; 


DECLARE 
(CHAR$ARR ••Y 
BASED 
CHAR$ARRAY$AOR) 
(6) 
BYTE; 


IF 
VALUE 
( 
" 
THEN 
STATEMENT 
J ,. 
0lB~ 
817EMieAA" 
eMP 
rBP]. 
VALUE, 
"H 


P'lBD 
7C03 
JL 
$+5H 


BIBF 
E91200 
JMP 
@1 
DO; 
CHAR$ARRA'i(") 
. '-' . 
/. 
SIGN 
CHAR".CTER 
./ 


ST"TEMENT , l2 


Ale2 
8B 5EP4 
Mev 
ex, 
rBPI 
.CHARARRAYADR 


01e5 
C6077D 
MOV 
CHARARRAY 
rsx 1 ,20H 
TEMP 
'" 
-VALUE; 
STATEMENT 
13 
OICA 
8B46e6 
MOV 
AX, 
rBP]. 
VALUE 


01es 
F7D8 
NEG 
AX 
r lCD 
A9p16p1000 
MOV 
TEMP,AX 
END; 
STATF-MENT , 14 


0101 
E90000 
JMP 
@2 
@1 , 
ELSE 
DO; 


CHAR$ARRA'i 
(~) 
'+' ; 
STATEMENT ," 
e 10.ll 
8B5EP'< 
MOV 
ex, 
rBP1.CHARARRAYAOR 


0107 
C6~77B 
MOV 
C"H"RARRA.Y r BX 1. 7BH 
TEMP 
= 
VALUE; 


STATE"'ENT , 17 
pllD1' 
8B4">{\6 
MOV 
AX, 
(SP1. 
VALUE 


2100 
89nr.P'P'AA 
.rv 
TEMP. 
AX 
END; 
~2, 


00 
r . 5 
TO 
1 
BY 
-1 ; 


STATEMEN1' , 1" 


"IE) 
C7060200050" 
MOV 
I I 5H 


eIE7 
E~~fire 
JMP 
P5 
@3, 


0JEA 
8lefi02P'AF'FFF 
ADD 
r,0FFFFH 


P5: 
PIF" 
Et13Efl7eePHl9 


eIrlS 
7093 


elFe 
E926f'P. 


CH"-RSARR"Y 
(I) 


I1llr8 
8BPf)IHUHJ 
IJIFF 
BgeAp.iI 


9202 
3102 


9294 
F7F9 


0206 
Al cnlHJo 


P2A" 
885£"'4 
AUlD 
B83692f10 
i'l2J 1 
88] 
P 


TEMP· 
TEMP/l"; 


eMP 
I. 
IH 
JGE 
$+5H 
JMP 
ft4 
UNSIGN(TEMP 
MOO 
10) 
+ 
3'"; 
; 
STATE"'ENT 
, 
7.0 
AX, TEMP 
ex, 
eAH 
ox,ox 
ex 
OX, 
3011 
ex, 
[SP) 
.CHARARRAYAOR 
51, I 
rex] 
• CH"AARRAY 
[51 I•DL 


; 
STATEMENT 
• 
21 


/* 
ASCII 
CHARACTERS 
39 
THRU 
39 
HEX 
REPRESENT 
THE 
DIGITS 
9 
THRU 
9. 
THUS 
TO 
CONVERT 
AN 
IN;rEGER 
TO 
ASCI 
I 
REPEATED 
DIVISIONS 
BY 
Ie 
AND 
"COING 
THE 
REMAINDER 
TO 
JeI 
HEX 
WILL 
ACCOMPLISH 
THE 
CONVERSION 
*/ 


V213 
8Bfl6"eee 
MOV 
AX, TEMP 
9217 
99 
CWO 
111218 
F7F9 
IDIV 
eX' 


821" 
89961H,ee 
MOV 
TEMP,AX 


END; 


0221 
SO 
POP 
BP 


Pl22?: 
C2AllA!" 
RET 
4H 


B INOECASC 
END? 


/* 
co - 
EXTERNAL 
PROCEDURE 
TO 
OUTPUT 
A 
CHARACTER 
TO 
THE 
SYSTE:M 
CONSOLE. 


THIS 
PROCEDURE 
IS 
PART or 
THE 
ISBC 
9q 
lIBRARY 
FOR 
CONSOLE 
I/O 


PARAMETER: 


CHAR 
- 
ASCII 
CH"RACTER 
TO 
BE 
OUTPUT 
ON 
THE 
CONSOLE 


'/ 
('0: 
PROCF.DURE 
(CHARI 
EXTERNl\L; 
DECLARE 
CHAR 
BYTE; 


END 
CO; 


/* 
MATRIX 
DIMENSIONS 
./ 


DECLARE 
M 
LTTERALLY 
'6'; 
DECLARE 
N 
LITERALLY 
'5'; 


DECLARE 
P 
LITERALLY' 
3'; 


/. 
THE 
THREE 
MATRICES 
ARE 
DECLARED 
l\S 
ARRAYS 
m' 
STRUCTURES. 
X$ROW 
IS 
COMPOSED 
Of 
M STRUCTURES 
EACH 
OF 
WHICH 
IS 
COMPOSED 
OF 
N 
INTEGER 
ELEMENTS. 
THUS 


X$ROW 
MAY 
RE 
THOUGHT 
OF 
AS 
A 
M X 
N 
MATRIX. 
THE 
MATRIX 
WILL 
BE 
STORED 
AS 
A 
RC'W-ORDER 
MATRIX 
WITH 
THE 
ELEMENTS 
OF 
EACH 
ROW 
STORED 
IN 
ADJACENT 
MEMORY 
LOCATIONS. 
ySROW 
IS 
DECLARED 
AS 
A 
N 
X 
P 
MATRIX 
AND 
Z~ROW 
AS 
A 
N 
X 
P 
MATRIX 
./ 


DECLARE 
X$ROW(M) 
STRU('TURE 
(OOL 
(N) 
INTEGER); 


DECLARE 
Y$ROW{N) 
STRUCTURE 
(COL 
(P) 
INTEGER); 
DECLARE 
ZSROW(M) 
STRUCTURE 
{COL (PI 
INTEGER); 


DECLARE 
(I,.1,K,MAXI 
INTEGER; 
DECL"RE 
MAX$ASCSARRAY 
(I; I 
BYTE; 
DECLARE 
TEXT'·, 
eYTE 
DATA 
(',..AX 
VALUE 
'); 


/. 
INITIALIZE 
X$ROW 
SUCH 
THAT 
THE 
FIRST 
ROW 
IS 
SET 
EQUAL 
TO 
PI, 
THE 
SECOND 
ROW 
EQUAL 
TO 
1, 
THE 
THIRD 
RQ\o1 EQUAL 
TO 
2, 
ETC •• 
/ 


00 
I" 
"TO 
(M-l); 


SS ,CS:@@STACK$FRAME 
SP.@f1STACK$OFFSET 
BP,5P 
55 
D5 


I, 
PH 


FA 
2E8E16~I'IP.P 


BCA8"" 
8BEC 
16 
IF 
FB 
C70682"Fl~A"" 
@6: 


813E82A~P'5"" 
CMP 


7EP3 
JLE 
E93CP'~ 
JMP 
DO J 
= 
" 
TO 
(N-1); 


AX, 
I 
CX, 
(lAH 
ex 
SI,J 
51,1 
BX,AX 
CX, I 
rBX]. 
XROW rSI 
1 ,cx 


0"'21 
C7"68400"""C 
MOV 
PB: 
9"27 
£l13E849"94P'PI 
CMP 


9920 
7EP'3 
.TLE 


"e2F 
E922"" 
JMP 


X $ROW ( I ) • COL 
(J) 
•• 
I; 


f'''~2 
'IB0Fi82P" 
Mav 
1'I"3Fi 
B9P''''H~ 
MDV 


0"39 
F7E9 
IMUL 
"IDR 
8B36840P 
Mav 
003F 
01E6 
SI-lL 


0041 I 
89C3 
Mav 


004) 
1\8n82~0 
Mav 
P'A~ 7 
898ae4P10 
MDV 
.1. 
END; 


STATEMENT 
! 
J9 
"'AIlB 
P.I01~fl4MA10e 
.00 
J,lH 


enSl 
EQD3FF 
JMP 
OR 


@~ 
: 


END; 


; 
STATEMENT 
! '" 
Pr.S4 
Rl",;820001P{l 
ADD 
1,1 
H 


P.ASA 
E:9B9FF 
JMP 
PO 
fa7: 


/" 
INITIALJZE 
't$ROW 
SUCH 
THAT 
THE 
FIRST 
COLUMN 
IS 
SET 
EQUAL 
TO 
0, 
THE 


SECOND 
COLUMN 
EQUAL 
TO 
-1, 
AND 
THE 
THIRD 
COLUMN 
EQUAL 
TO 
-2. 
,,; 
DO 
1 
•• 
0 
TO 
(N-l); 


0050 
C706R2ll1e00eA 
MOV 
1,0H 
filA: 


01'163 
813E8UJ904AP 
CMP 
1,4H 


IH'69 
7E03 
JLE 
$+5H 


,HHie 
E9401'10 
JMP 
pll 
42 
DO J 
•• 0 
TO 
fP-l) 
; 
STATEMENT 
! 42 
"Ft6E 
e70684001l1P1PllI 
MOV 
J, 
PH 
U2, 
0074 
813E840'H121l10 
CMP 
J,2H 
007A 
7E03 
JLE 
$+5H 


007e 
E9268' 
JMP 
~13 
'3 
Y$ROW (I) 
• roL 
(J) . -J; 
STATEMENT 
! '3 
0lJ7F 
RB1lI68400 
MOV 
AX,J 


0083 
F7D8 
NEG 
AX 
0085 
58 
PUSH 
AX 
, 1 
0e8f) 
88111682091 
MOV 
AX, 
I 
09~A 
e90f)00 
MOV 
('X,61l 


0ll18D 
F7E9 
IMUL 
CX 
008F 
8836ft400 
MDV 
SI,.1 


"093 
olEfi 
SHL 
51, I 


0095 
8ge3 
MOV 
ex,AX 
0097 
59 
POP 
CX 
1 
"Pl98 
89884000 
MDV 
feX].'tRowrSIJ,ex 
.- 
END; 
, 
STATEMENT 
! 44 
"Age 
810684P0~10E1 
ADD 
J,lH 


00A2 
E9cFFF 
JMP 
'1' 
~l J: 
45 
END; 


STATEMf.NT , 45 
llIPAS 
Al~1l82P0e10r 
ADD 
1,1H 
llIMe 
E9R'irF 
JMP 
·1" 
@ll: 


/' 
PERFORM 
MATRIX 
to'IULTIPLJCATTON 
'/ 


4(, 
DO 
K . • 
TO 
(P-J) 
; 


('lflA~ 
C71l1r.81;1lIIHH'llIP 
MOV 
PH: 


",nB4 
e 13E~(jAP'A200 
CMP 
P"'BA 
7£"3 
JLE 
A~8C 
E9P:C('~ 
JMP 
4' 
oa 
r . o 
TO 
(to'I-l 
J 
: 


0rBF 
C:7(ll'if!;,eep'pr,lII 
,..,ov 
1i'16: 
rrtCS 
e13ER}llIMStH' 
eMp 
v,pce 
7E03 
.H.f:: 
~"'CD 
En2p'r 
JMP 


'8 
ZSROW(I) 
.C0L(K) . " 
"~00 
PBPfi!l?r.llI 
Mav 
r.0D4 
A l)lil6 pr. 
Mav 
llIPD7 
f'7E9 
JMUL 
~AD9 
Be3l'i86Plll 
Mav 


"'PlOD 
DlEf) 
SHL 


0~OF 
A9C 1 
MOV 
r0El 
e7AP'Cj£0"~01l1~ 
MOV 


49 
DO 
J 
'" 
f! 
TO 
(N-l) 
: /' 


01'1£7 
r,701;84P1Pl7IAI7IPI 
MOV 


@'18: 


"~ED 
S13E8APlrnlJ+"e 
eMP 


00F:t 
7EPl3 
JLE 
0~F5 
E~.4J 
00 
JMP 
S, 
Z$ROW(I) 
.COL(K) . 


~0F8 
~8 068 
200 
MOV 
l'IAFC 
89PA~A 
MOV 
00FF 
F7E9 
IMUL 


0101 
883684API 
MOV 
0H'S 
01Efi 
SHL 


PI Pl7 
5' 
PUSH 


01~8 
8806840171 
MOV 
0UC 
R90600 
MOV 
A10F 
F7E9 
IMUL 


0111 
883E86P1" 
MOV 
P11S 
01E7 
SHL 


Pll17 
8ge3 
MOV 
0119 
8881400e 
MOV 
f.I) 10 
5. 
POP 


011E 
F7A8P1Ue 
JMUL 


171122 
58 
PUSH 


0123 
OB0682P10 
MOV 
Pl127 
F7E9 
IMUL 
0129 
89CJ 
MOV 


r, 
<::H 
:'-4-<)11 
.J 7 


I" 
31':T 
gROW 
ELE:"ENT 
TO 
,•• 
; 


: 
STATI::MENT 
~ 
<I B 
AX, 
r 
cx, 
<:>H 


ex 
SI, 
K 
S r, 1 
BX,l\X 
(ex].zRowrsrl,rH 


SUM 
THE 
PRODUCT 
OF 
xSnllW 
RO\oo· TERMS 
AND 
Y$ROW 
COLUMN 
TERMS 
*; 


; 
STATEMENT 
• 
41) 


J,I1H 
S+~H 
@19 
ZSROW(I).eOL(K) 
+ 
( 
X~ROW{IJ.COL(.l) 
* 
Y$ROW(J).COLfK) 
); 
; 
STATF.:I1ENT 
, 
51'1 


AX, 
I 


CX,VAH 
cx 
S I,J 
SI,l 
P.X 
; 
1 
AX,J 
CX, 
fiH 


cx 
01, 
K 


01,1 
ex, AX 
AX, 
r8X] 
• 'tROW r OJ 1 


8X 
: 
1 


rRX] 
.XROWrSI) 
AX 
; 
1 


AX, 
I 


CX 
eX,AX 


f'12B 
'8 
POP 
AX 
1 


A12C 
e1815Er" 
ADD 
rex}. 
ZROW{DI}. 
AX 
END; 
; 
ST1\TEMENT 
I 
51 


91130 
8106811P"010A 
ADD 
J,lH 


Al3'; 
E9B4FF 
JMP 
e 18 
f119 : 
END; 
STATEMENT 
I 
52 
A139 
8 J P1'ifl2(lPl010~ 
ADD 
r,lH 
Wl13F 
E983FF 
JMP 
el' 
fil17: 
END; 
STATEMENT 
I 
53 


~142 
81"S8fdHHlle" 
ADD 
!<,lH 


po 14~ 
E9'i9FF 
JMP 
?1<1 
fI] ~: 


MAX'" 
FINDSMX 
fflZ!:ROW, 
M. 
P) 
; /' 
FIND 
MAX 
VALUE 
OF 
Z$ROW 
'/ 


; 
STATEMENT 
I 
S< 


~14B 
885EAP 
P14E 
SA 
~ldF 
B8l'fi",r 


P152 
50 
0153 
B8r3"H~ 


A15Fi 
5P- 


A157 
E8291l1P 


A15A 
89A68AA0 


C,ALL 
BIN$DECSASC 


015E 
FF3Fi8800 


0162 
B88A"0 


"'165 
5P 
A1Sfi 
E84C0P 


MCV 
AX,OFFSET(ZROW) 


PUSH 
AX 
; 
1 
"'IOV 
AX, 
FiH 
PUSH 
AX 
; 
2 


MOV 
AX,3H 
PUSH 
AX 
; 
3 
CALL 
FINDMX 
MOV 
l1li1\X , AX 


fMAX, 
l"MAXSASCSARRA'i); 
/. 
CONVERT 
TO 
DECIMAL 
ASCII 
./ 


; 
STATEMENT' 
55 
PUSH 
MAX 
; 
1 
MOV 
AX,OFFSET(MAXASCARRA'i) 
PUSH 
AX 
; 
2 
CALL 
BINDECASC 


01Fi9 
C70682A00~HHlI 
MOV 
I, 
eH 
@20: 


016F 
E'13Ee2{H!0B00 
CMP 
I,0BH 
9175 
7E03 
JLE 
S+5H 


A177 
E9140A 
JMP 
~21 


57 
CALL 
CO (TEXT 
f I) 
); 
STATEMENT 
I 
57 


£'17A 
flBIE8299 
MOV 
BX, 
I 


017E 
FFB79910A 
PUSH 
TEXT 
rBX] 
; 
1 
e182 
E899"'9 
CALL 
CO 


58 
END; 


STATEMENT 
I 
58 


A185 
8 Hl6C2C4A0100 
ADD 
I,lH 


lU8B 
E9EIFF 
JMP 
e28 
P21 
: 


59 
DO I . " 
TO 
5; 
/' 
OUTPu'r 
ASCT 
I 
MAX 
VALUE '/ 
; 
STATEMENT 
I 
59 
pleE 
C7e6A20090A0 
MOV 
I, 
(lH 
fl22: 
0194 
813£82000:90 
CMP 
J,5H 
019A 
7EP3 
JLE 
$+5H 


A19C 
E9J4A0 
JMP 
P23 
Fi9: 
CALL 
CO ("'AXSASC$ARRA'i 
II 
)); 


019F 
8BIEA],,~ 


0)10.3 
FFB?8AP0 
PIA? 
E80000 


END, 


CODE 
AREA 
SIZE 
'" 
0225H 
5490 
CONSTANT 
AREA 
SIZE 
= 
eA0CH 
120 
VARIABLE 
AREA 
SIZE'" 
9999H 
1440 
MAXIMUM 
STACJ( 
SIZE'" 
0008H 
80 
137 
LINES 
READ 
" 
PROGRAM 
ERROR 
(S) 


Appendix B 
Device Specifications 


• 8086 Family 
• 8085 Peripherals * 
• Standard Peripherals * * 
• 
RAM Memories*** 
• EPROM Memories*** 
• 
Development 
Tools 


• For complete specifications 
refer to the 
Intel MCS-85 User's Manual. 


•• For complete specifications 
refer to the 
Intel Peripheral Design Handbook. 


"'For 
complete specifications 
refer to the 1979 
Intel Component 
Data Catalog. 


PORT 


~US 
P 
DDRE 


)ATA 
SEGM 


Tft 
K 
SE 


,L sr 


8086/8086·218086·4 
16·BIT HMOS MICROPROCESSOR 


inter 


• Direct Addressing Capability to 1 
• Bit, Byte, Word, and Block Operations 
MByte of Memory 
8-and 16·Bit Signed and Unsigned 
• 


• Assembly Language Compatible 
with 
Arithmetic 
in Binary or Decimal 


8080/8085 
Including Multiply and Divide 
• 5 MHz Clock Rate (8 MHz for 8086-2) 
• 14 Word, By 16-Bit Register Set with 
(4 MHz for 8086-4) 


Symmetrical 
Operations 
• MULTIBUS™ System Compatible 
• 24 Operand Addressing Modes 
Interface 


The 
Intel'" 
8086 
is a new generation, 
high 
performance 
microprocessor 
implemented 
in N-channel, 
depletion 
load, 


silicon 
gate technology 
(HMOS), and packaged 
in a 40-pin CerDIP 
package. 
The processor 
has attributes 
of both 8- and 
16-bit microprocessors. 
It addresses 
memory 
as a sequence 
of 8-bit bytes, 
but has a 16-bit wide 
physical 
path to mem- 
ory for high 
performance. 


DATA. 


POINTER. 
AND 


INDEX 
REGS 


18 WORDS) 


BUS 
INTERFACE 
UNIT 


I 
RELOCAT~ON 
I 


REGISTER 
FilE 


SEGMENT 


REGISTERS 
AND 


INSTRUCTION 
POINTER 


IS WORDSI 


GND 


AD14 


AD13 


A012 


AD11 


AD10 


ADO 


ADa 


ADT 


ADO 


ADS 


ADO 


AD3 


AD2 


AD' 


ADO 


NMI 


INTR 


CLK 


GND 


40 LEAD 


VCC 


A015 


A16/S3 


A 17/54 


Ala/55 


A191S6 


BHE/S7 


MN/MX 


AD 


ROfGTO 
(HOLD) 


Ra/Gl1 
(HlDA) 


LOCK 
IWR) 


52 
(MliO) 


51 
(DT/A) 
so 
(DEN) 


OSO 
(ALE) 


OS1 
(INTA) 


TEST 


READY 


RESET 
Trn-_ 
IN1-_ 
NMI-_ 


The internal functions of the 8086 processor are parti· 
tioned logically into two processing units. The first is 
the Bus Interface Unit (BIU) and the second is the Exe- 
cution Unit (EU)as shown in the block diagram of Figure 
1. 


These units can interact directly but for the most part 
perform as separate asynchronous operational proces· 
sors. The bus interface 
unit provides the functions 


related to instruction 
fetching and queuing, operand 


fetch and store, and address relocation. This unit also 
provides the basic bus control. The overlap of instruc· 
tion pre·fetching provided by this unit serves to increase 
processor 
performance through 
improved bus band- 
width utilization. Up to 6 bytes of the instruction stream 
can be queued while waiting for decoding and execu- 
tion. 


The instruction stream queuing mechanism allows the 
BIU to keep the memory utilized very efficiently. When- 
ever there is space for at least 2 bytes in the queue, the 
BIU will attempt a word fetch memory cycle. This greatly 
reduces "dead time" on the memory bus. The queue 
acts as a First·ln·First·Out (FIFO)buffer, from which the 
EUextracts instruction bytes as required. If the queue is 
empty (following a branch instruction, for example), the 
first byte into the queue immediately becomes available 
to the EU. 


The execution 
unit receives pre·fetched instructions 


from the BIU queue and provides un·relocated operand 
addresses to the BIU. Memory operands are passed 
through the BIU for processing by the EU,which passes 
results to the BIU for storage. See the Instruction Set 
description 
for further register set and architectural 


descriptions. 


MEMORY ORGANIZATION 


The processor provides a 20-bit address to memory 
which locates the byte being referenced. The memory is 
logically organized as a linear array of 1 million bytes, 
addressed as OOOOO(H) 
to FFFFF(H).The memory can be 


further logically divided into code, data, alternate data, 
and stack segments of up to 64K bytes each, with each 
segment falling on 16-byte boundaries. (See Figure 3a.) 


Word (16·bit) operands can be located on even or odd 
address boundaries and are thus not constrained to 
even boundaries as is the case in many 16-bit com- 
puters. For address and data operands, the least signifi- 
cant byte of the word is stored in the lower valued 
address location and the most significant 
byte in the 


next higher address location. The BIUautomatically per- 
forms the proper number of memory accesses, one if 
the word operand is on an even byte boundary and two if 
it is on an odd byte boundary. Except for the perfor· 
mance penalty. this double access is transparent to the 
software. This performance penalty does not occur for 
instruction fetches, only word operands. 


Physically, the memory is organized as a high bank 
(D1S-0el and a low bank (07-00) 
of 512K 8·bit bytes 


addressed in parallel by the processor's address lines 


(AO HII.iH) 
is transferred on the D1s-Oa'fio8 .•nneJl' 
!A 


processor provides two enable signals, BHE a"l!td'A'(Ji'~~0 ~a- 
selectively allow reading from or writing Into elther~.a '1. s r 
odd byte location, 
even byte location, 
or both. T ~ 
o"'l!' 


instruction 
stream is fetched from memory as words 
and is addressed internally by the processor to the byte 
level as necessary. 


.r---:J.. F FFFFH 
ID}CODE 
SEGMENT 


XXXXOH 


} 
STACK 
SEGMENT 


SEGMENT 
REGISTER 
FilE 


CS 
SS 


OS 


ES 


}EXTRA 
DATA 
SEGMENT 


In referencing word data the BIU requires one or two 
memory cycles depending on whether or not the start- 
ing byte of the word is on an even or odd address, 
respectively. Consequently, in referencing word oper- 
ands performance can be optimized by locating data on 
even address boundaries. This is an especially useful 
technique for using the stack, since odd address refer- 
ences to the stack may adversely affect the context 
switching 
time for interrupt processing or task multi- 


plexing. 


Certain locations in memory are reserved for specific 
CPUoperations (see Figure 3b.) Locations from address 
FFFFOH through FFFFFH are reserved for operations 
including a jump to the initial program loading routine. 
Following RESET,the CPU will always begin execution 
at location FFFFOHwhere the jump must be. Locations 
OOOOOHthrough 
003FFH are reserved for 
interrupt 


operations. Each of the 256 possible interrupt types has 
its service routine pointed to by a 4-byte pointer element 
consisting of a 16·bit segment address and a 16·bit off· 
set address. The pointer elements are assumed to have 
been stored at the respective places in reserved memory 
prior to occurrence of interrupts. 


INTERRUPT 
POINTER 
FOR 
TYPE 
1 
1---------1 
i~ 
INTERRUPT 
POINTER 
FOR 
TYPE 
0 


1>"'<1 " •• !. 


MINIMUM 
AND MAXIMl}M:~1;}l>' 


The requirements 
for supporting 
minfniu,.df(ir~n~ 


imum 8086 systems are sufficiently 
differelit,tlliit...t}1ey 
'A •.- 


cannot 
be done efficiently 
with 
40 uniquely defined 
~ r 


pins. Consequently, the 8086 is equipped with a strap , 
~ 


pin (MN/MX) which defines the system configuration. 
•• 


The definition 
of a certain subset of the pins changes 


dependent 
on the condition 
of the strap pin. When 
MN/MX pin is strapped to GND, the 8086 treats pins 24 
through 31 in maximum mode. An 8288 bus controller 
interprets status information coded into 50,5,,52 to gen- 
erate bus timing and control signals compatible 
with 


the MULTIBUS™ architecture. When the MN/MX pin is 
strapped to Vcc. the 8086 generates bus control signals 
itself on pins 24 through 31. as shown In parentheses in 
Figure 2. Examples of minimum mode and maximum 
mode systems are shown in Figure 4. 


8284 
CLOCK 
GENERATOR 
Jml 
I 
ROY 


GND r-1--, 


I 
WAIT 
I 
I 
STATE 
I 
I GENERATOR 
I 
L 
.J 


MNI 
-Vcc 


ClK 
MliO 


READY 
iNfA 


RESET 
RO 


ViR 


ADO-AD1S 


A1S-Alii 


BHE 


------, 
I 
I 
I 
I 


STB 


GND~ 
DE 
8282 


ADD~RIDATA 
~Acig 


I I 
II 
J:----, 
I L_IT----, 
I 


L _ -JOE 
I I 
8286 


TRANSCEIVER 
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BUS OPERATION 


The 8086 has a combined address and data bus com- 
monly referred to as a time multiplexed bus. This tech- 
nique provides the most efficient 
use of pins on the 


processor while permittirl{l the use of a standard 40-lead 
package. This "local bus" can be buffered directly and 
used throughout the system with address latching pro- 
vided on memory and 110 modules. In addition, the bus 
can also be demultiplexed at the processor with a single 
set of address latches if a standard non-multiplexed bus 
is desired for the system. 


Each processor bus cycle consists of at least four ClK 
cycles. These are referred to as T" T2, T3 and T4 (see 
Figure 5). The address is emitted from the processor 
during T, and data transfer occurs on the bus during T3 
and T4.T2is used primarily for changing the direction of 
the bus during read operations. In the event that a "NOT 
READY" indication 
is given by the addressed device, 
"Wait" states (Tw) are inserted between T3and T4.Each 
inserted "Wait" 
state is of the same duration as a ClK 


cycle. 
Periods can occur 
between 8086 bus cycles. 


These are referred to as "Idle" states (TI) or inactive ClK 
cycles_ The processor uses these cycles for internal 
housekeeping. 


During T, of any bus cycle the ALE (Address latch 
Enable) signal is emitted (by either the processor or the 
8288 bus controller, depending on the MNIMX strap). At 
the trailing edge of this pulse, a valid address and cer- 
tain status information for the cycle may be latched. 


Status bits So, 5" 
and S2 are used, in maximum mode, 


by the bus controller to identify the type of bus transac- 
tion according to the following table: 


52 
S, 
'So 


o (lOW) 
0 
0 
Interrupt Acknowledge 


0 
0 
1 
Read 110 
0 
1 
0 
Write 110 
0 
1 
1 
Halt 


1 (HIGH) 
0 
0 
Instruction 
Fetch 


1 
0 
1 
Read Data from Memory 


1 
1 
0 
Write Data to Memory 


1 
1 
1 
Passive (no bus cycle) 


Status bits S3 through 
S7 are multiplexed 
with high- 


order address bits and the SHE signal, and are therefore 
valid during T2 through T4. S3 and S4 indicate which 
segment register (see Instruction 
Set description) was 


used for this bus cycle in forming the address, accord- 
ing to the following table: 


54 
53 
o (lOW) 
0 
o 
1 
1(HIGH) 
0 
1 
1 


Alternate Data (extra segment) 
Stack 
Code or None 
Data 


S5 is a reflection of the PSW interrupt enable bit. S6= 0 
and S7 is a spare status bit. 


GOES 
INACTIVE 
IN 
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STATE 
,'~~~_~M~l/#ftu=4? 
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I/O ADDRESSING 


In the 8086, I/O operations can address up to a max- 
imum of 64K I/O byte registers or 32K I/O word registers. 
The I/O address appears in the same format as the 
memory address on bus lines A'5-AO' The address lines 
A,g-A'6 
are zero in I/O operations. The variable I/O in- 
structions which use register OX as a pointer have full 
address capability 
while 
the direct 
I/O instructions 


directly address one or two of the 256 I/O byte locations 
in page 0 of the I/O address space. 


I/O ports are addressed in the same manner as memory 
locations. Even addressed bytes are transferred on the 


07-00 bus lines and odd addressed bytes on 0'5-08' 
Care must be taken to assure that each register within 
an 8-bit peripheral located on the lower portion of the 
bus be addressed as even. 


PROCESSOR 
RESET AND 
INITIALIZATION 


Processor initialization or start up is accomplished with 
activation (HIGH) of the RESETpin. The 8086 RESET is 
required to be HIGH for greater than 4 ClK cycles. The 


8086 will terminate operations on the high-going edge of 
RESET and will remain dormant as long as RESET is 
HIGH. The low·going transition of RESETtriggers an in- 
ternal reset sequence for approximately 10 ClK cycles. 
After this interval the 8086 operates normally beginning 
with the instruction 
in absolute location FFFFOH (see 


Figure 3b). The details of this operation are specified in 
the Instruction 
Set description 
of the MCS-86 Users' 
Manual. The RESET input is internally synchronized to 
the processor clock. At initialization the HIGH·to-lOW 
transition of RESET must occur no sooner than 50 "s 
after power·up, to allow complete initialization 
of the 


8086. 


If INTR is asserted sooner than 9 ClK cycles after the 
end of RESET,the processor may execute one instruc· 
tion before responding to the interrupt. NMI may not be 
asserted prior to the 2nd ClK cycle following the end of 
RESET. 


Interrupt operations fall into two classes; software or 
hardware initiated. The software initiated interrupts and 
software aspects of hardware interrupts are specified in 
the Instruction Set description. Hardware interrupts can 
be classified as non·maskable or maskable. 


Interrupts result in a transfer of control to a new pro- 
gram location. A 256·element table containing address 
pointers 
to the interrupt 
service program locations 
resides 
in absolute 
locations 
0 through 
3FFH (see 
Figure 3b), which are reserved for this purpose. Each 
element in the table is 4 bytes in size and corresponds 
to an interrupt "type". An interrupting device supplies 
an 8-bit type number, during the interrupt acknowledge 
sequence, which is used to "vector" 
through the ap· 


propriate element to the new interrupt service program 
location. 


hq'<1 "".'f. 
~ 


NON·MASKABLE 
INTERRUPf't:N~s"Ot 
~~ 


The processor provides a single non.mas~~ 
:tI}Je 
'.A 


pin (NMI) which has higher priority than the m~~bIa,w.-.,A 
terrupt request pin (INTR).A typical use would bet(0,.;{Catiolj ~y 
tivate a power failure routine. The NMI is edge·triggereiP", 
So", 


on a lOW-to·HIGH transition. The.activation of this pin 
" 


causes a type 2 interrupt. (See Instruction Set descrip- 
tion.) 


NMI is required to have a duration in the HIGH state of 
greater than two ClK cycles, but is not required to be 
synchronized to the clock. Any high-going transition of 
NMI is latched on-chip and will be serviced at the end of 
the current instruction 
or between whole moves of a 


block-type instruction. 
Worst case response to NMI 


would be for multiply, divide, and variable shift instruc- 
tions. There is no specification on the occurrence of the 
low·going edge; it may occur before, during, or after the 
servicing 
of 
NMI. Another 
high-going 
edge triggers 


another response if it occurs after the start of the NMI 
procedure. The signal must be free of logical spikes in 
general and be free of bounces on the low-going edge to 
avoid triggering extraneous responses. 


MASKABLE 
INTERRUPT 
(INTR) 


The 8086 provides a single interrupt request input (INTR) 
which can be masked internally by software with the 
reselling of the interrupt enable FLAG status bit. The 
interrupt request signal is level triggered. It is internally 
synchronized during each clock cycle on the high·going 
edge of ClK. To be responded to, INTR must be present 
(HIGH) during the clock period preceding the end of the 
current instruction 
or the end of a whole move for a 


block·type instruction. 
During the interrupt 
response 


sequence further interrupts are disabled. The enable bit 
is reset as part of the response to any interrupt (INTR, 
NMI, software 
interrupt 
or single-step), although the 


I 
T, 
I 
T, 
T, 
T. 
I T, I 
T, 
I 


ALEJ\__ 
(n__ 


\ __ 
~II 
/ 
(,----- 
\ 
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\ 
FLOAT 
ADo-AD1S --l>--------------</ 
l 
\ 


TYPE 
VECTOR >--- 


FLAGS register which is automatically pushed onto the 
stack reflects the state of the processor prior to the 
interrupt. Until the old FLAGS register is restored the 
enable bit will 
be zero unless specifically 
set by an 


instruction. 


During the response sequence (figure 6) the processor 
executes 
two 
successive 
(back-to-back) 
interrupt 
acknowledge cycles. The 8086 emits the LOCK signal 
from T2 of the first bus cycle until T2 of the second. A 
local bus "hold" 
request will not be honored until the 
end of the second bus cycle. In the second bus cycle a 
byte is fetched from the external interrupt system (e.g., 
8259A PIC) which identifies 
the source (type) of the 
interrupt. This byte is multiplied by four and used as a 
pointer into the interrupt vector lookup table. An INTR 
signal left HIGH will be continually responded to within 
the limitations of the enable bit and sample period. The 
INTERRUPTRETURNinstruction includes a FLAGS pop 
which returns the status of the original interrupt enable 
bit when it restores the FLAGS. 


When a software "HALT" 
instruction 
is executed the 
processor indicates that it is entering the "HALT" state 
in one of two ways depending upon which mode is 
strapped. In minimum mode, the processor issues one 
ALE with no qualifying bus control signals. In Maximum 
Mode, the processor issues appropriate HALT status on 
828,80 and the 8288 bus controller issues one ALE. The 
8086 will not leave the "HALT" state when a local bus 
"hold" 
is entered while in "HALT". 
In this case, the 


processor reissues the HALT indicator. An interrupt 
request or RESETwill force the 8086 out of the "HALT" 
state. 


READ/MODIFY/WRITE 
(SEMAPHORE) 
OPERATIONS 
VIA LOCK 


The LOCK status information is provided by the proc- 
essor when directly consecutive bus cycles are required 
during the execution of an instruction. This provides the 
processor with the capability of performing readlmodifyl 
write operations on memory (via the Exchange Register 
With 
Memory instruction, 
for example) without 
the 
possibility 
of another system bus master receiving 


intervening 
memory cycles. This is useful 
in multi- 


processor system configurations 
to accomplish "test 


and set lock" operations. The LOCK signal is activated 
(forced LOW) in the clock cycle following 
the one in 


which 
the 
software 
"LOCK" 
prefix 
instruction 
is 
decoded by the EU. It is deactivated at the end of the 
last bus cycle of the instruction following the "LOCK" 
prefix instruction. 
While LOCK is active all interrupts 
are masked and a request on a RQ/GT pin will 
be 


recorded and then honored at the end of the LOCK. 


EXTERNAL 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
VIA TEST 


As an alternative 
to the interrupts 
and general 
110 
capabilities, 
the 
8086 provides 
a 
single 
software- 
testable input known as the TESTsignal. At any time the 
program may execute a WAIT instruction. If at that time 
the TEST signal is inactive (HIGH), program execution 
becomes suspended while the processor waits for TEST 


1\>,/, 
/Jill 
C'e. 


to become active. It must remaiJ)rL~G.tje10 
east 5 
CLK 
cycles. 
The 
WAIT 
instructI6'ilf, 15'•.~e-ex 
d 
repeatedly until that time. This activity>'does,/I"l0fcon 
sume bus cycles. The processor remains in'an idi'e-s)ate 
while waiting. All 8086 drivers go to 3-state OFP if bus 
"Hold"is 
entered. If interrupts are enabled, they rrl'ay 


occur while the processor is waiting. When this occurs 
the processor fetches the WAIT instruction 
one extra 
time, processes the interrupt, and then re-fetches and 
re-executes the WAIT instruction 
upon returning from 
the interrupt. 


While the 8086 has new instruction coding patterns to 
allow for the greatly expanded capabilities, all functions 
of the 8080/8085 
may be performed by the 8086 with 


identical 
program semantics 
to their 
8080/8085 
ver· 


sions. For every 8080/8085 
instruction there is a corre- 
sponding 8086 instruction 
(or, in rare cases, a short 


sequence of instructions). Virtually all 8086 data manip· 
ulation 
instructions 
may be specified 
to operate on 
either the full set of 16-bit registers or on an 8-bit subset 
of them which corresponds to the 8080 register set. This 
relationship 
is shown in Figure 7 where the shaded 
registers (names in parentheses) represent the 8080 
register set. 


Typical 
system 
configurations 
for 
the 
processor 


operating in minimum mode and in maximum mode are 
shown in Figures 4a and 4b, respectively. In minimum 
mode, the MN/MX pin is strapped to Vcc and the proc- 
essor emits bus control signals in a manner similar to 
the 8085. In maximum mode, the MN/MX pin is strapped 
to Vss and the processor emits coded status informa· 
tion which the 8288 bus controller 
uses to generate 


MULTIBUS compatible bus control signals. Figure 5 il- 
lustrates the signal timing relationships. 
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SYSTEM TIMING - 
MINIMUM SYSTEM 


The read cycle begins in T1 with the assertion of the 
Address Latch Enable (ALE) signal. The trailing (low- 
going) edge of this signal is used to latch the address 
information, which is valid on the local bus at this time, 
into 
the 828.!/8283 latch. The BHE and Ao signals 
address the low, high, or both bytes. From T1 to T4 the 
M/iO signal indicates a memory or 110operation. At T2 
the address is removed from the local bus and the bus 
goes to a high impedance state. The read control signal 
is also asserted at T2. The read (RD) signal causes the 
addressed device to enable its data bus drivers to the 
local bus. Some time later valid data will be available on 
the bus and the addressed device will drive the READY 
line HIGH. When the processor returns the read signal 
to a HIGH level, the addressed device will again 3-state 
its bus drivers. If a transceiver (8286/8287)is required to 
buffer the 8086 local bus, signals DTIRand DEN are pro- 
vided by the 8086. 


A write cycle also begins with the assertion of ALE and 
the emission of the address. The MliO signal is again 
asserted to indicate a memory or I/O write operation. In 
the T2 immediately following the address emission the 
processor 
emits 
the 
data 
to 
be 
written 
into 
the 
addressed location. This data remains valid until the 
middle of T4' During T2, T3, and Tw the processor asserts 
the write control signal. The write (WR)signal becomes 
active at the beginning of T2 as opposed to the read 
which is delayed somewhat into T2 to provide time for 
the bus to float. 


The BHE and Ao signals are used to select the proper 
byte(s) of the memoryllO word to be read or written 
according to the following table: 


SHE 
o 
o 


Whole word 


Upper byte froml 
to odd address 


Lower byte from/ 
to even address 
None 


} 
/) 
" 
~, 


I/O ports are addressed in the same manner as memory 
location. Even addressed bytes are transferred on the 
D7-Do bus lines and odd addressed bytes on D15-D8' 


The basic difference 
between the interrupt 
acknQ~k.t. 


A 
'< 
edge cycle 
and a read cycle 
is that 
the 
interrupt 


acknowledge signal (INTA) is asserted in place of the 
read (RO) signal and the address bus is floated. (See 
Figure 6.) In the second of two successive INTA cycles, 
a byte of information 
is read from bus lines D7-Do as 
supplied by the interrupt system logic (I.e., 8259A Prior- 
ity Interrupt Controller). This byte identifies the source 
(type) of the interrupt. It is multiplied 
by four and used 
as a pointer into an interrupt vector lookup table, as 
described earlier. 


BUS TIMING - 
MEDIUM COMPLEXITY SYSTEMS 


For medium complexity systems the MN/MX pin is con- 
nected to Vss and the 8288 Bus Controller is added to 
the system as well as an 8282/8283latch for latching the 
system address, and a 8286/8287transceiver to allow for 
bus loading greater than the 8086 is capable of handling. 
Signals ALE, DEN, and DTIR are generated by the 8288 
instead of the processor in this configuration 
although 


their timing remains relatively the same. The 8086 status 
outputs (52,51, 
and So)provide type-of-cycle information 
and become 8288 inputs. This bus cycle information 
specifies 
read (code, data, or I/O), write (data or I/O), 


interrupt acknowledge, or software halt. The 8288 thus 
issues control signals specifying memory read or write, 
I/O read or write, or interrupt acknowledge. The 8288 
provides 
two 
types 
of 
write 
strobes, 
normal 
and 


advanced, to be applied as required. The normal write 
strobes have data valid at the leading edge of write. The 
advanced write strobes have the same timing as read 
strobes, and hence data isn't valid at the leading edge of 
write. The 828618287transceiver receives the usual T 
and OE Inputs from the 8288's DTiFf and DEN. 


The pointer into the interrupt 
vector table, which 
is 


passed during the second INTA cycle, can derive from 
an 8259A located on either the local bus or the system 
bus. If the master 8259A Priority Interrupt Controller is 
positioned on the local bus, aTTL gate is required to 
disable the 8286/8287transceiver when reading from the 
master 
8259A 
during 
the 
interrupt 
acknowledge 


sequence and software "poll". 


8086 FUNCTIONAL 
PIN DEFINITION 


The following 
pin function 
descriptions 
are for 8086 
systems In either minimum 
or maximum mode. The 


"Local 
Bus" In these descriptions 
Is the direct multi· 
plexed bus Interface connection 
to the 8086 (without 
regard to additional bus buffers). 


AD1S-ADo 
(INPUT/OUTPUT 
3·STATE) 


These lines constitute the time multiplexed memory/IO 
address (T1) and data (T2,T3,Tw, T4)bus. Ao is analogous 
to SHE for the lower byte of the data bus, pins D7-Do.It 
is LOW during T1 when a byte is to be transferred on the 
lower portion of the bus in memory or I/O operations. 
Eight-bit oriented devices tied to the lower half would 
normally use Ao to condition chip select functions. (See 
table on page 8.) These lines are active HIGH and float to 
3·state OFF during interrupt acknowledge and local bus 
"hold acknowledge". 


Alg1S., 
A1a/Ss, A17/S4, Als1S3 (OUTPUT 
3·STATE) 


During T1 these are the four most significant 
address 
lines for 
memory operations. 
During I/O operations 


these lines are LOW. During memory and I/O operations. 
status information is available on these lines during T2. 
T3,Tw. and T4.The status of the interrupt enable FLAG 
bit (Ssl is updated at the beginning of each CLK cycle. 
A17/S4and A1s1S3are encoded as follows: 


A17/54 
a (LOW) 
a 
1 (HIGH) 
1 
S6 is a (LOW 


This information 
indicates which relocation register is 
presently being used for data accessing. 


These lines float to 3-state OFF during local bus "hold 
acknowledge" . 


Alternate Data 
Stack 
Code or None 
Data 


SHE/57 (OUTPUT 3·5TATE) 


During T1 the bus high enable signal (SHE) should be 
used to enable data onto the most significant half of the 
data bus, pins D15-D6. Eight-bit oriented devices tied to 
the upper half of the bus would normally use SHE to 
condition chip select functions. SHE is LOW during T1 
for read, write, and interrupt acknowledge cycles when a 
byte is to be transferred on the high portion of the bus. 
(See table on page 8.) The S7status information is avail· 
able during T2•T3,and T4.The signal is active LOW. and 
floats to 3-state OFF in "hold". 
It is LOW during T, for 
the first interrupt acknowledge cycle. 


RD (OUTPUT 
3·STATE) 


Readstrobe indicates that the processor is performing a 
memory or I/O read cycle. depending on the state of the 
S2 pin. This signal is used to read devices which reside 


.• 


/) 
'I, 
- 
"" 
on the 8086 local bus. RD is actfve LOW cltIrin 
~,T 3 


and Tw of any read cycle, and is guaranteed to remain 
HIGH in T2until the 8086 local bus has floated: 


This signal floats to 3·state OFF in "hold acknowledge". 


READY 
(INPUT) 


READY is the acknowledgement 
from the addressed 


memory or I/O device that it will complete 
the data 


transfer. The RDY signal from memoryllO is synchro- 
nized by the 8284 Clock Generator to form READY.This 
signal is active HIGH. 


INTR (INPUT) 


Interrupt request is a level triggered input which is sam· 
pled during the last clock cycle of each instruction 
to 


determine if the processor should enter into an interrupt 
acknowledge operation. A subroutine is vectored to via 
an interrupt 
vector 
lookup 
table 
located 
in system 


memory. It can be internally masked by software reset- 
ting the interrupt 
enable bit. INTR is internally 
syn- 


chronized. This signal is active HIGH. 


The TEST input is examined by the "Wait" instruction. If 
the TEST input is LOW execution continues, otherwise 
the processor waits in an "Idle" state. This input is syn- 
chronized internally 
during each clock cycle on the 


leading edge of CLK. 


NMI (INPUT) 


Non-maskable interrupt is an edge triggered input which 
causes a type 2 interrupt. A subroutine is vectored to via 
an interrupt 
vector 
lookup 
table 
located 
in system 


memory. NMI is not maskable internally by software. A 
transition from a LOW to HIGH initiates the interrupt at 
the end of the current instruction. This input is intern- 
ally synchronized. 


RESET (INPUT) 


RESET causes the processor to immediately terminate 
its present activity. The signal must be active HIGH for 
at least four clock 
cycles. 
It restarts 
execution, 
as 


described 
in the 
Instruction 
Set description, 
when 


RESETreturns LOW. RESETis internally synchronized. 


elK (INPUT) 


The clock provides the basic timing for the processor 
and bus controller. 
It is asymmetric with a 33% duty 


cycle to provide optimized internal timing. 


Vcc 


Vcc is the + 5V ± 10% (± 5% on 8086·2,8086·4)power 
supply pin. 


GND 


GND are the ground pins 


The following 
pin function 
descriptions 
are fo~he 


8086/8288 system 
In maximum 
mode (I.e., MN/MX = 


VsS>.Only the pin functions 
which are unique to max- 
Imum mode are described; all other pin functions are as 
described above. 


52.51. 
So (OUTPUT 
3·STATE) 


These 
status 
lines 
are encoded 
as follows: 


52 
51 
50 


o (lOW) 
0 
0 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 


0 
0 
1 
Read I/O Port 


0 
1 
0 
Write 
I/O Port 
0 
1 
1 
Halt 
1 (HIGH) 
0 
0 
Code 
Access 


1 
0 
1 
Read Memory 
1 
1 
0 
Write 
Memory 


1 
1 
1 
Passive 


Status 
is active 
during 
T4, T 1, and T2 and is returned 
to 


the 
passive 
state 
(1,1,1) during 
T3 or 
during 
Tw when 


READY 
is HIGH. 
This 
status 
is used 
by the 8288 Bus 


Controller 
to generate 
all memory 
and 
I/O access 
con- 
trol signals. 
Any change 
by S2, 8" or So during 
T4 is used 


to indicate 
the beginning 
of a bus cycle, 
and the return 


to the 
passive 
state 
in T3 or Tw is used 
to indicate 
the 


end of a bus cycle. 


These 
signals 
float 
to 
3-state 
OFF 
in 
"hold 
acknowl- 
edge". 


RQ/GTo• RQ/GT1 (INPUT/OUTPUn 


The 
request/grant 
pins 
are 
used 
by 
other 
local 
bus 


masters 
to force 
the 
processor 
to release 
the 
local 
bus 


at the end of the processor's 
current 
bus cycle. 
Each pin 


is bidirectional 
with 
RQ/GT 0 having 
higher 
priority 
than 


RQ/GT,. 
RQ/GT 
has an internal 
pull·up 
resistor 
so may 


be left 
unconnected. 
The 
request/grant 
sequence 
is as 


follows 
(see Figure 
14): 


1. A pulse 
of 
1 ClK 
wide 
from 
another 
local 
bus 


master 
indicates 
a local 
bus 
request 
("hold") 
to 
the 8086 (pulse 
1). 


~ 


/)4'<1 
~:~!I 


2. 
During 
the CPU's 
next T4 6"i-"ff$6"p,u) 
C 
ide 


from 
the 8086 to the 
requesting 
ltlast~J 
, 


indicates 
that 
the 8086 has allowedth~f6~1 
b 
'A 


to 
float 
and 
that 
it 
will 
enter 
tf1'€!!~ h'Q~R~l- 


acknowledge" 
state 
at the 
next 
ClK 
. The CPU' 'o"·.so r 


bus 
interface 
unit 
is disconnected 
logically 
from 
"J •• 


the 
local 
bus during 
"hold 
acknowledge". 


3. 
A pulse 
1 ClK 
wide 
from 
the 
requesting 
master 
indicates 
to 
the 
8086 (pulse 
3) that 
the 
"hold" 


request 
is 
about 
to 
end 
and 
that 
the 
8086 can 


reclaim 
the 
local 
bus 
at the 
next 
ClK. 


Each 
master·master 
exchange 
of 
the 
local 
bus 
is 
a 
sequence 
of 
3 pulses. 
There 
must 
be 
one 
dead 
ClK 


cycle 
after 
each 
bus exchange. 
Pulses 
are active 
lOW. 


LOCK (OUTPUT 3·STATE) 


The 
lOCK 
output 
indicates 
that 
other 
system 
bus 


masters 
are not to gain 
control 
of the system 
bus while 


lOCK 
is active 
lOW. 
The 
lOCK 
signal 
is activated 
by 


the 
"lOCK" 
prefix 
instruction 
and 
remains 
active 
until 


the 
completion 
of 
the 
next 
instruction. 
This 
signal 
is 


active 
lOW, 
and floats 
to 3-state 
OFF 
in "hold 
acknowl· 


edge". 


aSh 
QSo (OUTPUn 


QS, and QSo provide 
status 
to allow 
external 
tracking 
of 


the internal 
8086 instruction 
queue. 


Q51 
o (lOW) 
o 
1 (HIGH) 
1 


Q50 
o 
No Operation 
1 
First 
Byte of Op Code from 
Queue 


o 
Empty 
the Queue 
1 
Subsequent 
Byte 
from 
Queue 


The 
queue 
status 
is valid 
during 
the 
ClK 
cycle 
after 


which 
the queue 
operation 
is performed. 


The following 
pin function 
descriptions 
are for the 8086 


minimum 
mode (I.e., MN/MX=Vccl. 
Only the pin func- 
tions which are unique to minimum 
mode are described; 


all other pin functions 
are as described 
above. 


MilO (OUTPUT 3·STATE) 


This status line is logically equivalent to S2 in the max· 
imum mode. It is used to distinguish 
a memory access 


from 
an I/O access. 
M/iO becomes valid 
in the T4 
preceding a bus cycle and remains valid until the final T4 
of the cycle (M = HIGH, 10= LOW). M/IO floats to 3·state 
OFF in local bus "hold acknowledge". 


WR (OUTPUT 3·STATE) 


Write strobe indicates that the processor is performing 
a write memory or write I/O cycle, depending on the 
state of the M/iO signal. WR is active for T2,T3 and Tw of 
any write cycle. It is active LOW, and floats to 3·state 
OFF in local bus "hold acknowledge". 


INTA (OUTPUT) 


INTA is used as a read strobe for interrupt acknowledge 
cycles. It is active LOW during T2, T3 and Tw of each 
interrupt acknowledge cycle. INTA floats to 3·state OFF 
in '''hold acknowledge". 


ALE (OUTPUn 


Address latch enable is provided by the processor to 
latch the address into the 8282/8283 address latch. It is 
a HIGH pulse active during T, of any bus cycle. Note 
that ALE is never floated. 


1>",,, "e:t; 
~ 


DT/R (OUTPUT 3·STATE) 
"'''/'lc~~ls"#J 
"'" 
Data transmit/receive is needed in minim'Crm.•~~~ 
desires to use an 8286/8287 data bus trans6eive'm{t 
Ih 


used to control the direct.!9n of data flow througb< !'fe/lo --Ty 
transceiver. 
Logically 
DT/R is equivalent to S, in (~ ••" So", 


maximum 
mode, and its timing 
is the same as for' 
•• 


M/iO.(T= HIGH, A= LOW.) This signal floats to 3·state 
OFF in local bus "hold acknowledge". 


DEN (OUTPUT 3·STATE) 


Data enable is provided as an output 
enable for the 


8286/8287 in 
a 
minimum 
system 
which 
uses 
the 
transceiver. DEN is active LOW during each memory and 
I/O access and for INTA cycles. For a read or INTA cycle 
it is active from the middle of T2 until the middle of T4, 
while for a write cycle it is active from the beginning of 
T2 until the middle of T4. DEN floats to 3·state OFF in 
local bus "hold acknowledge". 


HOLDpNPUn,HLDA(OUTPUn 


HOLD indicates 
that another master is requesting 
a 


local bus "hold". 
To be acknowledged, HOLD must be 


active 
HIGH. 
The 
processor 
receiving 
the 
"hold" 


request will issue HLDA (HIGH) as an acknowledgement 
in the 
middle 
of 
T4 
or T1. 
Simultaneous 
with 
the 


issuance of HLDA the processor will float the local bus 
and control lines. After HOLD is detected as being LOW, 
the processor will LOWer HLDA, and when the proces· 
sor needs to run another cycle, it will again drive the 
local bus and control lines. (See Figure 15.) 


HOLD is not an asynchronous 
input. 
External syn· 


chronization 
should be provided if the system cannot 


otherwise guarantee the setup time. 


Ambient Temperature 
Under Bias 
O·C to 70·C 
Storage Temperature 
- 65·C to + 150·C 
Voltage on Any Pin with 


Respect to Ground .......•.....•.... 
- 1.0 to + 7V 
Power Dissipation 
2.5 Watt 


'COMMENT: 
Stressesabovethoselisted under"Ab20llJteMilJIimultt, 


Ratings" 
may cause 
permanent 
damage 
to the device. Thi~' fC';t:s'tfttss 
~ 


rating only and functional 
operation 
of the device at these or an~ctttl;YOI), Y 


conditions 
above 
those 
indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of tt?! 
, 
~OI1;6' 


specification 
is not implied. 
Exposure to absolute 
maximum 
rating can· 


ditions 
for extended 
periods may affect 
device reliability. 


8086: 
TA=0·Ct070·C,Vce=5V 
±10% 
8086·2/8086·4: TA= O·C to 70·C, Vee = 5V ± 5% 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
TestConditions 


Vil 
IAPUt Low Voltage 
-0.5 
+0.8 
V 


V1H 
Input High Voltage 
2.0 
Vee+0.5 
V 


Val 
Output Low Voltage 
0.45 
V 
IOl= 2.0 mA 


VOH 
Output High Voltage 
2.4 
V 
IOH=-400p.A 


Ice 
Power Supply Current 
8086/8086-4 
340 
mA 
TA= 25·C 
8086-2 
350 
mA 


III 
Input Leakage Current 
± 10 
p.A 
OV<V1N<Vee 


IlO 
Output Leakage Current 
± 10 
p.A 
0.45V •• VOUT•• Vee 


Vel 
Clock Input Low Voltage 
- 0.5 
+0.6 
V 


VCH 
Clock Input High Voltage 
3.9 
Vee+1.0 
V 


Capacitance 
of Input Buffer 


C1N 
(All input except 
10 
pF 
fc= 1 MHz 
ADo - AD15' RQ/GT) 


Cia 
Capacitance 
of I/O Buffer 
20 
pF 
fc= 1 MHz 
(ADo- AD15, RQ/GT) 


8086: TA=0·Ct070·C,Vcc=5V 
±10% 
8086·218086·4: TA = O·C to 70·C, Vcc = 5V ± 5% 


8086 MINIMUM COMPLEXITY SYSTEM (Figures 8, 9, 12, 15) 
TIMING REQUIREMENTS 


8086/8086-4 
8086-2 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
MIX. 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
T.st Conditions 


TClCl 
ClK 
Cycle 
Period 
- 
8086 
200 
500 
125 
500 
ns 


- 
8086·4 
250 
500 


TClCH 
ClK 
low 
Time 
(2h TClCl) 
- 15 
(2h TClCl) 
- 15 
ns 


TCHCl 
ClK 
High Time 
('13 TClCl) 
+ 2 
('13 TClCl) 
+ 2 
ns 


TCH1CH2 
ClK 
Rise Time 
10 
10 
ns 
From 
1.0V to 3.5V 


TCL2Cl1 
ClK 
Fall Time 
10 
10 
ns 
From 3.5V to 1.0V 


TDVCl 
Data In Setup Time 
30 
20 
ns 


TClDX 
Data In Hold Time 
10 
10 
ns 


TR1VCl 
ROY Setup Time into 8284 (See Notes 
1, 2) 
35 
35 
ns 


TClR1X 
ROY Hold Time 
into 8284 (See Notes 
1, 2) 
0 
0 
ns 


TRYHCH 
READY Setup Time 
into 8086 
(2h TClCL)-15 
(2h TClCl) 
- 15 
ns 


TCHRYX 
READY Hold Time 
Into 8086 
30 
20 
ns 


TRYlCl 
READY Inactive 
to ClK 
(See Note 3) 
-8 
-8 
ns 


THVCH 
HOLD Setup 
Time 
35 
20 
ns 


TINVCH 
INTR, NMI, TEST Setup 
Time (See Note 2) 
30 
15 
ns 


TIMING RESPONSES 
808618086-4 
8086-2 


Symbol 
Parlmeter 
Min. 
MIX. 
Min. 
MIX. 
Units 
Tlst Conditions 


TCLAV 
Address 
Valid 
Delay 
10 
110 
10 
60 
ns 


TCLAX 
Address 
Hold Time 
10 
10 
ns 


TCLAZ 
Address 
Float 
Delay 
TCLAX 
80 
TCLAX 
50 
ns 


TlHll 
ALE Width 
TClCH-20 
TClCH-10 
ns 


TCllH 
ALE Active 
Delay 
60 
50 
ns 


TCHll 
ALE Inactive 
Delay 
85 
55 
ns 


TlLAX 
Address 
Hold Time to ALE Inactive 
TCHCl·10 
TCHCl-10 
ns 


TClDV 
Data Valid 
Delay 
10 
110 
10 
60 
ns 
Cl= 
20·100 pF for 


TCHDX 
Data Hold Time 
10 
10 
ns 
all 8086 Outputs 
(In addition 
to 
TWHDX 
Data Hold Time 
After 
WR 
TClCH-30 
TClCH-30 
ns 
8086 self·load) 


TCVCTV 
Control 
Active 
Delay 
1 
10 
110 
10 
70 
ns 


TCHCTV 
Control 
Active 
Delay 2 
10 
110 
10 
60 
ns 


TCVCTX 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay 
10 
110 
10 
70 
ns 


TAZRl 
Address 
Float 
to READ Active 
0 
0 
ns 


TClRl 
ml 
Active 
Delay 
10 
165 
10 
100 
ns 


TClRH 
mllnactive 
Delay 
10 
150 
10 
80 
ns 


TRHAV 
RD Inactive 
to Next Address 
Active 
TClCl-45 
TClCl 
-40 
ns 


TClHAV 
HlDA 
Valid 
Delay 
10 
160 
10 
100 
ns 


TRlRH 
mlWldth 
2TClCl-75 
2TClCl-50 
ns 


TWlWH 
WRWldth 
2TClCl-60 
2TClCl-40 
ns 


TAVAl 
Address 
Valid 
to ALE low 
TClCH-60 
TClCH·40 
ns 


NOTES: 
1. Signal 
at 8284 shown 
for reference 
only. 
2. Setup requirement 
for asynchronous 
signal only to guarantee 
recognition 
at next eLK. 
3. Applies 
only 
to T2 state. 
(8 ns Into T3) 


8086 MAX MODE SYSTEM (USING 8288 BUS CONTROLLER) (Figures 10-14) 
TIMING REQUIREMENTS 


8086/8086-4 
8086-2 
It!hi $8:~ 
01'It". 
~ 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
MI'. 
Units 
Tlsi 
c8i\il111~/i/,"" 


TCLCL 
CLK Cycle 
Period 
- 
8066 
200 
500 
125 
500 
ns 
v<'~ "'io 


- 
8086·4 
250 
500 


iiI"Qe. 


TCLCH 
CLK Low Time 
(2f.J TCLCL)-15 
('13 TCLCL) - 15 
ns 


TCHCL 
CLK High Time 
(V, TCLCL) + 2 
(V:>TCLCL) + 2 
ns 


TCH1CH2 
CLK Rise Time 
10 
10 
ns 
From 
1.0V 103.5V 


TCL2CL1 
CLK Fall Time 
10 
10 
ns 
From 3.5V to 1.0V 


TDVCL 
Dala In Setup Time 
30 
20 
ns 


TCLDX 
Dala In Hold Time 
10 
10 
ns 


TR1VCL 
RDY Setup 
Time 
into 8284 (See Notes 
1, 2) 
35 
35 
ns 


TCLR1X 
RDY Hold Time 
into 8284 (See Notes 
1, 2) 
0 
0 
ns 


TRYHCH 
READY Setup 
Time 
into 8086 
(2f.J TCLCL)-15 
(2f.J TCLCL) -15 
ns 


TCHRYX 
READY 
Hold Time 
into 8066 
30 
20 
ns 


TRYLCL 
READY Inactive 
to CLK (See Note 4) 
-8 
-8 
ns 


TINVCH 
Setup Time !£!....!!ecognition 
30 
15 
ns 
(INTR, 
NMI, TEST) (See Note 2) 


TGVCH 
RQ/GT Setup 
Time 
30 
15 
ns 


TCHGX 
RQ Hold Time 
into 8086 
40 
30 
ns 


TIMING RESPONSES 
808618086·4 
8086·2 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
Max. 
Unlls 
Test Conditions 


TCLML 
Command 
Active 
Delay (See Note 
1) 
10 
35 
10 
35 
ns 


TCLMH 
Command 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 
1) 
10 
35 
10 
35 
ns 


TRYHSH 
READY Active 
to Status 
Passive (See Note 3) 
110 
65 
ns 


TCHSV 
Status 
Active 
Delay 
10 
110 
10 
60 
ns 


TCLSH 
Status 
Inactive 
Delay 
10 
130 
10 
70 
ns 


TCLAV 
Address 
Valid 
Delay 
10 
110 
10 
60 
ns 


TCLAX 
Address 
Hold Time 
10 
10 
ns 


TCLAZ 
Address 
Float 
Delay 
TCLAX 
80 
TCLAX 
50 
ns 


TSVLH 
Status 
Valid 
to ALE High (See Note 
1) 
15 
15 
ns 


TSVMCH 
Status 
Valid 
to MCE High (See Note 
1) 
15 
15 
ns 


TCLLH 
CLK Low to ALE Valid 
(See Note 
1) 
15 
15 
ns 


TCLMCH 
CLK Low to MCE High (See Note 
1) 
15 
15 
ns 


TCHLL 
ALE Inactive 
Delay (See Note 
1) 
15 
15 
ns 
CL = 20·100 pF for 


TCLMCL 
MCE Inactive 
Delay (See Note 
1) 
15 
15 
ns 
all 8066 Outputs 
(In addition 
to 
TCLDV 
Data Valid 
Delay 
10 
110 
10 
60 
ns 
8086 self·load) 


TCHDX 
Data Hold Time 
10 
10 
ns 


TCVNV 
Controi 
Active 
Delay (See Note 
1) 
5 
45 
5 
45 
ns 


TCVNX 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 
1) 
10 
45 
10 
45 
ns 


TA:ZRL 
Address 
Float 
to Read Active 
0 
0 
ns 


TCLRL 
RD Active 
Delay 
10 
165 
10 
100 
ns 


TCLRH 
RD Inactive 
Delay 
10 
150 
10 
80 
ns 


TRHAV 
RD Inactive 
to Ne.t 
Address 
Active 
TCLCL-45 
TCLCL-40 
n. 


TCHDTL 
Direction 
Control 
Active 
Delay (See Note 
1) 
50 
50 
n. 


TCHDTH 
Direction 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 1) 
30 
30 
ns 


TCLGL 
m Active 
Delay 
0 
85 
0 
50 
n. 


TCLGH 
GT Inactive 
Delay 
0 
85 
0 
50 
n. 


TRLRH 
RD Width 
2TCLCL-75 
2TCLCL-50 
n. 


NOTES: 
1. Signal 
at 8284 or 8266 .hown 
for reference 
only. 
2. Setup 
requirement 
for asynchronous 
signal 
only 
to guarantee 
recognition 
at next eLK. 


3. Applie. 
only 
to T3 and wait 
.tate •. 
4. Applie. 
only 
to T2 .tate 
(8 n. 
into T3). 


READ CYCLE 


(NOTE 
1) 


(WR, 
INTA = VOH) 


TAVAl 
TllAX~ 


AD1S-AOo 


WRITE 
CYCLE 


(NOTE 
,) 


DEN 
(RD, INTA, 
OTIIl=voH) 


ViR 


TCLAZ 


AD1S-ADo 


INTA 
CYCLE 
DTIR 


(NOTES' 
• 
3) 


RD, WR=VOH 
TCVCTV- 


l!R£=VoLl 


INTA 


DEN 


NOTES: 
1. ALL 
SIGNALS 
SWITCH 
BETWEEN 
VOH AND 
VOL UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
SPECIFIED. 
2. 
ROY IS SAMPLED 
NEAR 
THE 
END 
OF T2, T3. Tw TO DETERMINE 
IF Tw 
MACHINES 
STATES 
ARE 
TO BE INSERTED. 


3. TWO 
lNTA 
CYCLES 
RUN BACK·TO·BACK. 
THE 8086 
LOCAL 
ADDRIDATA 
BUS IS 
FLOATING 
DURING 
BOTH 
INTA 
CYCLES. 
CONTROL 
SIGNALS 
SHOWN 
FOR 
SECOND 
INTA 
CYCLE. 


4. SIGNALS 
AT 8284 ARE 
SHOWN 
FOR 
REFERENCE 
ONLY. 


5. All 
TIMING 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE 
MADE 
AT 1.5V 
UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
NOTED. 


1 


ALE 
(8288 
OUTPUn 


SEE 
NOTE 
5 


ROY (8284 
INPUT) 


~ 
/r-----------~\------- 
\_-- 
\._----- 


NOTES: 
1. ALL SIGNALS 
SWITCH 
BETWEEN 
YOH AND VOL UNLESS OTHERWISE 
SPECIFIED. 
2. ROY IS SAMPLED 
NEAR THE END OF T2. T). Tw TO DETERMINE 
IF Tw 
MACHINES 
STATES ARE TO BE INSERTED. 
3. CASCADE 
ADDRESS 
IS VALID 
BETWEEN 
FIRST AND SECOND 
INTA CYCLE. 


4. TWO INTA CYCLES RUN BACK·TO·BACK. 
THE 8086 LOCAL ADDRIDATA 
BUS IS 
FLOATING 
DURING BOTH INTA CYCLES. CONTROL 
FOR POINTER 
ADDRESS 
IS SHOWN 
FOR SECOND 
INTA CYCLE. 
5. SIGNALS 
AT 8284 OR 8288 ARE SHOWN 
FOR REFERENCE 
ONLY. 


8. THE ISSUANCE 
OF THE 8288 COMMAND 
AND CONTROL 
SIGNALS 
(~. 


MWre, 
AMWC, i'O"RC. imYC. 
AIOWC, iNTi 
AND DENllAGS 
THE ACTIVE HIGH 
11288CEN. 


1. ALL TIMING 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE MADE AT 1.5Y UNLESS OTHERWISE 
NOTED. 


8. STATUS INACTIVE 
IN STATE JUST PRIOR TO T•. 


1-:=5{- 


NOTE: 


1. SETUP REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ASYNCHRONOUS 
SIGNALS 
ONLY TO GUARANTEE 
RECOGNITION 
AT NEXT ClK 


Figure 12. Asynchronous Signal Recognition 


~ 


_'CLKCYCLE_ 


CL> 
-I 
-THVCH 


HOLO~ 


.•.Ol$-AOO. 
A,.,Ss·AlaJS3. 


~S7MIK5, 
DTlIl:, WJi, OEN 


COPRo~eSSO' 


Rtglsltrlmtmory 


Rtglsttr 


Stgmtnt 
rtglsltr 


RtglSltr/mtmory 


Rtglsltr 


Stgmtnl 
rtlllSltl 


IN"lnput 
from: 


Flxtdport 


Var,ablt 
porl 


OUT: 
Qutpulto 


FlxedpOfl 


Varrableporl 


XUT~Translalt 
byle to Al 


LEA~Load EA 10 register 


LOSzLoad pOlntel to OS 


LES~Load pOlflter to ES 


LANF~Load AH wllllllags 


SAHF~Stort 
AH Into Ilags 


f'USHF-PusIlHags 


'Of'F~Pop 
llags 


Reg Imemory 
wltll register 
10 tltller 


Immed.att10 
reglster/memory 


ImmedIate 
10 accumulator 


ADC " Add with carry: 


Reg.lmemory 
with reglsler 
10 either 


Immediate 
to register/memory 


lmmedlale 
10 accumulator 


nlc : Incrlmlnl: 


Reglslerfmemory 


Reglsler 


AAA••ASCIl adjuSllor 
add 


a••••••Decimal 
adjust 
lor add 


SUI 
= SUbtrlct: 


Reg Imemory 
and rllO,Sler 10 either 


lmmedlileirom 
register/memory 


Immed.alelromaccumulalor 


Reg./m.mory 
Ind 
reolsler 
10 either 


Imm.diate 
Irom reolsler/memory 


Imm.dlafelromaccumulalor 


8086/8086-2/8086-4 
8086 


INSTRUCTION 
SET SUMMARY 


11111 
I 1 t 
mod 110 
r·m 


01010 
reg 


OOOreg 
110 


10001 
111 
mod 0 0 0 
rim 


01011 
feg 


loooreg 
111 


11000011 
W Imod 
reg 
rIm 
I 
~5J 


111100 
1 Ow 
I 


III 
101 
1 Ow 
1 


Register/memory 


Register 


NEGCllangeslgn 


Register 
'memory 
and rtglSler 


Immediate 
with reg ISler/memory 


Immediate 
.•••'Itll accumulator 


US 
ASCII adjUSllor 
subtract 


GAS Decimal 
adjust 
lor sublract 


MUl Multiply 
lunSlgntdl 


IMUl Inleger 
mullfply 
tSlgnedl 


UM 
ASCII ad]tlst 
lor mulliply 


IJIVOlvldefunslgnedl 


IDIVlnlegerdlvldelslgnedl 


UO 
ASCI1 adluSI 
lor divide 


caw 
Conven 
byte 10 WOld 


CWO Convert 
word to double 
word 


MOl Invert 


SlIlfSAl 
SlIlltlOi}lca1/arllllmttlC 
lell 


SMRShl!tloglcalngllt 


SAR 511111arrlhmellc 
(lgIII 


ROlRotalelelt 


RORRolaterrgll1 


RClRolatethlougllcarryllaglell 


RCRRotalethroughcarryrlghl 


Reg Imemory 
and reglsler 
tOtllller 


Immediate 
toreglstel/memory 


Immtdtate 
toaccumuialor 


7 Ii!). 
3 2J 
0 
7 Ii!). 
3 2 I 0 


11 1 I 1 1 1 1 w !modO 
01 


101001 
reI} 
1 


11 I I 1011 
w 
imodO 
11 
rim 


7 Ii 5 4 3 2 I 016 
~",3 
2 1 0 


"'1~.~ 


1001110 
d w Imod 
reg 
r,m 


100000 
s w 
mod 111 
rim 


00 
1 1 1 lOw 
data 


j001111111 


100101111 
I 


111 
I 101 
I w (mOd I 0 0 


1111 
101 
I w Imodl 
0 1 


111010100100001010 


11111011 
w Imod 
1 10 
rim 


1 1 1 1 0.1 
1 w 
mod 1 1 1 
rim 


11010101 
00001010 
C;=~ 


11001 
1001 
I 


MOV" 
MOYI: 
765432 
I 0 
765432 
I 0 
76!). 
3 2 1 0 
7654321 
0 


Reglsler/memory 
10/lrom 
register 
,=Il~o~o~o~, 
O~, ~,~I =mo~,~"g~'~lm=,- 
~ 
~ 


Imme(llate 
to re<;llsterlmemOly 
11 
1 000 
1 1 w 1 mod 0 0 0 
rim 
dala 
1 
dala 
I' W 1 I 


Immediate 
to rtglsler 
11011 
w 
reg I 
dala 
data 
,I wi 
1 


MemOlylo 
accumulator 
11 
0 1 0 0 0 0 w I 
addr-Iow 
ad(lr·lllgl1 ~ 


Accumulalor 
10 memory 
11 
0 1 000 
1 w I 
addr-tow 
addr·lIlgl1 
I 


RtglSlerlmemolylo 
Se<;lmenl reglSler 
11 
000 
1 1 1 0 Imod 0 rtg 
rIm 


Se<;lmenl re<;llster 10 register/memory 
! 1 0001 
100 
I mod 0 reg 
rim 


11110011 
W I 


. 1 1 101 
1 1 
W 
. 


1110101111 


110001101 
(mOd 
reg 
rim 


111000 
101 
Imod 
reg 


111000100 
Imod 
,eg 
rIm 


110011111 
I 


110011110 
I 


10011100 


10011101 


11 
1 1 1011 
w lmodo 
1 0 
rim 


1 10100 
v w 
mod 100 


1 10100 
y 
W 
mod 101 
rim 


1110100 
y w Imod 
111 
rim 


11 
10100 
v 
W 
!modO 
0 0 


1 10100 
v w 
modO 
01 


1 10 
I 00 
v w 
modO 
1 0 


110 
100 
v w 
modO 
11 


1001000 
d w Imod 
reg 
rim 


1000000 
w 
mod 1 00 
rIm 


00 
10010 
w 
data 


TEST 
And lunctlon 10 11'01. nCtmull: 


Register/memory 
and reg ISler 
:11:°:°:°:°:':°:,::1 
:mo:'::"g::':~m::'- 
----~ 


Immediate 
data 
and rel}lster/memOly 
:=ll~I~'~'~O~'~l 
'==>I~mo~'~O~O=O='='m=:=-=~~=;'_----~ 


Immtdlaledala 
and accumulator 
11010100 
wi 
dala 


Reglmtmory 
and register 
10 either 


Immtdlaleto 
reglSlerlmemofy 


Imme(!latetoaccumulalor 


(000010 
d w lmod 
reg =:!i!iJ 


[ifOOOOOw 
!modOOl 
rim 
I 


10000110 
wi 
data! 


ReQ Imemory 
and rellisier 
to ellher 
~O:,;O:.:'~'~O:.:o:.:'~,¥mo;;;'~"!!e0 
';'.;;Im~~ 
-r_= __ ., 


Immediate 
10 register/memory 
~,.,:0~0;.;0:.:0:.:0:.:0~'9;;;mo;;;',;,I,;,';;O.;'~/m~F""",,=~=+_===.J 


Immediate 
to accumulator 
0 0 1 1010 
w 
data 


000000 
d w 
mOO 
'eg 
,1m 


100000 
S w 
modO 
0 0 "m 
data 
data 
,I sw-Ol 


10000010 
w I 
data 
dala 
II wi 


000100 
d w 
mOO 
"0 
,1m 


100000 
s w 
modO 
1 0 ,1m 
dala 
dala 
II sw"Ol 


10001010 
w I 
dala 
data 
II w 
1 


1111111 
w 
modO 
0 0 "m 


01000 
"0 


00110111 


100100111 


1001010 
d w I mod 
"0 
,1m 


100000 
s w 
modlOl 
11m 
data 
dala 
II s w~Ol 


0010'10 
w 
dala 
dala 
Ilw'l 


000110 
d w 
mod 
r~ 
rim 


100000 
s w 
modO 
11 
rIm 


10001110 
wi 
data 


REP"Reput 


MOVS:Move 
byttlword 


CMPS=Comparebyte/word 


SCAS"Scan 
byte/word 


LODS"LoiC! 
byte/wd 
to Al/AX 


STDS"SIOf 
byle/wd 
Ifom ALIA 


111110011 
1 


1010010 
w 


1010011 
w 


, 0 1 0 111 
w 


10 
I 0 110 
w 


11010101 
wi 


Direct wIthin 
segment 


Indirect 
within 
segment 


Dlrectlntersegment 


111111111 
mod 
010 
<1m 


110011010 
offset-low 
offset-hIgh 


seg-Iow 
seg·hlgh 


Itll11111 
mod 
011 
"m 


Direct within 
segment 


Duect 
within 
segment· 
short 


Indirect 
within 
segment 


Dlrecllntefsegment 


It 
1 10100 
1 I 
dlsp-Iow 


[111010111 
dlsp 
liiiiii11 
Imod 
1 00 
rim 


1111010101 
ollset-low 


I 
seg-!ow 


11111 
I 1 1 1 I mod 
101 
rim 


ollsel.hlgh-.J 


Seg-hI9h] 


REf 
= R.turn from CAll: 


Within 
segment 
=II~'~O~O~O_O='~' 
'-I 
~---~ 


Within 
seg 
adding 
Immed 
to SP 
11 
I 0000 
1 0 I 
data-low 
dala-nIO£] 


lntersegment 
=Il~'~o~o~, 
O~'~' 
'-I 
---~ 


Inlersegmen1. 
adding 
Immediate 
to Spill 
001010 
I 
data·low 
dala-hlgh 
I 


JE/Jl~Jump 
on equal/zero 
01 
1 10100 
dlsp 


Jl/J.llE~~ue~ea~n 
less/nol 
gleater 
0 1 1 1 1 1 00 
dlSP 


JLE/J.ll~~~~~r 
on less 
or equalfnot 
I 0 1 1 1 1 1 I 0 I 
dlsp 


JIIJ.AE~1ue~ea~n 
below/not 
above 
I 0 1 1 1 0 0 I 0 
f 
dlSP 


JBElJJlA~~~~~oov~ 
below 
or eQual1 
0 1 1 1 0 1 1 0 
dlsp 


JP/JPE-Jump 
on paflty/parlty 
even 
01111010 
dlsp 


JO-Jump 
on overflow 
101110000 
I 
dlsp 


JS-JumponSlgn 
1011 
I 1 0 DO I 
dlsp 


JJlE/JJll~Jump 
on nol eQuallnolzero 
0 1 1 1 0 1 0 1 
dlsp 


JJll/J8E~~ue~ea~n 
not less/greater 
0 1 1 1 1 1 0 1 
llisp 


JJlLE/Jllg~~~gron 
not less 
or eQual1 
101 
1 I 1 1 I 1 I 
dlsp 


JU/JAE-Jumpon 
nOI below/above 
or equal 


JJIBE/JA 
Jump 
onnot 
below 
or 
equaltabove 
JJlP/JPO-Jump 
on not parlpar 
odd 


JJlO-Jumpon 
notoverllow 


JJIS 
Jumponnolslgn 


lOOP loopCXlImes 


lDOPZllOOPE 
loop 
while 
zeroleQllal 


lOOPNZllDOPNEloopv.hiIenol 


zero/eQllal 


JCIl 
JllmponCXwo 


INT 
Int.rrupt 


Typespwlled 


Type3 


INTO Interrllpt 
on overliow 


111fT Inlerrllptretllrn 


ClCClearcarry 


CMC Complement 
carry 


STC Set cany 


ClDCleardlrecllon 


STOSetdHectlon 


CLI Clear 
Interrupt 


STISeTlntwtJPI 


HLT 
Halt 


WAIT Walt 


ESCEscapelloe.ternalllevlcel 


lOCK Bus lock prellx 


01 
11 
001 
1 


01110111 


lOl111011l 


10111000'1 


1011110011 


111100010} 


11 
100001 


11 
100000 


11100011 


dlsp 


dlsp 


dlsp 
I 


dlsp 
I 


dlsp 
J 


dlsp 
I 


dlsp 


dlsp 


dlsp 


!110011011~ 


111001100 
I 


11 
1 001 
11 
0 I 


11 
100 
1 1 11 
I 


11 
1 10 
101 


11111001 


I 1 1 11 
100 


t 1111101 


1 1 11 
10 
1 0 


1 11 
1 10 
11 


II 
11 
1010 
a I 


11001 
lOt 
1 I 
~x¥o~imJ 
~OYJ 


AL •• 8-bit accumulator 
AX • 160M accumulator 
CX '" Count register 
05 • Data segment 
ES '" Extra segment 
Above/below 
refers to unsigned value 
Greater'" 
more positive: 


Less· 
less positive 
(more negative) 
signed values 


ifd· 
1 then "to" reg; if d ••0 then "from" reg 


if w • 1 then word instruction; jf w • 0 then byte instruClion 


if mod'" 
11 then rim is treated as a REGfield 
if mod •• 00 then DISP '" 0·, disp·low 
and disp-high 
are absent 
if mod'" 
01 then DISP '" disp·low 
sign-extended 
10 16obits. disp·high 
is absent 
if mod· 
10 then 
015P • disp-high: 
disp-Iow 


if rim 
= 000 then EA • (BXI • (51) • 015P 


if 11m • 001 then EA • (BX) • (01) • 015P 


if 11m· 
010 then 
EA • (BP) • (51) • 015P 
if 11m = 011 then 
EA • (BP) • (01) • 015P 


if rim· 
100 then EA • (51) • 015P 


if rim· 
101 then EA • (011 • 015P 


if rim' 
110 then EA = (BP) • 015P' 
if rim· 
111 then 
EA • (BX) • 0I5P 


DISP follows 
2nd byte of instruction 
(before data if required) 


il s:w = 01 then 16 bits 01 ImmedIate data form the operand 
If SOw= 11 then an Immediate data byte IS Sign extended to 
lorm the 16·M 
operand, 


I! v = 0 then "count" 
= 1: II v = 1 then "count" 
in (eL) 


x = don't care 
z is used for string primitives 
for comparison with l.F FLAG, 


SEGMENT 
OVERRIDE 
PREFIX 


10 0 t 
leg 
I 1 01 


16-Bit (w' 
II 
6-Blllw 
·01 


000 
AX 
000 
AL 


001 
CX 
001 
CL 


010 
OX 
OtO 
OL 
011 
BX 
011 
BL 
100 
5P 
100 
AH 
101 
BP 
tOt 
CH 
110 
51 
110 
OH 


111 
01 
III 
BH 


Segment 


00 
E5 
01 
C5 
10 
55 
It 
05 


M8086 
16·BIT HMOS MICROPROCESSOR 


• Direct Addressing 
Capability 
to 1 
• 8·and 16·Bit Signed and Unsigned 
MByte of Memory 
Arithmetic 
in Binary or Decimal 


Assembly 
Language Compatible 
with 
Including 
Multiply and Divide 
• 8080/8085 
• 5 MHz Clock Rate 


• 14 Word, By 16·Bit Register Set with 
MUL T1BUS™ System Compatible 
Symmetrical 
Operations 
• Interface 
• 24 Operand Addressing 
Modes 
• Full Military Temperature 
Range 
• Bit, Byte, Word, and Block Operations 
- 55°C to + 125°C 


The Intel'" M8086 is a new generation, high performance microprocessor 
implemented in N-channel, depletion load, 


silicon gate technology (HMOS),and packaged in a 40-pin CerDIP package. The processor has attributes of both 8- and 
16-bit microprocessors. 
It addresses memory as a sequence of 8·bit bytes, but has a 16·bit wide physical path to 
memory for high performance. 


DATA. 


POINTER, 
AND 


INDEX 
REGS 


I' WORDS, 


eus INTERFACE 
UNIT 


I 
RELOCATION 
I 


REGISTER 
FilE 


SEGMENT 


REGISTERS 
AND 


INSTRUCTION 


POINTER 


(5 WORDS, 


TEST-_ 


IN'-_ 
NMI-_ 


OND 
VCC 


A014 
AD15 


AD13 
A16J$3 


A012 
A17IS4 


AD11 
A18/55 


AQ10 
A1glS6 


AD9 
BHE/57 


AD8 
MN/MX 


ADT 
Rii 


AD6 
Re/GlO 
(HOLD) 


ADS 
ROIOTl 
(HLDAj 


AD. 
LOCK 
(Wil) 


AD3 
52 
(MilO) 


AD2 
51 
(DTIR) 


AD' 
so 
(DEN) 


ADO 
aso 
(ALE) 


NMI 
as, 
(INTA) 


INTR 
TEST 


CLK 
READY 


OND 
RESET 


40 LEAD 


18086 
16-BIT HMOS MICROPROCESSOR 


• Direct 
Addressing 
Capability 
to 1 
• 8·and 16·Bit Signed 
and Unsigned 
MByte 
of Memory 
Arithmetic 
in Binary 
or Decimal 


Assembly 
Language 
Compatible 
with 
Including 
Multiply 
and Divide 
• 8080/8085 
• 5 MHz Clock 
Rate 
• 14 Word, 
By 16·Bit Register 
Set with 
Symmetrical 
Operations 
• MULTIBUS™ 
System 
Compatible 


24 Operand 
Addressing 
Modes 
Interface 
• 
• Industrial 
Temperature 
Range 
• Bit, Byte, Word, and Block 
Operations 
- 40°C to + 85°C 


The Intel$ 18086 is a new generation, 
high performance 
microprocessor 
implemented 
in N-channel, depletion 
load, 


silicon gate technology 
(HMOS), and packaged in a 40-pin CerDIP package. The processor has attributes 
of both 8- and 
16-bit microprocessors. 
It addresses 
memory as a sequence of 8-bit bytes, but has a 16·bit wide physical 
path to 
memory for high performance. 


DATA. 


POINTER. 
AND 


INDEX 
REGS 


(e WORDS, 


BUS 
INTERFACE 
UNIT 


RelOCATION 
! 


REGISTER 
FilE 


SEGMENT 


REGISTERS 


'ND 


INSTRUCTION 


POINTER 


IS WORDS) 


ffi'f-_ 
'N1-_ 
NM'-- 


GND 
Vee 


A014 
A015 


AD13 
A161S3 


AD12 
A17/54 


AD11 
A18/55 


AD10 
A19/S6 


AD9 
SHE/S7 


ADS 
MNIMX 


AD7 
Rii 


AD6 
RO/GTO 
(HOLD) 


ADS 
RO/GTl 
(HLDA) 


AD. 
lOCK 
(WR) 


AD3 
52 
(M/io) 


AD2 
51 
(DT/R) 


AD' 
so 
(DEN) 


ADO 
050 
IAlE) 


NMI 
051 
(INTA) 


INTR 
rEST 


elK 
READY 


GND 
RESET 


40 LEAD 


• 8·Bit Data Bus Interface 


• 16·Bit Internal Architecture 


• Direct Addressing Capability to 1 Mbyte 


of Memory 


• Direct Software Compatibility 
with 8086 


• 14·Word by 16·Bit Register Set with 


Symmetrical 
Operations 


• 24 Operand Addressing Modes 


• Byte, Word, and Block Operations 


• 8·Bit and 16·Bit Signed and Unsigned 


Arithmetic 
in Binary or Decimal, includ· 


ing Multiply and Divide 


• Compatible with 8155·2, 8755A·2 and 


8185·2 Multiplexed 
Peripherals 


The 
Intel"'8088 
is a new 
generation, 
high 
performance 
microprocessor 
implemented 
in N-channel, 
depletion 
load, 


silicon 
gate technology 
(HMOS), a-nd packaged 
in a 40-pin CerDIP 
package. 
The processor 
has attributes 
of both 8 and 


16-bit 
microprocessors. 
It is directly 
compatible 
with 
8086 software 
and 8080/8085 
hardware 
and peripherals. 


8088 CPU FUNCTIONAL 
BLOCK DIAGRAM 
8088 PIN DIAGRAM 


MEMORY 
INTERFACE 


MIN 
! MAX] 
C·BUS 
MODE 
MODE 


GND 
Vcc 


A" 
A'S 


A'3 
A16/S3 
INSTRUCTION 
A.2 
A17/S4 


STREAM 
BYTE 
QUEUE 
Al1 
A18fSS 


A'a 
A19/S6 


A. 
SSa 
(HIGH) 


BUS 
A8 
MN/MX 


INTERFACE 
SS 
AD' 
jffi 


UNIT 


OS 
AD8 
HOLD 
(RQIGTO) 


I P 
ADS 
HLDA 
(RQIGT1) 


AD' 
m 
(lOCK) 


A·BUS 
AD3 
101M 
(52) 


AD2 
ori'R 
(51-' 


AD' 
DEN 
(50-' 


AH 
Al 
ADO 
ALE 
(OSa) 


BH 
Bl 
NMI 
INTA 
(aS') 


CH 
Cl 


DH 
Ol 
INTR 
TEST 


EXECUTION 
UNIT 
SP 
elK 
READY 


BP 
GNO 
RESET 


SI 


01 
FLAGS 


Memory Organization 


The processor provides a 20-bit address to memory 
which locates the byte being referenced. The memory is 
logically organized as a linear array of 1 million bytes, 
addressed as OOOOO(H) 
to FFFFF(H). The memory can be 


further logically divided into code, data, alternate data, 
and stack segments of up to 64K bytes each, with each 
segment falling on 16-byte boundaries. (See Figure 1.) 


Word (16·bit)operands can be located on even or odd ad· 
dress boundaries. For address and data operands, the 
least significant 
byte of the word is stored in the lower 


valued address location and the most significant byte in 
the next higher address location. The BIU will auto- 
matically execute two fetch or write cycles for 16-bit 
operands. 


l:-----:t 
FF F F F H 


64tBD}cODE 
SEGMENT 


-~ 
XXXXOH 
r1:jlJ STACK SEGMENT 


+OFFSETH 


SEGMENT 
REGISTER 
FilE 


CS 
ss 
OS 


ES 


} DATA SEGMENT 


} EXTRA DATA SEGMENT 


Certain locations In memory are reserved for specific 
CPU operations. (See Figure 2.) Locations 
from ad· 
dresses 
FFFFOH through 
FFFFFH are reserved for 


operations including a jump to the initial system initial- 
ization routine. Following RESET, the CPU will always 
begin execution at location FFFFOH where the jump 
must be located. Locations OOOOOH 
through 003FFH are 
reserved for interrupt 
operations. 
Four-byte pointers 


consisting of a 16-bit segment address and a 16·bit off- 
set address direct program flow to one of the 256 possi- 
ble interrupt service routines. The pointer elements are 
assumed to have been stored at their respective places 
in reserved memory prior to the occurrence of inter- 
rupts. 


" 


Minimum 
and Maximum 
M'Ckt~S " 
'Il]i- 
t 


The requirements for supporting 
minH'num'~d 
ma 
- 


mum 8088 systems are sufficiently 
differen1 th~!they 


cannot be done efficiently 
with 40 uniquely"defined, 


pins. Consequently, the 8088 is equipped with a strap 
pin (MN/MX) which defines the system configuration. 
The definition of a certain subset of the pins changes, 
dependent on the condition of the strap pin. When the 
MN/MX pin is strapped to GND, the 8088 defines pins 24 
through 31 and 34 in maximum mode. When the MN/MX 
pin is strapped to Vcc, the 8088 generates bus control 
signals itself on pins 24 through 31 and 34. 


....-------------,FFFFFH 


RESET 
BOOTSTRAP 
PROGRAM 
JUMP 


1----:I"'NT=-=Ec::R::"CRU-,:Pc::T::"CPO::cI:c:NT=E:::-R---j 
3FFH 


FOR 
TYPE 
255 


f------------j7H 
INTERRUPT 
POINTER 
FOR 
TYPE 
1 


INTERRUPT 
POINTER 
FOR 
TYPE 
0 


The minimum mode 8088 can be used with either a 
multiplexed or demultiplexed bus. The multiplexed bus 
configuration 
is compatible with the MCS-85™ multi· 


plexed bus peripherals (8155, 8156, 8355, 8755A, and 
8185). This configuration 
(See Figure 3) provides the 


user with a minimum chip count system. This architec· 
ture provides the 8088 processing power in a highly in· 
tegrated form. 


The demultiplexed mode requires one latch (for 64K ad- 
dressability) or two latches (for a full megabyte of ad- 
dressing). A third latch can be used for buffering if the 
address bus loading requires it. An 8286 or 8287 trans- 
ceiver can also be used if data bus buffering is required. 
(See Figure 4.) The 8088 provides DEN and DT/R to con- 
trol the transceiver, and ALE to latch the addresses. 
This configuration 
of the minimum mode provides the 


standard demultiplexed 
bus structure with heavy bus 


buffering and relaxed bus timing requirements. 


The maximum mode employs the 8288 bus controller. 
(See Figure 5.) The 8288 decodes status lines SO,51, 
and 52, and provides the system with all bus control 
signals. Moving the bus control to the 8288 provides 
better source and sink current capability to the control 
lines, and frees the 8088 pins for extended large system 
features. Hardware lock, queue status, and two request! 
grant interfaces are provided by the 8088 in maximum 
mode. These features allow co-processors in local bus 
and remote bus configurations. 


/' 
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WR 
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RO 
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A 


i= 
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A110 


8088 
V 
8355'87!i5A 
- 
READY 


MNIMX 
-Vcc 
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ADDA 


VCC 
rD1 


At 
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10 M 


W 
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RESET 
Ffo 
- 
- ~ 
RESET 
B 


X, 
X2 


WR 
- 
eLK 
.3e 


READY >-- 
101M 
- 
lOR 


~ 
RES 
I III 
8284 


RESET 
- 
Vss 
Vcc 
Voa 
PROG 
I 
GNO 
WR 


RO 


eE, 
8185 
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y- 
CS.CE? 


~- 
At. 
A'J 
. 
. 


ADo1 
" 


y 
I I 


Vss 
Vn; 


'v 
V 


Bus Operation 


The 8088 address/data 
bus is broken into three parts - 
the lower eight address/data 
bits (ADO-AD?), the middle 
eight address bits (A8-At5), 
and the upper four address 
bits (At6-A t9). The address/data 
bits and the highest 
four address bits are time multiplexed. 
This technique 
provides 
the most 
efficient 
use of pins on the proc· 


essor, permitting 
the use of a standard 40 lead package. 
The middle eight address bits are not multiplexed, 
i.e. 


they remain valid throughout 
each bus cycle. 
In addi· 


tOil,. 
C'e: 


tion, the bus can be demultiPlex~¥"tt1~ 
p 
with 
a single 
address 
latch 
if a standafc%'.Q8tl~ 


bus is desired for the system. 
~r~.•. 1'1<>1", 
r.A 
I.rbl&c 'I>&c{4' 
••••• h~_ 


Each processor 
bus cycle consists 
of at least fdU:rc~t4So"4TTr 


cycles. These are referred to as Tt, T2, T3, and T4. (1:!~ .So", 
Figure 6). The address 
is emitted 
from 
the processor 
.- 


during Tt and data transfer occurs on the bus during T3 
and T4. T2 is used primarily for changing the direction 
of 


the bus during read operations. 
In the event that a "NOT 
READY" indication 
is given by the addressed 
device, 


_------(4+ 
NWAIT)=TCy---·---- 
(4+ NWAITI: 
TCy------- 


T3 
TWAIT 
T. 
T, 
T2 
T3 


GOES INACTIVE IN THE STATE 


ALE 
~~ 
~--- 
~~~\~OT' 


s,-so 
\ 
u/a_~wC=:: 
\ 
~//uJm 
\_- 


-----8 
DA_TA_O_U_T_ID_,._DO_1 >---cx== 


\ 


\~-_/ 


"wait" 
states 
(Tw) are inserted 
between 
T3 and T4. Each 
inserted 
"wait" 
state 
is of the 
same 
duration 
as a ClK 


cycle. 
Periods 
can 
occur 
between 
8088 
driven 
bus 


cycles. 
These 
are referred 
to as "idle" 
states 
(Ti), or inac- 


tive 
ClK 
cycles. 
The processor 
uses 
these 
cycles 
for in- 


ternal 
housekeeping. 


During 
T1 
of 
any 
bus 
cycle, 
the 
ALE 
(address 
latch 


enable) 
signal 
is emitted 
(by either 
the 
processor 
or the 


8288 
bus 
controller, 
depending 
on the 
MN/Iill<' 
strap). 
At 


the 
trailing 
edge 
of this 
pulse, 
a valid 
address 
and 
cer- 


tain 
status 
information 
for 
the 
cycle 
may 
be latched. 


Status 
bits SO, 51, and S2 are used 
by the bus controller, 


in maximum 
mode, 
to 
identify 
the 
type 
of bus 
transac- 


tion 
according 
to the 
following 
table: 


52 
51 
SO 


o (low) 
0 
0 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 


0 
0 
1 
Read 
110 


0 
1 
0 
Write 
1/0 


0 
1 
1 
Halt 


1 (High) 
0 
0 
Instruction 
fetch 


1 
0 
1 
Read data 
from 
memory 
1 
1 
0 
Write 
data 
to memory 
1 
1 
1 
Passive 
(no 
bus 
cycle) 


Status 
bits 
S3 
through 
S6 
are 
multiplexed 
with 
high 


order 
address 
bits 
and 
are 
therefore 
valid 
during 
T2 


through 
T4. S3 and 
S4 indicate 
which 
segment 
register 


was 
used 
for 
this 
bus 
cycle 
in forming 
the 
address 
ac- 


cording 
to the 
following 
table: 


o (low) 
o 
1 (High) 
1 


Alternate 
data 
(Extra 
Segment) 


Stack 
Code 
or none 


Data 


S5 is a reflection 
of the 
PSW 
interrupt 
enable 
bit. 
S6 is 
always 
equal 
to 0 


110 Addressing 


In the 
8088, 
1/0 
operations 
can 
address 
up 
to 
a maxi- 


mumof 
64K 
1/0 registers. 
The 
1/0 address 
appears 
in the 
same 
format 
as 
the 
memory 
address 
on 
bus 
lines 
A15-AO. 
The 
address 
lines 
A19-A16 
are 
zero 
in 
1/0 


operations. 
The 
variable 
1/0 
instructions, 
which 
use 
register 
DX as 
a pointer, 
have 
full 
address 
capability, 
while 
the 
direct 
1/0 
instructions 
directly 
address 
one 
or 
two 
of the 
256110 
byte 
locations 
in page 
0 of the 
1/0 ad- 


dress 
space. 
1/0 
ports 
are addressed 
in the 
same 
man- 


ner as memory 
locations. 


Designers 
familiar 
with 
the 
8085 
or upgrading 
an 8085 


design 
should 
note 
that 
the 
8085 
addresses 
110 with 
an 


8·bit 
address 
on 
both 
halves 
of 
the 
16-bit 
address 
bus. 


The 
8088 
uses 
a full 
16-bit 
address 
on 
its 
lower 
16 ad- 


dress 
lines. 
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Processor 
Reset and Initializatiolf'''s~~''fsh •.•...., 


Processor 
initialization 
or start 
up is accomPli~~he;~4Jftl;);, 
:?y 


activation 
(HIGH) 
of the 
RESET 
pin. 
The 
8088 
RESE1'~ 
'I. So 


required 
to 
be HIGH 
for 
greater 
than 
four 
clock 
cycles'- 
'>I" 


The 
8088 
will 
terminate 
operations 
on 
the 
high-going 
edge 
of 
RESET 
and 
will 
remain 
dormant 
as 
long 
as 


RESET 
is HIGH. 
The 
low·going 
transition 
of RESET 
trig· 


gers 
an 
internal 
reset 
sequence 
for 
approximately 
7 
clock 
cycles. 
After 
this 
interval 
the 
8088 
operates 
nor· 


mally, 
beginning 
with 
the 
instruction 
in absolute 
loca· 


tion 
FFFFOH. 
(See 
Figure 
2.) The 
RESET 
input 
is inter· 


nally 
synchronized 
to the 
processor 
clock. 
At 
initializa- 
tion, 
the 
HIGH 
to lOW 
transition 
of 
RESET 
must 
occur 


no sooner 
than 
50 I"s after 
power 
up, to allow 
complete 


initialization 
of the 
8088. 


If INTR 
is asserted 
sooner 
than 
nine 
clock 
cycles 
after 


the 
end 
of 
RESET, 
the 
processor 
may 
execute 
one 
in- 


struction 
before 
responding 
to the 
interrupt. 


All 
3-state 
outputs 
float 
to 
3·state 
OFF 
during 
RESET. 


Status 
is active 
in the 
idle 
state 
for 
the 
first 
clock 
after 


RESET 
becomes 
active 
and 
then 
floats 
to 3-state 
OFF. 


Interrupt 
Operations 


Interrupt 
operations 
fall 
into 
two 
classes; 
software 
or 


hardware 
initiated. 
The software 
initiated 
interrupts 
and 
software 
aspects 
of hardware 
interrupts 
are specified 
in 


the 
instruction 
set description 
found 
in Chapter 
2 of the 
8086 
Family 
User's 
Manual. 
Hardware 
interrupts 
can 
be 
classified 
as non-maskable 
or maskable. 


Interrupts 
result 
in a transfer 
of 
control 
to 
a new 
pro- 
gram 
location. 
A 256 
element 
table 
containing 
address 
pointers 
to 
the 
interrupt 
service 
program 
locations 
resides 
in absolute 
locations 
0 through 
3FFH 
(see 
Fig· 


ure 
2), which 
are 
reserved 
for 
this 
purpose. 
Each 
ele- 


ment 
in the 
table 
is 4 bytes 
in size 
and 
corresponds 
to 
an 
interrupt 
"type". 
An 
interrupting 
device 
supplies 
an 
8-bit 
type 
number, 
during 
the 
interrupt 
acknowledge 
se· 


quence, 
which 
is used 
to vector 
through 
the appropriate 
element 
to the 
new 
interrupt 
service 
program 
location. 


Non·Maskable 
Interrupt (NMI) 


The 
processor 
provides 
a single 
non-maskable 
interrupt 
(NMI) 
pin which 
has higher 
priority 
than 
the maskable 
in- 
terrupt 
request 
(INTR) 
pin. A typical 
use would 
be to acti- 
vate 
a power 
failure 
routine. 
The 
NMI 
is edge-triggered 
on a lOW 
to HIGH 
transition. 
The activation 
of this 
pin 
causes 
a type 
2 interrupt. 


NMI 
is required 
to have a duration 
in the 
HIGH 
state 
of 
greater 
than 
two 
clock 
cycles, 
but 
is not 
required 
to be 
synchronized 
to the 
clock. 
Any 
higher 
going 
transition 
of NMI 
is latched 
on-chip 
and will 
be serviced 
at the end 
of 
the 
current 
instruction 
or 
between 
whole 
moves 
(2 


bytes 
in the case 
of word 
moves) 
of a block 
type 
instruc- 
tion. 
Worst 
case 
response 
to NMI 
would 
be for multiply, 


divide, 
and 
variable 
shift 
instructions. 
There 
is 
no 
specification 
on the occurrence 
of the low-going 
edge; 
it 


may 
occur 
before, 
during, 
or after 
the 
servicing 
of NMI. 


Another 
high·going 
edge 
triggers 
another 
response 
if it 


occurs after the start of the NMI procedure. The signal 
must be free of logical spikes in general and be free of 
bounces on the low·going edge to avoid triggering ex· 
traneous responses. 


Maskable 
Interrupt (INTR) 


The 8088 provides a single interrupt request input (INTR) 
which can be masked internally by software with the 
resetting of the interrupt enable (IF) flag bit. The in· 
terrupt request signal is level triggered. It is internally 
synchronized during each clock cycle on the high-going 
edge of CLK. To be responded to, INTR must be present 
(HIGH) during the clock period preceding the end of the 
current instruction 
or the end of a whole move for a 


block type instruction. 
During interrupt 
response se- 


quence, further interrupts are disabled. The enable bit is 
reset as I'>artof the response to any interrupt (INTR, 
NMI, software interrupt, or single step), although the 
FLAGS register which is automatically pushed onto the 
stack reflects the state of the processor prior to the in· 
terrupt. Until the old FLAGS register is restored, the 
enable bit will be zero unless specifically 
set by an in- 
struction. 


During the response sequence (See Figure 7), the proc- 
essor executes two successive (back to back) interrupt 
acknowledge cycles. The 8088 emits the LOCK signal 
(maximum mode only) from T2 of the first bus cycle until 
T2 of the second. A local bus "hold" request will not be 
honored until the end of the second bus cycle. In the 
second bus cycle, a byte is fetched from the external in- 
terrupt 
system (e.g., 8259A PIC) which identifies 
the 
source (type) of the interrupt. This byte is mUltiplied by 
four and used as a pointer into the interrupt 
vector 


lookup table. An INTR signal left HIGH will be continual· 
Iy responded to within the limitations 
of the enable bit 


and sample period. The interrupt return instruction 
in· 


eludes a flags pop which 
returns the status of the 
original interrupt enable bit when it restores the flags. 


1'- 
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When a software 
HALT instruction 
is"executed, 
t e 


processor indicates that it is entering the HALT sfat~.in 


L 
. 
1('. 
one of 
two 
ways, depending 
upon which 
mod.e.,'S 


strapped. In minimum mode, the processor issues ALE,' 
delayed by one clock cycle, to allow the system to latch 
the halt status. Halt status is available on 10iM, DT/R, 
and SSO. In maximum mode, the processor issues ap- 
propriate HALT status on S2, Sl, and SO,and the 8288 
bus controller issues one ALE. The 8088 will not leave 
the HALT state when a local bus hold is entered while in 
HALT. In this case, the processor reissues the HALT in- 
dicator at the end of the local bus hold. An interrupt reo 
quest or RESET will force the 8088 out of the HALT 
state. 


Read/Modify/Write 
(Semaphore) 
Operations 


via LOCK 


The LOCK status information 
is provided by the proc- 


essor when consecutive bus cycles are required during 
the execution of an instruction. This allows the proc- 
essor 
to 
perform 
read/modify/write 
operations 
on 


memory (via the "exchange 
register 
with 
memory" 


instruction), without another system bus master receiv- 
ing intervening memory cycles. This is useful in multi- 
processor system configurations 
to accomplish 
"test 


and set lock" operations. The IOCR signal is activated 
(LOW) in the clock cycle following 
decoding 
of the 


LOCK prefix instruction. It is deactivated at the end of 
the last bus cycle of the instruction following the LOCK 
prefix. While LOCK is active, all interrupts are masked 
and a request on a RQ/GTpin will be recorded, and then 
honored at the end of the LOCK. 


External Synchronization 
via TEST 


As an alternative 
to interrupts, 
the 8088 provides a 


single software-testable input pin (TEST).This input is 
utilized by executing 
a WAIT instruction. 
The single 


I 
T, 
I 
T, 
T, 
T, 
T, 
I 
ALEJ\ 
n~ __ 


\~--~/ 


WAIT 
instruction 
is repeatedly 
executed 
until 
the TEST 


input 
goes 
active 
(LOW). The execution 
of WAIT 
does 
not consume 
bus cycles 
once the queue 
is full. 


If a local bus request 
occurs 
during 
WAIT execution, 
the 
8088 3-states 
all output 
drivers. 
If interrupts 
are enabled, 


the 
8088 
will 
recognize 
interrupts 
and 
process 
them. 


The WAIT instruction 
is then refetched, 
and reexecuted. 


Basic System Timing 


In minimum 
mode, 
the 
MN/MX 
pin 
is strapped 
to Vcc 


and the processor 
emits 
bus control 
signals 
compatible 


with 
the 
8085 
bus 
structure. 
In maximum 
mode, 
the 
MN/MX 
pin is strapped 
to GND and the processor 
emits 


coded 
status 
information 
which 
the 8288 bus controller 
uses 
to 
generate 
MUL TIBUS 
compatible 
bus 
control 


signals. 


System Timing 
- 
Minimum 
System 


(See Figure 
6.) 


The read cycle 
begins 
in T1 with 
the assertion 
of the ad- 
dress 
latch 
enable 
(ALE) signal. 
The trailing 
(low going) 
edge of this 
signal 
is used to latch 
the address 
informa- 
tion, 
which 
is valid 
on the address/data 
bus (ADO-AD7) 


at this 
time. 
into 
the 8282/8283 
latch 
Address 
lines 
A8 
through 
A 15 do not need to be latched 
because 
they re- 


main 
valid 
throughout 
the bus cycle. 
From T1 to T4 the 
10/M signal 
indicates 
a memory 
or I/O operation. 
At T2 
the address 
is removed 
from 
the address/data 
bus and 


the bus goes 
to a high 
impedance 
state. 
The read con- 
trol 
signal 
is also 
asserted 
at T2. The read (RD) signal 


causes 
the 
addressed 
device 
to 
enable 
its 
data 
bus 


drivers 
to the local 
bus. Some 
time 
later, 
valid 
data will 
be available 
on the 
bus and 
the addressed 
device 
will 
drive the READY line HIGH. When the processor 
returns 
the 
read 
signal 
to a HIGH 
level, 
the addressed 
device 
will 
again 
3-state 
its 
bus 
drivers. 
If 
a 
transceiver 
(8286/8287) 
is 
required 
to 
buffer 
the 
8088 
local 
bus, 


signals 
DT/R and DEN are provided 
by the 8088. 


A write 
cycle 
also begins 
with 
the assertion 
of ALE and 
the 
emission 
of the address. 
The 10/M signal 
is again 
asserted 
to indicate 
a memory 
or I/O write 
operation. 
In 
T2, 
immediately 
following 
the 
address 
emission, 
the 
processor 
emits 
the 
data 
to 
be 
written 
into 
the 
ad- 


dressed 
location. 
This 
data 
remains 
valid 
until 
at least 
the 
middle 
of T4. During 
T2, T3, and Tw, the processor 
asserts 
the write 
control 
signal. 
The write 
(WR) signal 


becomes 
active 
at the 
beginning 
of T2, as opposed 
to 
the read, which 
is delayed 
somewhat 
into T2 to provide 
time 
for the bus to float. 


The 
basic 
difference 
between 
the 
interrupt 
acknowl- 
edge 
cycle 
and 
a 
read 
cycle 
IS 
that 
the 
interrupt 
acknowledge 
(INTA) 
signal 
is asserted 
in place 
of the 
read 
(RD) signal 
and 
the 
address 
bus 
is floated. 
(See 
Figure 
7.) In the second 
of two successive 
INTA cycles, 


a byte of information 
is read from 
the data bus, as sup- 
plied 
by the interrupt 
system 
logic 
(i.e. 8259A priority 
in- 
terrupt 
controller). 
This 
byte 
identifies 
the source 
(type) 


of the 
interrupt. 
It is mUltiplied 
by four 
and 
used 
as a 
pointer 
into 
the 
interrupt 
vector 
lookup 
table, 
as de- 


scribed 
earlier. 


(See Figure 
8.) 


For medium 
complexity 
systems, 
the MN/MX 
plrl1s 
con- 


nected 
to GND and the 8288 bus controller 
is added 
to 


the 
system, 
as well 
as an 8282/8283 
latch 
for 
latching 
the 
system 
address, 
and 
an 8286/8287 
transceiver 
to 
allow 
for bus loading 
greater 
than the 8088 is capable 
of 


handling. 
Signals 
ALE, DEN, and DT/R are generated 
by 
the 8288 instead 
of the processor 
in this 
configuration, 


although 
their 
timing 
re(Tlains 
relatively 
the same. 
The 
8088 
status 
outputs 
(52', 
S1, and 
SO) provide 
type 
of 
cycle 
information 
and 
become 
8288 
inputs. 
This 
bus 


cycle 
information 
specifies 
read 
(code, 
data, 
or 
I/O), 


write 
(data 
or I/O), interrupt 
acknowledge, 
or software 
halt. 
The 
8288 
thus 
issues 
control 
signals 
specifying 
memory 
read 
or 
write, 
I/O read 
or 
write, 
or 
interrupt 
acknowledge. 
The 
8288 
provides 
two 
types 
of 
write 
strobes, 
normal 
and advanced, 
to be applied 
as required. 


The normal 
write 
strobes 
have data valid 
at the leading 
edge 
of 
write. 
The 
advanced 
write 
strobes 
have 
the 
same 
timing 
as read 
strobes, 
and 
hence, 
data 
is not 
valid 
at the leading 
edge of write. 
The 8286/8287 
trans- 


ceiver 
receives 
the 
usual 
T and 
OE 
inputs 
from 
the 
8288's 
DT/R and DEN outputs. 


The 
pointer 
into 
the 
interrupt 
vector 
table, 
which 
is 
passed 
during 
the second 
INTA cycle, 
can derive 
from 


an 8259A 
located 
on either 
the local 
bus or the system 


bus. 
If the master 
8289A 
priority 
interrupt 
controller 
is 
positioned 
on the 
local 
bus. 
a TTL gate 
is required 
to 


disable 
the 8286/8287 transceiver 
when reading 
from the 


master 
8259A 
during 
the 
interrupt 
acknowledge 
se- 


quence 
and software 
·'poll". 


The 8088 CPU is an 8-bit processor 
designed 
around 
the 
8086 
internal 
structure. 
Most 
internal 
functions 
of the 


8088 are identical 
to the equivalent 
8086 functions. 
The 
8088 handles 
the external 
bus 
the same 
way 
the 8086 
does 
with 
the 
distinction 
of 
handling 
only 
8 bits 
at a 
time. 
Sixteen-bit 
operands 
are fetched 
or written 
in two 
consecutive 
bus 
cycles. 
Both 
processors 
will 
appear 
identical 
to the software 
engineer, 
with 
the exception 
of 


execution 
time. 
The 
internal 
register 
structure 
is iden- 
tical 
and all instructions 
have the same 
end result. 
The 
differences 
between 
the 
8088 
and 
8086 
are 
outlined 


below. 
The engineer 
who 
is unfamiliar 
with 
the 8086 is 


referred 
to the 8086 Family 
User's 
Manual, 
Chapters 
2 


and 
4, 
for 
function 
description 
and 
instruction 
set 


information. 


Internally, 
there 
are three 
differences 
between 
the 8088 
and the 8086. All changes 
are related 
to the 8-bit bus in- 


terface. 


• 
The queue 
length 
is 4 bytes 
in the 8088, whereas 
the 
8086 
queue 
contains 
6 bytes, 
or 
three 
words. 
The 
queue was shortened 
to prevent 
overuse 
of the bus by 
the BIU 
when 
prefetching 
instructions. 
This 
was 
re- 


quired 
because 
of the 
additional 
time 
necessary 
to 
fetch 
instructions 
8 bits 
at a time. 


• To further optimize the queue, the prefetching algo- 
rithm was changed. The 8088 BIU will fetch a new in- 
struction to load into the queue each time there is a 1 
byte hole (space available) in the queue. The 8086 
waits until a 2-byte space is available . 


• The internal execution time of the instruction 
set is 


affected by the 8-bit interface. All 16-bit fetches and 
writes from/to memory take an additional four clock 
cycles. The CPU is also limited by the speed of in- 
struction 
fetches. This latter 
problem only occurs 


when a series of simple operations occur. When the 
more sophisticated 
instructions of the 8088 are being 


used, the queue has time to fill and the execution pro- 
ceeds as fast as the execution unit will allow. 


The hardware interface of the 8088 contains the major 
differences 
between the two CPUs. The pin assign- 


ments are nearly identical, however, with the following 
functional changes: 


• A8-A 15 - 
These pins are oniy address outputs on the 
8088. These address lines are latched internally and 
remain valid throughout 
a bus cycle 
in a manner 
similar to the 8085 upper address lines. 


aSl, aso 


8088 


$2, S1, so 


A19/S6-A16/S3 


ALE 


8288 
RDY 
8284 


READY 
8088 


• 
BHE has no meaning 
on the 8088 and has been elimi- 
nated. 


• 
SSO provides 
the 
SO status 
information 
in the 
mini- 


mum 
mode. This output 
occurs 
on pin 34 in minimum 


mode only. DT/A, 101M, and SSO provide 
the complete 
bus status 
in minimum 
mode. 


• 10iM has 
been 
inverted 
to 
be compatible 
with 
the 


MCS-85 
bus structure. 


• 
ALE 
is delayed 
by one 
clock 
cycle 
in the 
minimum 


mode 
when 
entering 
HALT, 
to allow 
the status 
to be 
latched 
with 
ALE. 


The 
following 
pin 
function 
descriptions 
are 
for 
8088 
systems 
in 
either 
minimum 
or 
maximum 
mode. 
The 
"local 
bus" 
in these 
descriptions 
is the 
direct 
multi- 


plexed 
bus 
interface 
connection 
to 
the 
8088 
(without 
regard 
to additional 
bus buffers). 


AD7 -ADO (Input/Output, 
3·State) 


These 
lines 
constitute 
the time 
multiplexed 
memoryllO 
address 
(T1) and 
data 
(T2, T3, Tw, and 
T4) bus. 
These 
lines 
are active 
HIGH and float 
to 3-state 
OFF during 
in- 


terrupt 
acknowledge 
and local 
bus "hold 
acknowledge" 


A15-A8 
(Output, 
3·State) 


These 
lines 
provide 
address 
bits 
8 through 
15 for 
the 
entire 
bus cycle 
(T1- T4). These 
lines 
do not 
have to be 
latched 
by ALE to remain 
valid. 
A15-A8 
are active 
HIGH 


and 
float 
to 3-state 
OFF 
during 
interrupt 
acknowledge 
and local 
bus "hold 
acknowledge". 


A19/S6, A18/S5, A17/S4, A16/S3 (Output, 
3·State) 


During 
T1, these 
are the 
four 
most 
significant 
address 
lines 
for 
memory 
operations. 
During 
1/0 
operations, 
these 
lines are LOW. During 
memory 
and 1/0 operations, 
status 
information 
is available 
on 
these 
lines 
during 
T2, T3, Tw, and T4. S6 is always 
low. The status 
of the 


interrupt 
enable 
flag bit (S5) is updated 
at the beginning 


of each 
clock 
cycle. 
S4 and S3 are encoded 
as follows: 


S4 
S3 
a (LOW) 
a 
a 
1 
1 (HIGH) 
a 
1 
1 
S6 is a (LOW) 


Alternate 
Data 
Stack 
Code or None 
Data 


This 
information 
indicates 
which 
segment 
register 
is 
presently 
being 
used 
for data accessing. 


These 
lines 
float 
to 3-state 
OFF during 
local 
bus "hold 


acknowledge" 


Read strobe 
indicates 
that the processor 
is performing 
a 
memory 
or 1/0 read cycle, 
depending 
on the state 
of the 


101M pin or S2. This signal 
is used to read devices 
which 


~ 


N 
~~ 
Sf.,; 
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reside 
on the 8088 local 
bus. 
Rlftj>9~1fu4ive 
uring 
T2. T3 and Tw of any read cycle, 
and ($~aa.r92. 
- 
main 
HIGH 
in T2 until 
the 8088 local 
bus"·f!I~tHq.at 
~ 


This signal 
floats 
to 3-state 
OFF in "hold 
aCk~c>,wf;d'Q:e;;, 'Ar 
C'1j 
~/O 
~ 
ql';!)(),'" 


READY (Input) 


READY 
is the 
acknowledgement 
from 
the 
addressed 
memory 
or I/O device 
that it will complete 
the data trans- 
fer. The RDY signal 
from 
memory 
or I/O is synchronized 
by the 8284 clock 
generator 
to form 
READY. This 
signal 


IS active 
HIGH. 


Interrupt 
request 
is 
a level 
triggered 
input 
which 
is 
sampled 
during 
the last clock 
cycle 
of each 
instruction 
to determine 
if the processor 
should 
enter 
into an inter- 
rupt acknowledge 
operation. 
A subroutine 
is vectored 
to 
via an interrupt 
vector 
lookup 
table 
located 
in system 
memory. 
It can be internally 
masked 
by software 
reset- 


ting 
the interrupt 
enable 
bit. INTR is internally 
synchro- 
nized. 
This 
signal 
is active 
HIGH. 


TEST (Input) 


The TEST 
input 
is examined 
by the 
"wait 
for 
test" 
in- 
struction. 
If 
the 
TEST 
input 
is 
lOW, 
execution 
con- 
tinues, 
otherwise 
the processor 
waits 
in an "idle" 
state. 


This 
input 
is synchronized 
internally 
during 
each 
clock 
cycle 
on the leading 
edge of ClK. 


Non-maskable 
interrupt 
is an edge triggered 
input 
which 
causes 
a type 2 interrupt. 
A subroutine 
is vectored 
to via 
an interrupt 
vector 
lookup 
table 
located 
in system 
mem- 
ory. NMI is not maskable 
internally 
by software. 
A trans- 


ition 
from 
a lOW 
to HIGH 
initiates 
the 
interrupt 
at the 
end 
of 
the 
current 
instruction. 
This 
input 
is internally 
synchronized. 


RESET causes 
the 
processor 
to immediately 
terminate 
its present 
activity. 
The signal 
must 
be active 
HIGH 
for 
at 
least 
four 
clock 
cycles. 
It 
restarts 
execution, 
as 
described 
in 
the 
instruction 
set 
description, 
when 


RESET returns 
lOW. 
RESET is internally 
synchronized. 


The clock 
provides 
the 
basic 
timing 
for 
the 
processor 
and 
bus 
controller. 
It is asymmetric 
with 
a 33% 
duty 
cycle 
to provide 
optimized 
internal 
timing. 


Vcc 


Vcc is the + 5V ± 10% 
power 
supply 
pin. 


The following 
pin function 
descriptions 
are for the 8088 
minimum 
mode 
(i.e., MN/MX = Vcc). 
Only 
the 
pin func- 
tions 
which 
are unique 
to minimum 
mode are described; 
all other 
pin functions 
are as described 
above. 


loiM (Output, 3·State) 


This 
status 
line 
is an inverted 
maximum 
mode 
S2. It is 
used 
to distinguish 
a memory 
access 
from 
an I/O ac- 
cess. 
10iM becomes 
valid 
in 
the 
T4 
preceding 
a bus 
cycle 
and 
remains 
valid 
until 
the 
final 
T4 of the 
cycle 
(I/O = HIGH, 
M = LOW) 
10iM floats 
to 
3-state 
OFF 
in 
local 
bus "hold 
acknowledge" 


Write 
strobe 
indicates 
that 
the processor 
is performing 
a write 
memory 
or write 
I/O cycle, 
depending 
on 
the 
state 
of the 10iM signal. 
WR is active 
for T2, 13, and Tw 
of any write 
cycle. 
It is active 
LOW, and floats 
to 3-state 
OFF 
in local 
bus "hold 
acknowledge". 


INTA (Output, 3·State) 


INTA is used as a read strobe 
for interrupt 
acknowledge 
cycles. 
It is active 
LOW during 
T2, 13, and Tw of each in- 
terrupt 
acknowledge 
cycle.INTA 
floats 
to 3-state 
OFF in 


"hold 
acknowledge" 


ALE (Output) 


Address 
latch 
enable 
(ALE) is provided 
by the processor 
to latch 
the address 
into 
the 8282/8283 
address 
latch. 
It 
is a HIGH 
pulse 
active 
during 
clock 
low of T1 of any bus 
cycle. 
Note 
that 
ALE is never floated 


Data 
transmit/receive 
is needed 
in a minimum 
system 


that 
desires 
to use an 8286/8287 
data bus transceiver. 
It 
is used to control 
the direction 
of data flow 
through 
the 
transceiver. 
Logically, 
DTiR 
is equivalent 
to Sl 
in the 
maximum 
mode, 
and its timing 
is the same 
as for 10iM 
(T = HIGH, 
R = LOW). This signal 
floats 
to 3-state 
OFF in 


local 
"hold 
acknowledge". 


Data 
enable 
is 
provided 
as 
an 
output 
enable 
for 
the 
8286/8287 
in a minimum 
system 
which 
uses 
the trans- 
ceiver. 
DEN is active 
LOW during 
each 
memory 
and I/O 


access, 
and for INTA cycles. 
For a read or INTA cycle, 
it 


is active 
from 
the 
middle 
of T2 until 
the 
middle 
of T4, 
while 
for a write 
cycle, 
it is active 
from 
the beginning 
of 
T2 until 
the middle 
of T4. DEN floats 
to 3-state 
OFF dur- 


ing local 
bus "hold 
acknowledge" 


HOLD (Input), HLDA (Output) 


HOLD 
indicates 
that 
another 
master 
is 
requesting 
a 
local 
bus 
"hold". 
To be acknowledged, 
HOLD 
must 
be 
active 
HIGH. 
The 
processor 
receiving 
the 
"hold" 
re- 


quest 
will 
issue 
HLDA 
(HIGH) 
as an acknowledgement, 
in 
the 
middle 
of 
T4 or 
TI. Simultaneous 
with 
the 
is- 


J) 


t 
~J'!::" 


haqvlic-~. Q~~ 


suance 
of H LDA, 
the 
processor'WIiJ,t~r· 
e/. 
~bus 
and control 
lines. 
After 
HOLD is deteC't'l;l,~a&.being 
gw, 


the 
processor 
lowers 
HLDA, 
and 
when'tI;W 
pro,CBS-l'O A 


needs 
to run another 
cycle, 
it will 
again 
dr1ve'ot~elocal 
"'.A 


bus and control 
lines. 
!. 
Q/!Q 
""T' 
•.••• 
$?9 
"1-s r 


SSO 
.• 
0"" 
•• 


This 
status 
line is logically 
equivalent 
to SO in the max- 
imum 
mode. 
The 
combination 
of SSO, 10iM and 
DTIR 
allows 
the system 
to completely 
decode 
the current 
bus 
cycle 
status. 


101M 
DT/R 
SSO 


1 (HIGH) 
a 
a 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 


1 
a 
1 
Read I/O port 


1 
a 
Write 
I/O port 
1 
1 
1 
Halt 
a (LOW) 
a 
a 
Code 
access 
a 
a 
1 
Read memory 


a 
1 
a 
Write 
memory 
a 
1 
1 
Passive 


The following 
pin function 
descriptions 
are for the 8088, 


8228 
system 
in 
maximum 
mode 
(ie, 
MN/MX = GND. 
Only 
the 
pin 
functions 
which 
are unique 
to 
maximum 


mode 
are 
described; 
all 
other 
pin 
functions 
are 
as 
described 
above. 


S2 
S1 
SO 


a (LOW) 
a 
a 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 


a 
a 
1 
Read I/O port 
a 
1 
a 
Write 
I/O port 


a 
1 
1 
Halt 


1 (HIGH) 
a 
a 
Code 
access 


1 
a 
a 
Read memory 


1 
1 
a 
Write 
memory 


1 
1 
1 
Passive 


Status 
is active 
during 
clock 
high of T4, T1, and T2, and 


is returned 
to the passive 
state 
(1,1,1) during 
T3 or dur- 
ing Tw when 
READY 
is HIGH. 
This status 
is used 
by the 
8288 
bus controller 
to generate 
all memory 
and 
I/O ac- 
cess 
control 
signals. 
Any change 
by S2, Sl, 
or SO during 


T4 is used 
to indicate 
the beginning 
of a bus cycle, 
and 


the 
return 
to the passive 
state 
in T3 or Tw is used to in- 
dicate 
the end of a bus cycle. 


These 
signals 
float 
to 
3-state 
OFF 
during 
"hold 
acknowledge". 
During 
the first 
clock 
cycle 
after 
RESET 
becomes 
active, 
these 
signals 
are active 
HIGH. 
After 
this 
first 
clock, 
they 
float 
to 3-state 
OFF. 


RQ/GTO, RQ/GT1 (Input/Output) 


The 
request/grant 
pins 
are 
used 
by 
other 
local 
bus 


masters 
to force 
the processor 
to release 
the 
local 
bus 
at the end of the processor's 
current 
bus cycle. 
Each pin 


is bidirectional 
with 
RQIGTO 
having 
higher 
priority 
than 
RQIGT1. 
RQ/GT 
has an internal 
pull·up 
resistor, 
so may 
be left 
unconnected. 
The 
request/grant 
sequence 
IS as 


follows 
(See 
Figure 
6): 


1. A 
pulse 
of 
one 
CLK 
wide 
from 
another 
local 
bus 
master 
indicates 
a local 
bus 
request 
("hold") 
to the 
8088 
(pulse 
1). 


2. 
During 
the 
CPU's 
next 
T4 or TI, a pulse 
one 
clock 


wide 
from 
the 8088 to the requesting 
master 
(pulse 
2), 
indicates 
that 
the 
8088 
has allowed 
the 
local 
bus 
to 
float 
and 
that 
it will 
enter 
the 
"hold 
acknowledge" 
state 
at the next 
CLK. 
The CPU's 
bus interface 
unit 
is 
disconnected 
logically 
from 
the 
local 
bus 
during 


"hold 
acknowledge" 


3. 
A pulse 
one CLK 
wide 
from 
the requesting 
master 
in- 


dicates 
to the 
8088 (pulse 
3) that 
the 
"hold" 
request 
is about 
to 
end 
and 
that 
the 
8088 
can 
reclaim 
the 
local 
bus 
at the 
next 
CLK. 
The CPU 
then 
enters 
T4. 


Each 
master-master 
exchange 
of the 
local 
bus 
is a se- 


quence 
of 
three 
pulses. 
There 
must 
be 
one 
idle 
CLK 
cycle 
after 
each 
bus 
exchange. 
Pulses 
are active 
LOW. 


8088 
icJ,)~ 
. 


/)$(' "c$..t 
.,; 


--- 
1/J;B( . !>is 


LOCK (Output, 3·State) 
r1f.'1,!?J's"0/ 


The 
LOCK 
output 
indicates 
that 
oth~/fosls'ieJl1 
bUS' 


masters 
are not 
to gain 
control 
of the 
system 
bUsSwnj,le 
.~ 


LOCK 
is active 
(LOW). 
The 
LOCK 
signal 
.is activate-d 
~~ I,>,,, ~y 


the 
"LOCK" 
prefix 
Instruction 
and 
remains 
active 
unttP" 
'" 


the completion 
of the next 
instruction. 
This 
signal 
is ac- 


tive 
LOW, 
and 
floats 
to 
3-state 
off 
in 
"hold 
acknowl· 
edge" 


aS1, aso (Output) 


QS1 and QSO provide 
status 
to allow 
external 
tracking 
of 
the 
internal 
8088 
instruction 
queue. 


o (LOW) 
o 
1 (HIGH) 


1 


No operation 
First 
byte of opcode 
from 
queue 


Empty 
the 
queue 


SUbsequent 
byte 
from 
queue 


The 
queue 
status 
is valid 
during 
the 
CLK 
cycle 
after 
which 
the 
queue 
operation 
is performed. 


PIN 34 (Output) 


Pin 34 is always 
high 
in the 
maximum 
mode. 


Ambient 
Temperature 
Under 
Bias. 
. ..... 
O"C to 70"C 
Storage 
Temperature. 
. 
. 
- 65"C 
to + 150"C 
Voltage 
on Any 
Pin with 
Respect 
to Ground. 


Power 
Dissipation. 


. - 0.3 to + 7V 


. 
2.5 Watt 


-- 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test 
Conditions 


V1L 
Input 
Low 
Voltage 
- 0.5 
+ 0.8 
V 


V1H 
Input 
High 
Voltage 
2.0 
Vee+0.5 
V 


VOL 
Output 
Low 
Voltage 
0.45 
V 
IOL = 
2.0 mA 


VOH 
Output 
High 
Voltage 
2.4 
V 
IOH = 
400 fJA 


Ice 
Power 
Supply 
Current 
340 
mA 


III 
Input 
Leakage 
Current 
±10 
fJA 
V1N = 
Vee 


ILO 
Output 
Leakage 
Current 
± 10 
fJA 
0.45V 
.; VOUT .; Vee 
._----- 
- --- 
--- 


veL 
Clock 
Input 
Low 
Voltage 
- 0.5 
+ 0.6 
V 


VeH 
Clock 
Input 
High 
Voltage 
39 
Vee+ 
1.0 
V 


Capacitance 
of Input 
Buffer 


C1N 
(All 
input 
except 
10 
pF 
fc = 
1 MHz 


ADO-AD] 
RQ/GT) 


CIO 
Capacitance 
of I/O Buffer 
20 
pF 
fc = 
1 MHz 
(ADo-AD] 
RQ/GT) 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test Conditions 


TCLCL 
CLK Cycle 
Period 
200 
500 
ns 


TCLCH 
eLK 
Low TIme 
(2IJTCLCL)-15 
ns 


TCHCL 
CLK High Time 
I'IJTCLCL)+ 
2 
ns 


TCH1CH2 
elK Rise Time 
10 
ns 
From 1.0V to 3.5V 


TCL2CL1 
CLK Fall Time 
10 
ns 
From 3.5V to 1.0V 


TDVCL 
Data In Setup Time 
30 
ns 


TCLDX 
Data In Hold Time 
10 
ns 


TR1VCL 
RDY Setup 
Time 
Into 8284 (See Notes 
1,2) 
35 
ns 


TCLR1X 
RDY Hold Time 
Into 8284 ISee Notes 
1, 2) 
0 
ns 


TRYHCH 
READY Setup Time 
Into 
8088 
(2IJTCLCL)-15 
ns 


TCHRYX 
READY Hold Time 
Into 8088 
30 
ns 


TRYLCL 
READY InactIve to eLK (See Note 3) 
-8 
ns 


THVCH 
HOLD Setup 
Time 
35 
ns 


TINVCH 
INTR. NMI. TEST Setup 
Time 
(See Note 
2) 
30 
ns 


, 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test Conditions 


TCLAV 
Address Valid Delay 
15 
110 
ns 
._- 


TCLAX 
Address Hold Time 
10 
ns 
- 


TCLAZ 
Address Float Delay 
TCLAX 
80 
ns 
----- 


TLHLL 
ALE Width 
TCLCH-20 
ns 


TCLLH 
ALE Active Delay 
80 
ns 
------ 


TCHLL 
ALE Inactive 
Delay 
85 
ns 
----~- 
_._---- 


TLLAX 
Address Hold Time 10 ALE Inactive 
TCHCL-10 
ns 


TCLDV 
Data Valid Delay 
10 
110 
ns 
CL = 20·100 pF for 
-- 
ail 8088 Outputs 
TCHDX 
Data Hold T-lme 
10 
ns 
-- 
in addition 
to 


TWHDX 
Data Hold Time After WR 
TCLCH-30 
ns 
internal loads 


TCVCTV 
Control 
Active Delay 1 
10 
110 
ns -- 


TCHCTV 
Control Active Delay 2 
10 
110 
ns 


TCVCTX 
Control 
Inactive Delay 
10 
110 
ns 


TAZRL 
Address Float to READ Active 
0 
ns 


TCLRL 
~D Active Delay 
10 
165 
ns 


TCLRH 
AD Inactive Delay 
10 
150 
ns 
------ 


TRHAV 
AD Inactive 10Next Address Active 
TCLCL-45 
ns 


TCLHAV 
HLDA Valid 
Delay 
10 
160 
ns 


TRLRH 
RD Width 
2TCLCL-75 
ns 


TWLWH 
WR Width 
2TCLCL-60 
ns 


TAVAL 
Address Valid to ALE Lo.••.•• 
TCLCH-60 
ns 


NOTES: 
1. Signal at 8284 shown for reference 
only. 
2. Setup requirement 
for asynchronous 
signal only to guarantee 
recognition 
at next elK. 
3. Applies 
only to T2 state (8 ns into T3 state). 


READ 
CYCLE 


(NOTE 
1) 


(WR. 
INTA = VOH) 


INTA CYCLE 


NOTES 
1.3 


(RD, WR = VOH) 


TCVCTX- 


I-TDVCL- 


POINTER 


SOFTWARE 
HALT 
- 
(DEN = 


VOL;RD.WR,tNTA 
Df/R = VOH: 
ACT _ ADO 


NOTES: 
1. ALL 
SIGNALS 
SWITCH 
BETWEEN 
VOH 
AND 
VOl UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
SPECIFIEO. 


2. 
ROY IS SAMPLED 
NEAR 
THE 
END 
OF T2. 13. Tw 
TO DETERMINE 
IF Tw 
MACHINES 
STATES 
ARE 
TO BE INSERTED. 


3. TWO 
INTA 
CYCLES 
RUN 
BACK·fO·BACK. 
THE 
8088 
LOCAL 
ADDRJDATA 
BUS 
IS FLOATING 
DURING 
BOTH 
INTA 
CYCLES. 
CONTROL 
SIGNALS 


ARE 
SHOWN 
FOR THE 
SECOND 
INTA 
CYCLE. 


4. 
SIGNALS 
AT 8284 ARE 
SHOWN 
FOR 
REFERENCE 
ONLY. 


S. ALL 
TIMING 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE 
MADE 
AT 1.5V UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
NOTED. 


8088 
MAX 
MODE 
SYSTEM 
(USING 
8288 
BUS CONTROLLER) 


TIMING 
REQUIREMENTS 


'-I>.- 
s/)~ 


Symbol 
Parameter 
F 


Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test condfi(O!l~j':iC'b 


TClCl 
elK Cycle Period 
200 
500 
ns 
'''''9 
-- 


TClCH 
eLK 
Low Time 
(2hTClCll-15 
ns 


TCHCl 
elK High Time 
('hTClCl)+ 
2 
ns 


TCH1CH2 
eLK Rise Time 
10 
ns 
From 1,OV to 3.5V 


TCl2Cll 
elK Fall Time 
10 
ns 
From 3,5V to 1,OV 


TDVCl 
Data In Setup 
Time 
30 
ns 


TClDX 
Data In Hold Time 
10 
ns 


TR1VCl 
ROY Setup 
Time 
into 8284 (See Notes 
1, 2) 
35 
ns 


TClR1X 
ROY Hold Time into 8284 (See Noles 
1, 2) 
0 
ns 


TRYHCH 
READY Setup 
Time 
Into 8088 
(2hTClCll-15 
ns 


TCHRYX 
READY 
Hold Time Into 8088 
30 
ns 


TRYlCl 
READY 
Inactive 
10 elK 
(See Note 4) 
-8 
ns 


TINVCH 
Setup Time for Recognition 
(INTR, NMI. TESn 
(See Note 2) 
30 
ns 


TGVCH 
RQ/GT 
Setup Time 
30 
ns 


TCHGX 
I 
RQ Hold Time into 8086 
40 
ns J 


TIMING 
RESPONSES 


i- 
Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test Conditions 


TClMl 
Command Active Delay (See Note 1) 
10 
35 
ns 


TClMH 
Command 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 1) 
10 
35 
ns 
-- 


TRYHSH 
READY Active 
to Status 
Passive (See Note 3) 
110 
ns 
- 


TCHSV 
Status Active 
Delay 
10 
110 
ns 


TClSH 
Status Inactive 
Delay 
10 
130 
ns 


TClAV 
Address Valid Delay 
15 
110 
ns 


TClAX 
Address 
Hold Time 
10 
ns 


TClAZ 
Address 
Float Delay 
TClAX 
80 
ns 


TSVlH 
Status Valid to ALE High (See Note 1) 
15 
ns 


TSVMCH 
Status 
Valid 
to MCE High 
(See Note 
1) 
15 
ns 


TCllH 
ClK 
low 
to ALE Valid 
(See Note 
1) 
15 
ns 


TClMCH 
ClK 
low 
to MCE High (See Nole 
1) 
15 
ns 


TCHll 
ALE Inactive Delay (See Note 1) 
15 
ns 
Cl = 20,100 pF for 


TClMCl 
MCE Inactive Delay (See Note 1) 
15 
ns 
all 8088 Outputs 
in addition 
to 
TClDV 
Data Valid Delay 
15 
110 
ns 
internal 
loads 


TCHDX 
Data Hold Time 
10 
ns 


TCVNV 
Control 
Active 
Delay (See Note 1) 
5 
45 
ns 


TCVNX 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 1) 
10 
45 
ns 


TAZRl 
Address 
Float to Read Active 
0 
ns 


TClRl 
RD Active Delay 
10 
165 
ns 
-- 


TClRH 
RD Inactive 
Delay 
10 
150 
ns 


TRHAV 
RD Inactive to Next Address Active 
TClCl-45 
ns 


TCHDTl 
Direction 
Control 
Active 
Delay (See Note 1) 
50 
ns 


TCHDTH 
Direction 
Control Inactive Delay (See Note 1) 
30 
ns 


TClGl 
GT Active Delay 
110 
ns 


TClGH 
GT Inactive 
Delay 
85 
ns 


TRlRH 
RD Width 
2TClCl-75 
ns 
------, 
NOTES: 
1, Signal at 8284 or 8288 shown for reference only. 
2, Setup requirement 
for asynchronous 
signal only to guarantee 
recognition 
at next ClK. 
3, Applies 
only to T3 and wait states. 


4, Applies 
only to T2 state (8 ns into T3 state) 


1 


ALE 
(8288 
OUTPUT) 


SEE 
NOTE 
5 


RDY (8284 INPUT) 
..",""""~"I 


TCVNX-I 


\------- 
\\._----- 


NOTES: 
1. ALL 
SIGNALS 
SWITCH 
BETWEEN 
VOH AND 
VOL UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 


SPECIFIED. 


2. ROY IS SAMPLED 
NEAR THE END OF 12. 13. Tw TO DETERMINE 
IF Tw 
MACHINES 
STATES ARE TO BE INSERTED. 


3. CASCADE 
ADDRESS 
IS VALID 
BETWEEN 
FIRST 
AND 
SECOND 
INTA 


CYCLES. 
4. TWO INTA CYCLES 
RUN BACK·lO·BACK. 
THE 8088 LOCAL 
ADOR/DATA 


8US 
IS 
FLOATING 
DURING 
BOTH 
INTA 
CYCLES. 
CONTROL 
FOR 


POINTER ADDRESS 
IS SHOWN 
FOR SECOND 
INTA CYCLE. 


5. SIGNALS 
AT 8284 OR 8288 ARE SHOWN 
FOR REFERENCE 
ONLY. 


6. THE ISSUANCE OF THE 8288 COMMAND 
AND CONTROL SIGNALS 
l~. 
MWTe, mwc.~,~.~. 
rnn 
AND DEN) LAGS THE 


ACTIVE 
HIGH 8288 CEN. 


7. ALL TIMING 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE MADE AT 1.5V UNLESS OTHERWISE 


NOTED. 


8. STATUS INACTIVE 
IN STATE JUST PRIOR TO 14. 


C"~ 


I 
-I 1- TlNVCH 
1m 
0010 1) 


I"'''':==X 
:: 


-OClKC)'cle-1 
I 
L~ 


-..TCLGL 


1 


_ 


PULSE 
2 
80880T 


A,tI$e-Al&1S3 
'-----------------> 
A1s-At 


AD1-AOO 
S"2, S";, SO 
••,""'"'-----------------> 


:C= 
{]~V 


COPRO;~:~-SS-O-R-----k 


" 
"r', 
C" O<C"-. 


CL~~~ 


_I 
_THVCH 


HO'O~ 


8086/8088 
INSTRUCTION 
SET SUMMARY 


MOV 
MovI: 
76 
S.4 
3 'I I 0 
7 6 ~ .4 3 2 I 0 
165.4 
J 2 1 0 
765.4 
J 'l 1 0 


Regl51tt1memory 
10 ham 
register 
1100010" 
w I moO 
reg 
~ 


Immecllate 
to Itglster 
memory 
11 
1 000 
1 1 w I mod 0 0 0 
' 
m 
I 


Immedl,)te 
10 r~glslel 
1101 
1 W 
feg 
I 
Oald 
I 


Memory 
10 accumulator 
~O 
0 
w I 
add,low 
I 


Accumulal0' 
to 
memory 
LiOOiO' 
000 
1 w I 
~OClI law 
I 


Reg,s!!r 
m~moq 
to seQmenl 
register L::i:ii:Il 
1 1 0 I mOd 0 leg 
f:m 
I 


Segmentrt'gISterlo,eg,sler 
memory 
~O 
ImOdO~ 


Regls!er 
memory 


Register 


Segmenlreglsler 


Rtglslef.memOfy 


Reg,ste' 


Segment register 


IH"lnpul 
from 


Fuell 
POll 


Vallilbieporl 


VarlOiDle 
porI 


JUT 
Translate byte to Al 


lU'load 
EA!o register 


LOS 
load 
pOinter 
to 
OS 


LEI·loaOpo'"'erloES 


LANf.load 
AH 
With 
lIags 


UHf 
Store 
AH InlO lloi1gs 


P'UIHf:Push 
!lags 


rDP'f·Popllalls 


11000' 
1 1 1 ImooD 
0 0 
m I 


101011 
rrg 


looorrg 
111 


1100001 
1 W Imoll 
rr; 
r,m 
I 
~~ 


11 
1 100 
1 Ow 
I 
t:ii:iiiiiiJ 


11 
1 1001 
1 w I 


.1110111 
.•••. 


111010111 
I 


110001101 
Imoo 
rt9 
f m I 


111000101 
Imoo 
rr;iiJ 


111000100 
Imoo 
rr9 
r'm 
I 


110011111 
I 


110011110 
I 


10011100 


Reg Imemory 
WIth reglsler 
to tllher 
0 0 0 0 DOll.... 
moo 
'r9 
r m 


ImmrOlate 
10 reglsler 
..memory 
100000 
S w 
mOll 00 
(I 
r m 


AOC 
Add 
wllh 
urry 


Reo fmemorywllhreglsler 
toe,lher 


Immeolale 
to register 
memory 


Immeolateto 
ilccumulilto· 


Reglster/memory 


RegIster 


WASCliaOll.lSltoraOO 


Olio-DeCimal 
aOJust lor add 


Reo Imemory 
afld register 
to ell her 


Immediate 
tlom 
reglster/memOly 


Immeotate 
1I0maccumutator 


Rt9 Imemo,y 
and rl!'Qlste, 10 either 


Imm.dlale 
110m rl!'Qlslerimemory 


Immediate 
hom 
accumulato' 


"" 
~I 


dala 
if w 
1 I 
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Al 
" 8-bi1 accumulator 
AX -:::16-bll 
accumulator 


CX " Count 
register 


OS " Data 
segment 


ES " Extra 
segment 


Above/below 
refers 
to unsigned 
value 
Greater" 
more 
POSitive. 


less:: 
less 
positive 
(more 
negative) 
signed 
values 
Ifd" 
11hen"to"reg;lfd" 
Othtn"!rom"reg 


ifw" 
lthenwordlnstrutlIOn;lfw"OlhenbvtemstrutlIOn 


It mod" 
11 then 
rim 
IS treated 
as a REG field 


it mod:: 
00 then 
DtSP " 0·. dlsp-low 
and dlsp·hlgh 
are absent 


if mod" 
01 then 
DISP " d,sp·low 
sign-extended 
to 
16-blts. 
dlSp·hlgh 
IS absent 


jf mod:: 
10 then 
DISP "dtsp-hlgh 
dlsp-low 


if rim· 
000 then 
EA • IBX) • 1511• OlsP 


if rim· 
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if rim· 
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if rim· 
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if rim· 
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if ,1m· 101 then 
EA • (01) • OIsP 


if ,1m· 
110 then 
EA • (BP) .0IsP· 


if ,1m' 
111 then 
EA • (BX) • OlsP 


DISP follows 
2nd byte 
of instruction 
(before 
Oata II required) 


II s w = 01 then 
16 bits 01 Immediate 
dala 
lorm 
the operand 


II s w = 11 then 
an Immediate 
data 
byte 
IS sign 
extended 
10 


lorm 
the 
16-blt 
operand 


II v = 0 Ihen 
. ·count" 
= t. 
11 v = 1 then 
··counl"· 
In (Cll 


x = don't 
care 


1 IS used 
lor 
stung 
primitives 
lor comparison 
With l.F 
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8089 


8/16·BIT HMOS I/O PROCESSOR 


• High Speed DMA capabilities including 


I/O to memory, memory to I/O, memory 
to memory and I/O to I/O 


• MCS.SO™, MCS·S5™, MCS·S6™ and 


SOSScompatible, 
removes I/O 


overhead 


• Allows 
mixed 
interface 
of 
S/16·bit 


peripherals, to S/16·bit processor busses 


• 1 Mbyte addressability 


• Memory based communication 
with 


CPU 


• Supports LOCAL or REMOTE I/O 


processing 


• Flexible, intelligent 
DMA functions 


including Translation, Search, Word 
Assembly/Disassembly 


• MULTIBUS™ compatible system 


interface 


The Intel'" 8089 is a revolutionary concept in microprocessor 
input/output 
processing. Packaged in a 40-pin DIP 
package, the 8089 is a high performance processor implemented in N-channel, depletion load silicon gate technology 
(HMOS).The 8089's instruction set and capabilities are optimized for high speed, flexible and efficient I/O handling. It 
allows easy interface of Intel's 16·bit 8086 and 8·bit 8088 microprocessors with 8/16·bit peripherals. In the REMOTE 
mode, the 8089 bus is user definable allowing it to be compatible with any 8/16·bit Intel microprocessor, interfacing 
easily to the Intel multiprocessor system bus standard MULTIBUSTM. 


The 8089 performs the function of an intelligent DMA controller for the Intel MCS-86 family and with its processing 
power, can remove I/O overhead from the 8086 or 8088. It may operate completely in parallel with a CPU, giving 
dramatically improved performance in I/O intensive applications. The 8089 provides two I/O channels, each supporting 
a transfer rate up to 1.25mbyte/sec at the standard clock frequency of 5 MHz. Memory based communication between 
the lOP and CPU enhances system flexibility 
and encourages software modularity, yielding more reliable, easier to 
develop systems. 


DMA 
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DMA 
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DMA 
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DMA 


TERMINATE 
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Al61S3 
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STATUS 


A1OJD10 
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A9/09 
7 
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ABIDe 
EXT 
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A71D7 


AS/OS 


A4ID4 


A2/D2 
51 


A1IDl 


AO/OO 


SINTR·' 
" 
SINTR·2 


eLK 


The 8089 lOP has been designed to remove I/O proces· 
sing, control and high speed transfers from the central 
processing unit. Its major capabilities include that of in· 
itializing 
and maintaining 
peripheral components and 


supporting 
versatile DMA. This DMA function 
boasts 


flexible termination conditions (such as external termi· 
nate, mask compare, single transfer and byte count ex· 
pired). The DMA function of the 8089 lOP uses a two cy· 
cle 
approach 
where the 
information 
actually 
flows 


through the 8089 lOP. This approach to DMA vastly sim· 
plifies the bus timings and enhances compatibility 
with 
memory and peripherals, in addition to allowing opera· 
tions to be performed on the data as it is transferred. 
Operations can include such constructs 
as translate, 
where the 8089 automatically vectors through a lookup 
table and mask compare, both on the "fly". 


The 8089 is functionally 
compatible with Intel's 8086, 
8088 family. 
It supports 
any combination 
of 8/16·bit 
busses. In the REMOTE mode it can be used to comple· 
ment other Intel processor families. Hardware and com· 
munication architecture are designed to provide simple 
mechanisms for system upgrade. 


The only direct communication 
between the lOP and 
CPU is handled by the Channel Attention and Interrupt 
lines. Status 
information, 
parameters and task 
pro· 
grams are passed via blocks of shared memory, simpli· 
fying hardware interface and encouraging structured 
programming. 


The 8089 can be used in applications such as file and 
buffer management in hard disk or floppy disk control. It 
can also provide for soft error recovery routines and 


.v. 


/)ar~'~. t:" 
" 


scan control. CRT control, such a"Se~y'YsQr' t:1!l',CiI"ad 
auto scrolling, 
is simplified 
with the 48Q(\f!JS!l90Qa81 


control, communication 
control and general'if/J;l6'aYEl)Ust~.A 


a few of the typical applications for the 8089. 
'~Ctlo ('I,i:-"I "'Tt.. 


CI,i/!Ill.'O/'t, 
r 


Remote and Local Modes 
~ 


Shown in Figure 3 is the 8089 configured in a LOCAL 
mode. The 8086 (or 8088) is used in its maximum mode 
configuration. 
The 8089 and 8086 reside on the same 


local bus, sharing the same set of system 
buffers. 


Peripherals 
located 
on the system 
bus can be ad· 
dressed 
by either 
the 8086 or the 8089. The 8089 


requests the use of the LOCAL bus by means of the 
RQ/GT line. This performs a similar function to that of 
HOLD and HLDA on the Intel 8085A, 8080A and 8086 
minimum mode, but is implemented on one physical 
line. When the 8086 relinquishes the system bus, the 
8089 uses the same bus control, latches and transceiver 
components 
to generate the system address, control 
and data lines. This mode allows a more economical 
system configuration 
at the expense of reduced CPU 
thruput due to lOP bus utilization. 


A typical REMOTEconfiguration is shown in Figure 4. In 
this mode, the lOP's bus is physically separated from 
the system bus by means of system buffers/latches. The 
lOP maintains Its own local bus and can operate out of 
local or system memory. The system bus interface con· 
tains the following components: 


• Up to three 8282 buffer/latches to latch the address to 


the system bus 


• Up to two 8286 devices bidirectionally 
buffer 
the 


system data bus 


ROIG'T 


RESET 
READY 


eLK 


so 
'"" 
8089 
B'RE 


lOP 


----------------------------,,':"""'-:.,,:- 
...•0':'7"C....----- 


the lOP which channel is being ad(J$liJised.G'0'7'm 
ica- 
tion from the lOP to the processor can ae,j?erforme(f 
similar manner via a system interrupt (SlrIlT1'l{:2);jf 
t er.A 


CPU has enabled interrupts for this purpose.".&~!WIil;:-""~Il- 
ally, the 8089 can store messages in memory regardtJ1~"'ol) r 
its status and the status of any peripherals. This comY" 
So",,, 


munication 
mechanism is supported by a hierarchial 
data structure to provide a maximum amount of flexi- 
bility of memory use with the added capability of handl- 
ing multiple lOP's. 


• An 8288 bus controller supplies the control signals 


necessary for buffer operation 
as well as MRDC 


(Memory Read)and MWTC (Memory Write) signals. 


• An 8289 bus 
arbiter 
performs 
all 
the 
functions 


necessary to arbitrate the use of the system bus. This 
is used in place of the RQ/GT logic in the LOCAL 
mode. This arbiter decodes type of cycle information 
from the 8089 status lines to determine if the lOP 
desires to perform a transfer over the "common" 
or 


system bus. 


The peripheral devices P1and P2are supported on their 
own data and address bus. The 8089communicates with 
the peripherals without affecting system bus operation. 
Optional buffers niay be used on the local bus when 
capacitive loading conditions so dictate. I/O programs 
and RAM buffers may also reside on the local bus to fur- 
ther reduce system bus utilization. 


Fundamentally, communication 
between the CPU and 
lOP is performed through messages prepared in shared 
memory. The CPU can cause the 8089 to execute a pro- 
gram by placing it in the 8089's memory space and/or 
directing the 8089's attention to it by asserting a hard- 
ware Channel Attention 
(CA) signal to the lOP, ac- 
tivating the proper I/O channel. The SEL Pin indicates to 


Illustrated in Figure 5 is an overview of the communica- 
tion data structure hierarchy that exists for the 8089 I/O 
processor. Upon the first CA from RESET,5 bytes of in- 
formation 
are read into the 8089 starting at location 
FFFF6 (FFFF6, 
FFFF8-FFFFB) 
where 
the 
type 
of 


system bus (16-bit or 8-bit) and pointers to the system 
configuration 
are obtained. This is the only fixed loca- 


tion the 8089 accesses. The remaining addresses are 
obtained via the data structure 
hierarchy. The 8089 


determines addresses in the same manner as does the 
8086; i.e., a 16-bit relocation pointer is offset left 4 bits 
and added to the 16-bit address offset, obtaining a 20-bit 
address. Once these 20-bit addresses are formed, they 
are stored as such, as all the 8089 address registers are 
20-bits long. After the system configuration 
pointer ad- 


dress is formed, the 8089 lOP accesses the system con- 
figuration block. 
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51 
BUS 


ARBITRATION 


so 
i'EN 


CPU 
SYSTEM 


BUS 


BUSY 
I 
ccw 


PB ADDRESS 


PB RELOCATION 


BUSY 
I 
CCW 


PB ADDRESS 
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ceNTROL 
BLOCK 
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• LOCK I 
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The System 
Configuration 
Block 
(SCB), used 
only 
dur- 


ing startup, 
points 
to the Control 
Block (CB) and provides 
lOP 
system 
configuration 
data 
via the sac 
byte. 
The 
sac 
byte 
initializes 
lOP 
1/0 
bus 
width 
to 
8/16, 
and 
defines 
one 
of 
two 
lOP 
RQ/GT 
operating 
modes. 
For 
RQ/GT mode 0, the lOP is typically 
initialized 
as SLAVE 


and 
has its 
RQ/GT 
line 
tied 
to a MASTER 
CPU (typical 


LOCAL 
configuration). 
In this 
mode, 
the CPU normally 
has control 
of the bus, grants 
control 
to the lOP as need- 


ed, and has the bus restored 
to it upon lOP task comple- 


tion 
(lOP 
request-CPU 
grant-lOP 
done). 
For 
RQ/GT 


mode 
1, useful 
only 
in remote 
mode 
between 
two lOPs, 
MASTER/SLAVE 
designation 
is used 
only 
to 
initialize 
bus control: 
from then on, each lOP requests 
and grants 
as the bus is needed 
(IOP1 request-IOP2 
grant-IOP2 
request-IOP1 
grant). 
Thus, 
each 
lOP retains 
bus con- 
trol 
until 
the 
other 
requests 
it. The 
completion 
of 
in- 


itialization 
is signalled 
by the 
lOP clearing 
the 
BUSY 
flag 
in the 
CB. This 
type 
of startup 
allows 
the 
user 
to 
have the startup 
pointers 
in ROM with 
the SCB in RAM. 


Allowing 
the SCB to be in RAM gives 
the user the flex- 


ibility 
of being 
able to initialize 
multiple 
lOPs. 


The Control 
Block 
furnishes 
bus control 
Initialization 
for 


the 
lOP operation 
(CCW or Channel 
Control 
Word) 
and 


provides 
pointers 
to 
the 
Parameter 
Block 
or 
"data" 
memory 
for both channels 
1 and 2. The CCW is retrieved 


and analyzed 
upon 
all CA's 
other 
than 
the 
first 
after 
a 
reset. 
The CCW 
byte 
is decoded 
to determine 
channel 


operation. 


The Parameter 
B/ock 
contains 
the address 
of the Task 
Block 
and acts as a messge 
center 
between 
the lOP and 


CPU. Parameters 
or variable 
information 
is passed 
from 


the CPU to its 
lOP in this 
block 
to customize 
the soft- 


ware 
interface 
to the 
peripheral 
device. 
It is also 
used 
for transferring 
data and status 
information 
between 
the 


lOP and CPU. 


The Task Block 
contains 
the instructions 
for the respec- 


tive channel. 
This 
block 
can reside 
on the 
local 
bus of 


o\I~ 


J>i1r" 
fI:!::" 


the 
lOP, allowing 
the lOP to opef]lt~,etJflc 
. 
1) iy 
ith 
fel;, 
< n 
r~ 


the CPU, or reside 
in system 
memory/o,o. 
;/1#.•. 


The advantage 
of this 
type 
of communic;ff(Jn'lli4w~;~ 


the processor, 
lOP and peripheral, 
is that 
it allowsct6f(i:!/ 
~._ 


very clean 
method 
for 
the 
operating 
system 
to haMIE{,°'" 
oS r 


I/O routines. 
Canned 
programs 
or "Task 
Blocks" 
allowe 
o"'~ 


for 
execution 
of general 
purpose 
I/O routines 
with 
the 
status 
and 
peripheral 
command 
information 
being 


passed 
via the 
Parameter 
Block 
("data" 
memory). 
Task 


Blocks 
(or 
"program" 
memory) 
can 
be 
terminated 
or 
restarted 
by the CPU, if need be. Clearly, 
the fleXibility 
of this communication 
lends 
itself 
to modularity 
and ap- 


plicability 
to a large 
number 
of peripheral 
devices 
and 
upward 
compatibility 
to 
future 
end 
user 
systems 
and 
microprocessor 
families 
. 


The 
8089 
maintains 
separate 
registers 
for 
its 
two 
1/0 
channels 
as well as some common 
registers 
(see Figure 
6). There are sufficient 
registers 
for each channel 
to sus- 


tain its own OMA transfers, 
and process 
its own instruc- 


tion stream. 
The basic 
OMA pointer 
registers 
(GA, GB- 
20 bits each), can point 
to either 
the system 
bus or local 
bus, 
OMA source 
or destination, 
and can be autoincre- 
mented. 
A third 
register 
set (GC) can 
be used 
to allow 


translation 
during 
the 
OMA 
process 
through 
a lookup 


table it points 
to. Additionally, 
registers 
are provided 
for a 
masked 
compare 
during 
the data transfer 
and can be set 
up to act 
as one 
of the 
termination 
conditions. 
Other 
registers 
are also provided. 
Many of these registers 
can be 
used as general 
purpose 
registers 
during 
program 
execu- 
tion, when the lOP is not performing 
OMA cycles. 


TAG 19 
0 


G.P. ADDRESS A (GA) 


G.P. ADDRESS 
B (GB) 


G.P. ADDRESS C (GC) 


TASK POINTER (TP) 


15 
0 
INDEX (IX) 


BYTE COUNT (BC) 


MASK 
I 
COMPARE 
(MC) 


CHANNEL 
CONTROL 
(CC) 


NON USER PROGRAMMABLE 
(ALWAYS POINTS TO SYSTEM MEMORY) 


191 
o~ 


I 
PARAMETER 
POINTER (PP) 
r 


Bus Operation 


The 
8089 
utilizes 
the 
same 
bus 
structure 
as 
the 


8086/8088 
in their 
maximum 
mode 
configurations 
(see 


Figure 
7). The address 
is time 
multiplexed 
with 
the data 
on the first 
16/8 lines. 
A16 through 
A19 are time 
multi- 


plexed 
with 
four status 
lines 
S3-S6. For 8089 cycles, 
S4 
and S3 determine 
what 
type of cycle 
(OM A versus 
non- 


OMA) is being 
performed 
on channels 
1 or 2. S5 and S6 


are a unique code assigned to the 8089 lOP, enabling 
the user to detect which processor is performing a bus 
cycle in a multiprocessing environment. 


The first three status lines, SO-52,are used with an 8288 
bus controller to determine if an instruction 
fetch or 
data transfer 
is being performed 
in I/O or system 


memory space. 


DMA transfers require at least two bus cycles with each 
bus cycle requiring a minimum of four clock cycles. Ad- 
ditional clock cycles are added if wait states are re- 
quired. This two cycle approach simplifies considerably 
the bus timings in burst DMA. The 8089 optimizes the 
transfer between two different 
bus widths 
by using 


three bus cycles versus four to transfer 1 word. More 
than one read (write) is performed when mapping an 
8·bit bus onto a 16-bit bus (vice versa). For example, a 
data transfer from an 8-bit peripheral to a 16-bit physical 
location 
in memory is performed by first doing two 
reads, with word assembly within 
the lOP assembly 
register file and then one write. 


As can be expected, the data bandwidth of the lOP is a 
function of the physical bus width of the system and I/O 
busses. Table 1 gives the bandwidth, latency and bus 
utilization of the 8089.The system bus is assumed to be 


16-bits wide with either an 8-bit peripheral (llnder byte 
column) or 16-bit peripheral (word column) being shown. 


The latency refers to the worst case response,tllJlB by 
the lOP to a DMA request, without the bus arbitration 
times. Notice that the word transfer allows 50% more 
bandwidth. This occurs since three bus cycles are re- 
quired to map 8-bit data into a 16-bit location, versus two 
for a 16-bit to 16-bit transfer. Note that it is possible to 
fully 
saturate the system bus in the LOCAL mode 
whereas in the REMOTEmode this is reduced to a max- 
imum of 50%. 


Local 
Remote 


Byte 
Word 
Byte 
Word 


Bandwidth 
830 KB/S 
1250 KB/S 
830 KB/S 
1250 KB/S 


Latency 
1.0/2.4 ~sec' 
1.0/2.4 ~sec' 
1.0/2.4 ~sec' 
1.0/2.4 ~sec' 


System 
Bus 
2.4 ~sec 
1.6 ~sec 
0.8 ~sec 
0.8 ~sec 


PER 
PER 
PER 
PER 
Utilization 
TRANSFER 
TRANSFER 
TRANSFER 
TRANSFER 


GOES INACTIVE 
IN THE STATE 


ALE~~ 
~n~__ 
---------,'''''''0'.'0', 
.~/L 


• 


#////#// 
\~- 


O"TAOUT(D,~-OoJ 
\_~ 
-~(~ 


-~P 


:~ 
~~\~;'_\:\\~\ 
w=:" ~7_~"_~/ 
__\_'_\w_l" _/_"~"---L 


0" 
L \ 
I I-\~_~/-- 


.'.0", .em, "., ==t---J 
\~ __ 
I 


AO-A15/ 
DO-D15 


A16-A19/ 
S3-S6 


I/O 
Multiplexed 
address 
and data bus. The 
function 
of these 
lines 
are defined 
by 
the 
state 
of SO, Sf 
and 52 lines. 
The 
pins 
are floated 
after 
reset 
and when 
the 
bus 
is 
not 
acquired. 
A8-A15 
are 


stable 
on transfers 
to a physical 
8-bit 
data 
bus 
(same 
bus as 8088), and are 


mUltiplexed 
with 
data on transfers 
to a 
16-bit 
physical 
bus. 


o 
Multiplexed 
most 
significant 
address 
lines 
and 
status 
information. 
The 
ad- 
dress 
lines 
are 
active 
only 
when 
ad- 
dressing 
memory. 
Otherwise, 
the 


status 
lines are active 
and are encoded 


as shown 
below. 
The pins 
are floated 


after 
reset 
and 
when 
the 
bus 
is not 


acquired. 


56555453 


1 
1 
0 
0 
DMA cycle 
on CH1 
1 
1 
0 
1 DMA cycle 
on CH2 


1 
1 
1 
0 
Non-DMA 
cycle 
on CH1 
1 
1 
1 
1 Non-DMA 
cycle 
on CH2 


o 
The Bus High 
Enable 
signal 
is used to 


enable 
data 
operations 
on 
the 
most 


significant 
half 
of 
the 
data 
bus 
(D8- 
D15). The signal 
is active 
low 
when 
a 
byte 
is to be transferred 
on the 
upper 
half of the data 
bus. The pin is floated 


after 
reset 
and 
when 
the 
bus 
is 
not 


acquired. 
BHE 
does 
not 
have 
to 
be 
latched. 


o 
These 
are the 
status 
pins 
that 
define 
the lOP activity 
during 
any given cycle. 
They are encoded 
as shown 
below: 


5251 50 
o 
0 
0 
Instruction 
fetch; 
110 space 
o 
0 
1 Data fetch; 
I/O space 
o 
1 
0 
Data store; 
I/O space 
o 
1 
1 Not used 
1 
0 
0 
Instruction 
fetch; 
System 
Memory 


o 
1 Data fetch; 
System 
Memory 


1 
0 
Data store; 
System 
Memory 


1 
1 Passive 


The status 
lines are utilized 
by the bus 


controller 
and bus arbiter 
to generate 


all memory 
and I/O control 
signals. 
The 


signals 
change 
during 
T4 
if 
a 
new 
cycle 
is to be entered 
while 
the return 


to passive 
state 
in T3 or Tw indicates 
the end of a cycle. 
The pins are floated 


after 
system 
reset and when the bus is 


not acquired. 


The ready signal 
received 
from 
the ad- 


dressed 
device 
indicates 
that 
the 


device 
is ready 
for 
data 
transfer. 
The 


signal 
is active 
high 
and 
is synchro- 
nized 
by the 8284 clock 
generator. 


lOCK 
0 
The lock output 
signal 
indicates.lo 
the 


bus 
controller 
that 
the 
bus 
is needed 


for more than 
one contiguous 
cycle. 
It 


is set via the channel 
control 
register, 


and during 
the TSl 
instruction. 
The pin 


floats 
after 
reset 
and when 
the bus 
is 


not acquired. 
This output 
is active 
low. 


RESET 
The 
receipt 
of 
a reset 
signal 
causes 


the lOP to suspend 
all its activities 
and 


enter 
an idle 
state 
until 
a channel 
at- 


tention 
is received. 


ClK 
System 
clock 
which 
provides 
all timing 


needed 
for internal 
lOP operation. 


CA 
Channel 
Attention. 
Used to get the at- 
tention 
of 
the 
lOP. 
Upon 
the 
falling 


edge of this signal, 
the SEl 
input 
pin is 


examined 
to determine 
Master/Slave 
or 


CH1/CH2 
information. 
This 
input 
is ac- 
tive 
high. 


SEl 
The 
first 
CA 
received 
after 
system 


reset 
informs 
the lOP via the SEl 
line, 
whether 
it is a Master 
or Slave (011 for 


Master/Slave 
respectively) 
and 
starts 
the initialization 
sequence. 
During 
any 
other 
CA 
the 
SEl 
line 
signifies 
the 


selection 
of 
CH1ICH2. 
(011 
re- 


spectively) 


DRQ1-2 
DMA 
request 
inputs 
which 
signal 
ttle 


lOP that 
a peripheral 
is ready to trans- 


fer/receive 
data 
using 
channels 
1 or 2 


respectively. 
The 
signals 
are 
active 


high 


RQ/GT 
110 The 
ReQuest 
GranT 
pin 
implements 


the 
communication 
dialogue 
required 


to arbitrate 
the 
use of the system 
bus 


(between 
lOP and CPU, 
lOCAL 
mode) 


or 
I/O bus 
when 
two 
lOPs 
share 
the 


same bus (REMOTE 
mode). The RQIGT 


signal 
is active 
low. An internal 
pull-up 


permits 
RQ/GT to be left floating 
if not 


used. 


SINTR1-2 
0 
Interrupt 
outputs 
from 
channels 
1 and 


2 respectively. 
The 
interrupts 
may 
be 
sent directly 
to the CPU or through 
the 


8259A 
interrupt 
controller. 
They 
are 


used to indicate 
to the system 
the oc- 


currence 
of user defined 
events. 


EXT1-2 
External 
terminate 
inputs 
for channels 


1 and 2 respectively. 
The 
EXT signals 
will 
cause 
the 
termination 
of the 
cur- 


rent 
DMA 
transfer 
operation 
if 
the 


channel 
is 
so 
programmed 
by 
the 


channel 
control 
register. 
The 
signals 
are active 
high. 


Vcc 
+ 5 volt 
power 
input. 


Vss 
Ground 
pins. 


Ambient 
Temperature 
Under 
Bias. 
. 
. ... 
O·C to 70·C 
Storage 
Temperature. 
. 
- 65·C 
to 
+ 150·C 
Voltage 
on Any 
Pin with 
Respect 
to Ground 
. 


Power 
Dissipation 
. 


. 
- 0.3 to + 7V 


. 
2.5 Walt 


,. 


·COMMENT: 
Stresses 
above 
those 
listed 
under "Absolute 
Mfa~jmum 
~ 


Ratings" 
may cause permanent 
damage to the device. This ls~Jines,s 
rating only and functional 
operation 
of the device at these or any' dtJ)~,r/J)r. 
y 


conditions 
above those indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of this 
S.'I'1'J. 


specification 
is not implied. 
Exposure to absolute 
maximum 
rating can· 
~ 


ditions 
for extended 
periods 
may affect 
device reliability. 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test 
Conditions 


VIL 
Input 
Low Voltage 
-0.5 
+0.8 
V 


V1H 
Input 
High 
Voltage 
2.0 
Vee+ 
1.0 
V 


- 


10L= 2.0 mA(2) 
VOL 
Output 
Low Voltage 
0.45 
V 


VOH 
Output 
High 
Voltage 
2.4 
V 
10H = 
- 400 I'A 


Ice 
Power 
Supply 
Current 
350 
mA 
TA=25·C 


III 
Input 
Leakage 
Current(1) 
±10 
I'A 
VIN = 
Vec 


ILa 
Output 
Leakage 
Current 
±10 
I'A 
0.45V " VOUT " Vee 


VeL 
Clock 
Input 
Low Voltage 
- 0.5 
+0.6 
V 


VeH 
Clock 
Input 
High 
Voltage 
3.9 
Vce+l.0 
V 


Capacitance 
of Input 
Buffer 


CIN 
(All input 
except 
10 
pF 
fc 
= 
1 MHz 


ADo- 
AD1S• 
RQ/GT) 


Cia 
Capacitance 
of 
110 Buffer 
20 
pF 
Ic 
= 
1 MHz 
(ADo- 
AD1S• 
RQ/GT) 


I 


•• 


20/150 pI 
30 pi 
I 


DEPENDING ON WHICH IS 
I 


WORST CASE 


-=- 
-=- 


8089: 
TA = O°C to 70°C, 
VCC = 5V 
± 10% 


8089/8086 
MAX 
MODE 
SYSTEM 
(USING 
8288 
BUS CONTROLLER) 
TIMING 
REQUIREMENTS 


I. '" 
'It: 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test Condition"""",,. 


TCLCL 
CLK Cycle 
Period 
200 
500 
ns 


TCLCH 
eLK Low Time 
(2hTCLCL)- 
15 
ns 


TChCL 
CLK High Time 
('hTCLCL)+ 
2 
ns 


TCH1CH2 
eLK Rise Time 
10 
ns 
From 1.0V to 3.5V 


TCL2CL1 
CLK Fall Time 
10 
ns 
From 3.5V to 1.0V 


TDVCL 
Data In Setup Time 
30 
ns 


TCLDX 
Data In Hold Time 
10 
I 
ns 


TR1VCL 
ROY Setup Time into 8284 (See Notes 
1, 2) 
35 
ns 


TCLR1X 
RDY Hold 
Time 
into 8284 (See Notes 
" 
2) 
0 
ns 


TRYHCH 
READY Setup 
Time 
Into 8089 
l'hTCLCL)-15 
ns 


TCHRYX 
READY 
Hold 
Time 
into 8089 
30 
ns 


TRYLCL 
READY 
Inactive 
to CLK (See Note 4) 
-8 
ns 


TINVCH 
Setup Time Recognition 
(ORO 1,2 RESET. 
Ext 1.2) (See Note 
2) 
30 
ns 
- 


TGVCH 
RQIGT Setup 
Time 
30 
ns 


TCAHCAL 
CA Width 
95 
ns 


TSLVCAL 
SEL Setup Time 
75 
ns 


TCALSLX 
SEL Hold Time 
0 
ns 


TCHGX 
11'0 Hold Time 
into 8089 
40 
ns 


Symboi -- -- 


TCLML 
Command 
Active Delay (See Note 1) 
----_ 
.._-- 


TCLMH 
Command 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 1) 


Min. 


10 


10 


10 


10 


I 
10 


10 


TCLAX 


READY Active to Status 
Passive (See Note 3) 


Status 
Active 
Delay 


TCLSH 
Status 
Inactive Delay 
-.----f--. 


reLAV 
Address Valid Delay 


Address Hold Time 


Address Float Delay 


Status Valid to ALE High (See Note 1) 


CLK Low to ALE Valid 
(See Note 
1) 


TCLAZ 


TSVLH 


TCLLH 


~~~---f-- 
ALE Inactive 
Delay.(See N°!:;.L 


TCLOV 
Data Valid Delay 
-------f--- 


TCHDX 
Data Hold Time' 


TCVNV 
Control Active Delay (See Note 1) 
----- 


TCVNX 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 1) 
---------- 


TCHDTL 
Direction 
Control 
Active Delay (See Note 
1) 


TCHDTH 
_ .._-_.- 


TCLGL 


TCLGH 


TCLSRV 


Direction 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay (See Note 
1) 


GT Active Delay 


GT Inactive 
Delay 


SINTR Valid 
Delay 
~ 


ns 


ns 


CL = 30 pF 


CL = 30 pF 


CL= 
100 pF 


1 


As-A1S ON TRANSFERS 


SEE NOTe 7 
TO AN 8-BIT PHYSICAL BUS 


AND BHE 


r ALE (8288 OUTPUT) 


1 
ROY (8284 INPUT) 


SEE NOTE 7 I 
AND ABOVE 
\ 
AOTs·ADo 


(SHE) 


DllR 


1 


1MRDC OR 10RC 


DEN 


WRITE 
- 
(RD,MADC,IORC,DT/R 
= VOH) 


SEE NOTE 7 ( 


AND 
A~BOHVE~ 
\ 
AD1S·ADO 


r- TCHOTH 
rr- 


",ons 


1 
ALL 
SIGNALS 
SWITCH 
BOWH"l 
VOH 
1\"0 
VOL 
UOllES:> 
OlHERWtSE 
SPECIFIED 


?RQVISSA 
•••PLEDNEAATHEENOOFT1'1·T"'TOOETER 
•• 'NEIFT" 
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T06E 
INSERIEO 
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SIaNALSAT8)S'OR82Il<lARESHOV,NFO",O>EFH.ENCEO"LV 
_ 
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U.O CONTROL SIGNALS 1MROC, ,",WIC, A"'~,C 
10AC IO.VC. •..,owe 
INto. 
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6 
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TtM,,,a 
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NOTES: 


1. SETUP 
REOUIREMENTS 
FOR 
ASYNCHRONOUS 
SIGNALS 
ONLY 
TO GUARANTEE 


RECOGNITION 
AT 
NEXT 
eLK. 


2. 
ALL 
INPUTS 
EXCEPT 
CA 
ARE 
LATCHED 
ON 
A 
eLK 
EDGE. 
THE 
CA 
INPUT 
IS 


I_ 
Any eLK 
Cycle 
• 
I. 
Any elK 
Cycle_ 


'\ 
,r---,\ 
r 


eLK 
-~ 
-"------J 


1-- 


'CL_SRVj~ 


SIN'''': 
~ 


NOTES: 


1. THE 
CPU 
MAY 
NOT 
DRIVE 
THE 
8USES 
INSIDE 
THE 
REGION 
SHOWN 
WITHOUT 
RISKING 
CONTENTION. 


2. 
IN 
THE 
REMOTE 
CONFIGURATION, 
THE 
8089 
lOP 
CAN 
EITHER 
ISSUE 
OR 


RESPOND 
TO ROlaT. THUS 
ALLOWING 
THE 
USER 
TO TIE 
2 80ag's 
TOGETHER. 
THE 
PROTOCOL 
OF 
R"QIGf 
IN THIS 
CONFIGURATION 
CONSISTS 
OF ONLY 
ONE 
PULSe 
TO 
TRANSFER 
THE 
8US 


\~/ 
\'-------\ 
==~~~ 
-=*_TINVC_H_I 
'~ 


LPD 
P,M 


LPD! 
P,l 


MOVP 
M,P 


MOVP 
P,M 


MOV 
M,M 


MOV 
R,M 


MOV 
M,R 


MOVI 
R 


MOVI 
M 


Control Transfer 


CALLS 


JMP 
JZ 
M 


JZ 
R 


JNZ 
M 


JNZ 
R 


JBT 


JNBT 


JMCE 


JMCNE 


Load 
Pointer 
PPP from 
Addressed 
Location 


Load 
Pointer 
PPP Immediate 
4 Bytes 


Store 
Contents 
of Pointer 
PPP in Addressed 
Location 


Restore 
Pointer 


Source- 
Destination- 


Load 
Register 
RRR from 
Addressed 
Location 


Store 
Contents 
of Register 
RRR in Addressed 
Location 


Load 
Register 
RRR Immediate 
(Byte) 
Sign 
Extend 


Move 
Immediate 
to Addressed 
Location 


Unconditional 


Jump 
on Zero 
Memory 


Jump 
on Zero 
Register 


Jump 
on 
Non-Zero 
Memory 


Jump 
on Non-Zero 
Register 


Test 
Bit and 
Jump 
if True 


Test 
Bit and 
Jump 
if Not 
True 


Mask/Compare 
and 
Jump 
on Equal 


Mask/Compare 
and 
Jump 
on Non-Equal 


Arithmetic 
and Logic Instructions 


INCREMENT,DECREMENT 


INC 
M 
Increment 
Addressed 
Location 


INC 
R 
Increment 
Register 


DEC 
M 
Decrement 
Addressed 
Location 


DEC 
R 
Decrement 
Register 


ADD 


ADD! 
M,l 
ADD 
Immediate 
to Memory 
ADDI 
R,I 
ADD 
Immediate 
to Register 


ADD 
M,R 
ADD 
Register 
to Memory 


ADD 
R,M 
ADD 
Memory 
to Register 


AND 


ANDI 
M,l 
AND 
Memory 
with 
Immediate 
ANDI 
R,l 
AND 
Register 
with 
Immediate 


AND 
M,R 
AND 
Memory 
with 
Register 


AND 
R,M 
AND 
Register 
with 
Memory 


OR 


ORI 
M,l 
OR Memory 
with 
Immediate 


ORI 
R,l 
OR Register 
with 
Immediate 


OR 
M,R 
OR Memory 
with 
Register 


OR 
R,M 
OR Register 
with 
Memory 


P P P 0 
o A 
A 
1 
1 000 
1 OMM 


P P P 
1 
000 
1 o 0 
0 
0 
1 000 


P P P 0 
o A 
A 
1 
1 0 
0 
1 
1 OMM 


P P P 0 
o A 
A 1 
1 000 
1 
1MM 


000 
0 
OAAW 
1 001 
OOMM 


o 000 
OAAW 
1 
100 
11M 
M 


R R R 0 
OAAW 
1 000 
OOMM 


R R R 0 
OAAW 
1 
000 
o 
1 M M 


R R R 
wb 
OOW 
o 0 
1 
1 
000 
0 


000 
wb 
AAW 
o 1 0 
0 
11M 
M 


100 
wb 
o 0 W 
0 
0 
1 0 
o 0 
0 
0 


000 
wb 
AAW1 
1 
1 0 
o 1 M M 


R R R 
wb 
o 0 
0 
0 
1 o 0 
o 
1 0 
0 


000 
wb 
AAW1 
1 
1 0 
OOMM 


R R R 
wb 
o 0 
0 
0 
1 o 0 
o 0 
0 
0 


B B B 
wb 
A 
A 0 
1 0 
1 
1 
11M 
M 


B B B 
wb 
A 
A 0 
1 0 
1 
1 
10M 
M 


000 
wb 
A 
A 0 
1 0 
1 
1 
OOMM 


000 
wb 
A 
A 0 
1 0 
1 
1 
o 1 M M 


000 
0 
OAAW 
1 
1 
1 0 
1 OMM 


R R R 0 
o 0 
0 
0 o 0 
1 
1 
1 000 
o 0 
0 
0 
o A 
AW 
1 
1 
1 0 
1 
1MM 


R R R 0 
o 0 
0 
0 o 0 
1 
1 
1 
100 


000 
wb 
AAW1 
1 o 0 
OOMM 


R R R 
wb 
OOWO 
0 
1 0 
o 0 
0 
0 


R R R 0 
OAAW1 
1 o 
1 
OOMM 


R R R 0 
OAAW1 
0 
1 0 
OOMM 


000 
wb 
AAW1 
1 0 
0 
1 OMM 


R R R 
wb 
OOWO 
0 
1 0 
1 000 


R R R 0 
OAAW1 
1 0 
1 
1 
OMM 


R R R 0 
o A 
AW 
1 0 
1 0 
1 OMM 


000 
wb 
A 
A 0 
1 
1 0 
0 
0 
1MM 


R R R 
wb 
A 
A 0 
0 o 
1 0 
0 
100 


R R R 0 
OAAW1 
1 0 
1 
0 
1MM 


R R R 0 
OAAW1 
o 
1 0 
0 
1MM 


NOT 
R 


NOT 
M 


NOT 
R,M 


Complement 
Register 


Complement 
Memory 


Complement 
Memory, 
Place 
in Register 


SET 


CLR 


HLT 


SINTR 


NOP 


XFER 


WID 


BIT MANIPULATION 


Set the Selected 
Bit 
Clear 
the Selected 
Bit 


TEST 


Test 
and Set Lock 


., 
4 


I R R R 0 
o 
0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 1 6' 0 


10 0 0 0 
OAAW 
1 1 0 
1 
1 1 MM 


IR 
R R 0 
OAAW 
1 0 
1 0 
1 1 MM 


~ 


BBO 
OAAO 
1 


BBBO 
OAAO 
1 
---- 


o 
1 M M 


10M 
M 


Halt 
Channel 
Execution 


Set Interrupt 
Service 
Flip 
Flop 


No Operation 


Enter 
DMA Transfer 


Set Source, 
Destination 
Bus Width; 
S,D 0 = 8, 1= 16 


o 0 
1 0 
000 
0 
0 
1 o 0 
1 o 00 


010 
0 
000 
0 
o 0 0 
0 
o 0 0 
0 


000 
0 
o 0 0 0 
000 
0 
000 
0 


o 
1 1 0 
o 000 
o 0 0 0 
o 000 


1 S D 0 
000 
0 
o 000 
o 0 
0 0 


NOTES: 
'II field 
in call 
instruction 
can be 00,01,10 
only 


"OPCODE 
is second 
byte 
fetched. 
All 
instructions 
consist 
of at least 
2 bytes, 
while 
some 
instructions 
may 'use up to 3 additional 
bytes 
to specify 
literals 
and 
displacement 
data. 
The 
definition 
of 
the 
various 
fields 
within 
each 
instruction 
is given 
below: 


7 
0 
7 
0 


OPCODE 
13 


PPP 
BBB 


M M 
Base Pointer 
Select 


00 
GA 


01 
GB 


10 
GC 


11 
PP 


RRR Register 
Field 


The 
RRR field 
specifies 
a 16-bit 
register 
to be used 
in 
the 
instruction. 
If GA, GB, GC or TP, are referenced 
by 
the RRR field, 
the upper 
4 bits 
of the registers 
are load- 
ed with 
the sign 
bit (Bit 
15). PPP registers 
are used 
as 
20-bit 
address 
pointers. 


RRR 


000 
rO 
GA 


001 
r1 
GB 
010 
r2 
GC 


011 
r3 
BC 


100 
r4 
TP 
101 
r5 
IX 


110 
r6 
CC 


111 
r7 
MC 


; byte 
count 


; task 
block 


; index 
register 


; channel 
control 
(mode) 


; mask/compare 


ppp 


000 
pO GA 
001 
p1 
GB 
010 
p2 
GC 
100 
p4 
TP 
; task 
block 
pointer 


BBB Bit Select 
Field 


The bit select 
field 
replaces 
the RRR field 
in bit manipu- 


lation 
instructions 
and is used to select 
a bit to be oper- 
ated 
on by those 
instructions. 
Bit a is the least 
signifi- 
cant 
bit. 


wb 


01 
1 byte 
literal 
or 1 byte displacement 
10 
2 byte (word) 
literal 
or 2 byte (word) 
displacement 


AA 
Field 


00 The selected 
pointer 
contains 
the operand 
address_ 


01 The operand 
address 
is formed 
by adding 
an 8-bit, 


unsigned, 
offset 
contained 
in the 
instruction 
to the 


selected 
pointer. 
The contents 
of the pointer 
are un- 
changed. 


10 The operand 
address 
is formed 
by adding 
the 
con- 


tents 
of the 
Index 
register 
to the 
selected 
pointer. 


Both 
registers 
remain 
unchanged. 


11 Same 
as 10 except 
the 
Index 
register 
is post 
auto- 
incremented 
(by 1 for 8-bit 
transfer, 
by 2 for 
16-bit 


transfer). 


W 
Width 
Field 
a 
The selected 
operand 
is 1 byte 
long. 


1 
The selected 
operand 
is 2 bytes 
long. 


Additional 
Bytes 


OFFSET 
8-bit 
unsigned 
offset. 


SDISP 
8/16-bit 
signed 
displacement. 


LITERAL: 
8/16-bit 
literal. 


The order 
in which 
the 
above 
optional 
bytes 
appear 
in 
lOP instructions 
is given 
below: 


Offsets 
are treated 
as unsigned 
numbers. 
Literals 
and 


displacements 
are sign 
extended 
(2's complement). 


8282/8283 
OCTAL 
LATCH 


• 
Fully Parallel 8·Bit Data Register and 
Buffer 


• 
Transparent during Active Strobe 


• 
Supports 8080, 8085, 8048, and 8086 
Systems 


• High Output Drive Capability for 


Driving System Data Bus 
• 
No Output Low Noise when Entering 
or Leaving High Impedance State 


The 8282and 8283 are 8-bit bipolar latches with 3-state output buffers. They can be used to implement latches, buffers, 
or multiplexers. The 8283 inverts the input data at its outputs while the 8282 does not. Thus, all of the principal periph- 
eral and input/output functions of a microcomputer system can be implemented with these devices. 


I 
I 
I 
IL 
_ 


01, 


012 
3 


013 
01. 


015 


016 


017 
6E 


GNo 


010-017 
DATA 
IN 
000-007 
DATA 
OUT 


OE 
OUTPUT 
ENABLE 


STB 
STROBE 


I 
I 
I 
IL 
_ 


PIN DEFINITIONS 
Pin 


STB 
STROBE (Input). STB is an input control 
pulse used to strobe data at the data input 
pins (Ao-A7) 
into 
the data latches. This 


signal is active HIGH to admit 
input data. 
The data is latched at the HIGH to LOW 
transition of STB. 


OUTPUT ENABLE (Input). OE is an input 
control 
signal 
which 
when active 
LOW 
enables the contents 
of the data latches 
onto the data output pin (Bo-B7). OE being 
inactive HIGH forces the output buffers to 
their high impedance state. 


DATA INPUT PINS (Input). Data presented 
at 
these 
pins 
satisfying 
setup 
time 
reo 
quirements 
when 
STB 
is 
strobed 
and 


latched into the data input latches. 


000-007 
(8282) 
000-007 
(8283) 


DATA OUTPUT PINS (Ou p t). 
hen OE is 


true, the data in the dafa jalqhes 
is pte- 


sented as inverted (8283) or'"non-inverted 
(8282)data onto the data output pms. 


The 8282 and 8283 octal latches are 8-bit latches with 
3·state output buffers. Data having satisfied the setup 
time requirements is latched into the data latches by 
strobing the STB line HIGH to LOW. Holding the STB 
line in its active HIGH state makes the latches appear 
transparent. Data is presented to the data output pins by 
activating the OE input line. When OE is inactive HIGH 
the output 
buffers are in their high impedance state. 


Enabling or disabling the output buffers will not cause 
negative-going transients to appear on the data output 
bus. 


D.C. AND OPERATING 
CHARACTERISTICS 


ABSOLUTE 
MAXIMUM 
RATINGS· 


Temperature Under Bias 
0·Ct070·C 


Storage Temperature 
-65·C 
to + 150·C 


All Output and Supply Voltages 
- 0.5V to + 7V 


All Input Voltages 
- 1.0V to + 5.5V 


Power Dissipation 
_ 
1 Watt 


D.C. CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR 8282/8283 


Conditions: 
Vcc= 5V± 5%, TA= O·C to 70·C 


·COMMENT: 
Stresses 
above those 
listed 
under "Absolute 
Maximum 


Ratings" 
may cause 
permanent 
damage 
to the device. 
This 
is a stress 


rating only and functional 
operation 
of the device at these or any other 
conditions 
above 
those 
indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of this 


specification 
is not implied. 
Exposure 
to absolute 
maximum 
rating 
con· 


ditions 
for extended 
periods 
may affect 
device reliability. 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Mln 
Max 
Units 
Test Conditions 


Ve 
Input Clamp Voltage 
-1 
V 
Ie = 
- 5 mA 


Ice 
Power Supply Current 
160 
mA 


IF 
Forward Input Current 
-0.2 
mA 
VF = 0.45V 


-- 


IR 
Reverse Input Current 
50 
I'A 
VR = 5.25V 


VOL 
Output Low Voltage 
0.50 
V 
IOL = 32 mA 


VOH 
Output High Voltage 
2.4 
V 
IOH = -5 
mA 


IOFF 
Output Off Current 
± 50 
I'A 
VOFF= 0.45 to 5.25V 


V1L 
Input Low Voltage 
0.8 
V 
Vee= 5.0V 
See Note 
1 


V1H 
Input High Voltage 
2.0 
V 
Vcc= 5.0V 
See Note 
1 


F= 1 MHz 
C1N 
Input Capacitance 
12 
pF 
VS1AS=2.5V,Vcc=5V 
TA=25·C 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min 
Max 
Units 
Test 
Conditions 
"~'" 


TIVOV 
Input to Output Delay 
(See Note 1) 


-Inverting 
25 
ns 
-Non-Inverting 
35 
ns 


TSHOV 
STB to Output Delay 
-Inverting 
45 
ns 
- Non-Inverti ng 
55 
ns 


TEHOZ 
Output Disable Time 
25 
ns 


TElOV 
Output Enable Time 
10 
50 
ns 


TIVSl 
Input to STB Setup Time 
0 
ns 


TSLIX 
Input to STB Hold Time 
25 
ns 


TSHSl 
STB High Time 
15 
ns 


Conditions: 
Vcc=5V±5%, 
TA=O'C 
to 70'C 


Loading: 
Outputs - 
10L = 32 mA, IOH = 
- 5 mA, CL = 300 pF 


TElOV L- 


_.::!.o~-~~_~ 


NOTE: 
1.8283 
ONLY 
- 
OUTPUT 
MAY BE MOMENTARILY 
INVALID 
FOLLOWING 
THE HIGH 
GOING 
STB TRANSITION. 


2. ALL TIMING 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE MADE AT 1.5V UNLESS 
OTHERWISE 
NOTED 


1.5V 
1.5V 
2.14V 


33Q 


~'~ 
~l" 


OUT 
OUT 
OUT 


1300 
pF 
1300 
pF 


3-STATE 
TO VOL 
3·STATE 
TO VOH 
SWITCHING 


8284 
CLOCK GENERATOR 
AND DRIVER 
FOR 8086, 8088, 8089 PROCESSORS 


• Generates 
the 
System 
Clock 
for the 
8086, 
8088 and 8089 


• Uses a Crystal or a TTL Signal for Fre· 
quency Source 


• Single + 5V Power Supply 


• 18·Pin Package 


• Generates 
System Reset Output from 
Schmitt Trigger Input 


• Provides Local Ready and MULTIBUS™ 
Ready Synchronization 


• Capable of Clock Synchronization 
with 
other 8284's 


The 8284 is a bipolar clock generator / driver designed to provide clock signals for the 8086, 8088 & 8089 and 
peripherals, It also contains READY logic for operation with two MULTIBUS™ systems and provides the processors 
required READY synchronization and timing. Reset logic with hysteresis and synchronization is also provided. 


CYSNe 
Vee 


PCLK 
Xl 
x, 


AEN1 
X2 
TANK 


RCYl 
TNK 


READY 
EFI 
Fie 
ADY2 
FIe 


AEN2 
ose 
EFI 


eLK 
RES 


GNO 
RESET 


ROY1----- 
AEN1----- 


AEN2---~ 
RDY2 


Xli 
X2! 


TANK 


FIe 


EFI 


CSYNC 


RCYl 
I 


RCY2 
I 


AEN11 
AEN21 


RES 


RESET 


ose 


eLK 


PClK 


READY 


Vee 


GNO 


CONNECTIONS 
FOR 
CRYSTAL 


USED 
WITH 
OVERTONE 
CRYSTAL 


CLOCK 
SOURCE 
SELECT 


EXTERNAL 
CLOCK 
INPUT 


CLOCK 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
INPUT 


READY 
$!GNAl 
FROM 
TWO 
MUlTIBUS™ 
SYSTEMS 


ADDRESS 
ENABLED 
QUALIFIERS 
FOR 
RDY1,2 


RESET 
INPUT 


SYNCHRONIZED 
RESET 
OUTPUT 


OSCILLATOR 
OUTPUT 


MOS 
CLOCK 
FOR 
THE PROCESSOR 


Tn 
CLOCK 
FOR PERIPHERALS 


SYNCHRONIZED 
READY 
OUTPUT 


+5 
VOLTS 
o VOLTS 


PIN DEFINITIONS 


Pin 
I/O 


AEN1, 
I 
AEN2 


RDY1, 
RDY2 


X1, X2, 
TNK 


ADDRESS ENABLE. AEN is an active 
LOW signal. AEN serves to qualify its 
respective Bus Ready Signal (RDY1 or 
RDY2).AEN1 validates RDY1while AEN2 
validates RDY2. Two AEN signal inputs 
are 
useful 
in 
system 
configurations 
which permit the processor to access 
two Multi-Master System Busses. In non 
Multi-Master 
configurations 
the 
AEN 
signal inputs are tied true (LOW). 


BUS READY(Transfer Complete). RDY is 
an active HIGH signal which is an indica- 
tion from a device located on the system 
data bus that data has been received, or 
is available. RDY1 is qualified by AEN1 
while RDY2 is qualified by AEN2. 


READY. READY is an active HIGHsignal 
which is the synchronized RDY signal in- 
put. Since RDY occurs asynchronously 
with 
respect 
to the 
clock 
(CLK) 
it 
may be necessary for them to be syn- 
chronized before being presented to the 
8284. 
READY 
is cleared 
after 
the 


guaranteed hold time to the processor 
has been met. 


CRYSTAL IN. X1 and X2 are the pins to 
which a crystal 
is attached with TNK 


(TANK) serving as the overtone input. 
The crystal 
frequency 
is 3 times 
the 


desired processor ciock frequency. 


FREQUENCY/CRYSTALSELECT. FIC is 
a strapping option. When strapped LOW, 
FIC permits the processor's clock to be 
generated by the crystal. When FIC is 
strapped HIGH, CLK is generated from 
the EFI input. 


EXTERNAL FREQUENCY IN. When FIC 
is strapped HIGH, CLK is generated from 
the input frequency appearing on this 
pin. The input signal is a square wave 3 
times the frequency of the desired CLK 
output. 


o 
PROCESSORCLOCK. CLK is the ciock 
output 
used by the processor and all 
devices which directly 
connect to the 


processor's 
local bus (i.e., the bipolar 


support chips and other MOS devices). 
CLK has an output frequency which is 
113of the crystal or EFI input frequency 
and a 113duty cycle. An output HIGH of 
4.5 volts (Vcc = 5V) is provided on this 
pin to drive MOS devices. 


o 
PERIPHERAL CLOCK. PCLK is a TTL 
level peripheral clock signal whose out- 
put frequency is 112that of CLK and has 
a 50% duty cycle. 


Pin 


OSC 


-, 


tJq':t 'os, r"', 


D8til,l)/IOQ _ 
. 
" 


OSCILLATOR OUTPUf.;'G$t 
is tl'\;[. 


level output of the internar;$:O'(fYa~r cir- 
cuitry. Its frequency is equal t&!1tJii'f<:pl 
the crystal. 
h, 


RESET IN. RES is an active LOW signal 
which is used to generate RESET. The 
8284 provides a Schmitt trigger input so 
that an RC connection can be used to 
establish the power-up reset of proper 
duration. 


RESET. Reset is an active HIGH signal 
which is used to reset the 8086 family 
processors. 
Its 
timing 
characteristics 
are determined by RES. 


CLOCK SYNCHRONIZATION. CSYNC is 
an active HIGH signal which allows mul- 
tiple 8284's to be synchronized to pro- 
vide clocks 
that 
are in phase. When 
CSYNC is HIGH the internal counters are 
reset. When CSYNC goes LOW the in- 
ternal counters are allowed to resume 
counting. CSYNC needs to be externally 
synchronized to EFI. When using the in- 
ternal oscillator CSYNC should be hard- 
wired to ground. 


Ground 
+ 5V supply 


GND 


Vcc 


The 8284 is a single chip clock generator / driver for the 
8086, 8088 & 8089 processors. 
The chip contains a 


crystal 
controlled 
oscillator, 
a "divide 
by three" 
counter, complete MULTIBUS™ "Ready" 
synchroniza- 
tion and reset logic. 


The oscillator circuit of the 8284 is designed primarily 
for use with an external series resonant, fundamental 
mode, crystal from which the basic operating frequency 
is derived. However, overtone mode crystals 
can be 


used with a tank circuit as shown in Figure 1. 


The crystal frequency should be selected at three times 
the required CPU clock. X, and X2 are the two crystal 
input crystal connections. 


The output of the oscillator is buffered and brought out 
on OSC so that other system timing 
signals can be 


derived from this stable, crystal-controlled 
source. 


x, 
0 
~ 
x, 


3 TO 
10 
pF 
8284 


VCC 


I 


~ 


RES 
TANK 
J 


,----------- -, 
I 
I 
I 
I 


If", 
2"Jret 
IIuseD WITH 
OVERTONE 


I 
CRYSTALS 
ONLY 


: 
CBPr 
CTr 
: 
L 
3 
-= 
--l 


The tank input to the oscillator 
aHows the use of overtone 
mode crys- 
tals. The tank circuit shunts the crystal's fundamental 
and high overtone 
frequencies 
and allows the third harmonic 
to oscillate. 
The external 
LC 
network 
is connected 
to the TANK 
input and is AC coupled 
to ground. 


The clock generator consists of a synchronous divide- 
by-three counter with a special clear input that inhibits 
the counting. This clear input (CSYNC)allows the out- 
put clock to be synchronized with an external event 
(such as another 8284clock). It is necessary to synchro- 
nize the CSYNC input to the EFI clock external to the 
8284.This is accomplished with two Schottky flip-flops. 
(See Figure 2.) The counter output is a 33% duty cycle 
clock at one-third the input frequency. 


The FIC input is a strapping pin that selects either the 
crystal oscillator or the EFI input as the clock for the .•.3 
counter. If the EFI input is selected as tM clOCKsource, 
the oscillator 
section can be used independently for 
another clock source. Output is taken from OSC. 


CLOCK OUTPUTS 


The CLK output is a 33% duty cycle MaS clock driver 
designed to drive the 8086 processor directly. PCLK is a 
TTL level peripheral clock signal whose output 
fre- 
quency is 1/2 that of CLK. PCLK has a 50% duty cycle. 


RESET LOGIC 


The reset logic provides a Schmitt trigger input (RES) 
and a synchronizing flip-flop to generate the reset tim- 
ing. The reset signal is synchronized to the falling edge 
of CLK. A simple RC network can be used to provide 
power on reset by utilizing this function of the 8284. 


READY SYNCHRONIZATION 


Two READY inputs 
(RDY1, RDY2) are provided to 
accomomodate two Multi-Master system busses. Each 
input has a qualifier (AEN1and AEN2, respectively). The 
AEN signals validate their respective RDY signals. If a 
Multi-Master system is not being used the AEN pin 
should be tied LOW. 


Synchronization is required for all asynchronous active 
going edges of either RDY input to guarantee that the 
RDY setup and hold times are met. Inactive going edges 
of RDY in normally ready systems do not require syn- 
chronization but must satisfy RDY setup and hold as a 
matter of proper system design. Synchronization may 
be accomplished by inserting a D flip flop between an 
asynchronous RDY source and the 8284 and clocking 
the flip flop on the rising edge of CLK. The 8284 READY 
logic guarantees the required 8086 READY hold time 
before clearing the READY signal. 


D.C. AND OPERATING 
CHARACTERISTICS 


ABSOLUTE MAXIMUM 
RATINGS· 


TemperatureUnderBias 
0·Ct070·C 
Storage Temperature 
- 65·C to + 150·C 
All Output and Supply Voltages 
- 0.5V to + 7V 
All Input Voltages 
- 1.0Vto + 5.5V 
Power Dissipation 
_ 
1 Watt 


'COMMENT: 
Stresses 
above those 
listed 
under "Absolute 
Maximum 
Ratings" 
may cause permanent 
damage 
to the device. This is a stress 


rating only and functional 
operation 
of the device at these or any other 
conditions 
above 
those 
indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of this 


specificatiol! 
is not implied. 
Exposure to absolute 
maximum 
rating con· 
ditions 
for extended 
periods 
may affect device reliability. 


Conditions: 
T A = O·C 
to lO·C; VCC = 5V ± 10% 
,,~ 


'~~ 
. 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min 
Max 
Units 
Test 
Conditions 
".0,,(';,"- 


IF 
Forward 
Input 
Current 
-0,5 
mA 
VF= 
0,45V 
<> ~~:'% 


IA 
Reverse 
Input 
Current 
50 
I'A 
VA= 
5,25V 
'. 


Vc 
Input 
Forward 
Clamp 
Voltage 
- 
1.0 
V 
Ic= 
-5 
mA 


Icc 
Power 
Supply 
Current 
140 
mA 


Vil 
Input 
lOW 
Voltage 
0,8 
V 
VCC= 
5.0V 


VIH 
Input 
HIGH 
Voltage 
2,0 
V 
VCC= 
5.0V 


VIHA 
Reset 
Input 
HIGH 
Voltage 
2,6 
V 
Vcc= 
5,OV 


VOL 
Output 
lOW 
Voltage 
0.45 
V 
5 mA 


VOH 
Output 
HIGH 
Voltage 
ClK 
4 
V 
-1 
mA 


Other 
Outputs 
2.4 
V 
-1 
mA 


VIHR-VllA 
RES 
Input 
Hysteresis 
0,25 
V 
Vcc= 
5.0V 


A.C. CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR 8284 


Conditions: 
TA = O·C 
to 
70 ·C; 
Vcc = 5V ± 10% 


TIMING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Mln 
Max 
Unlls 
Test Conditions 


TEHEl 
External 
Frequency 
High Time 
13 
ns 
90% - 90% VIN 


TElEH 
External 
Frequency 
Low Time 
13 
ns 
to% - to% VIN 
----- 


TElEl 
EFI Period 
TEHEl + TElEH + d 
ns 
(Note I) 


XTAL Frequency 
12 
25 
MHz 


TAtVCl 
AOY1, AOY2 Set·Up to ClK 
35 
ns 


TClA1X 
AOY1, AOY2 Hold to ClK 
0 
ns 


TAtVA1V 
AEN1, AEN2 Set·Up to ROY1, AOY2 
15 
ns 


TClAIX 
AEN1, AEN2 Hold to ClK 
0 
ns 


TYHEH 
CSYNC Set·Up to EFI 
20 
ns 


TEHYL 
CSYNC Hold to EFI 
20 
ns 


TYHYl 
CSYNC Width 
2TElEl 
ns 


TllHCl 
AES Set-Up to ClK 
65 
ns 
(Note 2) 


TCLl1H 
AES Hold to ClK 
20 
ns 
(Note 2) 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Mln 
Max 
Units 
Test Conditions 


TClCl 
elK Cycle 
Period 
125 
ns 


TCHCl 
ClK 
High Time 
(V,TClCl)+ 
2.0 
ns 
Fig. 3 & Fig. 4 


TClCH 
elK low Time 
(2/0 TClCL) - 15.0 
ns 
Fig. 3 & Fig. 4 


TCH1CH2 
- 


TCl2Cll 
ClK 
Aise or Fall Time 
to 
ns 
1.0V to 3,5V 


TPHPl 
PClK 
High Time 
--- 


TClCl- 
20 
ns 


TPlPH 
PCLK Low Time 
-- _._- 
----- 


TClCl- 
20 
ns 


TAYlCl 
-- 
- 
Ready Inactive 
to elK (See Note 4) 
-8 
ns 
Fig. 5 & Fig. 6 


TAYHCH 
Aeady Active to ClK 
(See Note 3) 
(2/J TClCl)-15.0 
ns 
Fig. 5 & Fig. 6 


TCLIl 
ClK 
to Aeset Delay 
40 
ns 


TClPH 
ClK 
to PClK 
High Oeley 
- 
- 
- 
- 


22 
ns 


TClPl 
- - 
-- 
- 


ClK 
to PClK 
low 
Delay 
22 
ns 


TOlCH 
-- - 
- 


OSC to ClK 
High Delay 
-5 
12 
ns 
- 
- 


TOlCl 
OSC 10 ClK 
low 
Delay 
2 
20 
ns 
-- 


Nolea: 
1. b = EFt rise (5 ns max) + EFt fall (5 ns mex). 
2. Set up and hold only necessary 
to guarantee 
recognition 
at next clock. 
3. Applies 
only to T3 and TW states. 


4. Applies 
only to T2 states. 


"'DYD1~i "",' 


CSYHC 
I 


RES 
I 
_TYHYl 


-TClI1H-I_TI1HCl 


5 pF 
...c-1 
X, 


24 MHzc::::J 


5 pF 
-=-1 
X, 


24 MHz 
c:::J 
READY 


X2 
oSC 


RDY2 
Fie 
AEN2 


CSYNC 


NOTES: 
1. CL = 100 pF 
2. CL = 30 pF 
3. CL INCLUDES 
PROBE AND JIG CAPACITANGE 


M8284 
CLOCK GENERATOR AND DRIVER 
FOR 8086, 8088, 8089 PROCESSORS 


• Generates 
the 
System 
Clock 
for the 


8086, 8088 and 8089 


• Uses a Crystal or a TTL Signal for Fre· 


quency Source 


• Single + 5V Power Supply 


• 18·Pin Package 


• Generates 
System Reset Output from 


Schmitt Trigger Input 


• Provides Local Ready and MULTIBUS™ 


Ready Synchronization 


• Capable of Clock Synchronization 
with 


other 8284's 


• 
Full Military Temperature 
Range 
-55° to + 125°C 


The M8284 is a bipolar 
clock 
generator/driver 
designed 
to provide 
clock 
signals 
for the 8086, 8088 & 8089 and 
peripherals. 
It also contains 
READY logic for operation 
with two MULTIBUSTMsystems and provides 
the processors 
required READY synchronization 
and timing. Reset logic with hysteresis 
and synchronization 
is also provided. 


Xl 


CYSNe 
Vcc 


pelK 
x, 
" 


AENl 
X2 
TANK 


ROYl 


READY 
EFI 


AOY2 
Fie 
Fie 


AEN2 
osc 
EF! 


CLK 
RES 


GND 
RESET 


CSYNC 


ROYl 
[>0=0 
AENl 


AEN2 
t>"==D 
ROY2 


X" 
X2' 


TANK 


Fie 


EFI 


CSYNC 


ROYll 
RCY2 
I 


AEN11 
AEN21 


RES 


RESET 


OSC 


CLK 


PCLK 
READY 


VCC 
GND 


CONNECTIONS 
FOR 
CRYSTAL 


USED 
WITH 
OVERTONE 
CRYSTAL 


CLOCK 
SOURCE 
SElECT 


EXTERNAL 
CLOCK 
INPUT 


CLOCK 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
INPUT 


READY 
SIGNAL 
FROM 
TWO 
MUlTlBUS'''' 
SYSTEMS 


ADDRESS 
ENABLED 
QUALIFIERS 
FOR 
ROV1.2 


RESET 
INPUT 


SYNCHRONIZED 
RESET 
OUTPUT 


OSCillATOR 
OUTPUT 


MOS 
CLOCK 
FOR 
THE 
PROCESSOR 


TTl 
CLOCK 
FOR 
PERIPHERALS 


SYNCHRONIZED 
READY 
OUTPUT 
+ 5 VOL 15 
o VOLTS 


18284 
CLOCK GENERATOR AND DRIVER 
FOR 8086, 8088, 8089 PROCESSORS 


• Generates 
the System 
Clock 
for the 


8086, 
8088 and 8089 


• Uses a Crystal or a TTL Signal for Fre· 
quency Source 


• Single + 5V Power Supply 


• 18·Pin Package 


• Generates 
System Reset Output from 
Schmitt Trigger Input 


• Provides Local Ready and MULTIBUS™ 
Ready Synchronization 


• Capable of Clock Synchronization 
with 
other 8284's 


• 
Industrial Temperature 
Range 
-40° to +85°C 


The 18284 is a bipolar 
clock 
generator/driver 
designed 
to provide 
clock 
signals 
for the 8086, 8088 & 8089 and 


peripherals. 
It also contains 
READY logic for operation 
with two MULTIBUSTM systems and provides 
the processors 
required READY synchronization 
and timing. Reset logic with hysteresis 
and synchronization 
is also provided. 


CYSNe 
Vee 


PClK 
x, 


AENl 
X2 


AOYl 


READY 
EFI 


ROY2 
Fie 


AEN2 
ose 
elK 
RES 


GND 
RESET 


ROYl 
~ 


AEN1----~~ 


"N2 
t>"""==" 
RDY2--- 
. -----LJ 


x, , 


X2' 


TANK 
Fie 


EFI 
CSYNC 


ROY1 
I 


RDY2 
I 


AEN11 
AEN2 
I 


RES 


RESET 
ose 
elK 
pelK 


READY 
Vec 
GND 


CONNECTIONS 
FOR 
CRYSTAL 


USEe 
WITH 
OVERTONE 
CRYSTAL 


CLOCK 
SOURCE 
SeleCT 


EXTERNAL 
CLOCK 
INPUT 


CLOCK 
SYNCHRONIZATION 
INPUT 


READY 
SIGNAL 
FROM 
TWO 
MUl TlBUS"· SYSTEMS 


ADDRESS 
ENABLED 
QUALIFIERS 
FOR 
RDY1,2 


RESET 
INPUT 


SYNCHRONIZED 
RESET 
OUTPUT 


OSCILLATOR 
OUTPUT 


MOS 
CLOCK 
FOR 
THE PROCESSOR 


TTl 
CLOCK 
FOR 
PERIPHERALS 


SYNCHRONIZED 
READY 
OUTPUT 


+ 5 VOLTS 
o YOlTS 


8286/8287 
OCTAL BUS TRANSCEIVER 


• Data Bus Buffer Driver for MCS·S6™, 
MCS·SOTM, MCS.SSTM, and MCS·4S™ 
Families 


• 
High Output Drive Capability for 
Driving System Data Bus 


• 
Fully Parallel S·Bit Transceivers 
• 
No Output Low Noise when Entering 
or Leaving High Impedance State 


The 8286 and 8287 are 8-bit bipolar transceivers with 3-state outputs. The 8287 inverts the input data at its outputs 
while the 8286 does not. Thus, a wide variety of applications for buffering in microcomputer systems can be met. 


",,·AT 
LOCAL 
BUS 
DATA 
I 


Bo·BT 
SYSTEM 
BUS DATA 


OE 
OUTPUT 
ENABLE 


T 
TRANSMIT 
I 


PIN DEFINITIONS 
Pin 


TRANSMIT (Input). T is an input control 
signal used to control the direction of the 
transceivers. When HIGH, it configures the 
transceiver's Bo-B7 as outputs with Ao-A7 
as inputs. T LOW configures Ao-A7 as the 
outputs with Bo-B7 serving as the inputs. 


OUTPUT ENABLE (Input). OE is an input 
control signal used to enable the appropri· 
ate output driver (as selected by T) onto its 
respective bus. This signal is active LOW. 


LOCAL BUS DATA PINS (Input/Output). 
These pins serve to either present data to 
or accept data from the processor's local 
bus depending upon the state of the T pin. 


D.C. AND OPERATING 
CHARACTERISTICS 
ABSOLUTE MAXIMUM 
RATINGS· 


TemperatureUnderBias 
0·Ct070·C 
Storage Temperature. . 
. - 65·C to + 150·C 
All Output and Supply Voltages 
- 0.5V to + 7V 


All Input Voltages. . 
. . - 1.0V to + 5.5V 
Power Dissipation 
1 Watt 


Bo-B7 
(8286) 
Bo-S;- 
(8287) 


.>I 


I:J", 


SYSTEM BUS DATA PI"".sf~II;l'put(lD~tptl . 
These pins serve to either Iptesent data to 
or accept data from the systernpus 
d 


pending upon the state of the T pin. 


The 8286 and 8287 transceivers are 8-bit transceivers 
with high impedance outputs. With T active HIGH and 
OE active LOW, data at the Ao-A7 pins is driven onto the 
Bo-B7 pins. With T inactive LOW and OE active LOW, 
data at the Bo-B7 pins is driven onto the Ao-A7 pins. No 
output 
low glitching 
will 
occur 
whenever the trans- 
ceivers are entering 
or leaving the high 
impedance 


state. 


·COMMENT: 
Stresses 
above those 
listed 
under "Absolute 
Maximum 


Ratings" 
may cause 
permanent 
damage 
to the device. This is a stress 


rating only and functional 
operation 
of the device at these or any other 
conditions 
above 
those 
indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of this 
specification 
is not implied. 
Exposure to absolute 
maximum 
rating con· 
ditions 
for extended 
periods may affect device reliability. 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min 
Max 
Units 
Test Conditions 


Ve 
Input Clamp Voltage 
-1 
V 
le=-5 
mA 


Ice 
Power Supply Current-8287 
130 
mA 
-8286 
160 
mA 


IF 
Forward Input Current 
-0.2 
mA 
VF=0.45V 


IR 
Reverse Input Current 
50 
I'A 
VR= 5.25V 


VOL 
Output Low Voltage 
-B 
Outputs 
0.5 
V 
IOL= 32 mA 
-A 
Outputs 
0.5 
V 
IOL= 10 mA 


VOH 
Outpu1 High Voltage -B 
Outputs 
2.4 
V 
IOH= -5 mA 
-A 
Outputs 
2.4 
V 
IOH=-1 mA 


IOFF 
Output Off Current 
IF 
VOFF=0.45V 


IOFF 
Output Off Current 
IR 
VOFF=5.25V 


V1L 
Input Low Voltage 
-A 
Side 
0.8 
V 
Vec = 5.0V, See Note 1 


-B 
Side 
0.9 
V 
Vee = 5.0V, See Note 1 


V1H 
Input High Voltage 
2.0 
V 
Vee = 5.0V,See Note 1 


F = 1 MHz 


C1N 
Input Capacitance 
12 
pF 
VS1AS= 
2.5V, Vce= 5V 


TA= 25·C 


A.C. CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR 8286/8287 
Conditions: 
Vcc = 5V ± 5%, 
TA = O'C to 70'C 
Loading: 
B Outputs 
- 
10L = 32 mA, 10H = - 5 mA, CL = 300 pF 


A Outputs - 
10L = 10 mA, 10H = - 1 mA, CL = 100 pF 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min 
Max 
Units 
Test 
Conditions 


TIVOV 
Input to Output Delay 


Inverting 
25 
ns 
(See Note 1) 


Non-Inverting 
35 
ns 


TEHTV 
Transmit/Receive 
Hold Time 
TEHOZ 
ns 


TTVEL 
Transmit/Receive 
Setup 
30 
ns 


TEHOZ 
Output Disable Time 
25 
ns 


TELOV 
Output Enable Time 
10 
50 
ns 


INPUTS~t~__ 
_ 


I 


TELOV_C= 


VOH 
- 
O.5V 
----- 


-- 
- 
TEHTV --1 
llVEl 


----~~~ 
. 


TEST LOAD CIRCUITS 


1.5V 
1.5V 
2.14V 


~'" 
~"' 
~"" 
OUT 
OUT 
OUT 


1300 
pF 
1'00 
pF 
1300 
pF 


3·STATE TO VOL 
3-STATE 
TO VOL 
SWITCHING 


B OUTPUT 
A OUTPUT 
B OUTPUT 


1.5V 
1.5V 
2.28V 


~"OO 
~~O 
~"OO 


OUT 
OUT 
OUT 
I300pF 
I'OOpF 
1'00 
pF 


3-STATE 
TO VOH 
3·STATE 
TO VOH 
SWITCHING 


B OUTPUT 
A OUTPUT 
A OUTPUT 


8288 
BUS CONTROLLER 
FOR 8086, 8088, 8089 PROCESSORS 


• 
Provides Wide Flexibility in System 
Configurations 
• 
Facilitates 
Interface to One or Two 


Multi-Master 
Busses 


The Intel@8288 Bus Controller is a 20-pin bipolar component for use with medium-to-Iarge 8086 processing systems. 
The bus controller provides command and control timing generation as well as bipolar bus drive capability while 
optimizing system performance. 


A strapping option on the bus controller configures it for use with a multi-master system bus and separate I/O bus. 


{ 
SO- 
8086 
- 
STATUS 
~--5,-- 
COM· 
MAND 
SIGNAL 
GENER· 


ATOR 


MADe 


- •. MWTC 


AMWC 


"i""5"RC 


lowe 


AtOWC 


INTA 


MULTIBUS'M 
COMMAND 
SIGNALS 


lOB 
VCC 


CLK 
se 


5' 
52 


OTiR 
MCEJPOEN 


ALE 
OEN 


AEN 
CEN 


MROC 


AMWC 
10RC 


MWTC 
AIOWC 


GNO 
10WC 


{ 


CLK- 


CONTROLAEN-- 


INPUT 
CEN-- 
106-- 


CONTROL 


SIGNAL 
GENER· 


ATOR 


OTiR 
} ADDRESS 
lATCH, 
DATA 


DEN 
TRANSCEIVER, 
AND 


MCE/PDEN 
INTERRUPT 
CONTROL 


SIGNALS 
ALE 


PROCESSOR 
{ 
STATUS 


AIOWC 


AMWC 


10WC 


MWfC 


MROC 


10RC 


INTA 


{ 


- 
AEN 


CONTROL 
eLK 


INPUT 
lOB 


CEN 


Name 


Vcc 


GND 
~,5,",S; 


I/O 
Function 


+ 5V supply. 


Ground. 


Status Input Pins: These pins are the 
status input pins from the 8086, 8088 
or 8089 processors. 
The 8288 de- 
codes these inputs to generate com- 
mand and control 
signals at the ap- 
propriate time. When these pins are 
not in use (passive) they are all HIGH. 
(See chart under Command and Con- 
trol Logic.) 


Clock: This is a clock signal from the 
8284 clock 
generator 
and serves to 
establish 
when command 
and con- 


trol signals are generated. 


o 
Address 
Latch 
Enable: This 
signal 
serves to strobe an address into the 
address latches. This signal is active 
HIGH and latching occurs on the fail- 
ing (HIGH to LOW) transition. 
ALE is 
intended 
for use with transparent 
D 


type latches. 
o 
Data Enable: This 
signal 
serves to 
enable data transceivers 
onto either 
the local or system 
data bus. This 
signal is active HIGH. 


o 
Data Transmit/Receive: 
This 
signal 
establishes 
the 
direction 
of 
data 
flow 
through 
the 
transceivers. 
A 
HIGH on this line indicates Transmit 
(write to I/O or memory) and a LOW 
indicates Receive (Read). 


Address 
Enable: AEN enables com- 
mand outputs 
of the 8288 Bus Con- 
troller 
at least 
105 ns after 
it be- 


comes active (LOW). AEN going inac- 
tive 
immediately 
3-states 
the com- 


mand output 
drivers. AEN does not 
affect 
the I/O command 
lines if the 
8288 is in the 1/0 Bus mode (lOB tied 
HIGH). 


Command 
Enable: When this signal 


is LOW all 8288 command 
outputs 


and the DEN and PDEN control 
out- 
puts 
are 
forced 
to 
their 
inactive 
state. 
When 
this 
signal 
is 
HIGH, 
these same outputs are enabled. 


InputlOutput 
Bus Mode: When 
the 
lOB is strapped HIGH the 8288 func- 
tions in the 1/0 Bus mode. When it is 
strapped LOW, the 8288 functions 
in 
the System Bus mode. (See sections 
on 1/0 Bus and System Bus modes). 


it> 
~9(~~C: 


Jl,~r~r~bl) 
~ 


J' 
Its' Ia f; "'" 
qr~ 
IIJtJ1 
lA 


Advanced 
1/0 Write 
Comrn~nl:li"'lJ)~ 
..b 


AIOWC 
issues 
an 
1/0 writi!-t:~m.tlo 
4r"J'y 


mand earlier in the machine cycle 10;>", It. so", 
give 1/0 devices an early indication' 
'" 


of a write 
instruction. 
Its timing 
is 


the same as a read command signal. 
AiOWC is active LOW. 


1/0 Write Command: 
This command 


line instructs 
an 1/0 device to read 


the data on the data bus. This signal 
is active LOW. 


1/0 Read Command: 
This command 


line instructs 
an 1/0 device to drive 


its 
data 
onto 
the 
data 
bus. 
This 


signal is active LOW. 


Advanced 
Memory Write Command: 


The AMWC issues 
a memory 
write 


command 
earlier in the machine cy- 


cle to give memory devices an early 
indication 
of a write 
instruction. 
Its 


timing 
is the same as a read com- 


mand signal. AMWC is active LOW. 


Memory Wri.te Command: This com- 
mand line instructs 
the memory 
to 


record the data present on the data 
bus. This signal is active LOW. 


Memory Read Command: 
This com- 


mand line instructs 
the memory 
to 


drive its data onto the data bus. This 
signal is active LOW. 


Interrupt 
Acknowledge: 
This 
com- 


mand line tells an interrupting 
device 


that its interrupt 
has been acknowl- 


edged and that it should drive vector- 
ing information 
onto 
the 
data 
bus. 


This signal is active LOW. 


This is a dual function 
pin. 


MCE (lOB is tied LOW): Master Cas- 
cade Enable occurs during an inter- 
rupt sequence and serves to read a 
Cascade Address from a master PIC 
(Priority 
Interrupt 
Controller) 
onto 


the data bus. The MCE signal is ac- 
tive HIGH. 


PDEN (lOB is tied HIGH): Peripheral 
Data Enable enables 
the 
data bus 


transceiver 
for the 1/0 bus during 1/0 


instructions. 
It performs 
the 
same 


function 
for the 1/0 bus that DEN per- 


forms 
for the system 
bus. PDEN is 


active LOW. 


COMMAND 
AND CONTROL LOGIC 


The command logic decodes the three 8086, 8088 or 8089 
CPU status lines (So.S1, Sv to determine what command 
is to be issued. 


This chart shows the meaning of each status "word". 
s;~s;; 


000 
001 
010 
o 
1 
1 
100 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 


Processor State 


Interrupt Acknowledge 
Read I/O Port 
Write I/O Port 
Halt 
Code Access 
Read Memory 
Write Memory 
Passive 


8288Command 


INTA 
10RC __ 
10WC,AIOWC 
None 
MRDC 
MRDC 
MWTC,AMWC 
None 


The command 
is issued in one of two ways dependent 


on the mode of the 8288 Bus Controller. 


I/O Bus Mode - 
The 8288 is in the I/O Bus mode if the 


lOB pin is strapped 
HIGH. In the I/O Bus mode all I/O 


command 
lines (IORC, 10WC, AIOWC, INTA) are always 


enabled (i.e., not dependent on AEN). When an I/O com- 
mand is initiated 
by the processor, the 8288 immediately 


activates 
the command 
lines using PDEN and DT/R to 


control 
the I/O bus transceiver. 
The I/O command 
lines 


should 
not be used to control 
the system 
bus in this 
configuration 
because 
no arbitration 
is present. 
This 


mode allows one 8288 Bus Controller 
to handle two ex- 
ternal 
busses. 
No waiting 
is involved 
when the CPU 


wants to gain access to the I/O bus. Normal memory ac- 
cess requires a "Bus Ready" signal (AEN LOW) before it 
will proceed. It is advantageous 
to use the lOB mode if 


I/O or peripherals 
dedicated 
to one processor exist in a 


multi-processor 
system. 


System Bus Mode - 
The 8288 is in the System Bus mode 


if the lOB pin is strapped LOW. In this mode no command 
is issued until 
105 ns after the AEN Line is activated 


(LOW). This mode assumes bus arbitration 
logic will in- 


form the bus controller (on the AEN line) when the bus is 
free for use. Both memory and I/O commands wait for bus 
arbitration. This mode is used when only one bus exists. 
Here, both I/O and memory are shared by more than one 
processor. 


Command Outputs 


The advanced write commands are made available to in- 
itiate write procedures early in the machine cycle. This 
signal can be used to prevent the processor from enter- 
ing an unnecessary wait state. 


The command outputs 
are: 


MRDC 
- 
Memory Read Command 


MWTC - 
Memory Write Command 


10RC 
- 
I/O Read Command 
10WC 
- 
I/O Write Command 
AMWC - 
Advanced Memory Write Command 


AIOWC - 
Advanced I/O Write Command 


INTA 
- 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge 


Control Outputs 


The control 
outputs 
of the 8288 are Data Enable (DEN), 


Data 
Transmit/Receive 
(DT/R) and 
Master 
Cascade 


Enable/Peripheral 
Data Enable (MCE/PDEN). The DEN 


signal 
determines 
when 
the external 
bus should 
be 


enabled onto the local bus and the DT/R determines 
the 


direction 
of data transfer. These two signals usually go 
to the chip select and direction 
pins of a transceiver. 


The 
MCE/PDEN 
pin 
changes 
function 
with 
the 
two 


modes of the 8288. When the 8288 is in the lOB mode 
(lOB HIGH) the P158ii signal serves as a dedicated 
data 


enable signal for the I/O or Peripheral System bus. 


Interrupt Acknowledge and MCE 


The MCE signal 
is used during 
an interrupt 
acknowl- 


edge cycle if the 8288 is in the System Bus mode (lOB 
LOW). During any interrupt sequence there are two inter- 
rupt acknowledge 
cycles that occur back to back. Dur- 


ing the first interrupt 
cycle no data or address transfers 


take place. Logic should be provided to mask off MCE 
during this cycle. Just before the second cycle begins 
the MCE signal 
gates a master Priority 
Interrupt 
Con- 


troller's 
(PIC) cascade 
address 
onto 
the 
processor's 


local bus where ALE (Address Latch Enable) strobes 
it 


into the address 
latches. 
On the leading 
edge of the 


second interrupt cycle the addressed slave PIC gates an 
interrupt 
vector onto the system 
data bus where it is 


read by the processor. 


If the system contains 
only one PIC, the MCE signal is 


not used. In this case the second Interrupt Acknowledge 
signal gates the interrupt vector onto the processor bus. 


Address Latch Enable and Halt 


Address Latch Enable (ALE) occurs during each machine 
cycle and serves to strobe the current address into the 
~d~ss 
latches. ALE also serves to strobe the status (so, 


Sl' Sv into a latch for halt state decoding. 


Command Enable 


The Command 
Enable (CEN) input acts as a command 


qualifier 
for the 8288. If the CEN pin is high the 8288 
functions 
normally. 
If the CEN pin is pulled 
LOW, all 


command 
lines 
are held 
in their 
inactive 
state 
(not 


3-state). This feature can be used to implement 
memory 


partitioning 
and to eliminate 
address conflicts 
between 
system bus devices and resident bus devices. 


~ 
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·COMMENT: 
Stresses 
above 
those 
listed 
under 
"Absolute 
Maxim 'J)"'I/~'" 


Ratings" 
may cause 
permanent 
damage 
to the device. 
This 
is a stress'e. 
o"'e 


r.ating only 
and functional 
operation 
of the device 
at these 
or any other 
conditions 
above those 
indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of this 
specification 
is not implied. 
Exposure 
to absolute 
maximum 
rating 
can· 
ditions 
for extended 
periods may affect device reliability . 


Temperature 
Under 
Bias. 


Storage 
Temperature. 


All Output 
and Supply 
Voltages. 
All input 
Voltages 
... 
Power 
Dissipation. 


.O·C to 70·C 
... 
-55·Cto 
+150·C 
........ 
- 0.5V to + 7V 


-1.0V 
to + 5.5V 
..... 
... 
1.5 Watt 


D.C. CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR THE 8288 


Conditions: Vcc=5V 
±10%, TA=O·Cto70·C 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Mln 
Max 
Unit 
Test Conditions 


Vc 
Input 
Clamp 
Voltage 
-1 
V 
IC= 
-5 
mA 


ICC 
Power 
Supply 
Current 
230 
mA 


IF 
Forward 
Input 
Current 
-0.7 
mA 
VF= 
0.45V 


IR 
Reverse 
Input 
Current 
50 
,.A 
VR=VCC 


VOL 
Output 
Low Voltage-Command 
Outputs 
0.5 
V 
IOL=32 
mA 
Control 
Outputs 
05 
V 
IOL= 
15 mA 


VOH 
Output 
High Voltage- 
Command 
Outputs 
2.4 
V 
IOH= 
-5 
mA 
Control 
Outputs 
2.4 
V 
IOH= 
-1 
mA 


VIL 
Input 
Low Voltage 
0.8 
V 


VIH 
Input 
High Voltage 
2.0 
V 


IOFF 
Output 
Off Current 
100 
,.A 
VOFF = 0.4 to 5.25V 


A.C. CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR THE 8288 


Conditions: Vcc=5V ±10%, TA=O·Cto70·C 


TIMING REQUIREMENTS 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Mln 
Max 
Unit 
Loading 


TCLCL 
CLK Cycle 
Period 
125 
ns 


TCLCH 
CLK Low Time 
66 
ns 


TCHCL 
CLK High Time 
40 
ns 


TSVCH 
Status 
Active 
Setup 
Time 
65 
ns 


TCHSV 
Status 
Active 
Hold Time 
10 
ns 


TSHCL 
Status 
Inactive 
Setup Time 
55 
ns 


TCLSH 
Status 
Inactive 
Hold Time 
10 
ns 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Mln 
Max 
Unit 
Loading 


TCVNV 
Control 
Active 
Delay 
5 
45 
ns 


TCVNX 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay 
10 
45 
ns 


TCLLH, TCLMCH 
ALE MCE Active 
Delay (from 
CLK) 
15 
ns 


TSVLH, TSVMCH 
ALE MCE Active 
Delay (from Status) 
15 
ns 


TCHLL 
ALE Inactive 
Delay 
15 
ns 
M'" } 
IORC 
TCLML 
Command 
Active 
Delay 
10 
35 
ns 
MWTC 
IOL=~2 
mA 
TCLMH 
Command 
Inactive 
Delay 
10 
35 
ns 
IOWC 
IOH= 
-5 
mA 


TCHDTL 
Direction 
Control 
Active 
Delay 
50 
ns 
INTA 
CL=300 
pF 


TCHDTH 
Direction 
Control 
Inactive 
Delay 
30 
ns 
AMWC 


TAELCH 
Command 
Enable 
Time 
40 
AIOWC 
ns 


TAEHCZ 
Command 
Disable 
Time 
40 
ns 
{ 


IOL= 
15 mA 
TAELCV 
Enable 
Delay Time 
106 
275 
ns 
Other 
IOH= 
-1 
mA 


TAEVNV 
AEN to DEN 
20 
ns 
CL=60 
pF 


TCEVNV 
CEN to DEN, PDEN 
20 
ns 


TCELRH 
CEN to Command 
TCLML 
ns 


""""1. ACDRESS/DATA 
BUS IS SHOWN 
ONLY 
FOR REFERENCE 
PURPOSES. 


2. lEADING 
EDGE Of. ALE AND 
weE 
IS DETERMINED 
BY THE FALLING 
EDGE OF elK 
OR STATUS 
GOING 
ACTIVE. 
WHICHEVER 
OCCURS 
LAST 
3. ALl 
TIMING 
MEASUREMENTS 
ARE "AoE 
AT UiV UNLESS 
SPECIFIED 
OTHERWISE. 


1.5V 


I,eoQ 


OUT~ 
1300 pF 


1.5V 
J 33Q 


OUT~ 
1300 pF 


J527Q 


OUT~ 
1300 pF 


2.2ev 


1114Q 


OUT~ IeOpF 


8289 
BUS ARBITER 


• Provides Multi-Master 
System Bus 


Protocol 


• Synchronizes 8086/8088 
Processors 


With Multi-Master 
Bus 


• Provides Simple Interface With 


8288 Bus Controller 


• Four Operating Modes For Flexible 


System Configuration 


• Compatible with Intel Bus Standard 


MUlTIBUS™ 


• Provides System Bus Arbitration For 


8089 lOP In Remote Mode 


The Intel 8289 Bus Arbiter is a 20-pin, 5-volt-only bipolar component for use with medium to large 8086/8088 multi- 
master/multiprocessing 
systems. The 8289 provides system bus arbitration for systems with multiple bus masters, 


such as an 8086 CPU with 8089 lOP in its REMOTEmode, while providing bipolar buffering and drive capability. 


( 


52 


80861808818089 
S1 
STATUS 
So 


INIT 1 
8CLK 


BREa 


BPRN 


BPRO 


BUSY 


CBRa 


MUlTiBUS™ 
COMMAND 
SIGNALS 


1 


laCK 
ClK 


PROCESSOR 
CRQLCK 
CONTROL 
REse 


ANYRQST 


lOB 


AEN 
} 
SYSTEM 
SIGNALS 
SYSBfRES8 


52 
VCC 


lOB 
51 


SYSB/RESB 
So 


REse 
ClK 


BClK 
lOCK 


INIT 
CRQLCK 


BREa 
ANYRQST 


BPRO 
AEN 


SPRN 
CBRQ 


GND 
BUSY 


{ 


- 
So 
PROCESSOR 
_ 
51 
STATUS 
~ 
- 
52 


- 
lOCK 
_ 
elK 
8289 
s~~:::r~~ 
- 
CROlCK 


OPTIONS 
- 
REse 


- 
ANYRQST 
- 
iOB 


-INIT 


- 
BClK 


BREa 


-BPRN 


BPRO 
- 
li1JSV 


-CBffCi 


The 8289 Bus Arbiter operates in conjunction with the 
8288 Bus Controller to interface 8086/8088/8089 
proces· 
sors to a multi·master system bus (both the 8086 and 
8088 are configured 
in their 
max mode). The proc- 
essor is unaware of the arbiter's existence and issues 
commands as though it has exclusive use of the system 
bus. If the processor does not have the use of the multi- 
master system bus, the arbiter prevents the Bus Con· 
troller (8288),the data transceivers and the address lat- 
ches from accessing the system bus (e.g. all bus driver 
outputs are forced into the high impedance state). Since 
the command sequence was not issued by the 8288, the 
system bus will appear as "Not Ready" and the proc- 
essor will enter wait states. The processor will remain in 
Wait until the Bus Arbiter acquires the use of the multi- 
master system bus whereupon the arbiter will allow the 
bus controller, the data transceivers, and the address 
latches to access the system. Typically, once the com- 
mand has been issued and a data transfer has taken 
place, a transfer acknowledge (XACK) is returned to the 
processor to indicate "READY" from the accessed slave 
device. The processor then completes its transfer cycle. 
Thus the arbiter serves to multiplex a processor (or bus 
master) onto a multi-master system bus and avoid con- 
tention problems between bus masters. 


In general, higher priority masters obtain the bus when a 
lower priority 
master completes 
its present transfer 


cycle. Lower priority bus masters obtain the bus when a 
higher priority master is not accessing the system bus. 
A strapping option (ANYRQST)is provided to allow the 
arbiter to surrender the bus to a lower priority master as 
though it were a master of higher priority. If there are no 
other bus masters requesting the bus, the arbiter main- 
tains the bus so iong as its processor has not entered 
the HALT State. The arbiter will not voluntarily surrender 
the system bus and has to be forced off by another 
master's bus request, the HALT State being the only ex- 


AI 


ception. 
Additional 
strapPin;ql'~;~W-R'S,:.p 
'i other 
modes of operation wherein the mu4fji\~il&t~r. SYAt~m 
bus is surrendered or requested under diffEmi~>5~tS'O rA 
conditions. 
UIJ/""!,,,c,!, ••••• I:tt. L. 
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Since there can be many bus masters on a multi·master 
system bus, some means of resolving priority between 
bus masters simultaneously requesting the bus must be 
provided. The 8289 Bus Arbiter provides several resolv- 
ing techniques. All the techniques are based on a priori- 
ty concept that at a given time one bus master will have 
priority above all the rest. There are provisions for using 
parallel 
priority 
resolving 
techniques, 
serial 
priority 


resolving techniques, and rotating priority techniques. 


Parallel Priority Resolving 


The parallel priority resolving technique uses a separate 
bus request line (l:i'liEQ) for each arbiter on the multi- 
master system bus, see Figure 4. Each BREQ line enters 
into a priority encoder which generates the binary ad- 
dress of the highest priority BREQ line which is active. 
The binary address is decoded by a decoder to select 
the corresponding 
BPRN (Bus Priority 
In) line to be 


returned to the highest priority requesting arbiter. The 
arbiter receiving priority (BPRN true) then allows 
its 


associated bus master onto the multi-master 
system 


bus as soon as it becomes available (i.e., the bus is no 
longer busy). When One bus arbiter gains priority over 
another arbiter it cannot immediately seize the bus, it 
must wait until the present bus transaction is complete. 
Upon completing its transaction the present bus occu- 
pant recognizes that it no longer has priority and sur- 
renders the bus by releasing BUSY. BUSY is an active 
low "OR" tied signal line which goes to every bus arbiter 
on the system bus. When BUSYgoes inactive (high), the 
arbiter which presently has bus priority (BPRN true) then 
seizes the bus and pulls BUSYlow to keep other arbiters 
off of the bus. See waveform timing diagram, Figure 5. 


74148 
PRIORITY 
ENCODER 


74138 
3 TO 8 
DECODER 
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HIGHER 
PRIORITY 
BUS ARBITER 
REOUESTS 
THE 
MUL HMASTER 
SYSTEM 
BUS. 


2 
ATTAINS 
PRIORITY. 


3 
LOWER 
PRIORITY 
BUS ARBITER 
RELEASES 
BUSY. 


4 
HIGHER 
PRIORITY 
BUS ARBITER 
THEN 
ACQUIRES 
THE 
BUS AND 
PULLS 
BUSY 
DOWN. 


Note 
that 
all multi-master 
system 
bus transactions 
are 


synchronized 
to the bus clock 
(BCLK). 
This allows 
the 


parallel 
priority 
resolving 
circuitry 
or any other 
priority 


resolving 
scheme 
employed 
to settle. 


Serial Priority Resolving 


The 
serial 
priority 
resolving 
technique 
eliminates 
the 
need 
for 
the 
priority 
encoder-decoder 
arrangement 
by 
daisy-chaining 
the bus arbiters 
together, 
connecting 
the 
higher 
priority 
bus arbiter's 
BPRO (Bus Priority 
Out) out- 
put to the BPRN of the next lower 
priority. 
See Figure 6. 


Rotating 
Priority Resolving 


The 
rotating 
priority 
resolving 
technique 
is similar 
to 


that 
of the 
parallel 
priority 
resolving 
technique 
except 


that 
priority 
is dynamically 
re-assigned_ 
The priority 
en- 


coder 
is replaced 
by a more 
complex 
circuit 
which 
ro- 


tates 
priority 
between 
requesting 
arbiters 
thus allowing 


each 
arbiter 
an equal 
chance 
to 
use the 
multi-master 


system 
bus, over time_ 


WHICH 
PRIORITY RESOLVING 
TECHNIQUE 
TO USE 


There are advantages 
and disadvantages 
for each of the 
techniques 
described 
above_ 
The 
rotating 
priority 
resolving 
technique 
requires 
substantial 
external 
logic 
to implement 
while 
the serial 
technique 
uses no exter- 


nal logic 
but can accommodate 
only a limited 
number 
of 
bus 
arbiters 
before 
the 
daisy-chain 
propagation 
delay 


exceeds 
the 
multi-master's 
system 
bus 
clock 
(BCLK). 


The parallel 
priority 
resolving 
technique 
is in general 
a 
good compromise 
between 
the other 
two techniques_ 
It 
allows 
for many arbiters 
to be present 
on the bus while 


not requiring 
too much 
logic 
to implement. 


THE 
NUMBER 
OF ARBITERS 
THAT 
MAY BE DAISY,CHAINED 
TOGETHER 
IN THE 
SERIAL 
PRIORITY 
RESOLViNG 
SCHEME 
IS A FUNCTION 
OF BClK 
AND THE PROPA· 


GATION 
DELAY 
FROM 
ARBITER 
TO 
ARBITER. 
NORMALLY, 
AT 
10 
MHz 
ONLY 
3 ARBI- 


TER MAY BE DAISY-CHAINED. 


8289 MODES OF OPERATION 


There are two types of processors in the 8086 family. An 
Input/Output processor (the 8089 lOP) and the 8086/8088 
CPUs. Consequently, 
there are two 
basic operating 
modes in the 8289 bus arbiter. One, the lOB (I/O Peri- 
pheral Bus) mode, permits the processor access to both 
an 1/0 
Peripheral Bus and a multi-master system bus. 
The second, the RESB(Resident Bus mode), permits the 
processor to communicate 
over both a Resident Bus 
and a multi-master system bus. An 1/0 Peripheral Bus is 
a bus where all devices on that bus, including memory, 
are treated as 1/0 devices and are addressed by 1/0 com- 
mands. All memory commands are directed to another 
bus, the multi-master system bus. A Resident Bus can 
issue both memory and 1/0 commands, but it is a dis- 
tinct 
and separate bus from the multi-master 
system 
bus. The distinction 
is that the Resident Bus has only 


one 
master, 
providing 
full 
availability 
and 
being 


dedicated to that one master. 


The lOB strapping option configures the 8289 Bus Ar- 
biter into the lOB mode and the strapping option RESB 
configures 
it into the RESB mode. It might be noted at 


this point that if both strapping options are strapped 
false, the arbiter interfaces 
the processor to a multi- 


master system bus only (see Figure 7). With both op- 
tions strapped true, the arbiter interfaces the processor 


JJqr I~. 
I 


to a multi·master system bus, a Res~Lni B~ 
and.ap 1/0 


Bus. 
'" 
'I ilt,. 


_ 
f"~# 


In the lOB mode, the processor communica es~rtl:l co 
trois a host of peripherals over the Peripheral Bus, V)/({e:n 
the 1/0 Processor needs to communicate 
with sys(e'rl;J..:'I. 


memory, It does so over the system memory bus. Figure' 
8 shows a possible I/O Processor system configuration. 


The 8086 and 8088 processor can communicate with a 
Resident Bus and a multi-master system bus. Two bus 
controllers and only one Bus Arbiter would be needed in 
such a configuration 
as shown in Figure 9. In such a 
system configuration 'the processor would have access 
to memory and peripherals 
of both busses. Memory 


mapping techniques are applied to select which bus is 
to be accessed. The SYSB/RESB input on the arbiter 
serves to instruct the arbiter as to whether or not the 
system bus is to be accessed. The signal connected to 
SYSB/RESB also enables or disables commands from 
one of the bus controllers. 


A summary of the modes that the 8289 has, along with 
its response to its status lines inputs, is summarized in 
Table 1. 


"'n some system 
configurations 
it is possible 
for a non·l/o 
Processor 
to 


have 
access 
to more 
than 
one 
Multi-Master 
System 
Bus, 
see 8289 
Application 
Note. 


Status lines 
From 


8088 or 8088 or 8089 


52 
51 
SO 


110 


{ ~ 


0 
0 


COMMANDS 
0 
1 
1 
0 


HALT 
0 
1 
1 


MEM 
{i 


0 
0 


COMMANDS 
0 
1 
1 
0 
IDLE 
1 
1 
1 


lOB Mode 
Only 


iOB = Low 


x 


RESB (Mode) Only 


lOB = High 
RESB = High 


SYSBIRES8 = High 
SYSBIRESB = Low 


lOB Mode 
RESB Mode 


lOB = Low RESB = High 


SYSBIRESB = High 
SYSBJRESB= Low 


x 
x 


Single 
Bus MoQ!. 


10B= High 
RESB= Low 


NOTES: 


1. X = Multi-Master 
System 
Bus IS allowed 
to be Surrendered. 


2. .,..:;:;:;Multi·Master 
System 
Bus IS Requested. 


Mode 
Pin 
Multi-Master System Bus 


- 
--_:..._- 


Strapping 
Requested" " 
Surrendered" 


Single Bus 


,-- 
- 


10B= High 
Whenever the processor's 
HLT + TI • CBRa + HPBRat 
Multi-Master Mode 
RESB= Low 
status lines go active 


RESB Mode Only 
10B= High 
SYSB/RESB= High· 
(SYSB/RESB= Low + TI) • 


RESB= High 
ACTIVE STATUS 
CBRa + HLT + HPBRa 
--- 
~~~-~- 


lOB Mode Only 
10B= Low 
Memory Commands 
(1/0 Status + TI) • CBRa + 


RESB= Low 
HLT+HPBRa 
-- 


lOB Mode RESBMode 
10B= Low 
(Memory Command) • 


((1/0 
Status Commands) + 


RESB= High 
(SYSB/RESB= High) 
SYSB/RESB= LOW)) • CBRa 
+ HPBRat + HLT 


.:LOCK 
prevents 
surrender 
~f Bus to any other 
arbiter, 
CRQLCK 
prevents 
surrender 
of Bus to any lower 
priority 
arbiter. 


Except 
for HALT and Passive 
or IDLE Status. 
t HPBRQ, Higher 
priority 
Bus request 
or BPRN = 1. 
1. lOB Active 'Low, 
2. RESB Active 
High. 


3. + is read as "OR" 
and. 
as "AND." 


4. TI= Processor 
Idle Status S2, 51,50= 
111 


5. HLT= 
Processor 
Halt Status S2, 81, 55=011 


-----l\ 
MULTI·MASTER 


\ 
~~~~~ND 
aus 


STa 


ADDRESS 


LATCH 
82831 
8282 
b~ 


C3 
DT/R 


TRANSCEIVER 
8286!8287 
,,, 


MULTI-MASTEA 


SYSTEM 
ADDRESS 
aus 


MULTI-MASTER 
- 
~----------------\ 
SYSTEM 


v' 
DATA 
aus 


.l.. 
AENl 


8284 
CLOCK 


)(ACK 
(liD 
BUS) r- - 
----------. 
RDYl 
RDY2 


> 


MUL HMASTER 


- 
SYSTEM 


-, 
COMMAND 
aus 


ADDRESS 


LATCH 


82831 
8282 


12 OR 3) 


ADDRESS 


LATCH 
8283! 
8282 
(2 OR 
3l 


i 


r 


r 
I 
-__~9j 


-:> 


MUL HMASTER 
SYSTEM 
ADDRESS 


_. 
-< ~7SVARBLE 
BUS 


~ 


MULHMASTER 


~- 
SYSTEM 


__ 
DATA 
aus 


AD OR 
lATCH 


828218283 


(20R 
3) 


AOOR 
lATCH 


828218283 
12 OR 31 


Vcc 


GND 
so,51,s2 


+ 5V supply ± 10% 


Ground 


STATUS INPUT PINS: These pins are 
the status input pins from an 8086, 
8088 or 
8089 processor. 
The 8289 
decodes these pins to initiate bus reo 
quest 
and 
surrender 
actions. 
(See 


Table 1) 


CLOCK: This is the clock from the 
8284 
clock 
chip 
and 
serves 
to 


establish when bus arbiter actions are 
initiated. 
LOCK: LOCK is a processor generated 
signal 
which 
when 
activated 
(low) 
serves to prevent the arbiter from sur- 
rendering the multi-master system bus 
to any other bus arbiter, regardless of 
its priority. 


COMMON REQUESTLOCK: CRQLCK 
is an active low signal which serves to 
prevent the arbiter from surrendering 
the multi-master 
system bus to any 
other bus arbiter requesting the bus 
through the CBRQ input pin. 
RESB: RESIDENT BUS is a strapping 
option 
to 
configure 
the 
arbiter 
to 


operate 
in 
systems 
having 
both 
a 


multi-master system bus and a Resi- 
dent Bus. When it is strapped high the 
multi-master system bus is requested 
or surrendered as a function 
of the 


SYSB/RESB input 
pin. 
When 
it 
is 


strapped 
low the SYSB/RESB input 
is ignored. 


ANY REQUEST:ANYRQST is a strap· 
ping option which permits the multi- 
master system bus to be surrendered 
to a lower priority arbiter as though it 
were an arbiter of higher priority (I.e., 
when a lower priority arbiter requests 
the use of the multi-master 
system 


bus, the bus is surrendered as soon as 
it is possible). Strapping CBRQ low 
and ANYRQST high forces the 8289 ar- 
biter 
to 
surrender 
the 
multi-master 


system bus after each transfer cycle. 
Note 
that 
when 
surrender 
occurs 


BREQ is driven false (high). 


10 
BUS: lOB is a strapping 
option 


which configures the 8289 Arbiter to 
operate in systems having both an 10 
Bus 
(peripheral 
Bus) and a multi- 
master system 
bus. The arbiter 
re- 


quests and surrenders the use of the 
multi-master system bus as a function 
of the status line, S2.The multi-master 
system 
bus is permitted to be sur- 
rendered while the processor is perfor- 


•.< 
ming 10 commands and is requesteq, 
whenever the processor 
performs 
a 


memory 
command. 
Interrupt 
cycles 


are assumed 
as 
coming 
from 
the 


peripheral 
bus 
and 
are treated 
as 
would be an 10 command. 


AEN 
0 
ADDRESS ENABLE. AEN is the output 
of the 8289 Arbiter to the processor's 
address latches, to the 8288 Bus Con- 
troller and 8284 Clock Generator. AEN 
serves to instruct the Bus Controller 
and address latches when to tri-state 
their output drivers. 


SYSB/RESB 
SYSTEM 
BUS/RESIDENT 
BUS: 


SYSB/RESB is an input signal when 
the arbiter is configured 
in the S.R. 


Mode (RESB is strapped high) which 
serves to determine when the multi- 
master system bus is requested and 
when the multi-master system bus sur- 
rendering is permitted. The signal is in- 
tended to originate from some form of 
address mapping circuitry 
such as a 


decoder or PROMattached to the resi· 
dent address bus. Signal transitions 
and glitches are permitted on this pin 
from 01 of T4 t001 
to T2 of the pro- 


cessor cycle. During the period from 
01 of T2 to 01 of T4 only clean transi· 
tions 
are permitted 
on this 
pin (no 


glitches). If a glitch does occur the ar- 
biter may capture or miss it, and the 
multi-master system bus may be reo 
quested 
or 
surrendered, 
depending 


upon the state of the glitch. The arbiter 
requests the multi-master system bus 
in the S.R. Mode when the state of the 
SYSB/RESB pin is high and permits 
the bus to be surrendered when this 
pin is low. 


CBRQ 
I/O COMMON BUS REQUEST:CBRQ is an 


input signal which serves to instruct 
the arbiter if there are any other ar· 
biters of lower priority requesting the 
use of the multi-master system bus. 
The CBRQ pins (open-collector output) 
of all the 8289 Bus Arbiters which are 
to surrender the multi·master system 
bus 
upon 
request 
are 
connected 


together. 


The Bus Arbiter running the current 
transfer cycle will not itself pull the 
CBRQ line low. Any other arbiter con- 
nected to the CBRQ line can request 
the multi-master system bus. The ar- 
biter 
presently 
running 
the 
current 


transfer cycle drops its BREQ signal 
and surrenders the bus whenever the 


proper 
surrender 
conditions 
exist. 


Strapping 
CBREQ 
low and ANYRQST 
high 
allows 
the 
multi-master 
system 


bus 
to 
be 
surrendered 
after 
each 


transfer 
cycle. See the pin definition 
of 
ANYRQST. 


INITIALIZE: 
TNTf is an active 
low multi· 
master 
system 
bus input 
signal 
which 


is used to reset all the bus arbiters 
on 
the multi-master 
system 
bus. After 
in- 
itialization, 
no arbiters 
have the use of 
the multi·master 
system 
bus. 


BUS CLOCK: 
BCLK is the multi-master 


system 
bus 
clock 
to which 
all 
multi- 


master 
system 
bus 
interface 
signals 
are synchronized. 


a 
BUS REQUEST: 
BREQ is an active 
low 
output 
signal 
in 
the 
parallel 
Priority 
Resolving 
Scheme 
which 
the 
arbiter 
activates 
to 
request 
the 
use 
of 
the 
multi·master 
system 
bus. 


BUS PRIORITY 
IN: BPRN is the active 
low signal 
returned 
to the arbiter 
to in- 
struct 
it that 
it may acquire 
the multi- 
master 
system 
bus on the next falling 


8~ 


edge 
of BCLK. 
BPRN 
indicates 
{o the 
~ y 


arbiter 
that 
it is the highest 
priority 
rel", 
'" 


questing 
arbiter 
presently 
on the bus. 


The loss of BPRN instructs 
the arbiter 
that 
it 
has 
loss 
priority 
to 
a higher 


priority 
arbiter. 


a 
BUS PRIORITY OUT: BPRO is an active 
low output 
signal 
which 
is used in the 


serial 
priority 
resolving 
scheme 
where 
BPRO is daisy 
chained 
to BPRN of the 
next 
lower 
priority 
arbiter. 


I/O 
BUSY: BUSY is an active 
low open col- 
lector 
multi-master 
system 
bus 
inter· 
face 
signal 
which 
is used 
to instruct 


all 
the 
arbiters 
on the 
bus 
when 
the 


multi·master 
system 
bus 
is available. 


When 
the 
multi·master 
system 
bus 
is 


available 
the 
highest 
requesting 
ar· 
biter 
(determined 
by BPRN) seizes 
the 


bus and pulls 
BUSY low to keep other 


arbiters 
off 
of 
the 
bus. 
When 
the 
ar- 


biter 
is done 
with 
the 
bus 
it releases 


the 
BUSY 
signal 
permitting 
it 
to 
go 


high 
and thereby 
allowing 
another 
ar· 
biter 
to 
acquire 
the 
multi·master 
system 
bus. 
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COMMENT: 
Stresses 
above 
those 
listed 
under 
"Abso(tife 
MaX"m 


Ratings" 
may cause permanent 
damage 
to the device.rhis 
is a stress 


rating 
only and functional 
operation 
of the device at these or any other 


conditions 
above those 
indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
ofC1i,liS 


specification 
is not implied. 
Exposure 
to absolute 
maximum 
rallng con· 


ditions 
for extended 
periods may affect device reliability. 


Temperature 
Under 
Bias""""" 
O'C to 70'C 
Storage 
Temperature.... 
. .... 
-65'C 
to + 150'C 
All Output 
and Supply 
Voltages. 
. .. 
- 0.5V to + 7V 
All 
Input 
Voltages. 
. 
, . , 
' . - 
1.0V to + 5.5V 
Power 
Dissipation 
1.5 Watt 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test 
Condition 


Ve 
Input 
Clamp 
Voltage 
-1.0 
V 
Vee=4.50V, 
le= 
-5 
mA 


IF 
Input 
Forward 
Current 
- 0.5 
mA 
Vee = 5.50V, 
VF = 0.45V 


IR 
Reverse 
Input 
Leakage 
Current 
60 
I-'A 
Vee = 5.50, VR = 5.50 


VOL 
Output 
Low Voltage 


BUSY, CBRQ 
0.45 
V 
IOL= 20 mA, CL = 250 pF 1) 


AEN 
0.45 
V 
IOL= 16 mA, CL= 
100 pF 2) 


BPRO,BREQ 
0.45 
V 
IOL= 10 mA, CL= 60 pF 3) 


VOH 
Output 
High 
Voltage 
BUSY,CBRQ 
Open 
Collector 


All Other 
Outputs 
2.4 
V 
IOH=400 
I-'A 


Ice 
Power 
Supply 
Current 
165 
mA 


V1L 
Input 
Low Voltage 
.8 
V 


V1H 
Input 
High 
Voltage 
2.0 
V 


Cin Status 
Input 
Capacitance 
25 
pF 


Cin (Others) 
Input 
Capacitance 
12 
pF 


CONDITIONS: 
Vcc=5V 
± 10%, TA=O·C 
to 70·C 


Timing 
Requirements 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Unit 


TClCl 
ClK 
Cycle 
Period 
125 
ns 


TClCH 
ClK 
low 
Time 
65 
ns 


TCHCl 
ClK 
High Time 
35 
ns 


TSVCH 
Status 
Active 
Setup 
65 
TClCl-l0 
ns 


TSHCl 
Status 
Inactive 
Setup 
50 
TClCl-l0 
ns 


THVCH 
Status 
Active 
Hold 
10 
ns 


THVCl 
Status 
Inactive 
Hold 
10 
ns 


TBYSBl 
BUSYHSetup 
to BClKI 
20 
ns 


TCBSBl 
GBRQHSetup 
to BClKI 
20 
ns 


TBlBl 
BClK 
Cycle Time 
100 
ns 


TBHCl 
BClK 
High Time 
30 
.65[TBlBl] 
ns 


TCllll 
lOCK 
Inactive 
Hold 
20 
ns 


TClll2 
lOCK 
Active 
Setup 
40 
ns 


TPNBl 
BPRNltto 
BClK 
Setup Time 
15 
ns 


TClSRl 
SYSB/RESB 
Setup 
0 
ns 


TClSR2 
SYSB/R"E"Stl Hold 
20 
ns 


TIVIH 
Initialization 
Pulse Width 
3 TBlBl+ 
ns 
3 TClCl 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Unit 
loading 


TBlBRl 
BClK 
to BREQ Delaylt 
35 
ns 


TBlPOH 
BClK 
to BPROlt 
(See Note 
1) 
40 
ns 


TPNPO 
BPRNltto 
BPROItDeiay 
25 
ns 
(See Note 
1) 
------ 


TBlBYl 
BClK 
to BUSY low 
60 
ns 


TBlBYH 
BClK 
to BUSY Float (See Note 2) 
35 
ns 


TClAEH 
ClK 
to AEN High 
65 
ns 


TBlAEL 
BClK 
to AEN low 
40 
ns 


TBlCBl 
BClK 
to CBRQ low 
60 
ns 


TBlCBH 
BClK 
to CBRQ Float (See Note 2) 
35 
ns 


U Denotes 
that spec applies 
to both transitions 
of the signal. 


NOTE 1: BCLK generates 
the first BPRO wherein 
subsequent 
BPRO changes 
lower in the chain are generated 
through SPRN. 


NOTE 2: Measured 
at .5V above GNO. 
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NOTES; 


1. 
lOCK 
ACTIVE 
CAN 
OCCUR 
DURING 
ANY 
T STATE, 
AS 
LONG 
AS 
THE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


SHOWN 
ABove 
WITH 
RESPECT 
TO 
THE 
eLK 
ARE 
MAINTAINEO. 
WCK 
INACTIVe 
HAS 


NO 
CRITICAL 
TIME 
AND 
CAN 
BE 
ASYNCHRONOUS. 


-~ 
HAS 
NO 
CRITICAL 
TIMING 
AND 
IS CONSIDEREO 
AN 
ASYNCHRONOUS 
INPUT 


SIGNAL 


2. 
GliTCHING 
OF 
5Y5B/P:ESB 
PIN 
IS 
PERMITTED 
DURING 
THIS 
TIME. 
AFTER 
02 
OF n, 


AND BEFORE 01 OF 14, ONLY CLEAN TRANSITIONS ARE ACCEPTED. 
3 
AnI 
lEADING 
EOGe 
15 
RElATED 
TO 
~, 
TRAILING 
EOGe 
TO 
eLK. 
THE 
TRAILING 


EDGE 
OF 
AEN 
OCCURS 
AFTER 
BUS 
PRIORITY 
IS 
LOST. 


The signals 
related 
to ClK 
are typical 
processor 
signals, 
and do not relate 
to the depicted 
sequence 
of events 
of the 
signals 
referenced 
to BClK. 
The signals 
shown 
related 
to the BClK 
represent 
a hypothetical 
sequence 
of events 
for 
illustration. 
Assume 
3 bus arbiters 
of priorities 
1, 2 and 3 configured 
in serial 
priority 
resolving 
scheme 
as shown 
in 
Figure 
6. Assume 
arbiter 
1 has the bus and is holding 
busy 
low. Arbiter 
#2 detect~rocessor 
wants 
the bus and 
pulls 
low BREO#2. If BPRN#2 
is high (as shown), 
arbiter 
#2 will 
pull low CBRO line. CBRO signals 
to the higher 
priority 
arbiter 
#1 that 
a lower 
priority 
arbiter 
wants 
the bus. (A higher 
priority 
arbiter 
would 
be granted 
SPRN 
when 
it makes 
the bus request 
rather than having 
to wait for another 
arbiter 
to release 
the bus through ClmOJ.·· Arbiter 
#1 will 
relin· 


quish 
the multi·master 
system 
bus when it enters 
a state 
not requiring 
it (see Table 
1), by lowering 
its BPRO#1 (tied to 
BPRN#2) and releasing 
BUSY. Arbiter 
#2 now sees that 
it has priority 
from 
BPRN#2 
being 
low and releases 
CBRO. As 
soon as BUSY signifies 
the bus is available 
(high), arbiter 
##2 pulls BUSY 
low on next falling 
edge of BCLK. 
Note 
that 
if 
arbiter 
#2 didn't 
want 
the bus at the time 
it received 
priority, 
it would 
pass priority 
to the next lower 
priority 
arbiter 
by 
lowering 
its BPRO #2 [TPNPO]. 


8237/8237·2 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 
PROGRAMMABLE DMA CONTROLLER 
• Enable/Disable Control of Individual 
• High Performance: Transfers up to 1.6M 
DMA Requests 
Bytes/Second with 5 MHz 8237-2 
• Four Independent 
DMA Channels 
• Directly Expandable to any Number of 
Channels 
• Independent Autoinitialization 
of all 
Channels 
• End of Process Input for Terminating 


Transfers 
• Memory-to-Memory 
Transfers 
• Software DMA Requests 
• Memory Block Initialization 
• Independent 
Polarity Control for DREQ 
• Address Increment or Decrement 
and DACK Signals 


The 8237 Multimode Direct Memory Access (DMA) Controller is a peripheral interface circuit for microprocessor sys- 
tems. It is designed to improve system performance by allowing external devices to directly transfer information to or 
from the system memory. Memory-to-memory transfer capability is also provided. The 8237offers a wide variety of pro- 
grammable control features to enhance data throughput and system optimization and to allow dynamic reconfigura- 
tion under program control. 


The 8237 is designed to be used in conjunction 
with an external 8-bit address register such as the 8282. It contains 
four independent channels and may be expanded to any number of channels by cascading additional controller chips. 


The three basic transfer modes allow programmability of the types of DMA service by the user. Each channel can be 
individually programmed to Autoinitialize 
to its original condition following an End of Process (EOP). 


Each channel has a full 64K address and word count capability. 


The 8237-2 is a 5 MHz selected version of the standard 3 MHz 8237. 
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CLK (Clock, 
Input) 


This 
input 
controls 
the internal 
operations 
of the 8237 


and its rate of data transfers. 
The input 
may be driven at 


up to 3 MHz for the standard 
8237 and up to 5 MHz for 


the 8237-2. 


CS (Chip Select, 
Input) 


Chip 
Select 
is an active 
low 
input 
used 
to select 
the 
8237 as an I/O device 
during 
the Idle cycle. 
This allows 


CPU communication 
on the data bus. 


RESET (Reset, 
Input) 


Reset is an asynchronous 
active 
high input which 
clears 


the 
Command, 
Status, 
Request 
and 
Temporary 
regis- 


ters. 
It also 
clears 
the 
firstllast 
flip/flop 
and sets 
the 


Mask register. 
Following 
a Reset the device 
is in the Idle 


cycle. 


READY (Ready, Input) 


Ready 
is 
an 
input 
used 
to 
extend 
the 
memory 


read 
and write 
pulses 
from the 8237 
to accommodate 


slow memories 
or I/O 
peripheral 
devices. 


HLDA (Hold 
Acknowledge, 
Input) 


The active 
high 
Hold 
Acknowledge 
from 
the CPU Indi- 
cates that control 
of the system 
buses 
have been relin- 


quished. 


DREQO-DREQ3 
(DMA Request, 
Input) 


The 
DMA 
Request 
lines 
are 
individual 
asynchronous 


channel 
request 
inputs 
used 
by peripheral 
circuits 
to 


obtain 
DMA service. 
In Fixed 
Priority, 
DREQD has the 


highest 
priority 
and DREQ3 
has the 
lowest 
priority. 
A 


request 
is generated 
by activating 
the 
DREQ line of a 


channel. 
DACK 
will 
acknowledge 
the 
recognition 
of 


DREQ signal. 
Polarity 
of DREQ is programmable. 
Reset 


initializes 
these 
lines 
to 
active 
high. 
DREQ 
must 
be 


maintained 
until the corresponding 
DACK goes 
active. 


DBO-DB7 
(Data Bus, Input/Output) 


The Data Bus lines 
are bidirectional 
three-state 
signals 


connected 
to 
the 
system 
data 
bus. 
The 
outputs 
are 


enabled 
in the Program 
Condition 
during 
the I/O Read to 


output 
the 
contents 
of an Address 
register, 
a Status 


register, 
the 
Temporary 
register 
or 
a 
Word 
Count 


register 
to the CPU. The outputs 
are disabled 
and the in- 


puts are read dUring an I/O Write 
cycle 
when the CPU is 


programming 
the 
8237 control 
registers. 
During 
DMA 


cycles 
the most significant 
8 bits of the address 
are out- 


put 
onto 
the 
data 
bus 
to 
be strobed 
into 
an external 


latch 
by ADSTB. 
In memory-to-memory 
operations, 
data 


from 
the memory 
comes 
into the 8237 on the data bus 


during 
the 
read-from-memory 
transfer. 
In the 
write-to- 
memory 
transfer, 
the data bus outputs 
place the data in- 


to the new memory 
location. 


lOR (I/O Read, Input/Output) 


I/O Read is a bidirectional 
active 
low three-state 
line. In 


the Idle cycle, 
it is an input 
control 
signal 
used 
by the 


CPU to read the control 
registers. 
In the Active 
cycle, 
it 


is an output 
control 
signal 
used by the 8237 to access 


data from 
a peripheral 
during 
a DMA Write 
transfer. 


lOW (I/O Write, 
Input/Output) 


I/O Write 
is a bidirectional 
active 
low three-state 
line. In 


the 
Idle cycle, 
it is an input 
control 
signal 
used 
by the 


CPU 
to 
load 
information 
into 
the 
8237. 
In the 
Active 
cycle, 
it is an output 
control 
signal 
used by the 8237 to 


load data to the peripheral 
during 
a DMA Read transfer. 


EOP (End of Process, 
Input/Output) 


EOP is an active 
low 
bidirectional 
signal. 
Information 
concerning 
the completion 
of DMA services 
is available 


at the bidirectional 
EOP pin. The 8237 allows 
an external 


signal 
to terminate 
an active 
DMA 
service. 
This 
is ac- 
complished 
by pUlling 
the EOP input 
low with 
an exter- 


nal EOP signal. 
The 8237 also 
generates 
a pulse 
when 


the terminal 
count 
(TC) for any channel 
is reached. 
This 


generates 
an EOP signal 
which 
is output 
through 
the 


EOP line. 
The reception 
of EOP, either 
internal 
or exter- 


nal, will 
cause 
the 8237 to terminate 
the service, 
reset 


the request, 
and, if Autoinitialize 
is enabled, 
to write 
the 


base registers 
to the current 
registers 
of that 
channel. 


The mask bit and TC bit in the status 
word will be set for 


the currently 
active 
channel 
by EOP unless 
the channel 


is programmed 
for Autoinitialize. 
In that case, the mask 
bit remains 
clear. 
During 
memory-to-memory 
transfers, 


EOP will 
be output 
when 
the TC for channel 
1 occurs. 


EOP should 
be tied high with a pull-up 
resistor 
if it is not 


used to prevent 
erroneous 
end of process 
inputs. 


AO-A3 (Address, 
Input/Output) 


The four least significant 
address 
lines are bidirectional 


three-state 
signals. 
In the Idle cycle 
they are inputs 
and 
are used by the 8237 to address 
the control 
register 
to 


be loaded 
or read. In the Active 
cycle 
they are outputs 


and provide 
the lower 
4 bits of the output 
address. 


A4-A7 
(Address, 
Output) 


The four 
most 
significant 
address 
lines 
are three-state 


outputs 
and provide 
4 bits 
of address. 
These 
li nes are 


enabled 
only during 
the DMA service. 


HRQ (Hold 
Request, 
Output) 


This is the Hold Request 
to the CPU and is used to re- 


quest 
control 
of the 
system 
bus. 
If the 
corresponding 


mask 
bit 
is clear, 
the 
presence 
of any 
valid 
DREQ 


causes 
the 
8237 
to 
issue 
the 
HRQ. 
After 
HRQ goes 


active 
at 
least 
one 
clock 
cycle 
(TCY) 
must 


occur 
before 
HLDA goes 
active. 


DACKO-DACK3 
(DMA Acknowledge, 
Output) 


DMA 
Acknowledge 
is 
used 
to 
notify 
the 
individual 


peripherals 
when 
one has been 
granted 
a DMA 
cycle. 


The sense of these 
lines 
is programmable. 
Reset initial- 
izes them 
to active 
low. 


AEN (Address Enable, Output) 


This output enables the 8-bit latch containing the upper 
8 address bits onto the system address bus. AEN can 
also be used to disable other system bus drivers during 
DMA transfers. AEN is active HIGH. 


ADSTB (Address Strobe, Output) 


The active high Address 8trobe is used to strobe the up- 
per address byte into an external latch. 


MEMR (Memory Read, Output) 


The Memory Read signal is an active low three-state out- 
put used to access data from the selected memory loca· 
tion during a DMA Read or a memory-to-memory trans- 
fer. 


MEMW (Memory Write, Output) 


The Memory Write signal is an active low three-state 
output used to write data to the selected memory loca· 
tion during a DMA Write or a memory-to-memory trans- 
fer. 


The 8237 block diagram includes the major logic blocks 
and all of the internal registers. The data interconnec· 
tion paths are also shown. Not shown are the various 
control signals between the blocks. The 8237 contains 
344 bits of internal memory in the form of registers. 
Figure 2 lists these registers by name and shows the 
size of each. A detailed description of the registers and 
their functions 
can be found under Register Descrip- 


tion. 


Name 
Size 
Number 


Base Address 
Registers 
l6bits 
4 


Base Word 
Count 
Registers 
l6bits 
4 


Current 
Address 
Registers 
l6bits 
4 


Current 
Word 
Count 
Registers 
l6bits 
4 


Temporary 
Address 
Register 
l6bits 
1 


Temporary 
Word Count 
Register 
l6bits 
, 


Status 
Register 
8 bits 
1 


Command 
Register 
8bits 
, 


Temporary 
Register 
8bits 
1 


Mode 
Registers 
6 bits 
4 


Mask 
Register 
4 bits 
1 


Request 
Register 
4bits 
1 


The 8237 contains three basic blocks of control logic. 
The Timing Control block generates internal timing and 
external control signals for the 8237.The Program Com· 
mand Control 
block decodes the various commands 


given to the 8237 by the microprocessor prior to servic· 
ing a DMA Request. It also decodes the Mode Control 
word used to select the type of DMA during the servic· 
ing. The Priority Encoder block resolves priority conten- 
tion between DMA channels requesting service simul- 
taneously. 


The Timing Control block derives internal timing from 
the clock input. In 8237 systems this input will usually 
be the +2TIl 
clock from an 8224 or ClK from an 8085A. 
However, any appropriate system clock will suffice. 


The 8237 is designed to operate in two major cycles. 
These are called Idle and Active cycles. Each device 
cycle is made up of a number of states. The 8237 can 
assume seven separate states, each composed of one 
full clock period. 8tate I (81) is the inactive state. It is 
entered when the 8237 has no valid DMA requests pend· 
ing. While in 81,the DMA controller is inactive but may 
be in the Program Condition, being programmed by the 
processor. 8tate 0 (80) is the first state of a DMA ser· 
vice. The 8237 has requested a hold but the processor 
has not yet returned an acknowledge. An acknowledge 
from the CPU will signal that transfers may begin. 81, 
82,83 and 84 are the working states of the DMA service. 
If more time is needed to complete a transfer than is 
available with normal timing, wait states (8W) can be in· 
serted between 82 or 83 and 84 by the use of the Ready 
line on the 8237. 


Memory-to-memory transfers require a read-from and a 
write-to-memory to complete each transfer. The states, 
which 
resemble the normal working 
states, use two 


digit 
numbers for identification. 
Eight states are reo 


quired for a single transfer. The first four states (811, 
812, 813, 814) are used for the read-from-memory half 
and the last four states (821,822,823,824) 
for the write- 


to·memory half of the transfer. 


When no channel is requesting service, the 8237 will 
enter the Idle cycle and perform "81" states. In this 
cycle the 8237 will sample the DREQ lines every clock 
cycle to determine if any channel is requesting a DMA 
service. The device will also sample C8, looking for an 
attempt by the microprocessor to write or read the inter· 
nal registers of the 8237. When C8 is low and HRQ is 
low, the 8237 enters the Program Condition. The CPU 
can now establish, change or inspect the internal defini- 
tion of the part by reading from or writing to the internal 
registers. Address lines AO-A3 are inputs to the device 
and select which registers will be read or written. The 
lOR and lOW lines are used to select and time reads or 
writes. Due to the number and size of the internal regis· 
ters, an internal flip·flop 
is used to generate an addi- 


tional bit of address. This bit is used to determine the 
upper or lower byte of the 16-bit Address and Word 
Count registers. The flip-flop is reset by Master Clear or 
Reset. A separate software command can also reset this 
flip-flop. 
8pecial 
software commands can be executed by the 


8237 in the Program Condition. 
These commands are 


decoded as sets of addresses with the C8 and lOW. The 
commands do not make use of the data bus. Instruc· 
tions include Clear First/last 
Flip·flop and Master Clear. 


ACTIVE CYCLE 


When the 8237 is in the Idle cycle and a channel re- 
quests a DMA service, the device will output an HRQ to 
the microprocessor 
and enter the Active cycle. It is in 


this cycle that the DMA service will take place, in one of 
four modes: 


Single Transfer Mode - 
In 8ingle Transfer mode the 


device is programmed to make one transfer only. The 


word count will be decremented and the address decre- 
mented or incremented following each transfer. When 
the word count goes to zero, a Terminal Count (TC)will 
cause an Autoinitialize if the channel has been program· 
med to do so. 


DREQmust be held active until DACK becomes active in 
order to be recognized. If DREQ is held active through· 
out the single transfer, HRQwill go inactive and release 
the bus to the system. It will again go active and, upon 
receipt of a new HLDA, another single transfer will be 
performed. In 8080A/8085Asystems this will ensure one 
full machine cycle execution between DMA transfers. 
Details of timing between the 8237 and other bus con- 
trol protocols will depend upon the characteristics 
of 
the microprocessor involved. 


Block Transfer Mode - 
In Block Transfer mode the 
device is activated by DREQ to continue making trans- 
fers during the service until a TC, caused by word count 
going to zero, or an external End of Process (EOP)is en· 
countered. DREQ need only be held active until DACK 
becomes active. Again, an Autoinitialization 
will occur 
at the end of the service if the channel has been pro- 
grammed for it. 


Demand Transfer Mode - 
In Demand Transfer mode the 
device is programmed to continue making transfers un- 
til a TC or external EOP is encountered or until DREQ 
goes inactive. Thus transfers may continue until the 1/0 
device has exhausted its data capacity. After the 1/0 
device has had a chance to catch up, the DMA service is 
re·established by means of a DREQ. During the time 
between services when the microprocessor is allowed 
to operate, the intermediate values of address and word 
count are stored in the 8237 Current Address and Cur· 
rent Word Count registers. Only an E"6'P 
can cause an 
Autoinitialize at the end of the service. EOPis generated 
either by TC or by an external signal. 


Cascade Mode - 
This mode is used to cascade more 
than one 8237 together for simple system expansion. 
The HRQ and HLDA signals from the additional 8237 
are connected to the DREQand DACK signals of a chan- 
nel of the initial 8237. This allows the DMA requests of 
the additional device to propagate through the priority 
network circuitry of the preceding device. The priority 
chain is preserved and the new device must wait for its 
turn to acknowledge requests. Since the cascade chan· 
nel in the initial device is used only for prioritizing the 
additional device, it does not output any address or con- 
trol signals of its own. These would conflict 
with the 
outputs of the active channel in the added device. The 
8237 will respond to DREQ and DACK but all other out- 
puts except HRQ will be disabled. 


Figure 3 shows two additional devices cascaded into an 
initial device using two of the previous channels. This 
forms a two level DMA system. More 8237s could be 
added at the second level by using the remaining chan· 
nels of the first level. Additional 
devices can also be 
added by cascading into the channels of the second 
level devices, forming a third level. 


TRANSFER TYPES 


Each of the three active transfer modes can perform 
three different types of transfers. These are Read, Write 


and Verify. Write transfers move data from an 1/0 device 
to the memory by activating 
MEMW and lOR. Read 
transfers move data from memory to an 1/0 device by ac· 
tivating 
MEMR and lOW. Verify transfers are pseudo 


transfers. The 8237 operates as in Read or Write trans· 
fers generating addresses, and responding to EOP,etc. 
However, the memory and 1/0 control lines all remain 
inactive. 
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Figure 3. Cascaded 8237s 
Memory·to·Memory - 
To perform block moves of data 


from one memroy address space to another with a mini· 
mum of program effort and time, the 8237 includes a 
memory·to-memory transfer feature. Programming a bit 
in the Command register selects channels 0 and 1 to 
operate as memory·to·memory transfer channels. The 
transfer is initiated by setting the software DREQ for 
channel O. The 8237 requests a DMA service in the nor· 
mal manner. After HLDA is true, the device, using eight- 
state transfers in Block Transfer mode, reads data from 
the memory. The channel 0 Current Address register is 
the source for the address used and is decremented or 
incremented in the normal manner. The data byte read 
from the memory is stored in the 8237 internal Tempo· 
rary register. Channel 1 then writes the data from the 
Temporary register to memory using the address in its 
Current Address register and incrementing 
or decre· 


menting it in the normal manner. The channel 1 Current 
Word Count is decremented. When the word count of 
channel 1 goes to zero, a TC is generated causing an 
EOP output, terminating the service. 
Channel 0 may be programmed to retain the same ad- 
dress for all transfers. This allows a single word to be 
written to a block of memory. 


The 8237 will respond to external EOP signals during 
memory·to-memory 
transfers. 
Data comparators 
in 


block search schemes may use this input to terminate 
the service 
when a match 
is found. The timing 
of 


memory-to-memory 
transfers 
is found in Diagram 4. 


Memory·to-memory 
operations 
can be detected 
as 


an active AEN with no DACK outputs. 
Autoinitialize 
- 
By programming a bit in the Mode reg· 


ister, a channel may be set up as an Autoinitialize 


channel. During Autoinitialize initialization, the original 
values of the Current Address and Current Word Count 
registers are automatically restored from the Base Ad- 
dress and Base Word Count registers of that channel 
following EOP.The base registers are loaded simultane- 
ously with the current registers by the microprocessor 
and remain unchanged throughout the DMA service. The 
mask bit is not set when the channel is in Autoinitialize. 
Following Autoinitialize the channel is ready to perform 
another service without CPU intervention. 


Priority - 
The 8237 has two types of priority encoding 
available as software selectable options. The first is 
Fixed Priority which fixes the channels in priority order 
based upon the descending value of their number. The 
channel with the lowest priority is 3 followed by 2, 1 and 
the highest priority channel, O.After the recognition of 
anyone channel for service, the other channels are pre- 
vented from interferring with that service until it is com· 
pleted. 


The second scheme is Rotating Priority. The last chan· 
nel to get service becomes the lowest priority channel 
with the others rotating accordingly. 


o 
2.-- service \3....- 
service 
1....- 
service"\. 
3....- 
request 
0 


2 
,0 
1 


3 
1 
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With Rotating Priority in a single chip DMA system, any 
device requesting service is guaranteed to be recog· 
nized after no more than three higher priority services 
have occurred. This prevents anyone 
channel from 
monopolizing the system. 


Compressed Timing - 
In order to achieve even greater 


throughput 
where system characteristics 
permit, the 
8237 can compress the transfer 
time to two clock 
cycles. From Timing Diagram 3 it can be seen that state 
S3 is used to extend the access time of the read pulse. 
By removing state S3, the read pulse width is made 
equal to the write pulse width and a transfer consists 
only of state S2 to change the address and state S4 to 
perform the read/write. S1 states will still occur when 
A8-A15 need updating (see Address Generation). Tim- 
ing for compressed transfers is found in Diagram 6. 


Address Generation - 
In order to reduce pin count, the 
8237 multiplexes the eight higher order address bits on 
the data lines. State S1 is used to output the higher 
order address bits to an external latch from which they 
may be placed on the address bus. The falling edge of 
Address Strobe (ADSTB)is used to load these bits from 
the data lines to the latch. Address Enable (AEN)is used 
to enable the bits onto the address bus through a three· 
state enable. The lower order address bits are output by 
the 8237 directly. Lines AO-A7 should be connected to 
the address bus. Timing Diagram 3 shows the time rela- 
tionships 
between CLK, AEN, ADSTB, DBO-DB7 and 
AO-A7. 


During Block and Demand Transfer mode services, 
which include multiple transfers, the addresses gener· 
ated wi II be sequential. For many transfers the data held 
in the external address latch will remain the same. This 
data need only change when a carry or borrow from A7 
to A8 takes place in the normal sequence of addresses. 
To save time and speed transfers, the 8237 executes S1 
states only when updating of A8-A15 in the latch is 
necessary. This means for long services, S1 states may 
occur only once every 256 transfers, a savings of 255 
clock cycles for each 256 transfers. 


Current Address Register - 
Each channel has a 16·bit 


Current Address register. This register holds the value 
of the address used during DMA transfers. The address 
is automatically incremented or decremented after each 
transfer and the intermediate values of the address are 
stored 
in the Current 
Address 
register 
during 
the 
transfer. This register is written or read by the micro· 
processor in successive 8·bit bytes. It may also be reo 
initialized by an Autoinitialize back to its original value. 
Autoinitialize takes place only after an EOP. 


Current Word Register - 
Each channel has a 16-bit Cur- 


rent Word Count register. This register holds the num- 
ber of transfers to be performed. The word count is 
decremented after each transfer. The intermediate value 
of the word count is stored in the register during the 
transfer. When the value in the register goes to zero, a 
TC will be generated. This register is loaded or read in 
successive 8·bit bytes by the microprocessor in the Pro- 
gram Condition. Following the end of a DMA service it 
may also be reinitialized by an Autoinitialization 
back to 
its original value. Autoinitialize can occur only when an 
EOP occurs. 


Base Address and Base Word Count Registers - 
Each 
channel has a pair of Base Address and Base Word 
Count registers. These 16-bit registers store the original 
value of their associated current registers. During Auto- 
initialize these values are used to restore the current 
registers to their original values. The base registers are 
written simultaneously with their corresponding current 
register in 8·bit bytes in the Program Condition by the 
microprocessor. These registers cannot be read by the 
microprocessor. 


Command Register - 
This 8·bit register controls the 
operation of the 8237. It is programmed by the micro- 
processor in the Program Condition and is cleared by 
Reset. The following table lists the function of the com· 
mand bits. See Figure 6 for address coding. 


Mode Register - 
Each channel has a 6-bit Mode regis· 


ter associated with it. When the register is being written 
to by the microprocessor in the Program Condition, bits 
o and 1 determine which channel Mode register is to be 
written. 


Request Register - 
The 8237 can respond to requests 
for DMA service which are initiated by software as well 
as by a DREQ. Each channel has a request bit associ- 
ated with it in the 4-bit Request register. These are non- 


maskable and subject to prioritization 
by the Priority En· 


coder network. 
Each register 
bit is set or reset sepa· 
rately under software control or is cleared upon genera· 
tion 
of a TC or external 
EOP. The entire 
register 
is 
cleared by a Reset. To set or reset a bit, the software 
loads the proper form of the data word. See Figure 4 for 
address coding. 


Memory·to·memory 
disable 
Memory·to-memory 
enable 


a 
Channel a address 
hold disable 


1 
Channel a address 
hold enable 


X 
If bit 0=0 


Controller 
enable 
Controller 
disable 


a 
Normal 
timing 


1 
Compressed 
timing 


X 
If bit 0= 1 


a 
Fixed 
priority 
1 
Rotating 
priority 


a 
Late write selection 


1 
Extended write selection 


X 
If bit 3= 1 


DREQ sense 
active 
high 
DREQ sense active low 


a 
DACK sense active low 
1 
DACK sense active high 


Mode Register 


765432 


Channel 
0 select 


Channel 
1 select 
Channel 
2 select 
Channel 
3 select 


00 
Verify transfer 


01 
Write transfer 


10 
Read transfer 
11 
Illegal 


XX 
If bits 6 and 7= 11 


00 
Demand 
mode select 
01 
Single 
mode 
select 
10 
Block 
mode 
select 
11 
Cascade 
mode select 


Select channel 0 
Select channel 
1 
Select 
channel 
2 
Select 
channel 
3 


Software requests will be serviced only if the channel Is 
in Block 
mode. When Initiating 
a memory·to·memory 


transfer, 
the software 
request for channel 0 should be 
set. 


Mask Register - 
Each channel has associated 
with it a 
mask bit which 
can be set to disable 
the Incoming 
DREQ. Each mask bit is set when its associated channel 
produces an ~ 
if the channel is not programmed 
for 


Autoinitialize. 
Each bit of the 4·bit Mask register 
may 


also be set or cleared separately under software control. 
The entire register is also set by a Reset. This disables 
all DMA requests until a clear Mask register instruction 
allows them to occur. The Instruction 
to separately 
set 


or clear the mask bits Is similar In form to that used with 
the Request register. 
See Figure 4 for Instruction 
ad· 


dressing. 


Select 
channel 
0 mask 
bit 


Select 
channel 
1 mask 
bit 


Select 
channel 
2 mask 
bit 


Select 
channel 
3 mask 
bit 


All four bits of the Mask register 
may also be written 


with a single command. 


Register 
Operation 
Signals 


CS 
lOR 
lOW 
A3 
A2 
A1 
AO 


Command 
Write 
a 
1 
a 
1 
a 
a 
a 


Mode 
Write 
a 
1 
a 
1 
a 
1 
1 


Request 
Write 
a 
1 
a 
1 
a 
a 
1 


Mask 
SetiReset 
a 
1 
a 
1 
a 
1 
a 


Mask 
Write 
a 
1 
a 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Temporary 
Read 
a 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


Status 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
a 
0 


Status Register - 
The Status register 
is available 
to 


be read out of the 8237 by the microprocessor. 
It con- 


tains information about the status of the devices at this 
point. This information 
includes 
which 
channels 
have 


reached 
a terminal 
count 
and which 
channels 
have 


pending DMA requests. Bits 0-3 are set every time a TC 
is reached 
by that 
channel 
or an external 
EOP 


is applied. 
These 
bits 
are 
cleared 
upon 
Reset 


and on each 
Status 
Read. 
Bits 
4-7 
are set when- 


ever their corresponding 
channel is requesting 
service. 


Channel 
0 has reached 
TC 
Channel 
1 has reached 
TC 
Channel 
2 has reached 
TC 
Channel 
3 has reached 
TC 


Channel 
0 request 
Channel 
1 request 
Channel 
2 request 
Channel 
3 request 


Temporary Register - 
The Temporary register is used 


to hold data during memory-to-memory transfers. Fol- 
lowing the completion of the transfers, the last word 
moved can be read by the microprocessor 
in the Pro- 
gram Condition. 
The Temporary register always con· 
tains the last byte transferred in the previous memory- 
to-memory operation, unless cleared by a Reset. 


Software Commands - 
These are additional 
special 
software commands which can be executed in the Pro· 
gram Condition. They do not depend on any specific bit 
pattern on the data bus. The two software commands 
are: 


Clear First/Last 
Flip-Flop: This command is executed 


prior to writing or reading new address or word count 
information to the 8237.This initializes the flip-flop to 
a known state so that subsequent accesses to regis- 
ter contents by the microprocessor will address up- 
per and lower bytes in the correct sequence. 


Master Clear: This software instruction has the same 
effect as the hardware Reset. The Command, Status, 
Request, Temporary, and Internal FirstlLast Flip-Flop 
registers are cleared and the Mask register is set. The 
8237 will enter the Idle cycle. 


Figure 5 lists the address codes for the software com- 
mands: 


Signal. 


A3 
A2 
A1 
AO 
lOR 
lOW 
Operation 


, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
Read Status Register 


1 
0 
0 
0 
, 
0 
Write Command Register 


1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
Illegal 


1 
0 
0 
1 
, 
0 
Write Request Register 


1 
0 
, 
0 
0 
1 
Illegal 
, 
0 
, 
0 
, 
0 
Write Single Mask Register Bit 
, 
0 
, 
1 
0 
1 
Illegal 
, 
0 
, 
1 
, 
0 
Write Mode Register 
, 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
Illegal 
, 
1 
0 
0 
, 
0 
Clear Byte Pointer Flip/Flop 
, 
, 
0 
, 
0 
1 
Read Temporary Register 


1 
1 
0 
, 
, 
0 
Master Clear 


1 
, 
, 
0 
0 
1 
Illegal 


1 
, 
, 
0 
, 
0 
Illegal 
, 
, 
, 
, 
0 
, 
Illegal 


1 
, 
, 
, 
1 
0 
Write AU Mask Register 
Bits 


Slgnels 
Inlemel 
Flip-Flop 
Dele Bus DBO-DB7 
Chennel 
Register 
Operetlon 
CS 
lOR 
lOW 
A3 
A2 
A1 
AO 


0 
Base and Current 
Address 
Write 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
AO-A7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
A8-A15 


Current 
Address 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
AO-A7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
A8-A15 


Base and Current 
Word Count 
Write 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
, 
0 
Wo-W7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
W8-W15 


Current 
Word Count 
Read 
0 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
W}O-W7 


0 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
W8-W15 


1 
Base and Current 
Address 
Write 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
AO-A7 


0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
A8-A'5 


Current 
Address 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
, 
0 
0 
AO-A7 
0 
0 
, 
0 
0 
1 
0 
, 
A8-A15 


Base and Current 
Word Count 
Write 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
Wo-W7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
W8-W15 


Current 
Word 
Count 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
, 
0 
W}O-W7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
W8-W15 


2 
Base and Current 
Address 
Write 
0 
, 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
AO-A7 
0 
, 
0 
0 
, 
0 
0 
, 
A8-A15 


Current 
Address 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 
AO-A7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
A8-A'5 


Base and Current 
Word Count 
Write 
0 
, 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
WO-W7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
W8-W15 


Current 
Word 
Count 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
, 
0 
W}O-W7 
0 
0 
, 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
W8-W'5 


3 
Base and Current 
Address 
Write 
0 
, 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
AO-A7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
A8-A'5 


Current 
Address 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
AO-A7 
0 
0 
, 
0 
1 
, 
0 
1 
A8-A15 


Base and Current 
Word Count 
Write 
0 
, 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
Wo-W7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
W8-W15 


Current 
Word 
Count 
Read 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
W}O-W7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
W8-W15 


first transfer operation comes out in two bytes - 
the 


least significant 8 bits on the eight address outputs and 
the most significant 8 bits on the data bus. The contents 
of the data bus are then latched into the 82828-bit latch 
to complete the full 16 bits of the address bus. The 8282 
is a high speed, 8-bit, three-state latch in a 20-pin 
package. After the initial transfer takes place, the latch 
is updated only after a carry or borrow is generated in 
the least significant address byte. Four DMA channels 
are provided when one 8237 is used. 


Figure 7 shows a convenient method for configuring a 
DMA system with the 8237 controller and an 8080At 
8085A microprocessor 
system. The multimode 
DMA 
controller 
issues a HRQ to the processor whenever 


there 
is 
at 
least 
one 
valid 
DMA request 
from 
a 
peripheral device. When the processor replies with a 
HLDA signal, the 8237 takes control of the address bus, 
the data bus and the control bus. The address for the 


ADDRESS 
BUS AO-A15 
) 
~ 
..< 
;.. 
" 


A8-A15 
- 
to.. 


i5£ 


I 


V 


8282 


I 


STB 
..• 
,.. 


8·BIT 
LATCH 
AO-A15 
AEN 
AO-A3 
A4-A7 
cs 
AOSTB 
;.. 


BUSEN 
, 


HLOA 
HlDA 
8237 
080- 


M 
M 
OB7 
lu l~I~ 
Sl 
0 
'f 
11 
HOLD 
HRO 
~ 
'" 
~ ~ 
~ 


() 
a: 
.• 
() 
a: 
c 
c 


CPU 
1 I 
t i 


CLOCK 


RESET 


MEMR 


MEMW 
100",,, 
iOR 
BUS 


iOW 


DBO~DB7 
.., 
;:.. 


-.; 
-.: 
l- 


I 
SYSTEM 
DATA 
BUS 


" 


Ambient Temperature under Bias 
O·C to 70'C 


Storage Temperature 
- 65'C to + 150'C 


Voltage on any Pin with 
Respect to Ground 
- 0.5 to 7V 


Power Dissipation 
............•............ 
1.5 Watt 


'COMMENT: 
Stresses 
above 
those 
listed 
under 
"Absolute 
Maximum 


Ratings" 
may cause permanent 
damage to the device. This is a stress 
rating only and functional 
operation 
of the devi~e at these or any other 
conditions 
above those indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of this 
specification 
is not implied. 
Exposure 
to absolute 
maximum 
rating con· 


ditions 
for extended 
periods 
may affect 
device reliability. 


D.C. CHARACTERISTICS 


TA=0'Ct070'C, 
Vee=5.0V 
±5%, 
GND=OV 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Typ,(1) 
Max. 
Unit 
Test Conditions 


2.4 
V 
IOH= - 200 I'A 


VOH 
Output HIGH Voltage 
3.3 
V 
IOH= - 100l'A (HRQ Only) 


VOL 
Output LOW Voltage 
0.4 
V 
IOL= 3.2 mA 


VIH 
Input HIGH Voltage 
2.0 
Vee+ 0.5 
V 


VIL 
Input LOW Voltage 
- 0.5 
0.8 
V 


III 
Input Load Current 
± 10 
I'A 
Vss" VI" Vee 


ILO 
Output Leakage Current 
± 10 
I'A 
Vee"Vo"Vss 
+ 0.40 


65 
130 
mA 
TA= + 25'C 


Ice 
Vee Supply Current 


TA=O'C 
75 
150 
mA 


Co 
Output Capacitance 
4 
8 
pF 


CI 
Input Capacitance 
8 
15 
pF 
Ic = 1.0 MHz, Inputs = OV 


CIO 
110 Capacitance 
10 
18 
pF 


Notes: 


1. Typical values are for TA = 2SoC, 
nominal 
supply voltage and nominal 
processing 
parameters. 


2. Input timing 
parameters assume transition 
times of 20 os or less. Waveform 
measurement 
points for both input and output signals are 2.0V for HIGH 
and 0.8V for LOW, unless otherwise 
noted. 


3. Output 
loading 
is 1 TIL gate plus 50 pF capacitance, 
unless otherwise 
noted. 


4. The net lOW or MEMW Pulse width for normal write will be TCY-100 
ns and for extended 
write will be 2TCY-1oo 
ns. The net lOR or MEMR pulse 


width 
for normal read will be 2TCY-50 ns and for compressed 
read will be TCY-50 ns. 


5. TOO is specified 
for two different 
output 
HIGH levels. T001 
is measured at 2.0V. T002 
is measured at 3.3V. The value forTDQ2 
assumes an external 


3.3 kQ pull-up resistor 
connected 
from HRQ to VCC' 


6. DREO should be held active until 
OACK is returned. 


7. DREQ and OACK signals 
may be active high or active low. Timing 
diagrams 
assume the active high mode. 


8. Output 
loading on the data bus is 1 TIL gate plus 100 pF capacitance. 


9. Successive 
read andlor write operations 
by the external processor 
to program or examine the controller 
must be timed to allow at least 600 ns for the 
8237 and at least 400 ns for the 8237-2 as recovery time between active read or write pulses. 


10. Parameters are listed 
in alphabetical 
order. 


11. Pin 5 is an input that should always be at a logic high level. An internal 
pull·up resistor 
will establish 
a logic high when the pin is left floating. 
Alter· 


natively, 
pin 5 may be tied to Vcc. 


2.4V-------- 
~ 
~------------HIGH 
"1" 


X 


20V 


O.45V 
-1. 
. O.8V 


A.C. CHARACTERISTICS: 
DMA (MASTER) MODE 


TA=0·Ct070·C, 
Vcc=5.0V 
±5%, 
GND=OV 


8237 
8237·2 
Symbol 
Parameter 
Unit 


Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
Max. 


TAEl 
AEN HIGH from ClK 
lOW (S1) Delay Time 
300 
200 
ns 


TAET 
AEN lOW from ClK 
HIGH (S1) Delay Time 
200 
130 
ns 


TAFAB 
ADR Active to Float Delay from ClK 
HIGH 
150 
90 
ns 


TAFC 
READ or WRITE Float from ClK 
HIGH 
150 
120 
ns 


TAFDB 
DB Active to Float Delay from ClK 
HIGH 
250 
170 
ns 


TAHR 
ADR from READ HIGH Hold Time 
TCY-100 
TCY-100 
ns 


TAHS 
DB from ADSTB lOW Hold Time 
50 
30 
ns 


TAHW 
ADR from WRITE HIGH Hold Time 
TCY-50 
TCY-50 
ns 


DACK Valid from ClK 
lOW Delay Time 
250 
170 
ns 


TAK 
EOP HIGH from ClK 
HIGH Delay Time 
250 
170 
ns 


EOP lOW to ClK 
HIGH Delay Time 
250 
100 
ns 


TASM 
ADR Stable from ClK 
HIGH 
250 
170 
ns 


TASS 
DB to ADSTB lOW Setup Time 
100 
100 
ns 


TCH 
Clock High Time (Transitions 
<;10 ns) 
120 
70 
ns 


TCl 
Clock lOW Time (Transitions 
<;10 ns) 
150 
50 
ns 


TCY 
ClK Cycle Time 
320 
200 
ns 


TDCl 
ClK HIGH to READ or WRITE lOW Delay(Note 4) 
270 
190 
ns 


TDCTR 
READ HIGH from ClK 
HIGH (S4) Delay Time 
270 
190 
ns 
(Note 4) 


TDCTW 
WRITE HIGH from ClK 
HIGH (S4) Delay Time 
200 
130 
ns 
(Note 4) 


TDQ1 
160 
120 
ns 


TDQ2 
HRQ Valid from ClK 
HIGH Delay Time (Note 5) 
250 
120 
ns 


TEPS 
EOP lOW from ClK 
lOW Setup Time 
60 
40 
ns 


TEPW 
EOP Pulse Width 
300 
220 
ns 


TFAAB 
ADR Float to Active Delay from ClK 
HIGH 
250 
170 
ns 


TFAC 
READ or WRITE Active from ClK 
HIGH 
200 
150 
ns 


TFADB 
DB Float to Active Delay from ClK 
HIGH 
300 
200 
ns 


THS 
HCDA Valid to ClK 
HIGH Setup Time 
100 
75 
ns 


TIDH 
Input Data from MEMR HIGH Hold Time 
0 
0 
ns 


TlDS 
Input Data to MEMR HIGH Setup Time 
250 
170 
ns 


TODH 
Output Data from MEMW HIGH Hold Time 
20 
10 
ns 


TODV 
Output Data Valid to MEMW HIGH 
200 
130 
ns 


TQS 
DREQ to ClK 
lOW 
(SI, S4) Setup Time 
0 
0 
ns 


TRH 
ClK to READY lOW Hold Time 
20 
20 
ns 


TRS 
READY to ClK 
lOW Setup Time 
100 
75 
ns 


TSTl 
ADSTB HIGH from ClK 
HIGH Delay Time 
200 
130 
ns 


TSTT 
ADSTB lOW from ClK 
HIGH Delay Time 
140 
90 
ns 


A.C. CHARACTERISTICS: 
PERIPHERAL (SLAVE) MODE 


TA=0·Ct070·C, 
Vcc=5.0V 
±5%, 
GND=OV 


8237 
8237·2 


Unit 
Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
Max. 


TAR 
ADR Valid or CS LOW to READ LOW 
50 
50 
ns 


TAW 
ADR Valid to WRITE HIGH Setup Time 
200 
160 
ns 


TCW 
CS LOW to WRITE HIGH Setup Time 
200 
160 
ns 


TOW 
Data Valid to WRITE HIGH Setup Time 
200 
160 
ns 


TRA 
ADR or CS Hold from READ HIGH 
0 
0 
ns 


TRDE 
Data Access from READ LOW (Note 8) 
200 
140 
ns 


TRDF 
DB Float Delay from READ HIGH 
20 
100 
0 
70 
ns 


TRSTO 
Power Supply HIGH to RESET LOW Setup Time 
500 
500 
jJ.s 


TRSTS 
RESET to First IOWR 
2TCY 
2TCY 
ns 


TRSTW 
RESET Pulse Width 
300 
300 
ns 


TRW 
READ Width 
300 
200 
ns 


TWA 
ADR from WRITE HIGH Hold Time 
20 
0 
ns 


TWC 
CS HIGH from WRITE HIGH Hold Time 
20 
0 
ns 


TWD 
Data from WRITE HIGH Hold Time 
30 
10 
ns 


TWWS 
Write Width 
200 
160 
ns 


"'l==---TRO-E_ 


TRW 
-==-}_t_":.O'==:j 


OBo-087 
-------------------------{ 
OATAO"T 
VALID-5 


HRO 
__ 
TOo_-_F 


TEPSn 


TEPW 
-s-s\-\\-S-\\-S-S-SS-S-SS-S-\\-S-\\ 
~71~7Z-/~7Z-/~/~/ 
-- 


EXTENDEO~ 


WRITE 
TRH 
1_ 
TRS~I_ 
\\\\\\\\\\\1- 


READY 
T_R_s_J~\~ 
~ 


Vcc 
--Jl1rl~=============-----TR-S-T-D=================---------Ill' 


_ 


_ 
J_TRSTW_ 


RESET 
. 


8259A/8259A-2/8259A-8 
PROGRAMMABLE INTERRUPT CONTROLLER 


• 808618088 Compatible 
• Programmable Interrupt Modes 
• MCS·80/85™ Compatible 
• Individual Request Mask Capability 


• Eight·Level Priority Controller 
• Single + 5V Supply (No Clocks) 
• Expandable to 64 Levels 
• 28·Pin Dual·ln·Line Package 


The Intel'" 
8259A Programmable 
Interrupt 
Controller 
handles 
up to eight 
vectored 
priority 
interrupts 
for the CPU. It is 
cascadable 
for up to 64 vectored 
priority 
interrupts 
without 
additional 
circuitry. 
It is packaged 
in a 28·pin 
DIP, uses 
NMOS technology 
and requires 
a single 
+ 5V supply. 
Circuitry 
is static, 
requiring 
no clock 
input. 


The 8259A is designed 
to minimize 
the software 
and real time overhead 
in handling 
multi·level 
priority 
interrupts. 
It has 
several 
modes. 
permitting 
optimization 
for a variety 
of system 
requirements. 


The 8259A 
is fUlly upward 
compatible 
with 
the Intel'" 
8259. Software 
originally 
written 
for the 8259 will 
operate 
the 
8259A 
in all 8259 equivalent 
modes 
(MCS-80/85, 
Non-Buffered, 
Edqe Triqqered). 
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INTERRUPTS 
IN MICROCOMPUTER 


SYSTEMS 


Microcomputer system design requires that 110 devices 
such as keyboards, displays, sensors and other com- 
ponents receive servicing in an efficient manner so that 
large amounts of the total system tasks can be assumed 
by the microcomputer with little or no effect on through- 
put. 


The most common method of servicing such devices is 
the Polled 
approach. This is where the processor must 


test each device in sequence and in effect "ask" each 
one if it needs servicing. It is easy to see that a large por- 
tion of the main program is looping through this con· 
tinuous polling cycle and that such a method would 
have a serious, detrimental effect on system through- 
put, thus limiting the tasks that could be assumed by 
the microcomputer and reducing the cost effectiveness 
of using such devices. 


A more desirable method would be one that would allow 
the microprocessor to be executing its main program 
and only stop to service peripheral devices when it is 
told to do so by the device itself. In effect, the method 
would provide an external asynchronous input that 
would inform the processor that it should complete 
whatever instruction that is currently being executed 
and fetch a new routine that will service the requesting 
device. Once this servicing is complete, however, the 
processor would resume exactly where it left off. 


This method is called Interrupt. 
It is easy to see that 


system throughput would drastically increase, and thus 
more tasks could be assumed by the microcomputer to 
further enhance its cost effectiveness. 


The Programmable Interrupt Controller (PIC) functions 
as an overall manager in an Interrupt-Driven system 
environment. It accepts requests from the peripheral 
equipment, determines which of the incoming requests 
is 
of 
the 
highest 
importance 
(priority), 
ascertains 


whether the incoming request has a higher priority value 
than the level currently being serviced, and issues an 
interrupt to the CPU based on this determination. 
Eachperipheral device or structure usually has a special 
program or "routine" that is associated with its specific 
functional or operational requirements; this is referred 
to as a "service routine". The PIC,after issuing an Inter· 
rupt to the CPU, must somehow input information into 
the CPU that can "point" 
the Program Counter to the 


service routine associated with the requesting device. 
This "pointer" is an address in a vectoring table and will 
often be referred to, in this document, as vectoring data. 


8259A BASIC FUNCTIONAL 
DESCRIPTION 


GENERAL 


The 8259A is a device specifically designed for use in 
real time, interrupt driven microcomputer systems. It 
manages eight levels or requests and has bullt·in fea· 
tures for expandabllity to other 8259A's (up to 64 levels). 
It is programmed by the system's software as an 110 
peripheral. A selection of priority modes is available to 
the programmer so that the manner In which the re- 
quests are processed by the 8259Acan be configured to 


match his system requirements. The priority modes can 
be changed or reconfigured dynamically at any time dur- 
ing the main program. This means that the complete 
interrupt structure can be defined as required, based on 
the total system environment. 


r- ---, 
I 
I 


110 INI 


INTERRUPTREQUESTREGISTER(IRR)AND 
IN·SERVICE REGISTER(ISR) 


The interrupts at the IR input lines are handled by two 
registers 
in cascade, the Interrupt 
Request Register 


(IRR)and the In·Service Register (ISR).The IRR is used 
to store all the interrupt levels which are requesting ser· 
vice; and the ISR is used to store all the interrupt levels 
which are being serviced. 


PRIORITY RESOLVER 


This logic block determines the priorities of the bits set 
in the IRA. The highest priority is selected and strobed 
into the corresponding bit of the ISRduring INTA pulse. 


INTERRUPTMASK REGISTER(IMR) 


The IMR stores the bits which mask the interrupt lines 
to be masked. The IMR operates on the IRA. Masking of 
a higher priority 
input will 
not affect 
the interrupt 


request lines of lower priority. 


INT (INTERRUPT) 


This output goes directly to the CPU interrupt input. The 
VOH level on this line is designed to be fully compatible 
with the 8080A, 8085A, 8086 and 8088. 


INTA (INTERRUPTACKNOWLEDGE) 


INTA pulses will cause the 8259A to release vectoring 
information onto the data bus. The format of this data 
depends on the system mode ("PM) of the 8259A. 


DATA BUS BUFFER 


This 3·state, bidirectional 8·bit buffer is used to inter· 
face the 8259A to the system Data Bus. Control words 
and status information are transferred through the Data 
Bus Buffer. 


READIWRITECONTROL LOGIC 


The function of this block is to accept OUTput com· 
mands from the CPU. It contains the Initialization Com· 
mand Word (ICW) registers and Operation Command 
Word (OCW) registers which store the various control 
formats for device operation. This function block also 
allows the status of the 8259Ato be transferred onto the 
Data Bus. 


CS (CHIP SELECT) 


A LOW on this input enables the 8259A. No reading or 
writing 
of the chip will 
occur unless the device is 


selected. 


WR (WRITE) 


A LOW on this input enables the CPU to write control 
words (ICWs and OCWs) to the 8259A. 


RD (READ) 


A LOW on this input enables the 8259A to send the 
status of the Interrupt Request Register (IRR),In Service 
Register (ISR),the Interrupt Mask Register (IMR),or the 
Interrupt level onto the Data Bus. 


'0' 
00' 
00' 


00' 
00. 
-IRS 
_IRe 


00' 


Ao 
This input signal is used in conjunction with WR and RD 
signals to write commands into the various command 
registers, as well as reading the various status registers 
of the chip. This line can be tied directly to one of the ad· 
dress lines. 


THE 
CASCADE 
BUFFERJCOMPARATOR 


This 
function 
block 
stores 
and compares 
the IDs of all 
8259A's 
used 
in the 
system, 
The associated 
three 
I/O 


pins (CASO-2) are outputs 
when the 8259A is used as a 


master 
and 
are 
inputs 
when 
the 
8259A 
is used 
as a 


slave, As a master, 
the 8259A sends 
the ID of the inter- 


rupting 
slave 
device 
onto 
the CASO-2 
lines, 
The slave 


thus 
selected 
will 
send 
its preprogrammed 
subroutine 


address 
onto 
the Data Bus during 
the next one or two 


consecutive 
INTA pulses, 
(See section 
"Cascading 
the 


8259A",) 


INTERRUPT 
SEQUENCE 


The powerful 
features 
of the 8259A in a microcomputer 


system 
are its programmability 
and the interrupt 
routine 


addressing 
capability 
The latter allows 
direct 
or indirect 


jumping 
to 
the 
specific 
interrupt 
routine 
requested 
without 
any polling 
of the interrupting 
devices, 
The nor- 
mal sequence 
of events 
during 
an interrupt 
depends 
on 


the type of CPU being 
used, 


The events 
occur 
as follows 
in an MCS·80/85 
system: 


1. One 
or 
more 
of 
the 
INTERRUPT 
REQUEST 
lines 


(IR7-0) are raised 
high, selling 
the corresponding 
IRR 


bit(s). 


2. The 8259A 
evaluates 
these 
requests, 
and sends 
an 


INT to the CPU, if appropriate. 


3. The CPU acknowledges 
the INT and responds 
with an 


INTA pulse. 


4. Upon 
receiving 
an 
INTA 
from 
the 
CPU 
group, 
the 


highest 
priority 
ISR bit is set, and the corresponding 


IRR bit is reset. The 8259A will also release a CALL in- 
struction 
code 
(11001101) 
onto 
the 
8-bit 
Data 
Bus 


through 
its 07-0 
pins. 


5. This 
CALL 
instruction 
will 
initiate 
two 
more 
INTA 


pulses 
to be sent to the 8259A from 
the CPU group. 


6. These two INTA pulses 
allow 
the 8259A to release 
its 


preprogrammed 
subroutine 
address 
onto 
the 
Data 


Bus. The lower 
8-bit 
address 
is released 
at the first 


INTA 
pulse 
and 
and 
the 
higher 
8·bit 
address 
is reo 


leased 
at the second 
INTA pulse. 


7. This completes 
the 3-byte CALL 
instruction 
released 


by the 8259A. In the AEOI mode the ISR bit is reset at 
the end of the third 
INTA pulse. Otherwise, 
the ISR bit 


remains 
set 
until 
an 
appropriate 
EOI command 
is 


issued 
at the end of the interrupt 
sequence. 


The 
events 
occuring 
in an 8086/8088 
system 
are 


the same 
until step 
4. 


4. Upon receiving 
an INTA from the CPU group, the high· 


est priority 
ISR bit is set and the corresponding 
IRR 


bit is reset. 
The 8259A does 
not drive 
the Data Bus 


during 
this 
cycle. 


5. The 
8086/8088 
CPU 
will 
initiate 
a second 


INTA pulse. 
During this pulse. the 8259A 
releases 
an 


8·bit 
pointer 
onto 
the 
Data 
Bus 
where 
it 
is 


read 
by the CPU. 


6. This completes 
the interrupt 
cycle. 
In the AEOI mode 


the 
ISR bit 
is reset 
at the 
end of the 
second 
INTA 


pulse. 
Otherwise, 
the 
ISR bit 
remains 
set 
until 
an 


appropriate 
EOI command 
is issued 
at the end of the 


interrupt 
subroutine. 


If no 
interrupt 
request 
is present 
at 
step 
4 of 
either 
sequence 
(i.e., the request 
was too short 
in duration) 
the 
8259A will 
issue 
an interrupt 
level 7. Both the vectoring 


bytes and the CAS lines will look like an interrupt 
level 7 
was requested. 
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MCS-80/85 
MODE 


This sequence is timed by three INTA pulses. During the 
first iNfA pulse the CALL opcode is enabled onto the 
data bus. 


Content 01 First Interrupt 
Vector Byte 


CALL coDe 
I 
1 


During the second iNTA pulse the lower address of the 
appropriate service routine is enabled onto the data bus. 
When Interval = 4 bits As-A7 are programmed, while Ao- 
A4 are automatically inserted by the 8259A.When Inter· 
val= 8 only A6 and A7 are programmed, while Ao-As are 
automatically inserted. 


Content 01Second Interrupt 
Vector Byte 


IR 
Interv81- 
4 


D7 
De 
D5 
D4 
D3 
D2 
D1 
DO 


7 
A7 
A6 
AS 
1 
, 
, 
0 
0 


6 
A7 
A6 
AS 
1 
, 
0 
0 
0 


S 
A7 
A6 
AS 
, 
0 
, 
0 
0 


4 
A7 
A6 
AS 
, 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
A7 
A6 
AS 
0 
, 
, 
0 
0 


2 
A7 
A6 
AS 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


1 
A7 
A6 
AS 
0 
0 
, 
0 
0 


0 
A7 
A6 
AS 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


IR 
Inl••.•.•I •• 


D7 
De 
D5 
D4 
D3 
D2 
01 
DO 


7 
A7 
A6 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


6 
A7 
A6 
, 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


S 
A7 
A6 
, 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 


4 
A7 
A6 
, 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
A7 
A6 
0 
, 
, 
0 
0 
0 


2 
A7 
A6 
0 
, 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
A7 
A6 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0 
A7 
A6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


During the third INTA pulse the higher address of the 
appropriate service routine, which was programmed as 
byte 2 of 
the 
initialization 
sequence (As- A,s), is 


enabled onto the bus. 


Content 01 Third Interrupt 
Vector Byte 


De 
05 
04 
03 
02 


AU 
A'3 
A12 
Al1 
A10 


8086/8088 
Mode 


8086/8088 
mode is similar 
to MCS80/85 
mode 


except that only two Interrupt Acknowledge cycles are 
issued by the processor and no CALL opcode is sent 
to the processor. The first interrupt acknowledge cycle 
is similar to that of MCS-80/85 
systems in that the 


8259A uses it to internally freeze the state of the inter- 
rupts 
for 
priority 
resolution 
and as a master 
it 


issues the interrupt code on the cascade lines at the 
end of the INTA pulse. On this first cycle it does not 
issue any data to the processor and leaves its data bus 
buffers disabled. On the second interrupt acknowledge 
cycle in 8086/8088 
mode the master (or slave if so 


programmed) will send a byte of data to the processor 
with the acknowledged 
interrupt 
code composed 


as follows (note the state of the ADI mode control 
is ignored and As-A, 
1 are unused in 8086/8088 mode): 


D7 
06 
OS 
04 
03 
02 
01 
DO 


IR7 
T7 
T6 
TS 
T4 
T3 
, 
, 
, 


IR6 
T7 
T6 
TS 
T4 
T3 
, 
, 
a 


IRS 
T7 
T6 
TS 
T4 
T3 
, 
a 
, 


IR4 
T7 
T6 
TS 
T4 
T3 
1 
a 
a 


IR3 
T7 
T6 
TS 
T4 
T3 
a 
, 
1 


IR2 
T7 
T6 
T5 
T4 
T3 
a 
, 
0 


IR, 
T7 
T6 
Ts 
T4 
T3 
a 
a 
1 


IRa 
T7 
T6 
Ts 
T4 
T3 
a 
a 
a 


PROGRAMMING 
THE 
8259A 


The 8259A accepts two types of command words gen- 
erated by the CPU: 


1. Initialization 
Command Words (JCWs): Before normal 
operation can begin, each 8259A in the system must 
be brought to a startin!t.EEint - 
by a sequence of 2 


to 4 bytes timed by WR pulses. This sequence 
is described in Figure 1. 


2. Operation Command Words (OCWs): These are the 
command words that are sent to the 8259A for var- 
ious forms of operation, such as: 


• Interrupt Masking 
• End of Interrupt 
• Priority Rotation 
• Interrupt Status 


The OCWs can be written into the 8259A anytime after 
initialization. 


INITIALIZATION 


GENERAL 


Whenever a command is issued with AO=O and D4= I, 
this is interpreted 
as Initialization 
Command Word 1 


(ICW1). ICWI starts the initialization sequence during 
which the following automatically occur. 


a. The edge sense circuit is reset, which means that 


following initialization, an interrupt request (IR) input 
must make a low-to-high transition to generate an in- 
terrupt. 


b. The Interrupt Mask Register is cleared. 
c. R7 input is assigned priority 7. 
d. The slave mode address is set to 7. 
e. Special Mask Mode is cleared and Status Read is 


set to IRR. 


f. If IC4=O, then all functions selected in ICW4 are set 


to zero. (Non-Buffered mode', 
no Auto-EOI, MCS- 


80/85 system). 


'Note: 
Master/Slave 
in ICW4 
is only 
used 
In the 
buffered 
mode 


Ao 
04 
03 
RD 
WR 
CS 
INPUT 
OPERATION 
(READ) 


0 
0 
1 
0 
IRR, ISR or Interrupting Level_DATA 
BUS (Note 1) 
1 
0 
1 
0 
IMR __ DATA BUS 


OUTPUT 
OPERATION 
(WRITE) 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
DATA BUS-OCW2 


0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
DATA BUS-OCW3 


0 
1 
X 
1 
0 
0 
DATA BUS--ICWI 


1 
X 
X 
1 
0 
0 
DATA BUS--OCW1, 
ICW2, ICW3, ICW4 (Note 2) 


DISABLE 
FUNCTION 


X 
X 
X 
1 
1 
0 
DATA BUS - 
3-STATE (NO OPERATIONI 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
1 
DATA BUS - 
3-STATE (NO OPERATION I 


Not •• : 1 SelectIon of IRR, ISR or InterruptIng 
Level is based on the conlent 
of OCW3 written before the READ operation. 


2 On-Chip sequencer logiC queues these commands into proper sequence. 


INITIALIZATION COMMAND WORDS1 AND 2 
(ICW1, ICW2) 


As-A,S: Page starting address of service routines. In an 
MCS 80/85 
system, the 8 request levels will generate 


CALLs to 8 locations equally spaced in memory. These 
can be programmed to be spaced at intervals of 4 or 8 
memory locations, thus the 8 routines will occupy a 
page of 32 or 64 bytes, respectively. 


The address format is 2 bytes long (Ao-A,S)' When the 
routine interval is 4, Ao-A4 are automatically inserted by 
the 8259A, while As-A,s are programmed externally. 
When the routine interval is 8, Ao-As are automatically 
inserted by the 8259A, while A6-A1S are programmed 
externally. 


The 8-byte interval will maintain compatibility with cur- 
rent software, while the 4-byte interval is best for a com- 
pact jump table. 


In an MCS-86 system T7-T3 are inserted in the five 
most significant 
bits of the vectoring 
byte and the 
8259A sets the three least significant bits according to 
the interrupt level. AlO-AS are ignored and ADI (Ad- 
dress Interval) has no effect. 


LTIM: 
If LTIM= 1, then the 8259A will operate in the 
level interrupt mode. Edge detect logic on the 
interrupt inputs will be disabled. 


ADI: 
CALL address interval. ADI= 1 then interval = 4; 
ADI= 0 then interval = 8. 
SNGL: Single. Means that this is the only 8259A in the 


system. If SNGL= 1 no ICW3 will be issued. 
IC4: 
If this bit is set - 
ICW4 has to be read. If ICW4 


is not needed, set IC4= O. 


INITIALIZATION COMMAND WORD 3 (ICW3) 


This word is read only when there is more than one 
8259A in the system and cascading is used, in which 
case SNGL= O. It will load the 8-bit slave register. The 
functions of this register are: 


a. In the master mode (either when SP = 1, or in buf- 


fered mode when M/ S = 1 in ICW4) a "1" is set for 
each slave in the system. The master then will re- 
lease byte 1 of the call sequence (for MCS-80/85 
system) and will enable the corresponding slave to 
release 
bytes 
2 and 3 (for 
8086/8088 
only 


byte 2) through the cascade lines. 


b. In the slave mode (either when SP = 0, or if BUF = 1 


and M/ S = 0 in ICW4) bits 2-0 identify the slave. The 
slave compares its cascade input with these bits 
and if they are equal, bytes 2 and 3 of the call 
sequence 
(or 
just 
byte 
2 for 
8086/8088) 


are released by it on the Data Bus. 
INITIALIZATION COMMAND WORD4 (ICW4) 


SFNM: If SFNM = 1 the special fully nested mode is 


programmed. 


BUF: 
If BUF= 1 the buffered mode is programmed. In 
buffered mode SP/ENbecomes an enable output 
and the masterlslave determination is by MIS. 


MIS: 
If buffered mode is selected: MIS = 1 means the 
8259A is programmed to be a master, M/S= 0 
means the 8259A is programmed to be a slave. If 
BUF= 0, MIS has no function. 


AEOI: If AEOI= 1 the automatic end of interrupt mode 


is programmed. 
"PM: 
Microprocessor mode: "PM = 0 sets the 8259A 
for MCS-80/85 system operation, "PM = 1 sets 
the 8259A for MCS·86system operation. 


57 
51 
53 
52/102 
511101 
SO/IDO 
leW3 


"O~ 
(IC4-Ol 


YES (1C4-11 


0 
SFNM 
BUF 
IIiS 
AEol 
,PM 
'CW4 


CALL A['ORESS INTERVAL 
1 a INTERVAL 
OF. 
o a INTERVAL 
OF 8 


A7-AS 
of INTERRUPT 
VECTOR ADDRESS 
(MCS·60/85 
MODE ONLY) 


A IS-AS OF INTERRUPT 
VECTOR ADDRESS 
(MCS80/85 
MODE) 


T7- T3 OF INTERRUPT 
ICW3lMASTER 
DEVICEI 
VECTOR ADDRESS 
(8086/6088 
MODE) 


EH!J 


>< 
NON BUFFERED MODE 


., 
0 
- BUFFERED MODE/SLAVE 
1 
1 
- BUFFERED MODE/MASTER 


1 = SPECIAL 
FULLY 
NESTED 
MODE 


o = NOT SPECIAL 
FULL Y 


NESTED MODE 


OPERATION 
COMMAND 
WORDS (OCWS) 


After the Initialization 
Command Words (lCWs) are pro- 


grammed into the 8259A, the chip Is ready to accept 
Interrupt requests at its input lines. However, during the 
8259A operation, a selection 
of algorithms 
can com- 


mand the 8259A to operate in various modes through 
the Operation Command Words (OCWs). 


OPERATION CONTROL WORD 1 (OCW1) 


OCW1 sets and clears the mask bits in the interrupt 
Mask Register (IMR). M7 - Ma represent the eight mask 
bits. 
M = 1 
indicates 
the 
channel 
is 
masked 
(inhibited), M= 0 indicates the channel is enabled. 


OCWl 


AO 
07 
De 
05 
04 
03 
02 


[2J 
I "17 
"16 
"15 
"14 
"13 
"12 


OPERATION CONTROL WORD 2 (OCW2) 


R, SL. EOI - 
These three bits control the Rotate and 
End if Interrupt modes and combinations of the two. A 
chart of these combinations can be found on the Opera- 
tion Command Word Format. 


L2. L,. La - 
These bits determine the interrupt 
level 


acted upon when the SEOI bit is active. 


OPERATION CONTROL WORD 3 (OCW3) 
OCW2 
ESMM - 
Enable Special Mask Mode. When this bit is 
0 
I 
A 
SL 
EOI 
a 
L2 
Ll 
La I 
set to 1 it enables the SMM bit to set or reset the Special 
Mask Mode. When ESMM= 0 the SMM bit becomes a 
"don't care". 


SMM - 
Special Mask Mode. " ESMM= 1 and SMM = 1 


OCW3 
the 8259A will enter Special Mask Mode. " ESMM= 1 
and SMM = 0 the 8259A will revert to normal mask mode. 
0 
I 
a 
ESMMS"1"1 
a 
p 
RR 
AIS I 
When ESMM= O. SMM has no effect. 


IR LEVEL TO BE 


ACTED UPON 


o 
1 
2 
) 
• 
5 
6 
1 


, 
0 
, 


, 
0 
o 
0 


Non-specific 
EOI Command 


•SpecifiC EOI Command 


ROlate On Non·Speclflc 
EOI Command 


Rolate In AutomatiC EOI Mode (SET) 


Rolate In Automatic 
EOI Mode (CLEAR) 


• Rolate On Specilic 
EOI Command 


• Set Priority Command 


No operation 


READ 
READ 
IR Rf.G 
IS ReG 
DNNE'tT 
DNNEXT 
j'ffipulse 
iffi PULSE 


INTERRUPT 
MASKS 


Each Interrupt Request input can be masked individu- 
ally by the Interrupt Mask Register (IMR) programmed 
through OCW1. Each bit in the IMR masks one interrupt 
channel if it is set (1). Bit 0 masks IRO,Bit 1 masks IR1 
and so forth. Masking an IR channel does not affect the 
other channels operation. 


SPECIAL 
MASK 
MODE 


Some applications 
may require an interrupt 
service 


routine to dynamically alter the system priority struc- 
ture during its execution under software control. For 
example, the routine may wish to inhibit lower priority 
requests for a portion of its execution but enable some 
of them for another portion. 


The difficulty 
here is that if an Interrupt Request is 


acknowledged and an End of Interrupt command did not 
reset its IS bit (i.e., while executing a service routine), 
the 
8259A would 
have inhibited 
all 
lower 
priority 


requests with no easy way for the routine to enable 
them 


That is where the Special Mask Mode comes in. In the 
special Mask Mode, when a mask bit is set in OCW1, it 
inhibits further interrupts at that level and enables inter- 
rupts from all other levels (lower as well as higher) that 
are not masked. 


Thus, any interrupts 
may be selectively enabled by 


loading the mask register. 


The special 
Mask Mode is set by OCW3 where: 
SMM = 1, SMM = 1, and cleared 
where SMM = 1, 
SMM = Q. 


BUFFERED 
MODE 


When the 8259A is used In a large system where bus 
driving buffers are required on the data bus and the cas- 
cading mode is used, there exists the problem of enabl- 
ing buffers. 


The buffered mode will structure the 8259A to send an 
enable signal on SPIEN to enable the buffers. In this 
mode, whenever the 8259A's data bus outputs are ena- 
bled, the SPIENoutput becomes active. 


This modification forces the use of software program- 
ming to determine whether the 8259A is a master or a 
slave. Bit 3 in ICW4programs the buffered mode, and bit 
2 in ICW4 determines whether it is a master or a slave. 


FULLY NESTEDMODE 
This mode is entered after initialization unless another 
mode 
is 
programmed. 
The interrupt 
requests 
are 


ordered in priority form 0 through 7 (0 highest). When an 
interrupt is acknowledged the highest priority request is 
determined and its vector placed on the bus. Additional- 
ly, a bit of the Interrupt Service register (ISO-7) is set. 
This bit remains set until the microprocessor Issues an 
End of Interrupt (EOI) command immediately 
before 


returning from the service routine, or if AEOI (Automatic 
End of Interrupt) bit is set, until the trailing edge of the 
last INTA.While the IS bit is set, all further interrupts of 
the same or lower priority are inhibited, while higher 
levels 
will 
generate 
an 
interrupt 
(which 
will 
be 


acknowledged only if the microprocessor internal Inter- 
rupt enable flip-flop has been re-enabled through soft- 
ware). 


After the initialization sequence, IRQ has the highest 
priority and IR7 the lowest. Priorities can be changed, 
as will be explained, by priority rotation. 


This mode will be used in the case of a big system 
where cascading is used, and the priority has to be con- 
served within each slave. In this case the special fully 
nested mode will be programmed to the master (using) 
ICW4). This mode is similar to the normal fully nested 
mode with the following exceptions: 


a. When an interrupt request from a certain slave is in 


service this slave is not locked out from the master's 
priority 
logic and further 
interrupt 
requests from 


higher priority IR's within the slave will be recognized 
by the master and will initiate interrupts to the proc- 
essor. (In the normal nested mode a slave is masked 
out when its request is in service and no higher 
requests from the same slave can be serviced.) 


b. When exiting the Interrupt Service routine the soft· 


ware has to check whether the interrupt serviced was 
the only one from that slave. This is done by sending 
a non-specific End of Interrupt (EOI)command to the 
slave and then reading its In-Service register and 
checking for zero. If it is empty, a non-specific EOI 
can be sent to the master too. If not, no EOIshould be 
sent. 


In 
this 
mode 
the 
microprocessor 
internal 
Interrupt 
Enable 
flip·flop 
is reset, 
disabling 
its 
interrupt 
input. 


Service 
to devices 
is achieved 
by programmer 
initiative 
using a Poll command. 


The Poll command 
is issued 
by setting 
P = "'" 
in OCW3. 


The 8259A 
treats 
the next 
RD pulse 
to the 8259A (i.e., 
RD = 0, CS = 0) as an interrupt 
acknowledge, 
sets 
the 


appropriate 
IS bit 
If there 
is a request, 
and reads 
the 


priority 
level 
Interrupt 
is frozen 
from WR to RD. 


The word enabled 
onto 
the data bus during 
R1) is: 


01 
De 
05 
04 


I 
I 


03 
02 
01 
DO 


W2 
WI 
wol 


WO-W2: 
Binary 
code 
of 
the 
highest 
priority 
level 


requesting 
service. 


Equal to a "'" 
if there 
is an interrupt. 


This mode is useful if there 
is a routine 
command 
comm· 
mon to several 
levels 
so that the iNTA sequence 
is not 


needed 
(saves 
ROM space). 
Another 
application 
is to 


use the poll command 
to expand 
the number of priority 


levels 
to more than 64. 


END OF INTERRUPT (EOI) 


The In Service 
(IS) bit can be reset 
either 
automatically 
following 
the trailmg 
edge 
of the last in sequence 
INTA 


pulse 
(when 
AEOI bit in ICW, 
is set) 
or by a command 


word that must be Issued to the 8259A 
before 
returning 


from a service 
routme (EO I command). 
An EOI command 


must be issued 
twice, 
once for them aster 
and once for 


the corresponding 
slave 
if slaves 
are in use. 


There are two forms of EOI command: 
Specific 
and Non· 


Specific. 
When 
the 8259A 
is operated 
in modes 
which 


preserve 
the 
fully 
nested 
structure, 
it can 
determine 


WhiCh IS b't to reset on EOI When a Non·Speclfic 
EOI 


command 
I. 
issued 
the 8259A will 
automatically 
reset 


the 
highest 
IS bit 
of those 
that 
are set, 
since 
in the 


nested 
mode 
the 
highest 
IS level 
was necessarily 
the 
last levl'1 acknowledged 
and serviced. 


However, 
when a mode 
is used which 
may disturb 
the 
fully nested 
structure 
the 8259A 
may no longer 
be able 


to determme 
the last level acknowledged 
In this case a 


Specific 
End of Interrupt 
(SEOI) 
must be issued 
which 


includes 
as part of the command 
the IS level to be reset. 


EOI is issued 
whenever 
EOI = 1, in OCW2, where 
LO-L2 
is the 
binary 
level 
of the 
IS bit to be reset. 
Note 
that 


although 
the Rotate 
command 
can be issued 
together 


with an EO' where EOI = I, it is not necessarily 
tied to it. 


It should 
be noted 
that 
an IS bot that 
IS masked 
by an 
IMA bit 
Will 
not be cleared 
by a non-specific 
EOI if the 


8259A IS In the Special 
Mask Mode. 


AUTOMATIC END OF INTERRUPT (AEOI) MODE 


If AEOI = 1 In ICW4, then the 8259A will operate 
in AEOI 
mode continuously 
until 
reprogrammed 
by ICW4. In this 


mode 
the 
8259A 
will 
automatically 
perform 
a 
non· 


specific 
EOI operation 
at the trailing 
edge 
of the 
last 


interrupt 
acknowledge 
pulse (third 
pulse 
in MCS·80/85, 


second 
in MCS-86). Note that from a system 
standpoint, 


this mode should 
be used only when a nested 
multilevel 


interrupt 
structure 
is not required 
within 
a single 
8259A. 


To 
achieve 
automatic 
rotation 
within 
AEOI, 
there 


is a special 
rotate 
flip·flop. 
It is set 
by OCW2 
with 


R = 
I, 
SL = O. EOI = 0, 
and 
cleared 
with 
R = 0, 


SEal = 0, EOI = O. 


AUTOMATIC 
ROTATION 
(Equal 
Priority 
Devices) 


In some applications 
there are a number 
of interrupting 


devices 
of equal 
priority. 
In this 
mode 
a device, 
after 


being 
serviced, 
receives 
the lowest 
priority, 
so a device 
requesting 
an interrupt 
will 
have to wait, 
in the worst 
case until 
each of 7 other 
devices 
are serviced 
at most 


once. For example, 
If the priority 
and "in service" 
status 


is: 


IS1 ISf 
155 1&4 IS3 IS2 151 ISO 


101, 
101,101010101 


low ••• 
Pnortty 
Hlgh.,t 
Priority 


cd 6 I 
5 I • 
1 
3 1 
2 
1 Cro I 


After 
Rotlte 
(IA4 was serviced, 
all other 
priorities 


rotated 
correspondingly) 


157 ISf 
IS5 1&4 IS3 IS2 151 ISO 


10l'IoioioioliliJ 


High." 
Prlonty 
low•• t Priority 
mo17m . I3I 


There 
are two ways 
to accomplish 
Automatic 
Rotation 


using OCW2, the Rotate 
on Non·Specific 
EOI Command 


(R = 
I, 
SL = 
0, 
EOI 
= 
1 ) 
and 
the 
Rotate 
in 


Automatic 
EOI Mode 
which 
is set 
by (R = " 
SL = 0, 


EOI = 0) and cleared 
by (R = 0 SL = 0, EOI = 0). 


SPECIFIC ROTATION 
(Specific 
Priority) 


The programmer 
can change 
priOrities 
by programming 


the 
bottom 
priority 
and thus 
fiXing 
all other 
priorities; 


i.e., if IA5 IS programmed 
as the bottom 
priority 
deVice, 


then 
IA6 will 
have the highest 
one. 


The 
Set 
Priority 
command 
is issued 
In OCW2 
where: 


R = 1, SEal = 1; LO-L2 
is the binary 
priority 
level code 


of the bottom 
priority 
device. 


Observe 
that 
in this mode internal 
status 
is updated 
by 


software 
control 
during OCW2. However, 
it is independ- 


ent of the 
End of Interrupt 
(EOI) 
command 
(also 
exe- 


cuted 
by OCW2). 
Priority 
changes 
can be executed 
dur- 


ing an EOI command 
by using 
the 
Rotate 
on Specific 


EOI Command 
in OCW2 
(A = 1, SL = I, EOI = 1 and 


LO-L2 = IR level to receive 
bottom 
priority). 


lTiM lilT 
0:. EDGE 
1:. LEVEL 


EDGE 
SENSE 


LATCH 


Me58085 f 
ron~ 


MODE 
1 


nrrrn 
{INTAU-I~ 
~Og~~8088 
_ 


FREEZE 
_---- 


NON· 
MASKEO 
•• 0 


NOTU 


,. 
MAlTEIlI 
ClfAA 
ACTIVE 
ONLY 
DUAING 
ICWl 


2. 
fAUlI/lS 
ACTIVE 
DVAING 
1N'f.i1 
ANO 
POLL SEQUENCfS 
ONl 
Y 


3. 
n'UTH 
TAalE 
FDA 
D·LATCH 


~ 


o 
Q 
DrEAATlQN 


1 
Dl 
Oi 
fOLLOW 
o 
X 
Qn-l 
HOLD 


LEVEL 
TRIGGERED 
MODE 


This mode is programmed 
using 
bit 3 in ICW1. 


If LTIM = '1,' an interrupt 
request 
will be recognized 
by a 


'high' 
level on IR Input, and there 
is no need for an edge 


detection. 
The 
interrupt 
request 
must 
be 
removed 


before 
the EOI command 
is issued 
or the CPU interrupt 
is enabled 
to prevent 
a second 
interrupt 
from occurring. 


The above 
figure 
shows 
a conceptual 
circuit 
to give the 


reader 
an understanding 
of the level sensitive 
and edge 


sensitive 
input 
circuitry 
of the 
8259A. 
Be sure 
to note 


that 
the request 
latch 
is a transparent 
D type 
latch. 


READING 
THE 
8259A 
STATUS 


The 
input 
status 
of several 
internal 
registers 
can 
be 


read 
to 
update 
the 
user 
information 
on the 
system. 
The 
following 
registers 
can 
be 
read 
via 
OCW3 


(IRR and ISR or OCW1 
(IMR). 


Interrupt 
Request 
Register 
(lRR): 
8-bit 
register 
which 


contains 
the 
levels 
requesting 
an 
interrupt 
to 
be 


acknowledged. 
The highest 
request 
level 
is reset 
from 


the 
IRR 
when 
an 
interrupt 
is acknowledged. 
(Not 


affected 
by IMR). 


In· Service 
Register 
(ISR): 8·bit 
register 
which 
contains 


the 
priority 
levels 
that 
are being 
serviced. 
The ISR is 
updated 
when an End of Interrupt 
command 
is issued. 


Interrupt 
Mask 
Register: 
8-bit 
register 
which 
contains 


the interrupt 
request 
lines 
which 
are masked. 


The 
IRR can 
be read 
when, 
prior 
to the 
RD pulse, 
a 


Read Register 
Command 
is issued 
with OCW3 
(RR = 1, 


RIS = 0). 


The 
ISR 
can 
be 
read 
when, 
prior 
to 
the 
RD pulse, 


a Read Register 
Command 
is issued 
with OCW3 
(RR = 
I, RIS = 1). 


There is no need to write 
an OCW3 before 
every status 
read operation, 
as long as the status 
read corresponds 
with 
the 
previous 
one; 
i.e., 
the 
8259A 
"remembers" 


whether 
the IRR or ISR has been previously 
selected 
by 


the OCW3. This is not true when 
poll 
IS used. 


Atter 
initialization 
the 8259A is set to IRR. 


For reading 
the 
IMR, no OCW3 
is needed. 
The output 


data bus will contain 
the IMR whenever 
RD is active 
and 
AO = 1 (OCW1). 


Polling 
overrides 
status 
read 
when 
P = 1, RR = 1 in 


OCW3. 


8259A/8259A-2/8259A-8 


SUMMARY OF 8259A INSTRUCTION SET 


Inll. 
• 
Mnemonic 
AO 
07 
De 
05 
04 
03 
02 
01 
DO 
O••••• tlon 
oalcrtptlon 


ICW1 " 


0 
A7 
"6 
"5 
1 
0 
I 


Format:=. 4, single, 
edge triggered 


2 
ICWl 
B 
0 
A7 
"6 
"5 
1 
0 
Format = 4, smgle. 
level triggered 


3 
ICW1 
C 
0 
"7 
"6 
"5 
0 
0 
0 
Byte 
1 Inilialization 
Formal = 4, not SIngle. edge triggered 


4 
ICWl 
0 
0 
"7 
"6 
"5 
0 
0 
Formal = 4, not SIngle. level trigr2red 


5 
ICW1 
E 
0 
"7 
A6 
0 
0 
1 
0 
No ICW4 Requlrod 
Formal 
::::8. single. 
edge triggered 


6 
ICWl 
F 
0 
"7 
"6 
0 
0 
, 
0 
Formal = 8. single. 
level triggered 


7 
ICWl 
G 
0 
"7 
"6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Format = 8, not single, 
edge trigoered 


6 
ICW1 
H 
0 
"7 
"6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Format = 8, not single, 
level triggered 


9 
ICWl 
0 
A7 
"6 
"5 


} 


Format 
= 4, single, 
edge triggered 


10 
ICW' 
J 
0 
"7 
A6 
"5 
1 
Format = 4, single, 
level trigoered 


11 
ICW1 
K 
0 
A7 
A6 
"5 
0 
0 
Byle 1 Initialization 
Format = 4, not single, 
edge triggered 


12 
ICWl 
L 
0 
A7 
A6 
"5 
0 
Format = 4, not slng'e, 
level trigoered 


13 
ICWl 
M 
0 
"7 
"6 
0 
0 
0 
ICW4 Required 
Formlt 
= 6.• lnOlo. edoe trlooered 


14 
ICWl 
N 
0 
"7 
"6 
0 
1 
0 
Format = 8, single, 
level triggered 


15 
ICWl 
0 
0 
A7 
"6 
0 
0 
0 
Format = 8. not sIngle, 
edoe tflogered 


16 
ICWl 
P 
0 
"7 
A6 
0 
0 
0 
Format = 8, not single, 
level triggered 


17 
ICW2 
"15 
"14 
"13 
"12 
"'1 
"10 
"9 
"6 
Byte 
2 initialization 


16 
ICW3 
M 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
SO 
Byte 
3 initialization 
- 
master 


19 
ICW3 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
52 
51 
SO 
Byte 
3 initialization 
- 
slave 


20 
ICW4 " 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
No action, 
redundant 


21 
ICW4 
B 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
Non-buffered 
mode. 
no AEOI, 8086/8088 


22 
ICW4 
C 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Non-buffered 
mode. 
AEOI. MCS-80/85 


23 
ICW4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Non-buffered 
mode. 
AEOI, 8086/8088 


24 
ICW4 
E 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
No action, 
redundant 


25 
ICW4 
F 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Non-buffered 
mode. 
no AEOI. 8086/8088 


26 
ICW4 
G 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Non·buffered 
mode. 
AEOI. MCS-80/85 


27 
ICW4 
H 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Non-buffered 
mode. 
AEOI. 8086/8088 


26 
ICW4 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Buffered 
mode. 
slave. 
no AEOI. MCS-80/85 


29 
ICW4 
J 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Buffared 
mode. 
slave. 
no AEOI. 8086/8088 


30 
ICW4 
K 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Buffered 
mode. 
slave. 
AEOI. MCS-80/85 


31 
ICW4 
L 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Buffered 
mode. 
slave. 
AEOI. 8086/8088 


32 
ICW4 
M 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
Buffered 
mode. 
master. 
no AEOI. MCS-80/85 


33 
ICW4 
N 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
Buffered 
mode. 
master. 
no AEOI, 8086/8088 


34 
ICW4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
, 
Buffered 
mode. 
master, 
AEOI. MCS-80/85 


35 
ICW4 
P 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
Buffered 
mode. 
master 
AEOI. 
8086. 
8088 


36 
ICW4 
N" 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Fully 
nested 
mode. 
MCS-80. 
non buffered, 
no AEOI 


37 
ICW4 
NB 
0 
0 
0 
0 
} 


ICW .• NB through 
ICW4 NO are Identical 
to 


36 
ICW4 
NC 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
ICW .• B through 
ICW .• 0 WIth the addition 
of 


39 
ICW4 
NO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
, 
Fully 
Nested 
Mode 


40 
ICW4 
NE 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Fully 
Nested 
Mode, 
MCS-80/85. 
non·buftered, 
no AEOI 


41 
ICW4 
NF 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


42 
ICW4 
NG 
0 
0 
0 
0 


43 
ICW4 
NH 
0 
0 
0 
0 


44 
ICW4 
NI 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


45 
ICW4 
NJ 
0 
0 
0 
0 


46 
ICW4 
N~ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
ICW .• NF through 
ICW .• NP are Identical 
to 


47 
ICW4 
NL 
0 
0 
0 
0 
ICW .• F through 
ICW .• P With the addition 
of 


Fully 
Nested 
Mode 
46 
ICW4 
NM 
0 
0 
0 
0 


49 
ICW4 
NN 
0 
0 
0 
0 


50 
ICW4 
NO 
0 
0 
0 


51 
ICW4 
NP 
0 
0 
0 


52 
OCWl 
M7 
M6 
M5 
M4 
M3 
M2 
M1 
MO 
Load 
mask 
register, 
read 
mask 
register 


53 
OCW2 
E 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Non-specific 
EOI 


54 
OCW2 
5E 
0 
0 
0 
0 
L2 
L1 
LO 
Specific 
EOI. LO-L2 
code 
of IS FF to be rese1 


55 
OCW2 
RE 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Rotate 
on Non-Specific 
EOI 


56 
OCW2 
R5E 
0 
1 
0 
0 
L2 
Ll 
LO 
Rotate 
on Specific 
EOI LO-L2 
code 
of line 
57 
OCW2 
R 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Rotate 
in Auto 
EOI (se1) 


58 
OCW2 
CR 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Rotate 
in Auto 
EOI (clear) 


59 
OCW2 
R5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
L2 
Ll 
LO 
Set Priority 
Command 


00 
OCW3 
P 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
, 
0 
0 
Poll mode 


61 
OCW3 
RI5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
, , 
Read 
IS register 


Inlt. 
, 
Mnemonic 
AO 01 
De 05 
04 
03 
02 
01 
DO 
Operilion 
OIIC~pllon 


46 
OCW3 
RR 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Read reQuesl register 


41 
OCW3 
SM 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Set special mask mode 


48 
OCW3 
RSM 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Reset specIal mask mode 


The 8259A can be easily 
interconnected 
in a system 
of 


one master 
with 
up to eight 
slaves 
to handle 
up to 64 


priority 
levels. 


A typical 
MCS-80/85 system 
is shown 
in Figure 
2. The 


master 
controls, 
through 
the 3 line cascade 
bus, which 


one 
of 
the 
slaves 
will 
release 
the 
corresponding 


address. 


As shown 
in Figure 
2, the slave 
interrupt 
outputs 
are 


connected 
to the master interrupt 
request 
inputs. 
When 


a slave request 
line is activated 
and afterwards 
acknowl· 
edged. 
the master 
will 
enable 
the corresponding 
slave 


to release 
the 
device 
routine 
address 
during 
bytes 
2 


and 3 of INTA. (Byte 
2 only for 8086/8088). 


The cascade 
bus lines are normally 
low and will contain 
the slave address 
code from the trailing 
edge of the first 


INTA pulse 
to the trailing 
edge of the third 
pulse. 
It is 


obvious 
that 
each 8259A 
in the system 
must 
follow 
a 


separate 
initialization 
sequence 
and 
can 
be 
pro· 


grammed 
to work in a different 
mode. An EOI command 


must 
be issued 
twice: 
once for the master 
and once for 
the corresponding 
slave. An address decoder 
is required 


to activate 
the Chip Select (CS) input 
of each 8259A. 


The cascade 
lines of the Master 8259A are activated 
for 


any interrupt 
input, even if no slave is connected 
to that 


input. 


PIN FUNCTIONS 


NAME 
I/O 
PIN# 
FUNCTION 


Vcc 
I 
28 
+5v supply 
INT 
0 
17 
Interrupt: 


GNO 
14 
Ground 
This pin goes 
high whenever 
a 


valid 
interrupt 
request 
is as- 


es 
Chip Select 
sarted. 
It is used 
to interrupt 


A Iowan 
this 
pin enables 
RD 
the CPU. thus it is connected 
to 


and 
WR 
communication 
be- 
the CPU's 
interrupt 
pin. 


tween the CPU and the 8259A. 
IRo-IR, 
18-25 
Interrupt 
Requests: 


INTA functions 
are independent 
of CS. 


Asynchronous 
inputs. 
An inter- 


rupt request 
can be generated 


WR 
2 
Write: 
by raising 
an IR input 
(Jow to 


A Iowan 
this 
pin when CS is 
high) and holding it high until it 


low, enables the 8259A to ac- 
is acknowledged 
(Edge Trig- 


capt command words from the 
gered Mode), or just by a high 
CPU. 
level on an IR input (Level 
Trig- 


Ri5 
3 
Read: 


gered Mode). 


A Iowan 
this pin when CS is low 
INTA 
26 
Interrupt 
Acknowledge: 


enables the 8259A to release 
This 
pin 
is 
used 
to 
enable 


status 
onto the data bus for the 
8259A 
interrupt-vector 
data 
CPU. 
onto the data bus. This is done 


0,-00 
I/O 
4- t 1 
Bidirectional 
Data Bus: 


by a sequence 
of interrupt 
ac- 


knowledge 
pulses 
issued 
by 


Control, 
status 
and 
interrupt- 
the CPU. 


vector 
information 
is 
trans- 


ferred 
via this bus. 
Ao 
27 
AO Address 
Line: 


CASo-CAS2 
I/O 
12,13,15 
Cascade 
Lines: 


This pin acts in conjunction 
with 


the es, WR, and Ri5 pins. It is 


The 
CAS 
lines 
form 
a private 
used by the 8259A to decipher 


8259A 
bus to control 
a multiple 
between 
various 
Command 
8259A 
structure. 
These 
pins 
Words 
the CPU writes 
and sta- 


are outputs 
for a master 
8259A 
tus the CPU wishes 
to read. 
It 


and inputs 
for a slave 
8259A. 
is typically 
connected 
to 
the 


SP/EN 
I/O 
16 
Slave Program I Enable 
Buffer: 
CPU AO address 
line (A 1 for 


This 
is 
a dual 
function 
pin. 
8086/8088) . 


When 
in the 
Buffered 
Mode 
it 


can 
be 
used 
as an output 
to 


control 
buffer 
transceivers 
(EN). When not in the buffered 
mode 
it is used 
as an input to 
designate 
a master 
(SP = 1) or 


slave (SP =0). 


ABSOLUTE 
MAXIMUM 
RATINGS· 


- 40'C 
to 85'C 


- 65'C 
to 
+ 150'C 
Ambient 
Temperature 
Under 
Bias 
Storage 
Temperature 
Voltage 
On Any 
Pin 
With 
Respect 
to Ground 


Power 
Dissipation 
-O,5V 
to 
+ 7V 
1 Watt 


'COMMEN7 
Stresses 
above those 
listed 
under "Absolute 
MaXimum 
Ratings" 
may 


cause permanent 
damage to the device. This is a stress rating only and 


functional 
operation 
of the device at these or any other conditions 
above 


those 
indicated 
in the operational 
sections 
of this specification 
is not 


implied. 


D.C. CHARACTERISTICS 


TA = O'C to 70'C, 
VCC = 5V ± 10% 
(8259-A), 
VCC = 5V ± 10% 
(8259A) 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Max. 
Units 
Test Conditions 


VIL 
Input 
Low 
Voltage 
-.5 
V 


VIH 
Input 
High 
Voltage 
2.0 
Vcc+ 
.5V 
V 


VOL 
Output 
Low 
Voltage 
.45 
V 
10L= 2.2 mA 


VOH 
Output 
High 
Voltage 
2.4 
V 
10H= 
- 400 f'A 


VOHIINT) 


Interrupt 
Output 
High 
3.5 
C 
10H= 
-100 
f'A 


Voltage 
2,4 
V 
10H = - 400 ,..A 


III 
Input 
Load 
Current 
10 
f'A 
VIN = Vcc 
to OV 


ILOL 
Output 
Leakage 
Current 
-10 
f'A 
VOUT= 0.45V 


Icc 
Vcc 
Supply 
Current 
85 
mA 


ILiR 
IR Input 
Load 
Current 
-300 
f'A 
VIN=O 


10 
f'A 
VIN=VCC 


8259A A.C. CHARACTERISTICS 


T.••=O·Cto70·C 
Vcc=5V~5%(8259A·8) 
VCC=5V~10%(8259A) 


TIMING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Parameter 
8259A·8 
8259A 
8259A-2 
Units 
Test 
Conditions 
Symbol 


Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
Max. 


TAHRL 
AOICS 
Setup to RDIINTAJ 
50 
0 
0 
ns 


TRHAX 
AD I CS Hold after 
RD IINTA 1 
5 
0 
0 
ns 


TRLRH 
RD Pulse Width 
420 
235 
160 
ns 


TAHWL 
AOICS 
Setup to WRJ 
50 
0 
0 
ns 


TWHAX 
AOICS 
Hold after WRj 
20 
0 
0 
ns 


TWLWH 
WR Pulse Width 
400 
290 
190 
ns 


TDVWH 
Data Setup to WRj 
300 
240 
160 
ns 


TWHDX 
Data Hold after WRf 
40 
0 
0 
ns 


TJLJH 
Interrupt 
Request 
Width 
(Low) 
100 
100 
100 
ns 
See Note 
1 


TCVIAL 
Cascade 
Setup to Second 
or Third 
55 
55 
40 
ns 
INTA! (Slave 
Only) 


TRHRL 
End of RD to Next Command 
160 
160 
160 
ns 


TWHRL 
End of WR to Next Command 
190 
190 
190 
ns 


Symbol 
Parameter 
8259A·8 
8259A 
8259A-2 
Units 
Test 
Conditions 


Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
Max. 
Min. 
Max. 


TRLDV 
Data Vslid 
from RDIINTAj 
300 
200 
120 
ns 
C 
of 
Dsta 
Bus 
= 
100 pF 


TRHDZ 
Dsta Float after 
RD/lNTAf 
10 
200 
100 
85 
ns 
C of Data Bus 


TJHIH 
Interrupt 
Output Delay 
400 
350 
300 
ns 
Max text 
C = 100 pF 
Min. test 
C = 15 pF 


T1AHCV 
Cascade 
Valid from First INTAj 
565 
565 
360 
ns 
C,NT = 100 pF 
(Master 
Only) 


TRLEL 
Enable Active 
from RDj or INTAJ 
160 
125 
100 
ns 
CeAseADE = 100 pF 


TRHEH 
Enable 
Inactive 
from ROT or INTA j 
325 
150 
d150 
ns 


TAHDV 
Data Valid from Stable 
Address 
350 
200 
200 
ns 


TCVDV 
Cascade 
Valid to Valid Data 
300 
300 
200 
ns 


CAPACITANCE 


T.••=25·C; Vcc=GND=OV 


Symbol 
Parameter 
Min. 
Typ. 
Max. 
Unit 
Test 
Conditions 


C,N 
Input Capacitance 
10 
pF 
fe = 1 MHz 


ClIO 
J I 0 Capacitance 
20 
pF 
Unmeasured 
pins returned 
to V S5 


___x::>""'"'N" <::x _ 


Ci 


ADDAESS IUS 


-TAl:=:t 
J- 


DATAIUS-- 
---- 
--- 
----~~: 
- 
- 
- i 
}------- 


OTHER TIMING"Mlln=-\~i=,""",-+ r 


\'-------';f~TWHAl~~_._r 


-0-- 


-TIALCV_ 


110" 
, __ 
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Appendix B 
Device Specifications 


• 8086 Family 
• 8085 Peripherals· 
• Standard Peripherals·· 
• RAM Memories··· 
• EPROM Memories··· 
• 
Development Tools 


259A 
8259A 
~ EGMEb' 


PORT 


US 
P 
~DDRE" 
~ 


;SET 
lP 
)ATA 
SEGM 
;SE: 
UP 
~Tft 
t< 
SEG 


S 
I bl 
-.L 
Sr p 


inter 


8155/8156/8155-2/8156-2 
2048 BIT STATIC 
MOS RAM WITH I/O PORTS AND TIMER 


• 
256 Word x 8 Bits 


• 
Single +5V Power Supply 


• 
Completely Static Operation 


• 
Internal Address Latch 


• 
2 Programmable 8 Bit I/O Ports 


• 
1 Programmable 6-Bit I/O Port 


• 
Programmable 14-Blt Binary Counter/ 
Timer 


• 
Compatible with 808SA and 8088 CPU 


• 
Multiplexed Address and Data Bus 


• 
40 Pin DIP 


The 8155 and 89156 are RAM 
and I/O chips to be used in the 8085A and 8088 microprocessor systems. The 
RAM portion is designed with 2048 static cells organized as 256 x 8. They have a maximum access time of 400 ns 
to permit use with no wait states in 8085A CPU.The 8155-2 and 8156·2 have maximumaccess times of 330 ns for use 
with the 8085A-2 and the full speed 5 MHz 8088 CPU. 


The I/O portion consists of three general purpose I/O ports. One of the three ports can be programmed to be status 
pins, thus allowing the other two ports to operate in handshake mode. 


A 14-bit programmable counter /timer is jalso included on chip to provide either a square wave or terminal count pulse 
for the CPU system depending on timer mode. 


PC3 
vee 
pc. 
pc, 


TIMER 
IN 
PC, 


RESET 
PCo 


PCs 
PB, 


TIMER OUT 
PB. 


101M 
PBs 


CE OR CEO 
PB. 


RD 
PB3 


WR 
PB, 


ALE 
PB, 


ADo 
PBo 


AD, 
PA, 


AD, 
PA. 


AD3 
PAs 


AD. 
PA. 


ADs 
PA3 


AD. 
PA, 


AD, 
PA, 


Vss 
PAo 


101M 


G 


PORT 
A 


8 
PAo~7 


ADo-7 
256X8 


STATIC 
RAM 


G 


* 
PB"., 


ALE 


AD 


G 


WR 
PORT 
C 
6 
PCO~5 


RESET 
TIMER 


TIMERCLK~ 
~veel'5VI 


TIMER 
OUT 
Vss (OV) 


8185/8185-2 
1024 x 8-BIT STATIC RAM FOR MCS-85 


T 


• 


inter 


• 
Directly 
Compatible 
with 808SA 
and 8088 Microprocessors 


The Intel'" 8185 is an 8192-bit static random access memory (RAM) organized as 1024 words by 8-bits using 
N-channel Silicon-Gate MOS technology. The multiplexed address and data bus allows the 8185 to interface directly 
to the 8085A and 8088 microprocessors to provide a maximum level of system integration. 


The low standby power dissipation minimizes system power requirements when the 8185 is disabled. 


The 8185-2 is a high-speed selected version of the 8185 that is compatible with the 5 MHz8085A-2 and the full speed 
5 MHz 8088. 


ADO 
Vcc 


AD, 
RD 


AD, 
ViR 


AD, 
ALE 


AD, 
es 


ADs 
cr, 


AD, 
eE, 


AD, 
A, 


Vss 
As 


es 
CEl 
GEz 
R/W 


AD 
lOGIC 


ViR 


ALE 


ADO·AD1 
As. A9 
es 
eEl 
eE, 
ALE 
AD 
Wl\ 


ADDRESS/DATA 
liNES 
ADDRESS 
LINES 


CHIP SELECT 
CHIP ENABLE (lO/MI 
CHIP 
ENABLE 
ADDRESS 
LATCH 
ENABLE 
READ ENABLE 
WAITE 
ENABLE 


lK 
II: 8 
RAM 
MEM(,RY 
ARRAY 


inter 


8355/8355-2 
16,384-BIT ROM WITH I/O 


• 2048 Words x 8 Bits 


• Single + SV Power Supply 


• Directly compatible 
with 808SA 
and 8088 Microprocessors 


• 2 General 
Purpose 8·Bit I/O Ports 


• Each I/O Port Line Individually 
Programmable 
as Input or Output 


• Multiplexed 
Address 
and Data Bus 


• Internal Address Latch 


• 40·Pin DIP 


The Intel'" 8355 is a ROM and I/O chip to be used in the 8085A and 8088 microprocessor systems. The ROM por- 
tion is organized as 2048 words by 8 bits. It has a maximumacess time of 400 ns to permit use with no wait states in 
the 8085A CPU. 


The I/O portion consists of 2 general purpose I/O ports. Each I/O port has 8 port lines and each I/O port line is 
individually programmable as input or output. 


The 8355-2 has a 300ns access time for compatibility with the 8085A-2 and full speed 5 MHz8088 microprocessors. 


CEl 
Vcc 


CE, 
PB, 
CLK 


CLK 
PB, 


RESET 
37 
PB, 


N.C. (NOT CONNECTED) 
PB, 


READY 
PB, 
ADo-1 


101M 
PB, 


G 


i6R 
PB, 


Aa-10 
PAO-7 
fllj 
PBo 


lOW 
PA, 
CE, 
G 


PA, 
eEl 
ROM 


G 


AOo 
12 
PA, 
101M 


ALE 
PBO-1 


AO, 
13 
PA, 
RD 
AO, 
27 
PA, 


lOW 
AO, 
PA, 
RESET 


AO, 
PA, 
fOR 
AO, 
PAo 


AO, 
AlO 


AO, 
A, 
~vcc 
1+5V) 


Vss 
21 
A, 
Vss 
(OVI 


intel~ 


8755A /8755A-2 
16,384-8IT 
EPROM WITH 
I/O 


• Each 1/0 Port Line Individually 


Programmable as Input or Output 


• 
Directly Compatible 
with 808SA 


and 8088 
Microprocessors 


• U.V. Erasable and Electrically 


Reprogrammable 


The Intel@8755Aisanerasableandelectrically 
reprogrammable ROM(EPROM)and 1/0 chip to be used in the 8085A 
and 8088 microprocessor systems. The EPROM portion is organized as 2048 words by 8 bits. It has a maximum 
access time of 450 ns to permit use with no wait states in an 8085A CPU. 


The 1/0 portion consists of 2 general purpose 1/0 ports. Each 1/0 port has 8 port lines. and each 1/0 port line is 
individually programmable as input or output. 


The 8755A-2 is a high speed selected version of the 8755A compatible with the 5 MHz 8085A-2 and the full speed 5 
MHz 8088. 


PROG AND eEl 
1 


CE2 
2 


elK 


RESET 


Voo 


READY 


101M 


iOR 


AD 


lOW 


ALE 


ADo 
12 


AO, 


AO, 


AO, 


AD, 


AD, 


AD. 


AD, 


Vss 


eE, 


101M' 


ALE 


AD 


lOW 


RESET 


iOR 


~VeC(+5V) 


Vss 
IDVI 


Appendix B 
Device Specifications 


• 8086 Family 
• 8085 Peripherals * 
• Standard Peripherals * * 
• 
RAM Memoiies*** 
• EPROM Memories*** 
• 
Development 
Tools 


'For complete specifications refer to the 
Intel MCS-85User's Manual. 


•• For complete specifications refer to the 
Intel Peripheral Design Handbook. 
'''For 
complete specifications refer to the 1979 
Intel Component Data Catalog. 


8041AJ8641 AJ8741 A 
UNIVERSAL PERIPHERAL 
INTERFACE 
8·BIT MICROCOMPUTER 


• 8-Bit CPU plus ROM, RAM, I/O, Timer 
• Fully Compatible with MCS·48™, 
and Clock in a Single Package 
MCS.80™, MCS-85™, and MCS·86™ 


One 8-Bit Status and Two Data Regis· 
Microprocessor 
Families 
• ters for Asynchronous Slave-to· Master 
• Interchangeable 
ROM and EPROM 


Interface 
Versions 


DMA, Interrupt, or Polled Operation 
• 3.6 MHz 8741A·8 Available 
• 
Expandable I/O 
Supported 
• 


1024 x 8 ROM/EPROM, 
64 x 8 RAM, 
• RAM Power· Down Capability 
• 8·Bit Timer/Counter, 
18 Programmable 
• Over 90 Instructions: 70% Single Byte 


I/O Pins 
• Single 5V Supply 


The Intel'" 8041A/8741Ais a general purpose, programmable interface device designed for use with a variety of 8-bit 
microprocessor systems. It contains a low cost microcomputer with program memory, data memory, 8-bit CPU, I/O 
ports, timer/counter, and clock in a single 40-pin package. Interface registers are included to enable the UPI device to 
function as a peripheral controller in MCS·48™,MCS·80™,MCS·85™,MCS-86™,and other 8-bit systems. 


The UPI-41A™has 1K words of program memory and 64 words of data memory on-chip. To allow full user flexibility the 
program memory is available as ROM in the 8041A version or as UV-erasable EPROM in the 8741A version. The 8741A 
and the 8041A are fully pin compatible for easy transition from prototype to production level designs. The 8641A is a 
one-time programmable (at the factory) 8741A which can be ordered as the first 25 pieces of a new 8041A order. The 
substitution 
of 8641A's for 8041A's allows for very fast turnaround for initial code verification and evaluation results. 


The device has two 8·bit, TTL compatible I/O ports and two test inputs. Individual port lines can function as either in- 
puts or outputs under software control. I/Ocan be expanded with the 8243 device which is directly compatible and has 
16 I/O lines. An 8-bit programmable timer/counter is included in the UPI device for generating timing sequences or 
counting external inputs. Additional UPI features include: single 5V supply, low power standby mode (in the 8041A), 
single-step mode for debug (in the 8741A), and dual working register banks. 


Because it's a complete microcomputer, the UPI provides more flexibility for the designer than conventional LSI inter- 
face devices. It is designed to be an efficient 
controller as well as an arithmetic processor. Applications include key- 


board scanning, printer control, display multiplexing 
and similar functions 
which involve interfacing 
peripheral 
devices to microprocessor systems. 


•..-- 


SYNC<J-_ 
"00"""-- 


CRYSTAL r XTAU __ .-L 
~f~:lXTAU--L::J 


l'''''''M' 
IHTIE"''''CE 


TEST 
0 


XTAU 


XTAl2 
OEm 
• 
so 
cs 
E' 
RO 
•• 
WR 


SYNC 


Yee 


TEST 
1 


P271!5AC1( 


P2&/ORQ 


P2sJi'ii'1 


P2410BF 
P" 
P" 


32 
P15 
P" 
P" 
P" 
1 


~·. 


MASTER 
SYSTUII 


INTERFACE 
WlI(-_ 
..-- 
,,-- 
..-- 


inter 


8202 
DYNAMIC 
RAM CONTROLLER 


• Provides All Signals Necessary to· 
• Provides Transparent Refresh Capability 
Control 2104A, 2117, or 2118 Dynamic 
Memories 
• Fully Compatible with Intel® 
8080A, 


• Directly Addresses and Drives Up to 
808SA and 8086 Microprocessors 
128K Bytes Without External Drivers 
Decodes 808SA Status for Advanced 
Provides Address Multiplexing 
• 
• 
Read Capability 
and Strobes 
• Provides a Refresh Timer and a 
• Provides System Acknowledge and 
Refresh Counter 
Transfer Acknowledge Signals 
• Refresh Cycles May be Internally or 


Externally Requested 
• Internal or External Clock Capability 


The 8202 is a Dynamic 
RAM System 
Controller 
designed 
to provide 
all signals 
necessary 
to use 2104A, 2117, or 2118 


Dynamic 
RAMs 
in microcomputer 
systems. 
The 8202 provides 
multiplexed 
addresses 
and address 
strobes, 
as well as 
refresh/access 
arbitration. 
Refresh 
cycles 
can be started 
internally 
or externally. 


AH4 
vcc 


AH3 
AHS 


AH2 
AH6 


AH1 
X,/CLK 


~HO 
XO/OP2 


ALO 
TNK 


OUTO 
REFRQ/ALE 


AL1 
pcs 


OUT1 
RO/S1 


AL2 
WR 


OUT2 
SACK 


AL3 
XACK 


OUT3 
WE 


AL4 
CAS 


OUT4 
1lAS3 


ALS 
B1/0P1 


OUTs 
Bo 


AL&iOP3 
RAS2 


OUT6 
lIAS, 


vss 
RASo 


ALO.' 
AL6fOP3 
__ 


80 


B,fOP, 


WE 


CAS 


RASo 


TIMING 
RAS, 
AND 
CONTROL 
RAS2 


RAS3 


XACK 


SACK 


RDfS1 


WR 


PCS-- 


REFROfALE 


XOfOP2 
X,/CLK 


TNK 
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8205 


HIGH SPEED 1 OUT OF 8 BINARY DECODER 


• I/O Port or Memory Selector 


• Simple Expansion - 
Enable Inputs 


• High Speed Schottky 
Bipolar 
Technology 
-18ns 
Max. Delay 


• Directly Compatible 
with TTL Logic 
Circuits 


• Low Input Load Current - 
.25 mA 
max., 1/6 Standard TTL Input Load 
• Minimum Line Reflection 
- 
Low 
Voltage Diode Input Clamp 


• Outputs Sink 10 mA min. 
• 16-Pin Dual-In-Line 
Ceramic or 
Plastic Package 


The 8205 
decoder can be used for expansion 
of systems which utilize 
input ports, output 
ports, and mem- 


ory components 
with 
active low chip select input. 
When the 8205 
is enabled, one of its eight outputs 
goes 


"low", 
thus a single row of a memory 
system is selected. 
The 3 chip enable inputs on the 8205 allow easy 


system expansion. 
For very large systems, 8205 decoders can be cascaded such that each decoder can drive 


eight other decoders for arbitrary 
memory 
expansions. 


The Intel@8205 is packaged in a standard 
16 pin dual-in-Iine 
package; 
and its performance 
is specified 
over 
the temperature 
range of O°C to +75°C, 
ambient. 
The use of Schottky 
barrier diode clamped transistors 
to 


obtain 
fast switching 
speeds results in higher performance 
than equivalent 
devices made with 
a gold diffu- 
sion process. 


PIN CONFIGURATION 
LOGIC SYMBOL 
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8251 A~"!t<~:~00ta,,~l 


J]?,s. 
/J01 


PROGRAMMABLE COMMUNICATION 
INTERFAt"e:"i 


• Synchronous 
and Asynchronous 
• Asynchronous 
Baud Rate - 
DC to 
'" 


Operation 
19.2K Baud 


• Full Duplex, 
Double 
Buffered, 
Trans· 


mitter 
and Receiver 


• Error Detection 
- 
Parity, Overrun 
and 


Framing 


• Synchronous 
5·8 Bit Characters; 
Internal 
or External 
Character 
Synchro· 
nization; 
Automatic 
Sync Insertion 


• Asynchronous 
5·8 Bit Characters; 
Clock 
Rate-1, 
16 or 64 Times 
Baud 
Rate; Break Character 
Generation; 
1, 
11/2,or 2 Stop Bits; False Start Bit 
Detection; 
Automatic 
Break Detect 
and Handling. 


• Synchronous 
Baud Rate - 
DC to 64K 
Baud 


• Fully Compatible 
with 8080/8085 CPU 


• 28·Pin DIP Package 


• All Inputs 
and Outputs 
are TTL 
Compatible 


• Single + 5V Supply 


• Single TTL Clock 


The Intel"' 8251A is the enhanced version of the industry standard, Intel"' 8251 Universal Synchronous/Asynchronous 
Receiver/Transmitter 
(USART), designed for data communications 
with 
Intel's 
new high performance family of 


microprocessors such as the 8085. The 8251A is used as a peripheral device and is programmed by the CPU to operate 
using virtually any serial data transmission technique presently in use (including IBM "bi-sync"). The USARTaccepts 
data characters from the CPU in parallel format and then converts them into a continuous 
serial data stream for 


transmission. Simultaneously, it can receive serial data streams and convert them into parallel data characters for the 
CPU. The USART will signal the CPU whenever it can accept a new character for transmission 
or whenever it has 


received a character for the CPU.The CPU can read the complete status of the USARTat any time. These include data 
transmission errors and control signals such as SYNDET, TxEMPTY. The chip is constructed using N-channel silicon 
gate technology. 
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8253/8253·5 
PROGRAMMABLE 
INTERVAL 
TIMER 


• MCS_85™ 
Compatible 
8253·5 
• Count 
Binary or BCD 


• 3 Independent 
16·Bit Counters 
• Single + 5V Supply 


• DC to 2 MHz 
• Programmable 
Counter 
Modes 
• 24·Pin Dual In·Line Package 


The Intel'" 8253 is a programmable 
counter/timer 
chip designed for use as an Intel microcomputer 
peripheral. It uses 
nMOS technology 
with a single +5V supply and is packaged in a 24-pin plastic 
DIP. 


It is organized as 3 independent 
16-bit counters, each with a count rate of up to 2 MHz. All modes of operation are soft- 


ware programmable. 
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8255A/8255A·5 


PROGRAMMABLE 
PERIPHERAL 
INTERFACE 


• MCS·85™ Compatible 8255A·5 


• 24 Programmable I/O Pins 


• Completely TTL Compatible 


• Fully Compatible with Intel@ Micro· 


processor Families 


• Improved Timing Characteristics 


• Direct Bit Set/Reset Capability Easing 


Control Application 
Interface 


The Intel<!>8255A is a general purpose programmable 
1/0 device designed for use with Intel<!>microprocessors. 
It has 
241/0 
pins which may be individually 
programmed in 2 groups of 12 and used in 3 major modes of operation. In the first 
mode (MODE 0), each group of 121/0 
pins may be programmed in sets of 4 to be input or output. In MODE 1, the second 
mode, each group may be programmed to have 8 lines of input or output. Of the remaining 4 pins, 3 are used for hand- 
shaking and interrupt 
control signals. The third mode of operation (MODE 2) is a bidirectional 
bus mode which uses 8 
lines for a bidirectional 
bus, and 5 lines, borrowing 
one from the other group, for handshaking. 
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8271/8271·6/8271·8 
PROGRAMMABLE 
FLOPPY DISK CONTROLLER 


• IBM 3740 Soft Sectored Format Compatible 
• Internal CRC Generation and Checking 
• Programmable Record lengths 
• Programmable Step Rate, Settle·Time, Head 


load Time, Head Unload Index Count 
• Multl·Sector 
Capability 


Maintain Dual Drives with Minimum Software 
• Fully MCS·80™ and MCS·8S™ Compatible 
• Overhead Expandable to 4 Drives 
Single + SV Supply 
• 
• Automatic 
Read/Write Head Positioning 
and 


Verification 
• 40·Pin Package 


The Intel<!>8271 Programmable Floppy Disk Controller (FDC)is an LSI component designed to interface one to 4 floppy 
disk drives to an 8·bit microcomputer system. Its powerful control functions minimize both hardware and software 
overhead normally associated with floppy disk controllers. 
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8273 
PROGRAMMABLE 
HOLC/SOLC PROTOCOL 
CONTROLLER 


• HDLC/SDLC 
Compatible 


• Frame Level Commands 


• Full Duplex, 
Half Duplex, or Loop 


SDLC Operation 


• Up to 64K Baud Transfers 


• Two User Programmable 
Modem 


Control 
Ports 


• Automatic 
FCS (CRC) Generation 
and 


Checking 


• Programmable 
NRZI Encode/Decode 


• N·Blt Reception 
Capability 


• Digital 
Phase Locked 
Loop Clock 


Recovery 


• Minimum 
CPU Overhead 


• Fully Compatible 
with 8080/8085 CPUs 


• Single + 5V Supply 


• 40·Pln Package 


The Intele 8273 Programmable 
HOLC/SOLC Protocol Controller 
is a dedicated 
device designed to support the ISO/C- 


Cln's 
HOLC and IBM's SOLC communication 
line protocols. 
It is fully compatible 
with Intel's new high performance 
microcomputer 
systems such as the MCS-85n.~.A frame level command set is achieved by a unique microprogrammed 
dual processor chip architecture. 
The processing 
capability 
supported by the 8273 relieves the system CPU of the low 
level real-time tasks normally associated 
with controllers. 
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8275 
PROGRAMMABLE 
CRT CONTROLLER 


• Programmable Screen and Character 
• Fully MCS·SO™ and MCS·SS™ 


Format 
Compatible 


• 6 Independent Visual Field Attributes 
• Dual Row Buffers 


• 11 Visual Character Attributes 
Programmable 
DMA Burst Mode 
(Graphic Capability) 
• 


• Cursor Control (4 Types) 
• Single + SV Supply 


• Light Pen Detection and Registers 
• 40·Pln Package 


The Intel'" 8275 Programmable CRT Controller is a single chip device to interface CRT raster scan displays with 
Intel'" microcomputer systems. Its primary function is to refresh the display by buffering the information from main 
memory and keeping track of the display position of the screen. The flexibility designed into the 8275 will allow simple 
interface to almost any raster scan CRT display with a minimum of external hardware and software overhead. 
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• MCS·85™ Compatible 
8279·5 
• Dual 8· or 16·Numerical 
Display 


• Simultaneous 
Keyboard 
Display 
• Single 16·Character 
Display 
Operations 


• Scanned 
Keyboard 
Mode 
• Right or Left Entry 16·Byte Display 


Scanned 
Sensor 
Mode 
RAM 
• 
• Strobed 
Input Entry Mode 
• Mode Programmable 
from CPU 


• 8·Character 
Keyboard 
FIFO 
• Programmable 
Scan Timing 
• 2·Key Lockout 
or N·Key Rollover 
with 


Contact 
Debounce 
• Interrupt 
Output 
on Key Entry 


The Intel'" 8279 is a general purpose programmable keyboard and display I/O interface device designed for use with 
Intel'" microprocessors. 
The keyboard portion can provide a scanned interface to a 64·contact key matrix. The 
keyboard portion will also interface to an array of sensors or a strobed interface keyboard, such as the hall effect and 
ferrite variety. Key depressions can be 2·key lockout or N·key rollover. Keyboard entries are debounced and strobed in 
an 8·character FIFO. If more than 8 characters are entered, overrun status is set. Key entries set the interrupt output 
line to the CPU. 


The display 
portion 
provides a scanned display 
interface 
for LED, incandescent, 
and other popular display 
technologies. Both numeric and alphanumeric segment displays may be used as well as simple indicators. The 8279 
has 16X8display RAM which can be organized into dual 16X4.The RAM can be loaded or interrogated by the CPU.Both 
right entry, calculator and left entry typewriter display formats are possible. Both read and write of the display RAM 
can be done with auto·increment of the display RAM address. 
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8291 
GPIB TALKER/LISTENER 


• Designed to Interface Microprocessors 
iI 1 - 8 MHz Clock Range 
(e.g., 8080, 8085, 8086, 8048) to an 
• 16 Registers (8 Read, 8 Write), 2 for 
IEEE Standard 488 Digital Interface 
Data Transfer, the Rest for Interface 
Bus 
Function Control, Status, etc. 
• Programmable Data Transfer Rate 
• Directly Interfaces to External Non- 
• Complete Source and Acceptor 
Inverting Transceivers for Connection 
Handshake 
to the GPIB 
• Complete Talker and Listener 
• Provides Three Addressing Modes, 


Functions with Extended Addressing 
Allowing the Chip to be Addressed 
• Service Request, Parallel Poll, Device 
Either as a Major or a Minor Talker/ 


Clear, Device Trigger, Remote/Local 
Listener with Primary or Secondary 


Functions 
Addressing 
• Selectable Interrupts 
• DMA Handshake Provision Allows for 
Bus Transfers without CPU Intervention 
• On-Chip Primary and Secondary 
Address Recognition 
• Trigger Output Pin 
• Automatic Handling of Addressing and 
• On-Chip EOS (End of Sequence) 
Handshake Protocol 
Message Recognition Facilitates 
• Provision for Software Implementation 
Handling of Multi-Byte Transfers 


of Additional Features 


The 8291 GPIB Talker/Listener 
is a microprocessor-controlled 
chip 
designed 
to interface 
microprocessors 
(e.g., 8048, 


8080,8085,8086) 
to an IEEE Standard 
488 Instrumentation 
Interface 
Bus. It implements 
all of the Standard's 
interface 
functions 
except 
for the controller. 


1I 
TO NON·INVERTING 
j ~ "" •..,,"' 
I 
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I 
T/R CONTROL 


8292 
GPIB CONTROLLER 


FEATURES: 


• 
Complete 
IEEE Standard 
488 Controller 


Function. 


• 
Interface 
Clear (IFC) Sending 
Capability 


Allows for Seizure 
of Control and/or 


Initialization 
of the Bus. 


• 
Responds 
to Service Requests 
(SRQ). 


• 
Sends (REN), 
Allowing 
Instruments 
to 


Switch to Remote Control. 


• 
Complete 
Implementation 
of Transfer 


Control Protocol. 


• 
Synchronous 
Control Seizure 
Prevents 


the Destruction 
of any Data 


Transmission 
in Progress. 


• 
Connects 
with the 8291 to Form a 


Complete 
IEEE Standard 
488 Interface 


Talker /Listener 
/Controller. 


The 8292 GPIB CONTROLLER 
is a microprocessor-controlled 
chip designed 
to connect 
with 
the 8291 
GPIB TALKER/LISTENER 
to implement 
the full IEEE Standard 
488 controller 
function, 
including 
transfer 
control 
protocol. 
The 8292 is a pre-programmed 
UPI-41A:M 
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8293 
GPIB TRANSCEIVER 


• Nine Open-collector 
or Three-state 


Line Drivers 


• 48 mA Sink Current Capability on 


Each Line Driver 


• Nine Schmitt-type 
Line Receivers 


• High Capacitance 
Load Drive 


Capability 


• Single 5V Power Supply 


• 28-Pin Package 


• Low Power HMOS Design 


• On-chip Decoder for Mode 
Configuration 


• Power Up/Power Down Protection to 


Prevent Disrupting the IEEE Bus 


• Connects with the 8291 and 8292 to 


Form an IEEE Standard 488 Interface 
Talker/Listener/Controller 
with no 


Additional Components 


• Only Two 8293's Required per GPIB 


Interface 


The Intel'" 8293 GPIB Transceiver is a high current, non-inverting buffer chip designed to interface the 8291 GPIB 
Talker/Listener or the 8292 GPIB Controller with the 8291 to the IEEE Standard 488·1978 Instrumentation 
Interface 
Bus. Each GPIB interface would contain two 8293 Bus Transceivers. In addition, the 8293 can also be used as a general 
purpose bus driver. 
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8294 
DATA ENCRYPTION 
UNIT 


• Certified by National Bureau of 
• 7·Bit User Output Port 
Standards 
• Single 5V ± 10% Power Supply 
• SOByte/See Data Conversion Rate 
• Peripheral to MCS-S6™, MCS·S5™, 


• 64-Bit Data Encryption Using 56-Bit 
MCS-80™ and MCS-48™ Processors 


Key 


DMA Interface 
• Implements 
Federal Information 
• 
Processing Data Encryption Standard 


• 3 Interrupt Outputs to Aid in Loading 
and Unloading Data 
• Encrypt and Decrypt Modes Available 


DESCRIPTION 


The Intel'" 
8294 Data Encryption 
Unit (DEU) is a microprocessor 
peripheral 
device 
designed 
to encrypt 
and decrypt 


64-bit blocks 
of data using 
the algorithm 
specified 
in the Federal 
Information 
Processing 
Data Encryption 
Standard. 
The DEU operates 
on 64-bit text words 
using a 56-bit user-specified 
key to produce 
64-bit cipher 
words. The operation 


is reversible: 
if the cipher 
word 
is operated 
upon, 
the original 
text 
word 
is produced. 
The algorithm 
itself 
is perma- 


nently 
contained 
in the 8294; however, 
the 56-bit 
key is user-defined 
and may be changed 
at any time. 


The 56-bit key and 64-bit 
message 
data are transferred 
to and from the 8294 in 8-bit 
bytes 
by way of the system 
data 


bus. A DMA interface 
and three 
interrupt 
outputs 
are available 
to minimize 
software 
overhead 
associated 
with 
data 
transfer. 
Also, 
by using 
the DMA interface 
two or more DEUs may be operated 
in parallel 
to achieve 
effective 
system 


conversion 
rates which 
are virtually 
any multiple 
of 80 bytes/second. 
The 8294 also has a l-bit 
TTL compatible 
output 


port for user-specified 
functions. 


Because 
the 8294 implements 
the NBS encryption 
algorithm 
it can be used in a variety 
of Electronic 
Funds Transfer 


applications 
as well 
as other 
electronic 
banking 
and data handling 
applications 
where 
data must 
be encrypted. 
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PIN 
NAME 
FUNCTION 


07·00 
DATA 
BUS 
RD,WR 
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os 
CHIP SELECT 
A, 
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SELECT 
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REQUEST 
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8295 
DOT MATRIX 
PRINTER 
CONTROLLER 


• Interfaces 
Dot Matrix 
Printers 
to 


MCS·48™, MCS.80/8S™, MCS·86™ 
Systems 


• 40 Character 
Buffer 
On Chip 


• Serial or Parallel Communication 
with 


Host 


• 
DMA Transfer 
Capability 


• Programmable 
Character 
Density (10 or 


12 Chararcters/lnch) 


The Intel~ 8295 Dot Matrix Printer Controller provides an interface for microprocessors to the LRC 7040 Series dot 
matrix impact printers. It may also be used as an interface to other similar printers. 


The chip may be used in a serial or parallel communication mode with the host processor. In parallel mode, data 
transfers are based on polling, interrupts, or DMA. Furthermore, it provides internal buffering of up to 40 characters 
and contains a 7x 7 matrix character generator accommodating 64 ASCII characters. 
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NAME 
FUNCTION 
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Appendix B 
Device Specifications 


• 8086 Family 
• 8085 Peripherals * 
• Standard Peripherals * * 
• 
RAM Memories*** 


• EPROM Memones 
* 
• 
Development 
Tools 


J259A 
8259A 
•• EG ME b' 


;SET 
JP 
; S E'T 


PORT 


.US 
pr 
4DDRE( 
~ 


)AT~ 
3EGM 
TA 
t< 
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2114A 
1024 X 4 BIT STATIC 
RAM 


inteJ~ 


2114AL-2 
2114AL-3 
2114AL-4 
2114A-4 
2114A-5 


I 
Max. Access Time (ns) 
120 
150 
200 
200 
250 


I 
Max. Current 
(mA) 
40 
40 
40 
70 
70 


• HMOS Technology 
• 
Completely Static Memory - No Clock 
• low 
Power, High Speed 
or Timing Strobe Required 


• Directly TTl 
Compatible: All Inputs 
• 
Identical Cycle and Access Times 
and Outputs 
• Common Data Input and Output Using 
• 
Single +5V Supply ±10% 
Three-State Outputs 


• High Density 18 Pin Package 
• 2114 Replacement 


The Intel 2114A is a 4096-bit static Random Access Memory organized 
as 1024 words by 4-bits using HMOS, a high performance 
MOS technology. 
It uses fUlly DC stable (static) circuitry 
throughout, 
in both the array and the decoding, 
therefore 
it requires 
no 


clocks 
or refreshing 
to operate. 
Data access is particularly 
simple since address setup times are not required. 
The data is read 
out nondestructively 
and has the same polarity 
as the input 
data. 
Common 
input/output 
pins are provided. 


The 2114A is designed 
for memory 
applications 
where the high performance 
and high reliability 
of HMOS, low cost, large bit 


storage, 
and simple 
interfacing 
are important 
design 
objectives. 
The 2114A is placed 
in an 18-pin 
package 
for the highest 
possible 
density. 


It is directly 
TTL compatible 
in all respects: 
inputs, 
outputs, 
and a single 
+5V supply. 
A separate 
Chip Select (CS) lead allows 
easy selection 
of an individual 
package 
when outputs 
are or-tied. 


PIN CONFIGURATION 
LOGIC SYMBOL 
BLOCK 
DIAGRAM 


.' 
@ 
II,; 
vcc 
Ao 
A3;; 
.....-=-- 
Vcc 


A 
~ 
.....ill- GND 
•.. 
. 
A, 
A, 
1/°1 
A I 


A, 
'", 


ROW 
MEMORY 
ARRAY 
A. 


"- 


SELECT 
64 ROWS 
A 
~ 
64 COLUMNS 
A, 


"- 


A, 


11°2 
'@ 


A. 
A, 
Ao 
1/°1 
@ 


A, 
A, 


A, 
"0, 
A, 
IIOJ 


A, 
IIOJ 
A, 
os 
1/°4 
A, 
1/°4 


GND 
A, 


WE 
es 


An-Ag 
ADDRESS 
INPUTS 
Vcc 
POWER 
1+5V} 


WE 
WRITE 
ENABLE 
GND 
GROUND 


CS 
CHIP SELECT 


I/O, 
-I/O. 
DATA 
INPUT/OUTPUT 


2142 
1024 X 4 BIT STATIC RAM 


2142·2 
2142·3 
2142 
2142L2 
2142L3 
2142L 


I 
Max. 
Access 
Time 
(ns) 
200 
300 
450 
200 
300 
450 


I 
Max. 
Power 
Dissipation 
(mw) 
525 
525 
525 
370 
370 
370 
• High Density 20 Pin Package 
• No Clock or Timing Strobe Required 
• Access Time Selections From 200-450ns 
• Completely Static Memory 


• Identical Cycle and Access Times 
• Directly TTL Compatible: All Inputs 
• Low Operating Power Dissipation 
and Outputs 


.1mW/Bit Typical 
• Common Data Input and Output Using 
• Single +5V Supply 
Three-State Outputs 


The Intel@ 2142 is a 4096-bit 
static 
Random 
Access 
Memory 
organized 
as 1024 words 
by 4-bits 
using N-channel 
Silicon- 
Gate MOS technoiogy. 
It uses fUily DC stable 
(static) 
circuitry 
throughout 
- 
in both the array and the decoding 
- 
and 
therefore 
requires 
no clocks 
or refreshing 
to operate. 
Data access is particularly 
simple 
since address 
setup times are not 
required. 
The data is read out non destructively 
and has the same polarity 
as the input data. Common 
input/output 
pins are 
provided. 


The 2142 is designed 
for memory 
applications 
where high performance, 
low cost, large bit storage, 
and simple 
interfacing 
are important 
design 
objectives. 
It is directly 
TTL compatible 
in ail respects: 
inputs, 
outputs, 
and a single 
+5V supply. 


The 2142 is placed 
in a 20-pin 
package. 
Two Chip 
Selects 
(CS, 
and CS2) are provided 
for easy and flexible 
selection 
of 


individual 
packages 
when 
outputs 
are OR-tied. 
An Output 
Disable 
is included 
for direct 
control 
of the output 
buffers. 


The 2142 is fabricated 
with 
Intel's 
N-channel 
Silicon-Gate 
technology 
- 
a technology 
providing 
exceilent 
protection 
against 
contamination 
permitting 
the use of low cost plastic 
packaging. 


PIN CONFIGURATION 
LOGIC SYMBOL 


A, 0 
.. 
vcc 
Ao 
0 
... --- 


AS 
A, 
A, 
1'0, 
1) 


A5 
... 
A. 
A, 
CD 


A, 
A, 
A, 
A, 


1102 
G]) 
C5, 
A, 
A, 


AO 
.'01 
@ 
A5 
A, 


A, 
1102 
A. 


1/03 


1]1 


110,--- 


A, 
1/03 
A, 


ES1 
1/04 
A. 
1{04 
@ 


1102 


GNO 
WE 
@ 


1'°3 


i!J 


1104 


AO 
Ag 


WE 


CS1,CS2 
I/O, '(04 


ADDRESS 
INPUTS 


WRITE 
ENABLE 


CHIP SElECT 


DATA 
INPUT/OUTPUT 


OUTPUT 
DISABLE 


POWER 
1+5VI 


GROUND 


~vcc 


~GNO 


2148 
1024 x 4 BIT STATIC RAM 


2148·3 2148 2148·6 


Max. Access Time (ns) 
55 
70 
85 


Max. Active Current (mAl 
125 
125 
125 


Max. Standby Current (mA) 
30 
30 
30 


• HMOS Technology 
• Automatic Power-Down 
• Completely Static Memory 
• High Density 18-Pin Package 


- 
No Clock or Timing Strobe 
• Directly TTL Compatible 


Required 
- 
All Inputs and Outputs 


• Equal Access and Cycle Times 
• Common Data Input and Output 
• Single +SV Supply 
• Three-State Output 


The Intel'" 
2148 is a 4096-bit static Random Access Memory organized as 1024words by 4 bits using HMOS, a high- 


performance MOS technology. It uses a uniquely innovative design approach which provides the ease-of-use features 
associated with non-clocked static memories and the reduced standby power dissipation associated with clocked static 
memories. To the user this means low standby power dissipation without the need for clocks, address setup and hold 
times, nor reduced data rates due to cycle times that are longer than access times. 


CS controls the power-down feature. In less than a cycle time after CS goes high - 
disabling the 2148 - 
the part 
automatically reduces its power requirements and remains in this low power standby mode as long as CS remains high. 
This device feature results in system power savings as great as 85% in larger systems, where the majority of devices are 
disabled. 


The 2148 is assembled in an 18-pin package configured with the industry standard 1K x 4 pinout. It is directly TIL 
compatible in all respects: inputs, outputs, and a single + 5V supply. The data is read out nondestructively and has the 
same polarity as the input data. 


A, 
Vcc 
AO 


A, 


AS 
A, 
1'01 


A, 
A8 
A, 


A) 


,) 
A, 
1102 
A, 


AO 
1!01 
AI 


A, 
1102 
1103 
A, 


A, 
11O) 
A, 


cs 
1104 
A8 
1104 


GND 
WE 
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Ao-Ag 
ADDRESS 
INPUTS 


WE 
WRITE ENABLE 
Cs' 
CHIP SELECT 


VO,-1I0. 
DATA INPUT/OUTPUT 


Vcc 
POWER (+sV) 


GND 
GROUND 


TRUTH 
TABLE 


CS 
WE 
MODE 
110 
POWER 


H 
X 
NOT SELECTED 
HIGH·Z 
STANDBY 


L 
L 
WRITE 
DIN 
ACTIVE 


L 
H 
READ 
DOUl 
ACTIVE 


~vcc 
---ill.- 
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A8 
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2716 


16K (2K x 8) UV ERASABLE 
PROM 


• Fast Access Time 


350 ns Max. 2716·1 
390 ns Max. 2716·2 
450 ns Max. 2716 


- 
650 ns Max. 2716·6 


• Low Power Dissipation 


525 mW Max. Active Power 


- 
132 mW Max. Standby Power 


• Simple Programming Requirements 


Single Location Programming 
Programs with One 50 ms Pulse 


• Inputs and Outputs TTL Compatible 


during Read and Program 


The 
Intel® 
2716 
is a 16,384·bit 
ultraviolet 
erasable and electrically 
programmable 
read·only 
memory 
(EPROM). 
The 
2716 


operates 
from 
a single 
5·volt 
power 
supply, 
has a static 
standby 
mode, 
and features 
fast single address location 
program- 


ming. 
It 
makes 
designing 
with 
EPROMs 
faster, 
easier and more 
economical. 


The 2716, 
with 
its single 5-volt 
supply 
and with 
an access time 
up to 350 ns, is ideal for use with 
the newer high performance 
+5V 
microprocessors 
such 
as Intel's 
8085 
and 8086. 
The 2716 
is also the first 
EPROM 
with 
a static 
standby 
mode 
which 
reduces 
the 
power 
dissipation 
without 
increasing 
access time. 
The maximum 
active 
power 
dissipation 
is 525 
mW while 
the 


maximum 
standby 
power 
dissipation 
is only 
132 mW, a 75% savings. 


The 2716 
has the simplest 
and fastest 
method 
yet 
devised for programming 
EPROMs 
- 
single pulse TTL 
level programming. 


No need for 
high voltage 
pulsing 
because all programming 
controls 
are handled 
by TTL 
signals. Program 
any location 
at any 


time-either 
individually, 
sequentially 
or at random, 
with 
the 2716's 
single address location 
programming. 
Total 
programming 
time 
for all 16,384 
bits is only 
100 seconds. 


PIN CONFIGURATION 


2716 
2732t 


" 
, 
" 


Vcc 
" 
, 
" 
Vcc 
" 


2J " 
" 
II 
" 
's 
22 " 
's 
22 
A. 


" 
11 
vpp 
" 
" ." 


'3 
,. 
OE 
'3 
,. 
orN"" 
., , 
,. ". 
" 
,. 
Al. 


'1 
16. " 
CE 
'1 
32. " 
CE 


'" 
17 
0, 
'. 


17 
0, 


00 
16 
0, 
0. 
" 


0, 
0, 
" 


Os 
0, 
" 


Os 
0, 
" 


0, 
0, 
" 


0, 


GNO " 
13 
03 
G~D " 
13 
03 


t Refer to 2732 


data sheet for 


specifications 


.0.0- AlO 


CE/PGM 
Oe 
0-0 


ADDRESSES 


CHIP 
ENABLE/PROGRAM 


OUTPUT 
ENABLE 


OUTPUTS 


~ 


CE/PGM 
OE 
V" 
Vee 
OUTPUTS 


(181 
1201 
(211 
1241 
19·".13-171 


MODE 


Read 
V'L 
V'L 
·s .. 
DOUl 


Standby 
V,H 
Don'l 
Care 
.. 
+• 
H,gh Z 


Program 
Pulsed 
VIL 
to VIH 
V,H 
+2' .. 
O,N 


Progr.m 
Verify 
V'L 
V'L 
.2. 
.. 
DOUl 


Pfogrllm 
Inhibit 
V'L 
V,H 
'2' 
.. 
Hillh Z 


• 
Fast Access Time: 
450 ns Max. 2732 
- 
550 ns Max. 2732·6 


• 
Single +5V ± 5% Power Supply 


• 
Output Enable for MCS-85™ and 
MCS-86™ Compatibility 


• 
Low Power Dissipation: 
150mA Max. Active Current 
30mA Max. Standby Current 


• 
Simple Programming Requirements 
Single Location Programming 
- 
Programs with One 50ms Pulse 


• 
Three-State 
Output for Direct Bus 
Interface 


The Intel® 
2732 is a 32,768-bit 
ultraviolet 
erasable 
and electrically 
programmable 
read-only 
memory 
(EPROM). 
The 2732 
operates 
from a single 
5-volt power supply, 
has a standby 
mode, and features 
an output 
enable control. 
The total program- 


ming time for all bits is three and a half minutes. 
All these features 
make designing 
with the 2732 in microcomputer 
systems 
faster, 
easier, 
and more economical. 


An important 
2732 feature 
is the separate 
output 
control, 
Output 
Enable 
(OE), from the Chip 
Enable 
control 
(CE). The OE 
control 
eliminates 
bus contention 
in multiple 
bus microprocessor 
systems. 
Intel's 
Application 
Note AP-30 
describes 
the 


microprocessor 
system 
implementation 
of the OE and CE controls 
on Intel's 
2716 and 2732 EPROMs. 
AP-30 
is available 
from 
Intel's 
Literature 
Department. 


The 2732 has a standby 
mode which 
reduces 
the power 
dissipation 
without 
increasing 
access time. The maximum 
active 


current 
is 150mA, 
while 
the maximum 
standby 
current 
is only 
30mA, 
an 80% savings. 
The standby 
mode 
is achieved 
by 


applying 
a TTL-high 
signal 
to the CE input. 


~ 


CE 
OE/Vpp 
Vcc 
OUTPUTS 


MODE 
(1S) 
(20) 
(24) 
(9-11,13-17) 


Read 
V,L 
V,L 
+5 
DOUT 


Standbv 
V,H 
Don't Care 
+5 
High 
Z 


Program 
V,L 
Vpp 
+5 
D'N 


Program Verify 
V,L 
V,L 
+5 
DOUT 


Program Inhibit 
V,H 
Vpp 
+5 
High 
Z 


DATA 
OUTPUTS 
00-01 


Ao-A11 
ADDRESSES 


CE 
CHIP ENABLE 
~ 
OUTPUT ENABLE 


00,0, 
OUTPUTS 


Ao-All 1- 
ADORE~S 


INPuTS 
_ 


2758 
8K (1K x 8) UV ERASABLE 
LOW POWER 
PROM 


• 
Single + 5V Power Supply 
• 
Fast Access Time: 450 ns Max. in 
Active and Standby Power Modes 
• 
Simple Programming Requirements 
- Single location 
Programming 
• 
Inputs 
and Outputs 
TTl 
Compatible 


- 
Programs with One 50 ms Pulse 
during Read and Program 


• 
low Power Dissipation 
• 
Completely Static 


525 mW Max. Active Power 
132 mW Max. Standby Power 
• 
Three·State Outputs for OR·Ties 


The 
Intel® 
2758 
is a 8192·bit 
ultraviolet 
erasable and electrically 
programmable 
read-only 
memory 
(EPROM). 
The 2758 
operates from 
a single 5-volt 
power 
supply, 
has a static 
standby 
mode, and features fast single address location 
program· 


mingo It makes designing 
with 
EPROMs faster, easier and more economical. 
The total 
programming 
time for 
all 8192 
bits 
is 50 seconds. 


The 2758 
has a static 
standby 
mode which 
reduces the power 
dissipation 
without 
increasing access time. 
The maximum 
active power 
dissipation 
is 525 mW, while 
the maximum 
standby 
power dissipation 
is only 
132 mW, a 75% savings. Power· 
down is achieved by applying 
a TTL·high 
signal to the a input. 


A 2758 system 
may be designed 
for total 
upwards 
compatibility 
with 
Intel's 
16K 2716 EPROM (see Applications 
Note 
30). The 2758 maintains 
the simplest 
and fastest 
method 
yet devised 
for programming 
EPROMs 
- 
single 
pulse 
TTL· 


level programming. 
There 
is no need for high 
voltage 
pulsing 
because 
all programming 
controls 
are handled 
by TTL 
signals. 
Program 
any location 
at any time 
- 
either 
individually, 
sequentially, 
or at random, 
with 
the single 
address 
location 
programming. 


A, 
1 
A, 


A5A, 
A, 
A, 
A, 
Ao 
0.0,0, 


GNO 


2( 
Vec 
23 
AS 
22 
Ag 


21 
Vpp 


20 
DE 


19 
AR 


18 
CE 
17 
07 


16 
06 


15 
as 


14 
04 


13 
03 


~ 


CE/PGM 
A. 
CE 
Vpp 
Vcc 
OUTPUTS 


1181 
(191 
1201 
1211 
124) 
19-11. 13·17} 


MOOE 


Read 
V" 
V'L 
V,L 
+5 
+5 
Dour 


Standby 
V,H 
V'L 
Don't 
+5 
+5 
High Z 


Care 


Program 
Pulsed V Il to V IH 
V'L 
V,H 
+25 
+5 
D'N 


Program 
Verify 
V'L 
V'L 
V'L 
+25 
+5 
Dour 


Program 
Inhibit 
V,L 
V'L 
V,H 
+25 
+5 
High Z 


Ao-Ag 
ADDRESSES 


IPGM 
CHIP ENABLE/PROGRAM 


0' 
OUTPUT ENABLE 


On-01 
OUTPUTS 
". 


SELECT REFERENCE 
INPUT LEVEL 
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MODEL 230 
'eI 
INTELLEC SERIES II 
MICROCOMPUTER 
DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 


Complete microcomputer 
development 
center for Intel MCS·86, MCS·80, MCS·85 
and MCS·48 microprocessor families 


LSI electronics 
board with CPU, RAM, 
ROM, I/O, and Interrupt circuitry 


64K bytes RAM memory 


Self·test diagnostic capability 


Elght·level nested, maskable priority 
Interrupt system 


Bullt·ln Interfaces for high speed paper 
tape reader/punch, printer, and universal 
PROM programmer 


Integral CRT with detachable upper/ 
lower case typewrlter·style 
full ASCII 
keyboard 


Powerful ISIS·II Diskette Operating 
System software with relocating 
macroassembler, 
linker, and locater 


1 million bytes (expandable to 2.5M 
bytes) of diskette storage 


Supports PUM and FORTRAN high level 
languages 


Standard MULTIBUS with multiprocessor 
and DMA capability 


Compatible with standard Intellec/iSBC 
expansion modules 


Software compatible 
with previous 
Intellec systems 


The Model 230 Intellec 
Series II Microcomputer 
Development 
System Is a complete 
center for the development 
of 


microcomputer-based 
products. It Includes a CPU, 64K bytes of RAM, 4K bytes of ROM memory, a 2000-character CRT, 


a detachable full ASCII keyboard, and dual double density diskette drives providing over 1 million 
bytes of on-line data 
storage. Powerful ISIS-II Diskette Operating System software allows the Model 230 to be used quickly and efficiently 
for assembling 
and/or compiling 
and debugging 
programs for Intel's MCS-86, MCS-80, MCS-85, or MCS-48 microproc- 
essor families 
without 
the need for handling paper tape. ISIS-II performs all file handling operations, 
leaving the user 
free to concentrate 
on the details 
of his own application. 
When used In conjunction 
with an optional 
in-circuit 
emulator 
(ICE) module, the Model 230 provides all the hardware and software 
development 
tools necessary for the 
rapid development 
of a microcomputer-based 
product. 


The Intellec Series II Model 230 is a packaged, highly 
integrated microcomputer development system consist- 
ing of a CRT chassis with a 6-slot cardcage, power sup- 
ply, fans, cables, 
and five printed 
circuit 
cards. A 


separate, full ASCII keyboard is connected with a cable. 
A second chassis contains two floppy disk drives capa- 
ble of double·density operation along with a separate 
power supply, fans, and cables for connection 
to the 


main chassis. 
A block diagram of the Model 230 is 


shown in Figure 1. 


CPU Cards - 
The master CPU card contains its own 


microprocessor, 
memory, I/O, interrupt and bus inter· 
face circuitry fashioned from Intel's high technology LSI 
components. Known as the integrated processor board 
(IPS), it occupies the first slot in the cardcage. A second 
slave CPU card is responsible for all remaining I/O con· 
trol including the CRTand keyboard interface. This card, 
mounted on the rear panel, also contains its own micro- 
processor, RAM and ROM memory, and I/O interface 
logic, thus, in effect, creating a dual processor environ· 
ment. Known as the 110 controller (IOC), the slave CPU 


card communicates 
with the IPS over an B-bit bidirec- 


tional data bus. 


Memory and Control Cards - 
In addition, 32K bytes of 


RAM (bringing the total to 64K bytes) is located on a 
separate card in the main cardcage. Fabricated from 
Intel's 16K RAMs, the board also contains all necessary 
address decoding 
and refresh logic. Two additional 


boards in the cardcage are used to control 
the two 


double-density floppy disk drives. 


Expansion - 
Two remaining slots in the cardcage are 


available for system expansion. Additional expansion of 
4 slots can be achieved through the addition of an Intel· 
lee Series II expansion chassis. 


System Components 


The heart of the IPS is an Intel NMOS B-bit microproces- 
sor, the BOBOA-2,running at 2.6 MHz. 32K bytes of RAM 
memory are provided on the board using 
Intel 
16K 


RAMs. 4K of ROM is provided, preprogrammed with sys- 
tem bootstrap "self-test" 
diagnostics 
and the Intellec 


Series II System Monitor. The eight·level vectored prior- 
ity interrupt system allows interrupts to be individually 
masked. Using Intel's 
versatile B25YA interrupt 
con· 
troller, the interrupt system may be user programmed to 
respond to individual needs. 


9('" 
0.' 


I 


~ 


Input/Output 


IPB Serial Channels - 
The I/O subsystem in the Model 
230 consists of two parts: the 10C card and two serial 
channels on the IPB itself. Each serial channel is RS232 
compatible and is capable of running asynchronously 
from 110to 9600 baud or synchronously from 150to 56K 
baud. Both may be connected to a user defined data set 
or 
terminal. 
One 
channel 
contains 
current 
loop 
adapters. Both channels are implemented using Intel's 
8251A USART. They can be programmatically selected 
to perform a variety of I/O functions. Baud rate selection 
is accomplished programmatically through an Intel 8253 
interval timer. The 8253 also serves as a real-time clock 
for the entire system. I/O activity through both serial 
channels is signaled to the system through a second 
8259 interrupt 
controller, 
operating in a polled mode 
nested to the primary 8259. 


10C Interface - 
The remainder of system I/O activity 
takes place in the 10C. The 10C provides interface for 
the CRT, keyboard, and standard Intellec peripherals 
including printer, high speed paper tape reader/punch, 
and universal PROM programmer. The 10C contains its 
own independent microprocessor, also an 8080A-2.The 
CPU controls all I/O operations as well as supervising 
communications with the IPB. 8K bytes of ROM contain 
all I/O control firmware. 8K bytes of RAM are used for 
CRT screen refresh storage. These do not occupy space 
in Intellec Series II main memory since the 10C is a 
totally independent microcomputer subsystem. 


Integral CRT 


Display - 
The CRT is a 12-inch raster scan type monitor 
with a 50/60 Hz vertical scan rate and 15.5kHz horizontal 
scan rate. Controls are provided for brightness and con- 
trast adjustments. The interface to the CRT is provided 
through an Intel 8275 single chip programmable CRT 
controller. The master processor on the IPB transfers a 
character for display to the 10C, where it is stored in 
RAM. The CRT controller reads a line at a time into its 
line buffer through an Intel 8257 DMA controller and 
then feeds one character at a time to the character gen- 
erator to produce the video signal. Timing for the CRT 
control is provided by an Intel 8253 interval timer. The 
screen display is formatted as 25 rows of 80 characters. 
The full set of ASCII characters are displayed, including 
lower case alphas. 


Keyboard - 
The keyboard interfaces directly to the 10C 
processor via an 8-bit data bus. The keyboard contains 
an Intel UPI-41 Universal Peripheral Interface, which 
scans the keyboard, encodes the characters, and buf- 
fers the characters to provide N-key rollover. The key- 
board itself is a high quality typewriter style keyboard 
containing the full ASCII character set. An upper/lower 
case switch allows the system to be used for document 
preparation. 
Cursor control 
keys are also 
provided. 


Peripheral 
Interface 


A UPI-41Universal Peripheral Interface on the 10C board 
performs similar functions 
to the UPI-41 on the PIO 
board in the Model 210. It provides interface for other 
standard Intellec peripherals including a printer, high 
speed paper tape reader, high speed paper tape punch, 


and 
universal 
PROM 
programmer. 
Communication 


between the IPB and 10C is maintained over a separate 
8-bit bidirectional 
data bus. Connectors 
for the four 
devices named above, as well as the two serial chan- 
nels, are mounted directly on the 10C itself. 


Control 


User control is maintained through a front panel, con- 
sisting 
of a power switch 
and indicator, 
reset/boot 


switch, run/halt light, and eight interrupt switches and 
indicators. 
The front panel circuit 
board is attached 


directly to the IPB, allowing the eight interrupt switches 
to connect to the primary 8259A,as well as to the Intellec 
Series II bus. 


Diskette 
System 


The Intellec Series II double density diskette 
system 
provides direct access bulk storage, intelligent control- 
ler, and two diskette drives. Each drive provides V2 mil- 
lion bytes of storage with a data transfer rate of 500,000 
bits/second. The controller is implemented with Intel's 
powerful Series 3000 Bipolar Microcomputer 
Set. The 


controller provides an interface to the Intellec Series II 
system bus, as well as supporting up to four diskette 
drives. The diskette system records all data in soft sec- 
tor format. The diskette system is capable of performing 
seven different 
operations: 
recalibrate, 
seek, format 


track, write data, write deleted data, read data, and verify 
CRC. 


Diskette Controller Boards - 
The diskette 
controller 


consists of two boards, the channel board and the inter- 
face board. These two PC boards reside in the Intellec 
Series II system chassis and constitute 
the diskette 


control1er. The channel board receives, decodes and 
responds to channel commands from the 8080A-2 CPU 
in the Model 230. The interface 
board provides the 


diskette controller with a means of communication with 
the diskette drives and with the Intellec system bus. The 
interface 
board validates data during 
reads using a 


cyclic redundancy check (CRG) polynomial and gener- 
ates CRC data during write operations. When the disk- 
ette controller requires access to Intellec system mem- 
ory, the interface board requests and maintains DMA 
master control of the system bus, and generates the 
appropriate memory command. The interface board also 
acknowledges I/O commands as required by the Intellec 
bus. In addition to supporting a second set of double 
density drives, the diskette 
controller 
may co-reside 


with the Intel single density controller to allow up to 2.5 
million bytes of on-line storage. 


All Intellec Series II models implement the industry 
standard MULTIBUS. MULTIBUS enables several bus 
masters, such as CPU and DMA devices, to share the 
bus and memory by operating at different priority levels. 
Resolution of bus exchanges is synchronized by a bus 
clock 
signal 
derived 
independently 
from 
processor 


clocks. Read/write transfers may take place at rates up 
to 5 MHz. The bus structure is suitable for use with any 
Intel microcomputer family. 


Host Processor 
(IPB) 


RAM - 
64K (system monitor occupies 62K through 64K) 


ROM - 
4K (2K in monitor, 2K in boot/diagnostic) 


Diskette 
System Capacity 
(Basic Two Drives) 


Unformatted 
Per Disk: 6.2 megabits 
Per Track: 82.0 kilobits 
Formatted 
Per Disk: 4.1 megabits 
Per Track: 53.2 kilobits 


Diskette 
Performance 


Diskette System Transfer Rate - 
500 kilobits/sec 


Diskette System Access Time 
Track·to·Track: 
10 ms 


Head Settling 
Time: 10 ms 
Average Random Positioning 
Time - 
260 ms 
Rotational 
Speed - 
360 rpm 
Average Rotational 
Latency - 
83 ms 


Recording Mode - 
M2FM 


Physical 
Characteristics 


Width - 
17.37 in. (44.12 cm) 
Height - 
15.81 in. (40.16 cm) 
Depth - 
19.13 in. (48.59 cm) 
Weight - 
73 Ib (33 kg) 


Keyboard 
Width - 
17.37 in. (44.12 cm) 
Height - 
3.0 in. (7.62 cm) 
Depth - 
9.0 in. (22.86 cm) 
Weight - 
6 Ib (3 kg) 


Dual Drive Chassis 
Width - 
16.88 in. (42.88 cm) 
Height - 
12.08 in. (30.68 cm) 
Depth - 
19.0 in. (48.26 cm) 
Weight - 
64 Ib (29 kg) 


Electrical 
Characteristics 


DC Power Supply 


Volts 
Amps 
Typical 


Supplied 
Supplied 
System 
Requirements 


+ 
5:t5% 
30 
14.25 
+ 12± 5% 
2.5 
0.2 
- 12± 5% 
0.3 
0.05 


-10± 5% 
1.5 
15 
+15±5% 
1.5 
1.3 
+ 24±5% 
1.7 


Environmental Characteristics 


Operating Temperature 
- 
0° to 35°C (95°F) 


Equipment 
Supplied 


Model 230 chassis 
Integrated 
processor 
board (IPB) 
I/O controller 
board (IOC) 
32K RAM board 


CRT and keyboard 
Double density 
floppy disk controller 
(2 boards) 


Qual drive floppy disk chassis and cables 
2 floppy disk drives (512K byte capacity 
each) 


ROM·resident 
system monitor 


ISIS-II system diskette 
with MCS-80/MCS-85 


macroassembler 


Reference 
Manuals 


9800558 - 
A Guide 
to Microcomputer 
Development 


Systems (SUPPLIED) 


9800550 - 
Intellec 
Series 
II Installation 
and Service 


Guide (SUPPLIED) 


9800306 - 
ISIS-II System User's Guide (SUPPLIED) 


9800556 - 
Intellec 
Series II Hardware Reference 
Man· 


ual (SUPPLIED) 


9800301 
- 
8080/8085 Assembly 
Language 
Program· 


ming Manual (SUPPLIED) 


9800292 - 
ISIS-II 8080/8085 Assembler 
Operator's 
Man- 


ual (SUPPLIED) 


9800605 - 
Intellec 
Series II Systems 
Monitor 
Source 


Listing 
(SUPPLIED) 


9800554 - 
Intellec Series II Schematic 
Drawings 
(SUPPLIED) 


Reference manuals are shipped with each product only 
if designated 
SUPPLIED (see above). Manuals 
may be 


ordered from any Intel sales representative, 
distributor 


office or from Intel Literature 
Department, 
3065 Bowers 


Avenue, Santa Clara, California 
95051. 


ORDERING 
INFORMATION 


Part Number 
Description 


MDS-230 
Intellec Series II Model 230 
microcomputer 
development 
system 


(110V/60 Hz) 


MDS-231 
Intellec Series II Model 230 
microcomputer 
development 
system 


(220V/50 Hz) 


PL/M·86 high level programming Ian· 
guage 


ASM86 macro assembler for 8086/8088 
assembly language programming 


CONV86 converter for conversion of 
8080/8085 assembly language source 
code to 8086/8088 assembly language· 
source code 


L1NK86 and LOC86 linkage and 
relocation utilities 


The 8086/8088 software development 
package provides a set of software development 
tools for the 8086 and the 8088 
microprocessors 
and Isse 
86/12 single board computer. The package operates under the 1515-11operating 
system on 
Intellec Microcomputer 
Development Systems-Model 
800 or Series II-thus 
minimizing 
requirements 
for additional 
hardware or training 
for Intel Microcomputer 
Development 
System users. 


The package permits 8080/8085 users to efficiently 
convert existing 
programs into 8086/8088 object code from either 
8080/8085 assembly 
language source code or PLlM-80 source code. 


For the new Intel Microcomputer 
Development 
System user, the package operating 
on an Intellec 
Model 230 Micro· 
computer 
Development 
System provides total 8086/8088 software 
development 
capability. 


Sophisticated 
new complier design 
allows user to achieve maximum benefits 
of 8086/8088 capabilities 


Language Is upward compatible from 
PL/M·80, assuring MCS·80/85 design 
portability 


Supports 16·bit signed integer and 32·bit 
floating point arithmetic 


Produces relocatable and linkable object 
code 


Supports full extended addressing 
features of the 8086 and the 8088 
microprocessors 


Code optimization assures efficient 
code 
generation and minimum application 
memory utilization 


Like its counterpart for MCS·80/85program development, PLlM·86 is an advanced structured high level programming 
language. PLlM-86 is a new compiler created specifically for performing software development for the Intel 8086 and 
8088 Microprocessors. 


PLlM·86 has significant 
new capabilities over PLlM·80 that take advantage of the new facilities 
provided by the 8086 
and the 8088 microprocessors, yet the PLlM-86 language remains upward compatible from PLlM-80. 


With the exception of interrupts, hardware flags, and time·critical code sequences, PLlM·80 programs may be recom· 
piled under PLM·86 with little or no conversion required. PLlM·86, like PLlM-80, is easy to learn, facilitates 
rapid pro· 
gram development, and reduces program maintenance costs. 


PLiM is a powerful, structured high level algorithmic language in which program statements can naturally express the 
program algorithm. This frees the programmer to concentrate on the system implementation without concern for bur- 
densome details of assembly language programming (such as register allocation, meanings of assembler mnemonics, 
etc.). 


The PLlM·86 compiler efficiently 
converts free·form PLiM language statements into equivalent 8086/8088 machine in- 
structions. 
Substantially fewer PLiM statements are necessary for a given application than if it were programmed at 
the assembly language or machine code level. 


Since PLiM programs are implementation problem oriented and more compact, use of PLiM results in a high degree of 
engineering productivity 
during project development. This translates into significant 
reductions in initial software 


development and follow-on maintenance costs for the user. 


Major features of the Intel PLlM-86 compiler and pro· 
gramming language include: 


• Supports Five Data Types 


Byte: 8·bit unsigned number 
Word: 16-bit unsigned number 
Integer: 16·bit signed number 
Real: 32·bit floating point number 
Pointer: 16·bit or 32-bit memory address indicator 


• Block Structured Language 


- 
Permits 
use of 
structured 
programming 
tech· 


niques 


• Two Dati Structuring Facilities 


Array: Indexed list of same type data elements 


- 
Structure: Named collection 
of same or different 


type data elements 
Combinations 
of Each: Arrays of structures 
or 


structures of arrays 


• Relocatable and linkable Object Code 


- 
Permits PLlM-86 programs to be developed and 
debugged in small modules. These modules can 
be easily linked with other PLlM-86 or ASM86 ob- 
ject modules and/or library routines to form a com- 
plete application system. 


• 
Bullt·ln String Handling Facilities 


- 
Operates on byte strings or word strings 
- 
Six Functions: 
MOVE, COMPARE, TRANSLATE, 


SEARCH, SKIP, and SET 


• Automatic Support for 8086 Extended Addressing 


Three compiler options offer a separate model of 
computation 
for programs up to 1-Megabyte in 


size 
Language transparency for extended addressing 


• Support for ICE·86 Emulator and Symbolic Debugging 


Debug option for inclusion of symbol table in ob- 
ject modules for In-Circuit Emulation with sym· 
bolic debugging 


o Numerous Complier Options 


A host of 26 compiler 
options 
including: 


o Conditional 
compilation 


o Included file or copy facility 


o Two levels of optimization 


o Intra-module 
and inter-module 
cross reference 


o Arbitrary 
placement 
of compiler 
and user files 


on any available combination 
of disk drives 


o Reentrant and Interrupt Procedures 


- 
May be specified 
as user options 


PLlM-86 is designed 
to be an efficient, 
cost-effective 
solution 
to 
the 
special 
requirements 
of 
8086/8088 
Microcomputer 
Software Development, as illustrated 
by 
the following 
benefits 
of PLlM-86 use: 


o Reduced Learning Effort - 
PLlM-86 is easy to learn 


and to use, even for the novice programmer. 


o Earlier Project 
Completion - 
Critical 
projects 
are 


completed 
much 
earlier 
than 
otherwise 
possible 
because PLlM-86, a structured 
high-level language, in- 


creases programmer 
productivity. 


o 
Lower Development Cost - 
Increases in programmer 


productivity 
translate 
immediately 
into 
lower 
soft· 
ware development 
costs 
because less programming 


resources are required for a given programmed 
func- 
tion. 


o Increased Reliability - 
PLlM·86 is designed to aid in 


the development 
of reliable 
software 
(PLlM-86 pro- 
grams 
are 
simple 
statements 
of 
the 
program 


algorithm). This substantially 
reduces the risk of cost- 
ly correction 
of errors in systems 
that have already 


reached full 
production 
status, 
as the more simply 
stated the program is, the more likely it is to perform 
its intended function. 


o Easler Enhancements and Maintenance - 
Programs 


written 
in PLiM tend to be self-documenting, 
thus 
easier to read and understand. This means it is easier 
to 
enhance 
and 
maintain 
PLiM 
programs 
as the 


system 
capabilities 
expand and future 
products 
are 
developed. 


o Simpler Project Development - 
The Intellec Develop· 
ment Systems 
offer 
a cost-effective 
hardware 
base 


for 
the 
development 
of 
8086 and 
8088 designs. 


PLlM·86 and other elements 
of ISIS-II and the 80861 


8088 Software 
Development 
Package are all that 
is 


needed for development 
of software for the 8086 and 


the 8088 microcomputers 
and iSBC 86/12 single board 


computer. This further reduces development 
time and 


costs because expensive (and remote) time sharing of 
large computers 
is not required. Present users of Intel 
Intellec 
Development 
Systems can begin to develop 


8086 and 8088 designs 
without 
expensive 
hardware 


reinvestment 
or costly retraining. 


I'The procedure in this module computes 
the mean and 


variance of an array of data, X, of length N + 1, according 
to the method of Kahan and Parlett (University 
of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley, Memo no. UCB/ERL M77/21. 
'I 


STAT: PROCEDURE(X$PTR,N,MEAN$PTR, 


VARIANCE$PTR) PUBLIC; 


DECLARE 


(X$PTR,MEAN$PTR,VARIA NCE$PTR) 
POINTER,X BASED X$PTR (1) REAL, 
N INTEGER, 
MEAN BASED MEAN$PTR REAL, 
VARIANCE BASED VARIANCE$PTR REAL, 
(M,Q,DIFF) REAL, 
I INTEGER; 


M=X(O); 
M=O.O; 


DO 1= 1 TO N; 


DIFF = X(I) - M; 
M = M + DIFF/FLOAT(I + 1); 
Q= Q + DIFF'DIFF'FLOAT(I)/FLOAT(I 
+ 1); 


END; 


MEAN= M; 
VARIANCE = Q/FLOAT(N); 


END STAT; 


Powerful 
and flexible 
text macro facility 


with three macro listing 
options 
to aid 


debugging 


Highly 
mnemonic 
and compact 


language, 
most mnemonics 
represent 


several distinct 
machine 
instructions 


"Strongly 
typed" 
assembler 
helps detect 


errors at assembly 
time 


High·level 
data structuring 
facilities 


such as "STRUCTUREs" 
and 
"RECORDs" 


Over 120 detailed 
and fully documented 


error messages 


Produces 
relocatable 
and linkable 
object 


code 


ASM86 
is the "high-level" 
macro assembler 
for the 8086/8088 assembly 
language. 
ASM86 translates 
symbolic 
8086/8088 assembly 
language mnemonics 
into 8086/8088 machine code. 


ASM86 should 
be used where maximum 
code efficiency 
and hardware control 
is needed. The 8086/8088 assembly 
language includes approximately 
100 instruction 
mnemonics. 
From these few mnemonics 
the assembler can generate 
over 3,800 distinct 
machine instructions. 
Therefore, the software development 
task is simplified, 
as the programmer 
need know only 100 mnemonics 
to generate all possible 8086/8088 machine instructions. 
ASM86 will generate the 
shortest 
machine 
instruction 
possible 
given 
no forward 
referencing 
or given 
explicit 
information 
as to 
the 
characteristics 
of forward referenced symbols. 


ASM86 offers many features normally found only in high-level languages. The 8086/8088 assembly language is strong· 
Iy typed. The assembler 
performs extensive checks on the usage of variables and labels. The assembler 
uses the at- 
tributes 
which are derived explicitly 
when a variable or label is first defined, then makes sure that each use of the sym- 
bol in later instructions 
conforms to the usage defined for that symbol. This means that many programming 
errors will 
be detected 
when the program is assembled, 
long before it is being debugged on hardware. 


Major features 
of the Intel 8086/8088 assembler 
and 


assembly 
language include: 


• Powerful and Flexible Text Macro Facility 


Macro calls may appear anywhere 
Allows 
user to define the syntax of each macro 


Built-in functions 
• conditional 
assembly (IF·THEN-ELSE, WHILE) 


• 
repetition 
(REPEAT) 
• string processing 
functions 
(MATCH) 
• support 
of assembly 
time 
I/O to console 
(IN, 


OUT) 
Three Macro Listing Options include a GEN mode 
which provides a complete trace of all macro calls 
and expansions 


• Hlgh·Level Data Structuring 
Capability 


STRUCTURES: Defined to be a template and then 
used to allocate storage. The familiar dot notation 
may be used to form instruction 
addresses 
with 


structure 
fields. 
ARRAYS: Indexed list of same type data elements. 
RECORDS: Allows bit·templates 
to be defined and 


used as instruction 
operands 
and/or to allocate 


storage. 


• Fully Supports 8086/8088 Addressing 
Modes 


Provides for complex address expressions 
involv- 


ing base and indexing 
registers 
and (structure) 


field offsets. 


Powerful 
EQU facility 
allows complicated 
expres- 


sions to be named and the name can be used as a 
synonym 
for 
the 
expression 
throughout 
the 


module. 


• Powerful STRING MANIPULATION 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Permit direct transfers 
to or from memory or the 


accumulator. 
Can 
be 
prefixed 
with 
a 
repeat 
operator 
for 


repetitive 
execution 
with a count·down 
and a con· 


dition test. 


• Over 120 Detailed Error Messages 


Appear both in regUlar list file and error print file. 
User documentation 
fully explains the occurrence 


of each error and suggests a method to correct it. 


• Generates Relocatable and Linkable Object Code- 
Fully Compatible with LINK86, LOC86 and LIB86 


- 
Permits ASM86 programs to be developed and 
debugged in small modules. These modules can 
be easily linked with other ASM86 or PLlM-86 ob- 
ject modules andlor library routines to form a com· 
plete application system. 


• Support for ICE·86 Emulation and Symbolic Debug· 
glng 


Debug options 
for inclusion 
of symbol table in 


object modules for In-Circuit Emulation with sym- 
bolic debugging. 


The 8086/8088 
macro assembler allows the extensive 


capabilities of the 8086/8088 to be fully exploited. In any 
application, time and space critical 
routines 
can be 


effectively written in ASM86. The 8086/8088 
assembler 


outputs relocatable and linkable object modules. These 
object modules may be easily combined with object 
modules written 
in PLlM·86-lntel's 
structured, 
high- 


level 
programming 
language. 
ASM86 
compliments 


PLM-86 as the programmer may choose to write each 
module in the language most appropriate to the task 
and then combine the modules into the complete appli· 
cations 
program using the 8086/8088 
relocation 
and 


linkage utilities. 


CONV86 


MCS-80/85 to MCS-86 ASSEMBLY LANGUAGE 
CONVERTER UTILITY PROGRAM 


Translates 
8080/8085 Assembly 
Language 
Source 
Code to 8086/8088 
Assembly 
Language 
Source 
Code 


Provides 
a fast and accurate 
means to 
convert 
8080/8085 programs 
to the 8086 
and the 8088, facilitating 
program 
portability 


Automatically 
generates 
proper ASM·86 


directives 
to set up a "virtual 
8080" 


environment 
that is compatible 
with 


PLM·86 


In support of Intel's commitment to software portability, CONV86 is offered as a tool to move 8080/8085 
programs to 


the 8086 and the 8088. A comprehensive manual, "MCS·86 Assembly Language Converter Operating Instructions for 
ISIS-II Users" (9800642),covers the entire conversion process. Detailed methodology of the conversion process is fully 
described therein. 


CONV86 will accept as input an error·free 8080/8085 assembly·language source file and optional controls, and produce 
as output, optional PRINT and OUTPUT files. 


The PRINT file is a formatted copy of the 8080/8085 
source and the 8086/8088 
source file with embedded caution 


messages. 


The OUTPUT file is an 8086/8088 
source file. 


CONV86 issues a caution message when it detects a potential problem in the converted 8086/8088 
code. 


A transliteration 
of the 8080/8085 
programs occurs, with each 8080/8085 
construct 
mapped to its exact 8086/8088 


counterpart: 


-Registers 
-Condition 
flags 
-Instructions 
-Operands 
-Assembler 
directives 
-Assembler 
control lines 
-Macros 


Because CONV86 is a transliteration 
process, there is the possibility 
of as much as a 15%·20% code expansion over 
the 8080/8085 code. For compactness 
and efficiency 
it is recommended that critical 
portions of programs be re·coded 
in 8086/8088 assembly 
language. 


Also, as a consequence 
of the transliteration, 
some manual editing 
may be required for converting 
instruction 
se· 
quences dependent 
on: 


·instruction 
length, timing, or encoding 


·interrupt 
processing 


·PLlM parameter passing conventions 
} 
mechanical 
editing 
procedures 
for these are suggested 
in the converter 
manual. 


The accompanying 
diagram illustrates 
the flow of the conversion process. Initially, 
the abstract program may be repre· 


sented in 8080/8085 or 8086/8088 assembly 
language to execute on that respective 
target machine. The conversion 
process is porting a source destined 
for the 8080/8085 to the 8086 or the 8088 via CONV86. 


SOURCE 
CODe 


IN 8080/8085 


A$SEMBl 
Y LANG 


SOURCE 
CODE 


IN 808618088 
ASSEMBl 
Y LANG 


II_CON_V86 
II 


ASSEMBLE 
FOR 
808018085 


EXECUTE 
ON 


808018085 


EXECUTE 


ON 


808618088 


Automatic combination 
of separately 
compiled or assembled 8086/8088 
programs into a relocatable module 
Automatic selection of required modules 
from specified libraries to satisfy 
symbolic references 
Extensive debug symbol manipulation, 
allowing line numbers, local symbols, 
and public symbols to be purged and 
listed selectively 


Automatic generation of a summary map 
giving results of the L1NK86 process 


Abbreviated control syntax 


Relocatable modules may be merged 
into a single module suitable for 
inclusion in a library 


Supports "incremental" 
linking 


Supports type checking of public and 
external symbols 


L1NK86combines object modules specified in the L1NK86input list into a single output module. L1NK86combines 
segments from the input modules according to the order in which the modules are listed. 


Support for incremental linking is provided since an output module produced by L1NK86can be an input to another 
link. At each stage in the incremental linking process, unneeded public symbols may be purged. 


L1NK86supports type checking of public and external symbols reporting an error if their types are not consistent. 


L1NK86will link any valid set of input modules without any controls. However, controls are available to control the out- 
put of diagnostic information in the L1NK86process and to control the content of the output module. 


L1NK86allows the user to create a large program as the combination of several smaller, separately compiled modules. 
After development and debugging of these component modules the user can link them together, locate them using 
LOC86, and enter final testing with much of the work accomplished. 


Automatic and independent relocation 
of segments. Segments may be 
relocated to best match users memory 
configuration 


Extensive debug symbol manipulation, 
allowing line numbers, local symbols, 
and public symbols to be purged and 
listed selectively 


Automatic generation of a summary map 
giving starting address, segment 
addresses and lengths, and debug 
symbols and their addresses 


Extensive capability to manipulate 
the 


order and placement of segments in 
8086/8088 memory 


Abbreviated control syntax 


Relocatability allows the programmer to code programs or sections of programs without having to know the final ar- 
rangement of the object code in memory. 


LOC86converts relative addresses in an input module to absolute addresses. LOC86 orders the segments in the input 
module and assigns absolute addresses to the segments. The sequence in which the segments in the input module 
are assigned absolute addresses is determined by their order in the input module and the controls supplied with the 
command. 


LOC86will relocate any valid input module without any controls. However, controls are available to control the output 
of diagnostic information in the LOC86 process, to control the content of the output module, or both. 


The program you are developing will almost certainly use some mix of random access memory (RAM), read-only 
memory (ROM),and/or programmable read-only memory (PROM).Therefore, the location of your program affects both 
cost and performance in your application. The relocation feature allows you to develop your program on the Intellec 
development system and then simply relocate the object code to suit your application. 


Converts an 808618088 absolute object 
module to symbolic hexadecimal 
format 


Facilitates 
preparing a file for later 
loading by a symbolic hexadecimal 
loader, such as the ISBC Monitor or 
Universal PROM Mapper 


Converts an absolute module to a more 
readable format that can be displayed 
on a CRT or printed for debugging 


The OH86 command 
converts an 8086/8088 absolute 
object module to the hexadecimal 
format. This conversion 
may 
be necessary to format a module for later loading by a hexadecimal 
loader such as the iSSC 86/12 monitor or Universal 
Prom Mapper. The conversion 
may also be made to put the module in a more readable format that can be displayed or 


printed. 


L1B86 Is a library manager program 
which allows you to: 


Create specially formatted files to 
contain libraries of object modules 


Maintain these libraries by adding or 
deleting modules 


Print a listing of the modules and 
public symbols in a library file 


Libraries can be used as input to L1NK86 
which will automatically 
link modules 


from the library that satisfy external 
references in the modules being linked 


Libraries aid in the job of building 
programs. The library manager program, L1S86, creates and maintains files contain- 
ing object 
modules. The operation 
of L1S86 is controlled 
by commands 
to indicate 
which operation 
L1S86 is to per· 
form. The commands 
are: 


CREATE - 
creates an empty library file 
ADD - 
adds object modules to a library file 
DELETE - 
deletes modules 
from a library file 
LIST - 
lists the module directory 
of library files 
EXIT - 
terminates 
the L1S86program and returns control to ISIS-II 


lINK86 
AND 
lOCS6 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Operating 
Environment 


Required Hardware 


Intel lee Microcomputer 
Development 
System 


- 
MDS-800, MDS-888 


- 
Series II MDS-220 or MDS-230 


64K Bytes of RAM Memory 


Dual Diskette 
Drives 


- 
Single or Double" 
Density 


System Console 


- 
CRT or Hardcopy 
Interactive 
Device 


Optional 
Hardware 


Universal PROM Programmer 
Line Printer" 
ICE-86™" 


Required Software 


ISIS-II Diskette 
Operating 
System 


- 
Single or Double" 
Density 


Documentation 
Package 


PlIM-86 
Programming 
Manual (9800466) 


ISIS-II PlIM-86 
Compiler 
Operator's 
Manual (9800478) 


MCS-86 User's Manual (9800722) 
MCS-86 Software 
Development 
Utilities 
Operating 


Instructions 
for ISIS-II Users (9800639) 


MCS-86 Macro Assembly 
Language Reference Manual 


(9800640) 


MCS-86 Macro Assembler 
Operating 
Instructions 
for 


ISIS-II Users (9800641) 


MCS-86 Assembly 
Language Converter Operating 


Instructions 
for ISIS-II Users (9800642) 


Universal PROM Programmer User's Manual 
(9800819A) 


Flexible 
Diskettes 


- 
Single and Double" 
Density 


ORDERING 
INFORMATION 


Part Number 
Description 


MDS-311 
8086/8088 
Software 
Development 


Package 


Also 
available 
in the 
following 
development 
support 
packages: 


Part Number 


SP86A-KIT 


Description 


SP86A Support 
Package (for Intellec 
Model 800) 


Includes ICE-86 In-Circuit 
Emulator 
(MDS-86-ICE) and 8086/8088 
Software 
Development 
Package (MDS-311) 


SP86B Support Package (for Series II) 


Includes 
ICE-86 In-Circuit 
Emulator 


(MDS-86-ICE), 8086/8088 
Software 


Development 
Package (MDS-311), 
and Series II Expansion Chassis 
(MDS-201) 


8089 1/0 processor program generation 
on the Intellec Microcomputer 
Development 
System. 


Relocatable object module compatible 
with the 8086 and 8088 Microprocessors. 


Supports 8089·based addressing modes 
with a structure facility that enables easy 
access to based data. 


Includes software development 
utilities 


to facilitate 8089 design. 


-L1NK86: 
Combines 8086 or 8088 object 
modules with 8089 object 
modules and resolves 
external references. 


-LOC86: 
Assigns absolute memory 
addresses to 8089 object 
modules. 


-OH86: 
Converts 8086/8088/8089 
object code to symbolic 
hexadecimal format. 


-UPM86: 
A PROM programming aid 
which has been updated to 
support PROM programming 
for 8086, 8088 and 8089 
applications. 


The 8089Assembler Support Package extends Intellec microcomputer 
development system support to the 8089 jlO 


Processor. The assembler translates 8089assembly language source instructions 
into appropriate 
machine opera- 
tion codes. The 8089Assembler Support Package allows the programmer to fUlly utilize the capabilities of the 80891/0 
Processor. 


The 8089Assembler Support Package contains the 8089 
assembler 
(ASM89) as well 
as L1NK86 and LOC86- 


relocation 
and linkage 
utilities, 
OH86-8086/8088/8089 


object 
code to hexadecimal 
converter, 
and UPM86- 


PROMprogramming software updated to program object 
code in the 8086 formats. 
ASM89 translates 
symbolic 


8089 assembly 
language 
instructions 
into the appro- 


priate machine operation codes. The ability to refer to 
program addresses with symbolic names eliminates the 
errors of hand translation and makes it easier to modify 
programs when adding or deleting instructions. 


ASM89 provides 
relocatable 
object 
module 
compat- 


ibility 
with the 8086 and 8088 microprocessors. 
This 


object module compatibility, 
along with the 8086/8088 


relocation and linkage utilities, facilitates the designing 
of the 8089into an 8086or 8088system. 


ASM89 fully supports 
the based addressing 
modes of 


the 8089.A structure facility in the assembler provides 
easy access to based data. The structure facility allows 
the user to define a template that enables accessing of 
based data symbolically. 
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Required Hardware 


Intellec Microcomputer 
Development System 


-MDS·800, 
MDS·888 


-Series 
II Models 220 or 230 


64K Bytes of RAM Memory 


Minimum One Diskette Drive 


-Single 
or Double' 
Density 


System Console 


-CRT 
or Hardcopy Interactive Device 


Optional 
Hardware 


Universal PROM Programmer' 
Line Printer' 


Required Software 


ISIS·II Diskette Operating System 


-Single 
or Double' 
Density 


Documentation Package 


8089 Assembler User's Guide (9800938) 


8089 Assembler Pocket Reference (9800936) 


MCS·86 Software Development Utilities 
Operating Instructions 
for ISIS·II User's (9800639) 


MCS·86 Absolute Object File Formats (9800821) 


Universal PROM Programmer User's Manual (9800819) 


Part Number 


MDS-312 


Description 


8089Assembler Support Package 


ICE·86™ 
8086 IN·CIRCUIT 
EMULATOR 


2K bytes of high speed ICE·86 mapped 
memory 


Breakpoints to halt emulation 
on a wide 
variety of conditions 


Software debugging with or without user 
system 


Comprehensive 
trace of program execu· 
tion, both conditional and unconditional 


Handles full 1 megabyte addressability of 
8086 


Disassembly 
of trace 
or memory 
from 
object code into assembler mnemonics 


The ICE-86 module provides In-Circuit 
Emulation 
for the 8086 microprocessor 
and the iSBC 86/12 Single Board Com- 


puter. It includes 
three circuit 
boards which reside in Intellecll> Microcomputer 
Development 
Systems. A cable and 
buffer box connect the Intellec system to the user system by replacing the user's 8086. Powerful Intellec debug func- 
tions are thus extended into the user system. Using the ICE-86 module, the designer can execute prototype 
software 
in continuous 
or single-step 
mode and can substitute 
blocks of Intellec system memory for user equivalents. 
Break- 
points allow the user to stop emulation 
on user-specified 
conditions, 
and the trace capability 
gives a detailed history 
of the program execution prior to the break. All user access to the prototype system software may be done symbolically 
by referring 
to the source program variables and labels. 


INTEGRATED 
HARDWARE/SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT 


The ICE-86 emulator allows 
hardware and software 


development to proceed interactively. This is more ef- 
fective than the traditional method of independent hard- 
ware and software development followed by system in- 
tegration. With the ICE·86module, prototype hardware 
can be added to the system as it is designed. Software 
and hardware testing occurs while the product is being 
developed. 


Conceptually, the ICE-86emulator assists three stages 
of development: 


1. It can be operated without being connected to the 
user's system, so ICE-86debugging capabilities can 
be used to facilitate program development before any 
of the user's hardware is available. 


2. Integration of software and hardware can begin when 


any functional element of the user system hardware 
is connected to the 8086 socket. Through ICE-86 
mapping capabilities, Intellec memory, ICE memory, 
or diskette memory can be substituted for missing 
prototype 
memory. Time-critical 
program modules 


are debugged before hardware implementation by us- 
ing the 2K-bytes of high-speed ICE-resident memory. 
As each section of the user's hardware is completed, 
it is added to the prototype. Thus each section of the 
hardware and software 
is "system" 
tested as it 


becomes available. 


3. When the user's prototype is complete, it is tested 


with the final version of the user system software. 
The ICE-86module is then used for real time emula- 
tion of the 8086 to debug the system as a completed 
unit. 


Thus the ICE-86module provides the user with the abil- 
ity to debug a prototype or production system at any 
stage 
in 
its 
development 
without 
introducing 


extraneous hardware or software test tools. 


Symbols 
and 
PLiM 
statement 
numbers 
may 
be 


substituted for numeric values in any of the ICE-86com- 
mands. This allows the user to make symbolic refer- 
ences to I/O ports, memory addresses, and data in the 
user program. Thus the user need not remember the ad- 
dresses of variables or program subroutines. 


Symbols can be used to reference variables, proce- 
dures, program labels, and source statements. A vari- 
able can be displayed or changed by referring to it by 
name rather than by its absolute location in memory. 
Using symbols for statement labels, program labels, and 
procedure names simplifies both tracing and breakpoint 
setting. Disassembly of a section of code from either 
trace or program memory into its assembly mnemonics 
is readily accomplished. 


Furthermore, each symbol may have associated with it 
one 
of 
the 
data 
types 
BYTE, WORD, INTEGER, 


SINTEGER (for short, 8-bit integer) or POINTER. Thus 
the user need not remember the type of a source pro- 
gram variable when examining or modifying 
it. For 


example, the command "!VAR" 
displays the value in 


memory of variable VAR in a format appropriate to its 
type, while the command "!VAR = !VAR+ 1" increments 
the value of the variable. 


The user symbol table generated along with the object 
file 
during 
a 
PUM-86 compilation 
or 
an 
ASM-86 


assembly is loaded into memory along with the user pro- 
gram which is to be emulated. The user may add to this 
symbol table any additional symbolic values for memory 
addresses, constants, or variables that are found useful 
during system debugging. 


The ICE-86 module 
provides access through symbolic 


definition 
to all of the 8086 registers and flags. The 


READY, NMI, TEST, HOLD, RESET, INTR, and MN/MX 
pins of the 8086 can also be read. Symbolic references 
to key ICE-86emulation information are also provided. 


PLUG 
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A typical 
ICE·S6 
development 
configuration. 
It Is based 
on a Model 
230 Development 
System, 
which 
also 
Includes 
a 


Double 
Density 
Dlskelle 
Operating 
System 
and a Model 201 Expansion 
Challis 
(which 
holds the ICE·S6 emulator). 
The 
ICE·66 
module 
Is shown 
connected 
to a user 
prototype 
system, 
In this case 
an SDK-S6. 


The ICE-86module provides a programmable diagnostic 
facility which allows the user to tailor its operation us- 
ing macro commands and compound commands. 


A macro is a set of ICE-86commands which is given a 
single name. Thus, a sequence of commands which is 
executed frequently may be invoked simply by typing in 
a single command. The user first defines the macro by 
entering the entire sequence of commands which he 
wants to execute. He then names the macro and stores 
it for future use. He executes the macro by typing its 
name and passing up to ten parameters to the com- 
mands in the macro. Macros may be saved on a disk file 
for use in subsequent debugging sessions. 


Compound commands provide conditional execution of 
commands(IF), and execution of commands until a con- 
dition 
is met or 
until 
they 
have been executed 
a 
specified number of times (COUNT, REPEAT). 


Compound commands and macros may be nested any 
number of times. 


Memory for the user system can be resident in the user 
system or "borrowed" from the Intellec System through 
ICE-86's mapping capability. 


The ICE-86 emulator allows the memory which is ad- 
dressed by the 8086 to be mapped in 1K-byte blocks to: 


1. Physical memory in the user's system, 


2. Either of two 1K-byte blocks of ICE-86 high speed 
memory, 


3. Intellec memory, 
4. A random-access diskette file. 


The user can also designate a block of memory as non- 
existent. The ICE-86 module issues an error message 
when any such "guarded" memory is addressed by the 
user program. 


Command 
Description 


GO 
Initializes emulation and allows the 
user to spt.;;ify the starting 
point 


and breakpoints. Example: 


GO 
FROM .START TILL 
.DELAY 


EXECUTED 


where START and DELAY are state- 
ment labels. 


STEP 
Allows 
the 
user 
to 
single-step 


through the program. 


The ICE-86software is a RAM-based program that 
pro- 


vides the user with easy-to-use commands for initiating 
emulation, defining breakpoints, controlling 
trace data 


collection, 
and 
displaying 
and 
controlling 
system 
parameters. ICE-86 commands are configured 
with a 


broad range of modifiers which provide the user with 
maximum fleXibility 
in describing the operation to be 


performed. 


Emulation commands to the ICE-86emulator control the 
process of setting up, running and halting an emulation 
of the user's 8086. Breakpoints and tracepoints enable 
ICE-86to halt emulation and provide a detailed trace of 
execution in any part of the user's program. A summary 
of the emulation commands is shown in Table 1. 


Breakpoints 
- 
The ICE-86 module has two breakpoint 


registers that allow the user to halt emulation when a 
specified condition is met. The breakpoint registers may 
be set up for execution or non-execution breaking. An 
execution 
breakpoint 
consists 
of a single 
address 


which causes a break whenever the 8086 executes from 
its queue an instruction byte which was obtained from 


the address. A non·execution 
breakpoint causes an 


emulation break when a specified condition other than 
an instruction execution occurs. A non·execution break· 
point condition. using one or both breakpoint registers. 
may be specified by anyone of or a combination of: 


1. A set of address values. Break on a set of address 


values has three valuable features: 


a. Break on a single address. 


b. The ability to set any number of breakpoints within 


a limited range (1024bytes maximum) of memory. 


c. The ability to break in an unlimited rar.ge. Execu· 


tion is halted on any memory access to an address 
greater than (or less than) any 20·bit breakpoint ad· 
dress. 


2. A particular status of the 8086 bus (one or more of: 
memory or 110 read or write, instruction fetch, halt, or 
interrupt acknowledge). 


3. A set of data values (features comparable to break on 


a set of address values, explained in point one). 


4. A segment register (break occurs when the register is 


used in an effective address calculation). 


An external breakpoint match output for user access is 
provided on the buffer box. This allows synchronization 
of other test equipment when a break occurs. 


Tracepolnts 
- 
The ICE·86 module 
has two tracepoint 


registers which establish 
match conditions 
to condi· 
tionally start and stop trace collection. The trace infor· 
mation is gathered at least twice per bus cycle, first 
when the address signals are valid and second when the 
data signals are valid. If the 8086 execution queue is 
otherwise 
active, additional 
frames of trace are col· 
lected. 


Each trace frame contains the 20 addressldata lines and 
detailed information on the status of the 8086.The trace 
memory can store 1,023frames, or an average of about 
300 bus cycles, providing ample data for determining 
how the 8086 was reacting prior to emulation break. The 
trace memory contains the last 1,023 frames of trace 
data collected, 
even if this 
spans several separate 


emulations. The user has the option of displaying each 
frame of the trace data or displaying by instruction in ac· 
tual ASM·86 Assembler mnemonics. Unless the user 
chooses 
to 
disable 
trace, the trace 
information 
is 


always available after an emulation. 


Interrogation 
and Utility 


Interrogation and utility commands give the user con· 
venient access to detailed information about the user 
program and the state of the 8086 that is useful in 
debugging 
hardware and software. 
Changes can be 


made in both memory and the 8086 registers, flags, in· 
put pins, and 110 ports. Commands are also provided for 
various utility operations such as loading and saving 
program files, defining symbols and macros, displaying 
trace data, setting up the memory map, and returning 
control to ISIS·II. A summary of the basic interrogation 
and utility commands is shown in Table 2. 


Memory/Register 
Commands 


Display or change 
the contents 
of: 


• 
Memory 
• 
8086 Registers 


• 
8086 Status 
flags 


• 
8086 Input 
pins 


• 
8086 I/O ports 


• 
ICE·S6 Pseudo-Registers 
(e.g. emulation 
timer) 


Memory 
Mapping 
Commands 


Display, declare, 
set, or reset the ICE·56 memory 
mapping. 


Symbol 
Manipulation 
Commands 


Display 
any or all symbols, 
program 
modules, 
and program 


line 
numbers 
and 
their 
associated 
values 
(locations 
in 


memory). 


Set the domain 
(choose 
the particular 
program 
module) 
for 
the line numbers. 


Define new symbols as they are needed in debugging. 


Remove 
any 
or 
all 
symbols, 
modules, 
and 
program 
statements. 


Change the value of any symbol. 


TYPE 


Assign or change the type of any symbol in the symbol table. 


ASM 


Display the specified 
portion of the trace memory. 


LOAO 


Fetch user symbol table and object code from the input file. 


SAVE 


Send user symbol table and object code to the output file. 


LIST 


Send 
a copy 
of all 
output 
(including 
prompts, 
input 
line 
echos, and error messages) 
to the chosen output device (e.g. 


disk, printer) as well as the console. 


EVALUATE 


Display 
the value of an expression 
in binary, octal, decimal, 


hexadecimal, 
and ASCII. 


SUFFIX/BASE 


CLOCK 


Select 
the internal 
(ICE-86 
provided, 
for stand·alone 
mode 
only) or an external 
(user-provided) 
system clock. 


RWTlMEOUT 


Allows 
the user to time out READIWRITE 
command 
signals 


based 
on the 
time 
taken 
by the 
8086 
to access 
Intellec 


memory or diskette 
memory. 


ENABLE/DISABLE 
ROY 


Enable 
or disable 
logical 
AND of ICE·86 Ready with 
the user 


Ready signal for accessing 
Intellec 
memory, 
ICE memory, or 


diskette 
memory. 


Table 
2. Summary 
of 
Basic 
ICE·86 
Interrogation 
and 


Utility Commands 


DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN ICE·86 
EMULATION 
AND THE 8086 
MICROPROCESSOR 


The ICE-86 module emulates the actual operation of the 
8086 microprocessor 
with the following 
exceptions: 


• The ICE·86 module will not respond to a user system 
NMI or RESET signal when it is out of emulation. 


• Trap is ignored in single step mode and on the first in- 
struction 
step of an emulation. 


• 
The MIN/MAX line, which chooses the "minimum" 
or 


"maximum" 
configuration 
of 
the 
8086, must 
not 


change dynamically 
in the user system. 


• 
In the "minimum" 
mode, the user HOLD signal must 


remain 
active 
until 
HLDA is output 
by the 
ICE·86 
emulator. 


• The RO/GT lines in the "maximum" 
configuration 
are 


not supported. 


The 
speed 
of 
run 
emulation 
by the 
ICE·86 module 


depends on where the user has mapped his memory. As 
the 
user 
prototype 
progresses 
to 
include 
memory, 


emulation 
becomes real time. 


Memory 
Mapped To 
Estimated 
Speed 


User System 
100% of real time", 
up to 4 MHz 


clock 


ICE 
2 wait states per 8086·controlled 
bus cycle 


Intellec 
Approximately 
0.02% of real time 


at 4 MHz clock 


Diskette 
" " 


"100% 
of real time 
is emulation 
at the user system 
clock 
rate with 
no wait 
states. 


•."The emulation 
speed from diskette 
;s comparable 
to lntellec 
memory, 
but emulation 
must 
wait 
when a new page is accessed 


on the diskette. 


DC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ICE·86 
USER CABLE 


1. Output Low Voltages [VoLlMax) = O.4V) 
10L(Min) 


8 mA 
(24 mA @ 0.5V) 


8 mA 
(16 mA @ 0.5V) 


A16/S3·A19/S7, SHE/S7, RD, 
LOCK, OSO,OS1, SO,Sf, S2, 
WR, M/iO, DT/R, DEN, ALE, 
INTA 


HLDA 


MATCHO OR MATCH1 (on 
buffer box) 


2. Output 
High Voltages [VOH(Min) = 2.4V) 


10H(Min) 


-2 
mA 


-1 mA 


ADO-AD15 


A16/S3·A19/S7, SHE/S7, RD, 
LOCK, OSO,OS1, SO,S1, S2, 
WR, M/iO, DT/R, DEN, ALE, 
INTA, HLDA 


MATCHO OR MATCH1 (on 
buffer box) 
- 0.8 mA 


3. Input Low Voltages [VldMax) = O.BV) 


ADO·AD15 
NMI, CLK 
READY 
INTR,HOLD,TEST,RESET 
MN/MX (0.1I'f to GND) 


4. Input High Voltages [V1H(Mln)= 2.0V) 


ADO-AD15 
NMI, CLK 
READY 
INTR, HOLD, TEST, RESET 
MN/MX (0.1 I'F to GND) 


IlL (Max) 


-0.2 
mA 
-0.4 
mA 
-0.8 
mA 


-1.4 
mA 


-3.3 
mA 


IIH(Max) 


80l'A 
20l'A 
40l'A 
-0.4 
mA 


-1.1 
mA 


5. RO/GTO,RQ/GT1 are pulled up to + 5V through a 5.6K 


ohm resistor. No current is taken from user circuit at 
Vcc pin. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


ICE·S6 Operating 
Environment 


Required Hardware 
Intellec microcomputer 
development system with: 


1. Three adjacent slots for the ICE·a6 module (Series II 
requires Model 201 Expansion Chassis.) 


2. 64K bytes of Intellec memory. If user prototype pro· 
gram memory is desired, additional 
memory above 


the basic 64K is required. 
System console 
Intellec diskette operating system 
ICE·86 module 


Required Software 
System monitor 
ISIS·II, version 3.4 or subsequent 
ICE·86 software 


Equipment 
Supplied 


Printed circuit boards (3) 
Interface cable and emulation buffer module 
Operator's manual 
ICE-86 software, diskette-based 


Emulation 
Clock 


User system clock up to 4 MHz or 2 MHz ICE·86 internal 
clock in stand-alone mode 


Physical Characteristics 


Printed Circuit Boards 
Width: 
12.00 in (30.48 cm) 


Height: 6.75 in (17.15 cm) 
Depth: 0.50 in (1.27 cm) 
Packaged Weight: 9.00 Ib (4.10 kg) 


Electrical 
Characteristics 


DC Power 


Vee = +5V +5% 
-1% 
Ice = 15A maximum; 11A typical 
VDD = + 12V ± 5% 


100 = 120 mA maximum; 80 mA typical 
Vee = -10V 
± 5% or - 12V ± 5% (optional) 


lee = 15 mA maximum; 12 mA typical 


Environmental 
Characteristics 


Operating Temperature: o· to 40·C 
Operating Humidity: 
Up to 95% relative humidity with- 
out condensation. 


Part Number 


MDS-86-ICE 


Description 


8086 CPU in-circuit emulator 


inter 
iSBC 86/12A 
SINGLE 
BOARD COMPUTER 


808616 
bit HMOS microprocessor 
central processor unit 


32K-bytes of dual-port read/write 
memory expandable on-board to 64K- 
bytes with on-board refresh 


Sockets for up to 16K-bytes of read only 
memory expandable on-board to 32K- 
bytes 


System memory expandable to 
1 megabyte 


24 programmable parallel I/O lines with 
sockets for interchangeable 
line drivers 
and terminators 


Programmable synchronous/ 
asynchronous RS232C compatible serial 
interface with software selectable baud 
rates 


Two programmable 16-bit BCD or binary 
timers/event counters 


9 levels of vectored interrupt control, 
expandable to 65 levels 


Auxiliary power bus and power fail 
interrupt control logic for read/write 
memory battery backup 


MULT1BUS interface for multimaster 
configurations and system expansion 


Compatible with iSBC 80 family single 
board computers, memory, digital and 
analog I/O, and peripheral controller 
boards 


The iSBC 86/12A Single Board Computer 
is a member 
of Intel's complete 
line of OEM microcomputer 
systems which take 
full 
advantage 
of 
Intel's 
LSI technology 
to provide 
economical 
self-contained 
computer 
based 
solutions 
for 
OEM 
applications. 
The 
iSBC 
86/12A 
board 
is a complete 
computer 
system 
on a single 
6.75 x 12.00-inch 
printed 
circuit 
card. 
The 
CPU, 
system 
clock, 
read/write 
memory, 
nonvolatile 
read 
only 
memory, 
I/O 
ports 
and 
drivers, 
serial 
communications 
interface, 
priority 
interrupt 
logic 
and programmable 
timers, 
all reside on the board. 
Full MUL TIBUS 


interface 
logic 
is included 
to offer 
compatibility 
with 
the Intel 
OEM 
Microcomputer 
Systems 
family 
of Single 
Board 
Computers, 
expansion 
memory 
options, 
digital 
and analog 
I/O expansion 
boards 
and peripheral 
controllers. 


Central Processing Unit 
The central processor for the iSBC 86/12A board is Intel's 
8086, a powerful 16-bit HMOS device. The 225 sq. mil 
chip contains 29,000 transistors and has a clock rate of 
5MHz. The architecture 
includes four (4) 16-bit byte 


addressable data registers, two (2) 16-bit memory base 
pointer registers and two (2) 16-bit index registers, all 
accessed by a total of 24 operand addressing modes for 
complex 
data 
handling 
and very 
flexible 
memory 
addressing. 


Instruction 
Set - 
The 8086instruction repertoire includes 


variable 
length instruction 
format 
(including 
double 
operand 
instructions), 
8-bit 
and 16-bit 
signed 
and 
unsigned 
arithmetic 
operators 
for binary, 
BCD and 


unpacked ASCII data, and iterative word and byte string 
manipulation functions. The instruction set of the 8086 is 
a superset of the 8080Al8085A family and with available 
software tools, programs written for the 8080Al8085Acan 
be easily converted and run on the 8086 processor. 


Architectural 
Features 
- 
A 6-byte instruction 
queue 
provides pre-fetching of sequential instructions and can 
reduce the 1.2l'sec minimum instruction cycle to 400nsec 
for queued instructions. The stack oriented architecture 
facilitates nested subroutines and co-routines, reentrant 
code and powerful 
interrupt 
handling. 
The memory 


expansion capabilities offer a 1 megabyte addressing 
range. The dynamic relocation scheme allows ease in 
segmentation of pure procedure and data for efficient 
memory utilization. Four segment registers (code, stack, 
data, extra) contain program loaded offset values which 
are used to map 16-bit addresses to 20-bit addresses. 
Each register maps 64K-bytes at a time and activation of a 
specific 
register 
is controlled 
explicitly 
by program 
control and is also selected implicitly by specific functions 
and instructions. 


Bus Structure 


The iSBC 86/12A microcomputer 
has three buses: an 
internal bus for communicating with on-board memory 
and I/O options, the MULTIBUS system bus for referenc- 
ing additional memory and I/O options, and the dual-port 
bus which allows access to RAM from the on-board CPU 
and the MULTIBUS 
system 
bus. Local 
(on-board) 


accesses do not require MULTIBUS communication 
making 
the system 
bus available 
for 
use by othe; 


MULTIBUS masters (i.e. DMA devices and other single 
board computers 
transferring 
to additional 
system 
memory). This feature allows true parallel processing in a 
multiprocessor environment. In addition, the MULTIBUS 
interface can be used for system expansion through the 
use of other 8- and 16-bit iSBC computers, memory and 
I/O expansion boards. 


RAM Capabilities 


The iSBC 86/12A microcomputer 
contains 
32K bytes 
of 
dynamic 
read/write 
memory 
using 
16K-bit 2117 RAMs. In 
addition, 
the 
on-board 
RAM 
complement 
may 
be ex- 
panded 
to 64K bytes 
with 
the iSBC 300 32K-byte 
RAM 
expansion 
module. 
Power 
for 
the 
on-board 
RAM 
and 
refresh 
circuitry 
may be optionally 
provided 
on an aux- 
iliary 
power 
bus, and memory 
protect 
logic 
is included 
for RAM battery 
backup 
requirements. 
The iSBC 86/12A 
board 
contains 
a 
dual 
port 
controller 
which 
allows 
access 
to the 
on-board 
RAM 
(32K bytes 
or 64K 
bytes 
when 
the 
iSBC 
300 module 
is included 
with 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
board) 
from 
the iSBC 86/12A CPU and from 
any 
other 
MUlTiBUS 
master 
via the system 
bus. 
The dual 
port 
controller 
allows 
8- and 
16-bit 
accesses 
from 
the 
MUl TIBUS system 
bus, and the on-board 
CPU transfers 
data to RAM over a 16-bit data path. Priorities 
have been 
established 
such 
that 
memory 
refresh 
is guaranteed 
by 
the 
on-board 
refresh 
logic 
and 
that 
the on-board 
CPU 
has 
priority 
over 
MUl TIBUS 
system 
bus 
requests 
for 
access 
to 
RAM. 
The 
dual 
port 
controller 
includes 
in- 
dependent 
addressing 
logic 
for 
RAM access 
from 
the 
on-board 
CPU and from the MUl TIBUS system 
bus. The 
on-board 
CPU will 
always 
access 
RAM starting 
at loca- 


tion OOOOOH. Address 
jumpers 
allow on-board 
RAM to be 


located 
starting 
on 
any 
8K-byte 
boundary 
within 
a 1 
megabyte 
address 
range for accesses 
from 
the MUlTI- 
BUS system 
bus. 
In conjunction 
with 
this 
feature, 
the 


iSBC 
86/12A 
microcomputer 
has the ability 
to protect 


on-board 
memory 
from 
MUl TIBUS access 
to any contig- 


uous 
8K-byte 
segments 
(or 
16K-byte 
segments 
with 


iSBC 300 module). 
These 
features 
allow 
mUltiprocessor 
systems 
to establish 
local 
memory 
for each 
processor 


and shared 
system 
(MUlTIBUS) 
memory 
configurations 


where the total 
system 
memory 
size (including 
local on- 


board memory) 
can exceed 
1 megabyte 
without 
address- 


ing conflicts. 


EPROM/ROM Capabilities 


Four 
sockets 
are 
provided 
for 
up 
to 
16K-bytes 
of 
nonvolatiie 
read 
only 
memory 
on 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
board. 
EPROM/ROM 
may 
be added 
in 2K-byte 
incre- 
ments up to a maximum 
of 4K-bytes 
by using 
Intel 2758 


electrically 
programmable 
ROMs (EPROMs); 
in 4K-byte 
increments 
up to 8K bytes 
by using 
Intel 2716 EPROMs 


or Intel 
2316E masked 
ROMs; or in 8K-byte 
increments 


up to 16K bytes 
by using 
Intel 
2732 EPROMs 
or 2332A 


ROMs. 
On-board 
EPROM/ROM 
is aGcessed 
via 
16-blt 


data paths. 
On-board 
EPROM/ROM 
capacity 
may be ex· 


panded 
to 32K bytes 
with 
the addition 
of the iSBC 340 


16K-byte 
EPROM expansion 
module. 
It provides 
an addi- 


tional 
four sockets 
for Intel 2732 EPROMs or Intel 2332A 


ROMs. With 
user modification 
of the iSBC 86/12A's 
on- 


board 
memory 
and 
MUl TIBUS 
address 
decode, 
Intel 


2758 and 2716 EPROMs 
or 2316E ROMs may be option- 


ally supported. 
System 
memory 
size is easily 
expanded 


by the 
addition 
of 
MUl TIBUS 
system 
bus 
compatible 


memory 
boards 
available 
in the iSBC product 
family. 


Parallel I/O Interface 


The 
iSBC 
86/12A 
single 
board 
computer 
contains 
24 


programmable 
parallel 
I/O lines 
implemented 
using 
the 


Intel 
8255A 
Programmable 
Peripheral 
Interface. 
The 
system 
software 
is used to configure 
the I/O lines in any 
combination 
of unidirectional 
input/output 
and bidirec- 


tional 
ports 
indicated 
in Table 
1. Therefore, 
the 
I/O 
interface 
may be customized 
to meet specific 
peripheral 
requirements. 
In order to take full advantage 
of the large 
number 
of 
possible 
I/O 
configurations. 
sockets 
are 
provided 
for 
interchangeable 
I/O 
line 
drivers 
and 
terminators. 
Hence, 
the flexibility 
of the I/O interface 
is 


further 
enhanced 
by 
the 
capability 
of 
selecting 
the 
appropriate 
combination 
of optional 
line 
drivers 
and 


terminators 
to provide 
the required 
sink current, 
polarity, 
and 
drive/termination 
characteristics 
for 
each 
applica- 


tion. 
The 24 programmable 
I/O lines and signal 
ground 
lines 
are brought 
out 
to a 50-pin 
edge 
connector 
that 


mates with flat, woven, 
or round 
cable. 


Serial I/O 


A 
programmable 
communications 
interface 
using 
the 


Intel 
8251A 
Universal 
Synchronous/Asynchronous 


Receiver/Transmitter 
(USART) 
is contained 
on the iSBC 


86/12A 
board. 
A software 
selectable 
baud rate generator 


provides 
the 
USART 
with 
all 
common 
communication 


Mode 01 Operation 


Unidirectional 


Port 
lines 
Input 
Output 
Bidirectional 
Control 
(qty) 


latched 
& 
latched 
latched 
& 
latched 
Strobed 
Strobed 


1 
8 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


2 
8 
X 
X 
X 
X 


3 
4 
X 
X 
Xl 


4 
X 
X 
Xl 


~o~eart of port 3 must be used as a control 
port when either port 1 or port 2 are used as a latched and strobed 
input or a latched and strobed output 
port or port 1 is used as a bidirectional 
port. 


frequencies. 
The 
USART 
can 
be programmed 
by the 
system 
software 
to select 
the desired 
asynchronous 
or 


synchronous 
serial data transmission 
technique 
(includ- 


ing IBM Bi-Sync). 
The mode of operation 
(i.e., synchro- 


nous 
or asynchronous), 
data format, 
control 
character 


format, 
parity, 
and 
baud 
rate 
are 
all 
under 
program 


control. 
The 8251A provides 
full duplex, 
double 
buffered 


transmit 
and 
receive 
capability. 
Parity, 
overrun, 
and 
framing 
error 
detection 
are 
all 
incorporated 
in 
the 
USART. 
The 
RS232C 
compatible 
interface 
on 
each 


board, 
in conjunction 
with the USART, 
provides 
a direct 
interface 
to RS232C compatible 
terminals, 
cassettes, 
and 


asynchronous 
and synchronous 
modems. 
The RS232C 


command 
lines, serial data lines, and signal 
ground 
line 
are brought 
out to a 26 pin edge connector 
that mates with 


RS232C 
compatible 
flat or round 
cable. 
The iSBC 
530 
Teletypewriter 
Adapter 
provides 
an optically 
isolated 
interface 
for 
those 
systems 
requiring 
a 20 mA current 
loop. 
The iSBC 530 unit may be used to interface 
the iSBC 
86/12A 
board 
to teletypewriters 
or other 
20 mA current 
loop equipment. 


Programmable Timers 


The iSBC 86/12A board provides 
three independent, 
fUlly 
programmable 
16-bit 
interval 
timers/event 
counters 
utilizing 
the 
Intel 
8253 
Programmable 
Interval 
Timer. 


Each counter 
is capable 
of operating 
in either 
BCD or 
binary 
modes. 
Two of these timers/counters 
are available 
to 
the 
systems 
designer 
to 
generate 
accurate 
time 
intervals 
under software 
control. 
Routing 
for the outputs 
and gate/trigger 
inputs of two of these counters 
is jumper 


selectable. 
The outputs 
may be independently 
routed 
to 


the 8259A Programmable 
Interrupt 
Controller 
and to the 
I/O line drivers 
associated 
with the 8255A Programmable 
Peripheral 
Interface, 
or may be routed 
as inputs 
to the 
8255A chip. 
The gate/trigger 
inputs may be routed to I/O 
terminators 
associated 
with 
the 
8255A 
or 
as output 
connections 
from 
the 8255A. 
The third 
interval 
timer 
in 
the 8253 provides 
the programmable 
baud rate generator 


for the iSBC 86/12A board RS232C USART serial port. 
In 


utilizing 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
board 
the systems 
designer 


simply 
configures, 
via software, 
each timer independently 
to 
meet 
system 
requirements. 
Whenever 
a given 
time 
delay 
or 
count 
is needed, 
software 
commands 
to the 
programmable 
timers/event 
counters 
select 
the desired 
function. 
Seven 
functions 
are available, 
as shown 
in 
Table 2. The contents 
of each counter 
may be read at any 
time during 
system operation 
with simple read operations 
for event counting 
applications, 
and special 
commands 
are included 
so that the contents 
can be read "on the fly". 


MUL TIBUS System Bus and 
Multimaster Capabilities 


The MUL TIBUS 
system 
bus features 
asynchronous 
data 
transfers 
for the accommodation 
of devices with various 


transfer 
rates 
while 
maintaining 
maximum 
throughput. 
Twenty 
address 
lines 
and 
sixteen 
separate 
data 
lines 
eliminate 
the need for address/data 
multiplexing/demul- 
tiplexing 
logic 
used in other systems, 
and allow 
for data 
transfer 
rates up to 5 megawords/sec. 
A failsafe 
timer 
is 
included 
in the iSBC 86/12A board which 
can be used to 
generate 
an 
interrupt 
if an addressed 
device 
does 
not 


respond 
within 
6 msec. 


Operation 


When 
terminal 
count 
is 
reached, 


an interrupt 
request 
is generated. 


This 
function 
is extremely 
useful 


for generation 
of real-time 
clocks. 


Output 
goes 
low 
upon 
receipt 
of 


an 
external 
trigger 
edge 
or 
soft- 
ware 
command 
and 
returns 
high 
when 
terminal 
count 
is 
reached. 


This function 
is retriggerable. 


Divide 
by 
N counter. 
The 
output 


will 
go 
low 
for 
one 
input 
clock 
cycle, 
and the period 
from 
one low 


going 
pulse 
to the next 
is N times 
the input 
clock 
period. 


Output 
will 
remain 
high 
until 
one- 


half the count 
has been completed, 


and 
go 
low 
for 
the 
other 
half 
of 


the count. 


Output 
remains 
high 
until 
soft- 
ware loads 
count 
(N). N counts 
af- 
ter 
count 
is 
loaded, 
output 
goes 


low for one input 
clock 
period. 


Output 
goes 
low 
for 
one 
clock 


period 
N counts 
after 
rising 
edge 
counter 
trigger 
input. 
The counter 


is retriggerable. 


On a jumper 
selectable 
basis, 
the 
clock 
input 
becomes 
an 
input 


from 
the 
external 
system. 
CPU 


may 
read 
the 
number 
of 
events 
occurring 
after 
the counting 
"win- 


dow" 
has 
been 
enabled 
or 
an 
interrupt 
may be generated 
after 
N 
events 
occur 
in the system. 


Table 
2. Programmable 
Timer 
Functions 


Interrupt 
on 
terminal 
count 


Programmable 
one-shot 


Rate 
generator 


Square-wave 
rate generator 


Software 
triggered 
strobe 


Hardware 
triggered 
strobe 


Multimaster 
Capabilities 
- 
The iSBC 86/12A 
board 
is a 
full computer 
on a single board with resources 
capable 
of 


supporting 
a great variety 
of OEM system 
requirements. 


For those 
applications 
requiring 
additional 
processing 
capacity 
and the benefits 
of multiprocessing 
(i.e., several 
CPUs 
and/or 
controllers 
logically 
sharing 
system 
tasks 


through 
communication 
over the system 
bus), the iSBC 


86/12A board provides 
full MUL TIBUS arbitration 
control 


logic. 
This control 
logic allows 
up to three iSBC 86/12A 


boards 
or other 
bus masters, 
including 
iSBC 80 family 


MUL TIBUS 
compatible 
8-bit 
single 
board 
computers, 
to 


share 
the 
system 
bus 
in serial 
(daisy 
chain) 
priority 
fashion 
and 
up to 16 masters 
to share 
the MUL TIBUS 


system 
bus 
with 
the 
addition 
of an external 
priority 


network. 
The 
MUL TIBUS 
arbitration 
logic 
operates 


synchronously 
with a MUL TIBUS 
clock 
(provided 
by the 
iSBC 86/12A 
board 
or optionally 
provided 
directly 
from 


the MUL TIBUS) 
while data is transferred 
via a handshake 


between 
the 
master 
and 
slave 
modules. 
This 
allows 


different 
speed controllers 
to share resources 
on the same 


bus, and transfers 
via the bus proceed 
asynchronously. 


Thus, 
transfer 
speed 
is dependent 
on transmitting 
and 


receiving 
devices only. 
This design prevents slow master 
modules from being handicapped 
in their attempts to gain 


control 
of the bus, but does not restrict the speed at which 


faster 
modules 
can transfer 
data via the same bus. The 
most obvious 
applications 
for the master-slave 
capabili- 
ties of the bus are multiprocessor 
configurations, 
high 


speed peripheral 
control, 
but are by no means limited 
to 
these three. 


Interrupt Capablity 


The 
iSBC 
86/12A 
board 
provides 
9 vectored 
interrupt 
levels. 
The 
highest 
level 
is the 
NMI 
(Non-maskable 


Interrupt) 
line which is directly 
tied to the 8086 CPU. 
This 


interrupt 
cannot 
be inhibited 
by software 
and is typically 
used 
for 
signalling 
catastrophic 
events 
(i.e., 
power 
failure). 
On servicing 
this interrupt, 
program 
control 
will 
be implicitly 
transferred 
through 
location 
00008H. 
The 
Intel 
8259A 
Programmable 
Interrupt 
Controller 
(PIC) 


provides 
vectoring 
for the next eight 
interrupt 
levels. 
As 


shown 
in Table 3, a selection 
of four priority 
processing 
modes 
is available 
to the systems 
designer 
for 
use in 
designing 
request 
processing 
configurations 
to match 


system 
requirements. 
Operating 
mode 
and 
priority 
assignments 
may 
be reconfigured 
dynamically 
via 


software 
at any time during 
system 
operation. 
The PIC 


accepts 
interrupt 
requests 
from 
the 
programmable 


parallel 
and 
serial 
I/O 
interfaces, 
the 
programmable 
timers, 
the 
system 
bus, 
or 
directly 
from 
peripheral 


equipment. 
The 
PIC 
then 
determines 
which 
of 
the 
incoming 
requests 
is of the highest 
priority, 
determines 


whether 
this 
request 
is of higher 
priority 
than the level 


currently 
being 
serviced, 
and, 
if appropriate, 
issues 
an 
interrupt 
to the CPU. 
Any combination 
of interrupt 
levels 
may be masked, 
via software, 
by storing 
a single 
byte in 
the interrupt 
mask register of the PIC. The PIC generates 


a unique 
memory 
address for each interrupt 
level. These 


addresses 
are equally 
spaced 
at 4 byte 
intervals. 
This 
32-byte 
block 
may begin at any 32-byte 
boundary 
in the 
lowest 
1K-bytes 
of 
memory: 
and 
contains 
unique 
instruction 
pointers 
and code segment 
offset values (for 


expanded 
memory 
operation) 
for 
each 
interrupt 
level. 


After acknowledging 
an interrupt 
and obtaining 
a device 


identifier 
byte from the 8259A PIC, the CPU will store its 
status 
flags on the stack 
and execute 
an indirect 
CALL 
instruction 
through 
the vector 
location 
(derived from the 
device 
identifier) 
to 
the 
interrupt 
service 
routine. 
In 


systems 
requiring 
additional 
interrupt 
levels, slave 8259A 
PIC's may be interfaced 
via the MUL TIBUS 
system bus, 


to generate 
additional 
vector 
addresses, 
yielding 
a total 


of 65 unique 
interrupt 
levels. 


Interrupt 
Request 
Generation 
- 
Interrupt 
requests 
may 
originate 
from 
17 sources. 
Two 
jumper 
selectable 


interrupt 
requests can be automatically 
generated 
by the 


programmable 
peripheral 
interface 
when 
a byte 
of 


"Note: 
The first 32 vector 
locations 
are reserved by Intel 
for 
dedicated 
vectors. 
Users 
who 
wish 
to 
maintain 


compatibility 
with 
present 
and 
future 
Intel 
products 
should. 
not 
use these locations 
for user-defined 
vector 
addresses. 


Mode 
Operation 


Fully nested 
Interrupt 
request 
line 
priorities 


fixed at 0 as highest, 
7 as lowest. 


Auto-rotating 
Equal 
priority. 
Each 
level, 
after 


receiving 
service, 
becomes 
the 


lowest 
priority 
level 
until 
next 
in- 


terrupt 
occurs. 


Specific 
System 
software 
assigns 
lowest 


priority 
priority 
level. 
Priority 
of 
all 
other 


levels 
based 
in sequence 
numeri- 


cally on this assignment. 


Polled 
System 
software 
examines 
priori- 


ty-encoded 
system 
interrupt 
status 
via interrupt 
status 
register. 


information 
is ready 
to be transferred 
to the CPU (i.e., 


input 
buffer 
is full) 
or a byte 
of information 
has been 


transferred 
to a peripheral 
device 
(i.e., output 
buffer 
is 


empty). 
Two jumper 
selectable 
interrupt 
requests can be 


automatically 
generated 
by the USART when a character 


is ready to be transferred 
to the CPU (i.e., receive channel 


buffer is full, or a character 
is ready to be transmitted 
(i.e., 


transmit 
channel 
data 
buffer 
is empty). 
A jumper 


selectable 
request 
can 
be generated 
by each 
of the 


programmable 
timers. 
An additional 
interrupt 
request 
line may be jumpered 
directly 
from the parallel 
I/O driver 


terminator 
section. 
Eight 
prioritized 
interrupt 
request 


lines 
allow 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
board 
to 
recognize 
and 


service 
interrupts 
originating 
from 
peripheral 
boards 


interfaced 
via the MUL TIBUS 
system 
bus. 
The MUL TI- 
BUS fail safe timer 
also can be selected 
as an interrupt 
source. 


Control 
logic 
is also 
included 
to 
accept 
a power-fail 
interrupt 
in conjunction 
with the AC-Iow 
signal 
from the 
iSBC 635 and iSBC 640 Power Supply 
or equivalent. 


Memory 
and 
I/O 
capacity 
may 
be 
expanded 
and 


additional 
functions 
added 
using 
Intel 
MULTI 
BUS 


compati ble expansion 
boards. 
Memory may be expanded 


by adding 
user specified 
combinations 
of RAM boards, 


EPROM 
boards, 
or combination 
boards. 
Input/output 
capacity 
may 
be increased 
by adding 
digital 
I/O 
and 


analog 
I/O 
expansion 
boards. 
Mass storage 
capability 


may 
be achieved 
by adding 
single 
or 
double 
density 


diskette 
controllers, 
or 
hard 
disk 
controllers. 
Modular 


expandable 
backplanes 
and cardcages 
are available 
to 
support 
multi board systems. 


Note: 
Certain 
system restrictions 
may be incurred 
by the 


inclusion 
of some of the iSBC 80 family options 
in an iSBC 


86/12A 
system. 
Consult 
the 
Intel 
OEM 
Microcomputer 


System 
Configuration 
Guide for specific 
data. 


System Development 
Capabilities 


The development cycle of iSSC 86/12A products can be 
significantly 
reduced 
by using the Intellec® 
series 
microcomputer 
development systems. The Assembler, 


Locating Linker, Library Manager, Text Editor and system 
monitor 
are all supported 
by the ISIS-II 
disk based 


operating system. A minimum of 64K-bytes of RAM is 
needed in the Intellec 
system to support 
program 


development for the iSSC 86/12A board. To facilitate 
conversion of 8080A/8085Aassembly language programs 
to un on the iSSC 86/12A board CONV-86 is available 
under the ISIS-II operating system. 


In-Circuit Emulator -ICE-86 
in-circuit emulator provides 


the necessary link between the software development 
environment provided by the Intellec system and the 
"target" iSSC 86/12A execution system. In addition to 
providing the mechanism for loading executable code and 
data into the iSSC 86/12A board, ICE-86 in-circuit 
emulator provides a sophisticated command set to assist 
in debugging software and final integration of the user 


hardware 
and software. 
ICE-86 in-circuit 
emulator 


maximizes the use of available development resources by 
allowing Intellec resident resources (e.g., memory and 
peripherals) to be accessed by software running on the 
target iSSC 86/12A system. In addition, software can be 
executed without an iSSC 86/12A execution vehicle, in 2K 
bytes of RAM resident in the ICE-86 system itself. Sym- 
bolic references to instruction and data locations can be 
made through ICE-86 in-circuit emulator to allow the user 
to reference memory locations with assigned names. 


PL/M·86 - 
Intel's high level programming language, 


PlIM-86, is al50 available as an Intellec Microcomputer 
Development System option. 
PlIM-86 
provides the 
capability to program in a natural, algorithmic language 
and eliminates the need to manage register usage or 
allocate memory. PlIM-86 
programs can be written in a 


much shorter time than assembly language programs for a 
given application. 
PL/M-86 
includes 
byte and word, 


integer, pointer and floating point (32-bit) data types and 
also includes conditional compilation and macro features. 


Word Size 
Instruction 
- 
8, 16,24, or 32 bits 
Data - 
8, 16 bits 


Cycle Time 
Basic Instruction Cycle 
1.2/-lsec 
400 nsec (assumes 
instruction in the queue) 


Note: 
Basic instruction 
cycle is defined 
as the fastest 
instruction 
time (Le., 


two clock cycles) 


Memory 
Capacity 
On-Board Read Only Memory - 
16K bytes (sockets 


only); expandable to 32K bytes with iSSC 340 EPROM/ 
ROM expansion module. 


On-Board RAM - 
32K bytes; expandable to 64K bytes 


with iSSC 300 RAM expansion module. 


Off-Board 
Expansion - 
Up to 
1 megabyte 
in 
user 


specified combinations of RAM, ROM, and EPROM. 


Note: 
Read only 
memory 
may be added 
in 2K, 4K, or 8K-byte 
increments. 


Memory 
Addressing 


On-Board EPROM/ROM - 
FFOOO-FFFFFH(using 2758 
EPROMs);FEOOO-FFFFFH(using 2716 EPROMsor 2316 
ROMs); FCOOO-FFFFFH(using 2732 EPROMs or 2332A 
ROMs); F8000-FFFFFH (with iSSC 340 EPROM option 
and four additional 2732 EPROMs). 


On-Board RAM - 
32K bytes of dual port RAM. Option- 


ally expandable to 64K bytes with iSSC 300 RAMoption. 


CPU Access - 
32K bytes: 00000-07FFFH; 64K bytes: 


OOOOO-OFFFFH· 


MULTIBUSAccess - 
Jumper selectable for any 8K-byte 
boundary, but not crossing a 128K-byte boundary. Ac- 
cess for 8K, 16K, 24K or 32K (16K, 32K, 48K, 64K with 
iSSC 300 option) bytes may be selected for on-board 
CPU use only. 


1/0 Capacity 
Parallel - 
24 programmable lines using one 8255A. 


Serial - 
1 programmable line using one 8251A. 


1/0 Addressing 
On-Board Programmable I/O 


Control 


QA or 
DE 


Control 


CE 


Data 


08 or 
DC 


1 


Address 
C8 


Serial Communications 
Characteristics 


Synchronous - 
5-8 
bit characters; internal or exter- 


nal character synchronization; automatic sync insertion. 
Asynchronous 
- 
5-8 
bit characters; break character 
generation; 
1, 1'/2, 
or 
2 stop 
bits; 
false 
start 
bit 
detection. 


Baud Rates 


Frequency 
(kHz) 
Baud Rate (Hz) 


(Software 
Selectable) 
Synchronous 
Asynchronous 


+ 16 
+ 64 


153.6 
- 
9600 
2400 


76.8 
- 
4800 
1200 
38.4 
38400 
2400 
600 
19.2 
19200 
1200 
300 


9.6 
9600 
600 
150 


4.8 
4800 
300 
75 


2.4 
2400 
150 
- 


1.76 
1760 
110 
- 
Note: 
Frequency 
selected 
by 1/0 write of appropriate 
16·bit frequency 
factor 


10 baud rate register 
(8253 Timer 
2). 


Interrupts 
Addresses for 8259A Registers (Hex notation I/O ad- 
dress space) 
COor C4 
Write: Initialization Command Word 1 (ICW1) 
and Operation Control Words 2 and 3 
(OCW2and OCW3) 
Read: Status and Poll Registers 


C2 or C6 
Write: ICW2, 
ICW3, 
ICW4, OCW1 (Mask 
Register) 


Read: OCW1(MaskRegister) 


Note: 
Several registers 
have the same physical 
address; 
sequence 
of access 
and one data bit of control 
word determine 
which 
register 
will respond. 


Interrupt Levels - 
8086 CPU includes a non-maskable 
Interrupt (NMI) and a maskable interrupt (INTR). NMI 
interrupt 
is provided for catastrophic events such as 
power failure. NMI vector address is00008.INTR interrupt 
is driven by on-board 8259A PIC, which provides 8-bit 
identifier of interrupting device to CPU. CPU multiplies 
identifier by four to derive vector address.Jumpers select 
interrupts from 17 sources without necessity of external 
hardware. PIC may be programmed to accommodate 
edge-sensitive or level-sensitive inputs. 


Timers 


Register Addresses (Hex notation, I/O address space) 


00 
Timer 0 


02 
Timer 1 
04 
Timer 2 


06 
Control register 


Note: 
Timer counts are loaded as two sequential output operations to same 
address 
as given. 


Input Frequencies 
Reference: 2.46 MHz ±0.1% (0.041j.ls period, nominal); 
1.23 MHz ±0.1% 
(0.81 j.ls period, nominal); or 153.60 


kHz ± 0.1% (6.51 j.lSperiod nominal). 


Note: 
Above frequencies 
afe user selectable. 


Event Rate: 2.46 MHz max 


Output Frequencies/Timing 
Intervals 


Single 
Time, I Counte, 
Dual Timer/Counter 


Function 
(Two Time,. 
Casceded) 


Mln 
Max 
Mln 
Max 


Real·time 
1.63~s 
427.1 ms 
3.26 
s 
466.50 min 


interrupt 


Programmable 
1.63 ~s 
427.1 ms 
3.26 
s 
466.50 min 


one-shot 


Rate generator 
2.342 Hz 
613.5 kHz 
0.סס OO36 Hz 
306.8 kHz 


Square-wave 
2.342 Hz 
613.5 kHz 
0.000036 
Hz 
306.8 kHz 
rate generator 


Software 
1.63~s 
427.1 ms 
3.26 
s 
466.50 min 


triggered 
strobe 


Hardware 
1.63 ~s 
427.1 mS 
3.26 
S 
466.50 
min 
triggered 
strobe 


Event 
- 
2.46 MHz 
- 
- 


counter 


Interfaces 
MULTIBUS - 
All signals TIL compatible 


Parallel 110 - 
All signals TIL compatible 


Interrupt Requests - 
All TIL compatible 


Timer - 
All signals TIL compatible 
5eriall/0 
- 
RS232Ccompatible, data set configuration 


System 
Clock (8086 CPU) 
5.00 MHz ± 0.1% 


Auxiliary 
Power 
An auxiliary power bus is provided to allow separate 
power to RAM for systems requiring battery backup of 
read/write 
memory. Selection 
of this 
auxiliary 
RAM 


power bus is made via jumpers on the board. 


Interface 
Pins 
Centers 
Mating 
Connectors 
(qty) 
(In.) 


Bus 
86 
0.156 
VIKING 
3KH43/9AMK12 


ParalielllO 
50 
0.1 
3M 3415·000 


Serial 1/0 
26 
0.1 
3M 3462·000 


Memory 
Protect 
An active low TTL compatible memory protect signal is 
brought out on the auxiliary connector 
which, when 


asserted, disables read/write 
access to RAM memory 


on the board. This input is provided for the protection 
of RAM contents during system power down sequences. 


Line Drivers and Terminators 
I/O Drivers - 
The following line drivers areall compatible 


with the I/O driver sockets on the iSBC 86/12A board. 


Driver 
Characteristic 
Sink Current 
(mA) 


7438 
I,DC 
48 


7437 
I 
48 


7432 
NI 
16 


7426 
I,OC 
16 
7409 
NI,DC 
16 


7408 
NI 
16 
7403 
I,DC 
16 


7400 
I 
16 


Port 1 of the 8255A has 20 mA totem-pole bidirectional 
drivers and 1 kQterminators. 


(Isac 901 OPTION) 


220Q 
+5V 
~ 
-l~---~--~L 


Function 
Characteristic 
Sink Current (mA) 


Data 
Triostate 
50 


Address 
Triostate 
50 


Commands 
Triostate 
32 


Physical Characteristics 


Width 
- 
12.00 in. (30.48 cm) 
Height 
- 
6.75 in. (17.15 cm) 
Depth 
- 
0.70 in. (1.78 cm) 


Weight 
- 
19 oz. (539 gm) 


Electrical 
Characteristics 


DC Power 
Requirements 


Current Requirements 


Configuo 
VCC = +SV 
VOO = +12V 
VBB = - SV VAA = - 12V 
ration 
::!:5% 
(max) 
::!:5% 
(max) 
::!:5% 
(max) 
::!:5% 
(max) 


Without 
5.2A 
350 mA 
- 
40 mA 
EPROM' 


RAM Only3 
390 mA 
40 mA 
1.0 mA 
- 


With 
5.2A 
450 mA 
- 
140 mA 


iSBC 530' 


Wlth4K 
EPROM' 
5.5A 
350 mA 
- 
40 mA 


(using 
2758) 


With8K 
ROM' 
6.1A 
3S0 mA 
- 
40 mA 


(using 2316E 


With8K 
EPROM' 
5.5A 
350 mA 
- 
40 mA 


(using 
2716) 


With 
16K 


ROM5 (usIng 
5.4A 
350 mA 
- 
40 mA 


2732or2332A) 


Notes: 
1. Does not include 
power for optional 
ROM/EPROM, 
liD 
drivers, and 
I/O terminators. 


2. Does 
not include 
power 
required 
for optional 
ROM/EPROM, 
I/O 
drivers and I/O terminators. 


3. RAM chips powered via auxiliary power bus. 


4. Does not include 
power for optional 
ROM/EPROM, 
I/O 
drivers, and 


I/O 
terminators. 
Power 
for 
iSBC 
530 
is supplied 
via serial 
port 
connector. 


5. Includes 
power 
required 
for 
four 
ROM/EPROM 
chips, 
and 
110 


terminators 
installed 
for 16110 
lines; all terminator 
inputs low. 


Environmental 
Characteristics 
Operating 
Temperature 
- 
O·C to 55·C 


Relative 
Humidity 
- 
to 90% 
(without 
condensation) 


Reference Manual 
9803074-01 
- 
iSBC 
896/12A 
Single 
Board 
Computer 


Hardware 
Reference 
Manual 
(NOT 
SUPPLIED) 


Reference 
manuals 
are shipped 
with each product 
only if 
designated 
SUPPLIED 
(see 
above). 
Manuals 
may 
be 
ordered 
from 
any 
Intel 
Literature 
Department. 
3065 


Bowers 
Avenue, 
Santa 
Clara, 
California 
95051. 


Part Number 
Description 


SBC 86/12A 
Single 
Board 
Computer 
with 
32K bytes 
RAM 


Intel Corporation 
3065 
Bowers Avenue 
Santa Clara, California 
95051 


Tel: (408) 987·8088" 
TWX: 910·338·0026 
TELEX: 34-6372 


iSBC 957 
INTELLEC - iSBC 86/12A INTERFACE 
AND EXECUTION PACKAGE 


Establishes communication 
between the 
iSBC 86/12A and the Intellec Develop· 
ment Systems to aid in MCS·86™ soft· 
ware development 


Allows full speed execution of MCS·86™ 
programs 


Includes EPROM resident system monitor 
for iSBC 86/12A 


Allows Intellec ISIS·II files to be trans· 
ferred between iSBC 86/12A and Intellec 
Microcomputer 
Development System 


Offers "Virtual Terminal" capability which 
permits the Intellec console to access the· 
iSBC 86/12A Monitor 


Provides powerful console commands for 
software debug 


Allows access to all iSBC 86/12A memory, 
registers, flags and I/O ports 


Includes all necessary hardware, soft· 
ware and documentation 


The iSBC 957 Intellec-iSBC 86/12A Interface and Execution Package contains all the necessary hardware, software 
cables and documentation required to interface an iSBC 86/12A Single Board Computer to an Intellec Microcomputer 
Development System for software development and full speed execution. 


I 
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Overview 


The iSBC 957 Intellec-iSBC 
86/12A Interface 
and Execu- 


tion 
Package 
extends 
the software 
development 
capa- 


bilities 
of the Intellec 
Microcomputer 
Development 
Sys- 


tems 
to the 
iSBC 86/12 and iSBC 86/12A 
Single 
Board 


Computers. 
It 
allows 
software 
modules 
developed 


under 
the Intellec 
resident 
ISIS-II Operating 
Systems 
to 


be down 
loaded 
to the iSBC 86/12A for fUll-speed 
execu- 


tion 
and 
debug. 
In addition, 
the 
iSBC 957 allows 
seg- 


ments 
of 
iSBC 
86/12A 
memory 
to be saved 
on floppy 


disk 
files. 
Special 
communication 
software 
allows 


transparent 
access 
to the powerful 
debug 
commands 
in 


the 
iSBC 86/12A 
monitor 
from 
the Intellec 
console 
ter- 


minal. 


Software 
Capabilities 


The software 
included 
in the iSBC 957 package 
consists 


of 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
monitor 
residing 
on 
four 
Intel 


EPROMs 
which 
are inserted 
into 
sockets 
on the 
iSBC 


86/12A board. A diskette 
is also included 
which 
contains 


the 
Intellec 
resident 
communications 
software 
that 


links 
the 
iSBC 86/12A 
with 
the 
Intellec 
Microcomputer 


Development 
System. 
The 
EPROM 
resident 
software 


creates 
an execution 
environment 
in which 
object 
mod- 


ules may be loaded 
into the iSBC 86/12A 
memory, 
exe- 


cuted 
at full speed, 
modified 
if necessary 
and saved on 


the 
Intellec 
system 
floppy 
disk. 
The 
monitor 
provides 


the ability 
to execute 
selected 
program 
segments 
with 


breakpoints 
or by single 
stepping, 
examine 
and modify 


registers 
and memory, 
perform 
port I/O, move a block 
of 


memory, 
compare 
blocks 
of memory, 
search 
for a word/ 


INTELlEC 
MDS800 
SYSTEM 


~~ 
~ 
",saCS3D 


, 
TTY 
TTY ADAPTER 


CABLE 


INTELLEC 
MOS800 
SYSTEM 


...•....TOny 


TERMINA~~ 


OEM 
RS232·C 


CABLE 


byte value, and perform 
hex arithmetic. 
In addition, 
the 
monitor 
provides 
for the recognition 
of interrupts 
via a 
user·defined 
table. 
The 
program 
on 
the 
diskette 
con· 
tains 
communication 
software 
which 
passes 
appropri· 


ate 
console 
commands 
to 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
residen·t 


monitor 
and also 
interfaces 
with 
the 
IS1S·11operating 
system 
to transfer 
files 
between 
the development 
sys· 


tem diskettes 
and the iSBC 86/12A. 


System Interfacing 


The physical 
interface 
between 
the 
Intellec 
Microcom· 
puter 
Development 
System 
and 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
is 


accomplished 
with 
cables 
supplied 
with 
the 
iSBC 957 
package. 
The cabling 
arrangement 
varies 
depending 
on 
whether 
the system 
is a member 
of the Intellec 
MDS·8oo 
family 
or one of the Intellec 
Series 
II family. 


Intellec 
MDS·800 
Interface 
- 
In the case of the Intellec 
MDS·8oo family, 
cables 
connect 
the serial 
I/O port of the 


iSBC 86/12A to the available 
serial 
port 
on the Intellec 
system 
(if the TIV 
port is used for the iSBC 86/12A inter· 
face, the iSBC 530 TIV 
adapter 
is inserted 
into the line). 


(See Figure 
1.) This serial 
port 
implements 
the commu· 


nication 
link 
from 
the 
Intellec 
console 
terminal 
to the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
resident 
monitor 
via 
the 
Intellec 
based 
communication 
software 
and 
is 
used 
to 
pass 
com· 


mands 
to the iSBC 86/12A. 
Additionally, 
a cable 
is run 
from the Universal 
PROM Programmer 
(UPP) port on the 


Intellec 
system 
to 
the 
parallel 
I/O port 
on 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A. 
The 
necessary 
terminatorslline 
drivers 
and 
a 
status 
adapter 
assembly 
are also 
included 
to complete 
this 
parallel 
interface 
on the 
iSBC 
86/12A. 
This 
inter· 


connection 
is used for transferring 
the ISIS·II disk 
files 
between 
the development 
system 
and the iSBC 86/12A. 


Intellec 
Series 
II Interface 
- 
For Intellec 
Series 
II Devel· 


opment 
Systems 
the 
connection 
between 
it 
and 
the 
iSBC 86/12A is accomplished 
with a single 
serial 
line in· 


INTEllEC 
SERIes 
II 
MODel 
210 


SERIAL 
~ 
PORT 
112r 


~RS232.C 
CABLE 


\ 


"-isse 86/12 
OR 
iSSC 
86f12A 


:;>d:~~';,. 
",'" 
J 
CABLE 


terconnecting 
the iSBC 86/12A 
serial 
port with an avail· 
able serial 
port on the Intellec 
system. 
All communica· 
tion 
including 
command 
and data transfer 
occurs 
over 
this 
serial 
line. 
Development 
systems 
based on the In· 
tellec 
Model 210 can use either 
one of. the two available 
serial 
ports. 
(See Figure 
2a.) On Models 
220 and 230, 


Serial 
Port 1 is specified. 
(See Figure 
2b.) 


Intellec 
Environment 


An Intellec 
Microcomputer 
Development 
System 
to be 
used 
in conjunction 
with 
the iSBC 957 package 
and an 
iSBC 
86/12A 
must 
have the 
following 
necessary 
func· 
tionality 
to support 
program 
development 
and storage: 


1. Intellec 
Development 
System 
with 64K bytes of RAM. 


2. Console 
CRT or TTY terminal. 


3. Intellec 
MDS·DDS 
Dual 
Double 
Density 
Diskette 
Drive and ISIS·II Operating 
System 
or Intellec 
MDS- 


2DS 
Dual 
Single 
Density 
Diskette 
Drive 
and 
ISIS-II 


Operating 
System. 


4. User·selected 
language 
translators. 


Execution 
Environment 


A full 
capability 
iSBC 
86/12A 
execution 
environment 
should 
include 
the 
following 
components 
for effective 


utilization: 


1. An iSBC 86/12A Single 
Board 
Computer. 


2. An iSBC 957 Intellec-iSBC 
86/12A 
Interface 
and Exe· 
cution 
Package. 


3. An iSBC 655 or iSBC 660 System 
Chassis 
for power 
and MUL TIBUS expansion. 


4. One or more 
iSBC 032, 048, or 064 RAM boards 
for 


programs 
requiring 
more than 32K bytes 
of RAM. 


Additional 
memory 
boards, 
analog 
and 
digital 
I/O 
boards, and peripheral 
controllers 
can be included 
in the 
iSBC 660 System 
Chassis 
with the iSBC 86/12A 
to allow 


the execution 
environment 
to be equivalent 
to the ex· 


pected 
final 
product 
configuration. 


(1) Double 
density 
floppy 
diskette 
with 
iSBC 
86/12A 


ISIS·II communication 
software 


Hardware 


Cables 


(1) OEM RS232·C cable - 
Mates with 
serial 
I/O port on 
iSBC 86/12A 


(1) RS232·C port 
cable 
- 
Mates 
with 
RS232-C port on 


Intellec 
system 


(1) TIY 
port 
cable 
- 
Mates 
with 
TIY 
port 
on Intellec 


system 


(1) Parallel 
load 
cable 
- 
Mates 
with 
UPP port 
on In· 


tellec 
system 
and parallel 
I/O port 
on iSBC 86/12A 


(only 
used on Intellec 
MDS·800 series 
systems) 


All cables 
allow 
separation 
of Intel lee system 
and iSBC 


86/12A 
of up to 6 feet. 


I/O Drivers 
and Terminators 


(1) 743748 
mA open collector 
drivers 


(4) iSBC 901 220fll330fl 
terminator 
packs 


(4) iSBC 902 1 kfl terminator 
packs 


Drivers and terminators 
needed when parallel 
load cable 


is required 


Interface 
Adapters 


(1) iSBC 530 TIY 
adapter 
- 
Used when 
serial 
I/O line 


connects 
with 
TTY port on Intellec 
system 


(1) Parallel 
port 
status 
adapter 
- 
Mounts 
on 
iSBC 


86/12A 
when parallel 
load cable 
is required 


Miscellaneous 
- 
Attachment 
screws 
for 
Intellec 


mounted 
connectors 


Software 


(4) EPROMs 
with 
iSBC 86/12A 
system 
monitor 


(1) Single density 
floppy 
diskette 
with 
iSBC 86/12A ISIS· 


II communication 
software 


System 
Monitor 


Addresses: 
RAM: 00000-00180H; 
ROM: FEOOO-FFFFH 


Single stepped program execution 


Program start with optional 
breakpoints 


Examine and modify memory 


Examine and modify registers 


Display blocks 
of memory 


Moves (duplicates) 
blocks of memory 


Compare two blocks of memory 


Searches for byte/word 
value 


Performs hexadecimal 
add and subtract 


Reads an 110 port 


Writes to an 1/0 port 


Reads and loads paper tape object 
file 


Writes 
memory block to paper tape 


Intellec 
Mode Commands 


N 
(Next) 


G 
(Go) 


S 
(Substitute) 


X 
(Examine) 


D 
(Display) 


M 
(Move) 


C 
(Compare) 


F 
(Find) 


H 
(Hex Arithmetic) 


I 
(Port InpuI) 


o 
(Port Output) 


R 
(Read Tape) 


W 
(Write 
Tape) 


L 
(Load File) 


T 
(Transfer File) 


E 
(Exit) 


Loads ISIS-II lile to iSSC 86/12A 


Writes memory block to ISIS-II file 


Return to ISIS (Basic Command Mode) 


Transfer 
Rates 


Intellec 
MDS·800 Family 


Serial 
transfer: 
110 baud 


Parallel 
transfer: 
1K bytes/sec 


Intellec 
Series 
II Family 


Serial 
transfer: 
Determined 
by system 
console 
(up to 


9600 baud) 


Reference 
Manuals 


9800645 
- 
iSBC 86/12 Hardware 
Reference 
Manual 
9803074·01 
- 
iSBC 86/12A 
Hardware 
Reference 
Manual 


9800743 
- 
iSBC 
957 Inteliec-iSBC 
86/12 
Interface 
and 
Execution 
Package 
User's 
Guide 


Part Number 


SBC 957 
Description 


Intellec-iSBC 
86/12A 
Interfacing 
and 
Execution 
Package 


intel 


iSBC 300 32K·BYTE RAM EXPANSION MODULE 


iSBC 340 16K·BYTE EPROM/ROM EXPANSION MODULE 


On-board memory expansion for iSBC 
86/12A Single Board Computer 


iSBC 300 module provides 32K bytes of 
dual port dynamic RAM and plugs directly 
into the iSBC 86/12A board 


iSBC 340 module provides sockets for up 
to 16K bytes of additional EPROM/ROM 
and plugs directly into the iSBC 86/12A 
board 


On-board memory expansion eliminates 
MULTIBUS system bus latency and 
increases system throughput 


Simple, reliable mechanical and electrical 
interconnection 


The iSBG 300 32K-byte RAM expansion module and the iSBG 340 16K-byte EPROM/ROMexpansion module provide 
simple, low cost expansion of the memory complement available on the iSBG 86/12A single board computer. Each 
module utilized individually or together can double the iSBG 86/12A board's on-board RAM and EPROM memory 
capacity. The iSBG 300 32K-byte RAM expansion module and the iSBG 340 16K-byte EPROM/ROMexpansion module 
options for the iSBG 86/12A board offer system designers a new level of flexibility in defining and implementing Intel'" 
single board computer systems. These options allow the systems designer to double the memory complement of an 
iSBG 86/12A board with a minimum of system implications. Because they expand the memory configuration on-board, 
they can be accessed as qUickly as the existing iSBG 86/12A memory by eliminating the need for accessing the addi- 
tional memory via the MULTIBUS system bus. With the iSBG 86/12A board mounted in the top slot of an iSBG 604 or 
iSBG 614 cardcage, sufficient clearance exists for mounting both the iSBG 300 and/or the iSBG 340 expansion module 
option(s). If the iSBG 86/12A board is inserted into some other slot, the combination of boards will physically (but not 
electrically) occupy two cardcage slots. Incremental power required by the options is minimal; for instance, only 305 
mW is needed for the iSBG 300 RAM expansion module. 


The iSSG 300 board measures 
7.75" by 2.35" and mounts 
above 
the 
RAM area on the 
iSSG 86/12A 
single 
board 
computer. 
It expands 
the iSSG 86/12A board's 
on-board 
dual 
port 
RAM capacity 
from 
32K bytes 
to 64K bytes. 
The iSSG 300 module 
contains 
sixteen 
16K-byte 
dynam- 
ic RAM 
devices, 
sockets 
for 
the 
Intel'" 
8202 
Dynamic 


RAM 
Gontroller 
and 
memory 
interface 
latching. 
To in- 
stall 
the 
iSSG 
300 module, 
the 
latches 
and 
controller 


from 
the 
iSSG 86/12A 
board 
are removed 
and inserted 
into 
the 
sockets 
on the 
iSSG 300 module. 
The add-on 
board is then mounted 
onto the iSSG 86/12A board. Pins 
extending 
from 
the 
controlier's 
and 
latches' 
sockets 
mate 
with 
the devices' 
sockets 
underneath 
(see Figure 
1). Additional 
pins 
mate to supply 
power 
and other 
sig- 
nals to complete 
the electrical 
interface. 
The module 
is 
then secured 
at three additionai 
points 
with 
nylon 
hard- 
ware to insure 
the mechanical 
security 
of the assembly. 


To complete 
the 
installation, 
two 
socketed 
PROMs 
are 
replaced 
on the iSSG 86/12A 
board 
with those 
supplied 
with 
the iSSG 300 kit. 
These are the on-board 
memory 
and MUL TISUS 
address 
decode 
PROMs which 
allow the 
iSSG 
86/12A 
board 
logic 
to 
recognize 
its 
expanded 
on-board 
memory 
complement. 


The iSSG 340 module 
expands 
the iSSG 86/12A 
Single 


Soard 
Gomputer's 
on-board 
EPROM 
capacity 
from 
16K 


bytes to 32K bytes. 
It measures 
3.3" by 2.8" and consists 


of a PG board with six 24-pin 
special 
sockets. 
Two of the 


sockets 
have extended 
pins which 
mate with 
two of the 


EPROM 
sockets 
on the iSSG 86/12A 
board. 
Two of the 


EPROMs 
which 
wouid 
have been inserted 
on the iSSG 


86/12A 
board 
are 
then 
reinserted 
in 
the 
iSBG 
340 


module. 
Additional 
pins 
also 
mate 
for 
bringing 
chip 


selects 
for the remaining 
EPROM devices 
(see Figure 
2). 


The mechanical 
interface 
is similar 
to that 
used on the 


iSSG 300 RAM module 
and consists 
of two 
additional 


mounting 
holes 
and the necessary 
mounting 
hardware. 


The iSSG 340 module 
supports 
Intel'" 
2732 EPROM 
or 


2332A 
ROMs 
as supplied 
by Intel. 
One section 
of the 


iSSG 86/12A on-board 
memory 
and MULTISUS 
address 


decode 
PROMs 
(the 
same 
decode 
PROMs 
mentioned 


for the iSSG 300 module) 
is already 
preprogrammed 
to 


support 
the 
iSSG 
340 
module 
with 
Intel'" 
2732 


EPROMs. 
This 
section 
is selected 
through 
the EPROM 


configuration 
switches 
on the 
iSSG 86/12A 
board. 
The 


iSSG 340 board can optionally 
be configured 
by the user 


to support 
Intel'" 
2758 or 2716 EPROMs 
or 2316E ROMs 


by programming 
new 
iSSG 
86/12A 
decode 
PROMs 
to 


support 
these 
devices. 
Necessary 
documentation 
and 


PROM 
map 
listings 
are 
in the 
iSSG 
86/12A 
Harware 


Reference 
Manual 
(order 
number 
9803074-01). 


SPEC IFICATIONS 


Word Size 
8 or 16 bits (16-bit 
data paths) 


Memory Size 


isac 
300 Module 
- 
32,768 bytes 
of RAM 
isaC 
340 Module 
- 
16,384 bytes 
(max) of EPROM/ROM 


Access 
Time 


isac 
300 Module 
- 
Read: 1 I'sec, 
write: 
1.2 I'sec 


isac 
340 
Module 
- 
Standard 
EPROMs 
(450 nsec): 


I'sec, 
fast 
EPROMs 
(350 or 390 nsec): 800 nsec 


Interface 


The interface 
for the iSBC 300 and iSBC 340 module 
op- 


tions 
is designed 
only 
for 
Intel's 
iSBC 
86/12A 
Single 
Board 
Computer. 


Memory Addressing 
On-board 
RAM 
CPU Access 
Isac 
86/12A 
board 
only (32K bytes) 
- 
00000-07FFFH. 
Isac 
86/12A 
board + Isac 
300 module 
(64K bytes) 
- 
OOOOO-OFFFFH. 
MUL TlaUS 
Access 
- 
Jumper 
selectable 
for any 8K- 
byte boundary, 
but not crossing 
a 128K-byte 
boundary. 


On-board 
EPROM/ROM 


Isac 
86/12A 
board 
only 
(16K-bytes 
max.) 
- 
FFOOO- 
FFFFFH 
(using 
2758 EPROMs); 
FEOOO-FFFFFH (using 


2316E 
ROMs 
or 2716 EPROMs); 
and 
FCOOO-FFFFFH 


(using 
2332A ROMs or 2732 EPROMs). 


Isac 
86/12A 
board 
+ Isac 
340 
module 
(32K-bytes 
max.) - 
FEOOO-FFFFFH (using 
2758 EPROMs): 
FCOOO- 


FFFFFH 
(using 
2316E ROMs or 2716 EPROMs); 
F8000- 


FFFFFH 
(using 
2332A ROMs or 2732 EPROMs). 


On-board 
EPROM/ROM 
is 
not 
accessible 
via 
the 


MUL TIBUS 
interface. 


Auxiliary 
Power/Memory 
Protection 
The 
low 
power 
memory 
protection 
option 
included 
on 
the 
iSBC 
86/12A 
boards 
supports 
the 
iSBC 
300 
RAM 
module. 


"Local Only" Memory Protection 
The 
iSBC 
86/12A 
Single 
Board 
Computer 
supports 
dedication 
of on-board 
RAM 
for 
on-board 
CPU 
access 


only 
in 8K, 16K. 24K, or 32K-byte 
segements. 
Installation 
of the iSBC 300 option 
allows 
protection 
of 16K, 32K, 48K, 


or 64K-byte 
segments. 


isac 
300 
iSaC 340 


Width 
5.75" 
3.3" 


Length 
2.35" 
2.8" 


Height 
of iSBC 
86/12A 
.718 
718' 
plus 
mounted 
option 


Weight 
13 oz. 
5 oz. 


All 
necessary 
mounting 
hardware 
(nylon, 
screws, 


spacers, 
nuts) 
are supplied 
with 
each kit. 


Voltage 
iSBC 300 
iSBC 340 


+5 ±5% 
1 mA 
120 mA' 


+12 ±5% 
24 mA 
- 


-12 ±5% 
1 mA 
- 


Environmental Characteristics 


Operating 
Temperature 
- 
00 to +550 C 


Relative 
Humidity 
- 
to 90% (without 
condensation) 


Reference Manuals 


All 
necessary 
documentation 
for the 
iSBC 
300 module 
and 
iSBC 
340 module 
is included 
in the 
iSBC 
86/12A 


Hardware 
Reference 
Manual; 
order 
#9803074-01. 
(NOT 
SUPPLIED) 


Manuals 
may be ordered 
from any Intel sales representa- 
tive distributor 
office 
or from Intel Literature 
Department, 


3065 Bowers 
Avenue, 
Santa Clara, 
CA 95051. 


Part Number 


SBC 300 
SBC 340 


Description 


32K-byte 
RAM Expansion 
Module 
16K-byte 
EPROM 
Expansion 
Module 


SDK·86 
MCS·86 SYSTEM DESIGN KIT 


Complete single board microcomputer 
system including CPU, memory, and I/O 


Extensive system monitor software in 
ROM 


The SDK-86 MCS-86System Design Kit is a complete single board 8086 microcomputer system in kit form. It contains 
all necessary components to complete construction 
of the kit, including LED display, keyboard, resistors, caps, crys- 


tal, and miscellaneous hardware. Included are preprogrammed ROMs containing a system monitor for general soft- 
ware utilities and system diagnostics. The complete kit includes an 8-digit LED display and a mnemonic 24-key key- 
board for direct insertion, examination, and execution of a user's program. In addition, it can be directly interfaced 
with a teletype terminal, CRTterminal, or the serial port of an Intellec system. The SDK-86 is a high performance proto 
type system with designed-in flexibility 
for simple interface to the user's application. 


The SDK-86 is a complete MCS-86microcomputer sys- 
tem on a single board, in kit form. It contains all neces- 
sary components to build a useful, functional system. 
Such items as resistors, caps, and sockets are included: 
Assembly time varies from 4 to 10 hours, depending on 
the skill of the user. The SDK-86 functional block dia- 
gram is shown in Figure 1. 


8086 Processor 


The SDK-86 is designed around Intel's 8086 microproc- 
essor. The Intel 8086 is a new generation, high perform- 
ance microprocessor implemented in N-channel, deple- 
tion load, silicon gate technology (HMOS), and pack- 
aged 
in 
a 40-pin CerDIP package. The processor 


features 
attributes 
at 
both 
8-bit and 
16-bit micro- 


processors in that it addresses memory as a sequence 
of 8-bit bytes, but has a 16-bit wide physical path to 
memory for high performance. Additional 
features of 
the 8086 include the following: 
• Direct addressing 
capability 
to one megabyte of 


memory 


• Assembly language compatibility with 8080/8085 
• 14 word x 16-bit register set with symmetrical oper- 
ations 


• 24 operand addressing modes 
• Bit, byte, word, and block operations 
• 8 and 16-byte signed and unsigned arithmetic 
in 


binary or decimal mode, including multiply and divide 
• 5 MHz clock rate 
• MULTIBUS compatible system interface 


A block diagram of the 8086 microprocessor is shown in 
Figure 2. 


System Monitor 


A compact but powerful system monitor is supplied 
with the SDK-86to provide general software utilities and 
system diagnostics. It comes in preprogrammed read 
only memories (ROMs). 


Communications 
Interface 


The SDK-86 communicates 
with 
the outside 
world 


through either the on-board light emitting diode (LED)· 
display/keyboard combination or the user's TTY or CRT 
terminal (jumper selectable), or by means of a special 
mode 
in 
which 
an 
Intellec 
development 
system 


transports finished programs to and from the SDK-86. 
Memory may be easily expanded by simply soldering in 
additional devices in locations provided for this pur- 
pose. A large area of the board (22square inches) is laid 
out as general purpose wire-wrap for the user's custom 
interfaces. 


Assembly 


Only a few simple tools are required for assembly: sol- 
dering 
iron, 
cutters, 
screwdriver, 
etc. 
The SDK-86 
assembly manual contains step-by-step instructions for 
easy assembly with a minimum of mistakes. Once cor.· 
struction 
is complete, the user connects his kit to a 
power supply and the SDK-86is readyto go. The monitor 
starts immediately upon power-on or reset. 


Commands 
- 
Keyboard mode commands, serial port 


commands, and Intellec slave mode commands are 
summarized in Table 1, Table 2, and Table 3, respec- 
tively. The SDK-86 keyboard is shown in Figure 3. 


o 


CONTROL 
LINES 


CONNECTOR 
o 
ADDRESS 


BUS EXPANSION 
CONNECTOR 


Documentation 


In addition to detailed information on using the moni· 
tors, the sDK·86 user's manual provides circuit 
dia· 
grams, a monitor listing, and a description of how the 
system 
works. The complete 
design 
library for the 
sOK-86 is shown in Figure 4 and listed in the specifica· 
tions section under Reference Manuals. 


IUS INTERFACE 
UNIT 


I 
RElOCATION 
1 


IUGISTER 
FilE 


SEOMENT 


REGISTERS 
••• 
INSTRUCTION 


POINTER 


(SWORDS) 


DATA, 


POtNTER, 
AND 


INDEX 
REGS 


CI WORDS) 


SYSTM 
INTR 
C 
0 
E 
F 
RESET 
liP 
IFL 


+ 
8 
9 
A 
B 
IW/CS 
OWl OS 
IISS 
IES 


REG 
4 
5 
6 
7 
IB/SP 
OB/BP 
MV/SI 
EW/OI 


0 
1 
2 
3 
EB/AX 
ER/BX 
GO/CS 
ST/OX 


Operation 


Starts monitor. 


Allows 
user to execute user 


program, and causes it to halt 
at 
predetermined 
program 


stop. Useful for debugging. 


Allows 
user to execute user 


program one instruction 
at a 


time. Useful for debugging. 


Allows 
user to examine and 


modify 
memory 
locations 
in 


byte or word mode. 


Allows 
user to examine and 


modify 8086 register contents. 


Allows 
user to relocate 
pro- 


gram 
and 
data 
portions 
in 


memory. 


Allows 
direct 
control 
of 


sDK·86 I/O facilities in byte or 
mode. 


Table 1. Keyboard Mode Commands 


Reset 


Go 


Substitute 
memory 


Examine 
register 


Block move 


Command 
Operation 


Dump memory 
Allows user to print or display 
large blocks of memory infor· 
mation 
in 
hex 
format 
than 


amount visible 
on terminal's 


CRT display. 


Start/continue 
Allows user to display blocks 


display 
of memory information 
larger 


than 
amount 
visible 
on ter· 


minai's CRT display. 


Punch/read 
Allows 
user to transmit 
fin- 


paper tape 
ished programs into and out of 
501<.-86via TTY paper tape 
punch. 


Table 4 contains a summary of processor instructions 
used for the 8086 microprocessor. 


Mnemonic and 
Description 


Data Translllf 
aov·-.v.: 
71543110 
7154311Q 
11543:10 
1'54321Q 


AeOl$lfflmemory 
lo/l,om 
reo,sler 
",,1,_,_,_,_,_,_,_ •••1rn_,_'_'='''_''m...., 
_ 


Immediate 10 "giSler/memory 
111 
I) I) I) 1 1 .•••I moo I) I) I) 
rim 
data 
data " •••-1 I 


Immediate 
10 reg,ster 
1'1) 
1 1 w 
reo 
I 
data 
It •••• 1 


Memory 
10 accumulator 
11 
I) 1 I) I) I) I) w I 
adel,·law 
.lIlll-hlgh 


Accumulator 
to memory 
11010 
I) I) 1 w I 
adOr·lo" 
addl-hlQh 


ReglslerlrnemOfy 
losegmenl 
teg,Sler 
11 
I) I) I) 1 111) 
ImOdO 
reo 


Segment reglste, 
to reglsler/memory 
11 
I) I) I) 1 I I) I) 
!mJdO 
reo 


Register/memory 


Aeg,s!er 


Segment 
rtgiSlel 


Regl$lerlmemory 


Aeglster 


Stomenl 
reg,ster 


1l·lnplll 


F,.edpoII 


II,Jlablepofl 


FIled 
port 


lIaroableporl 


ILAT·Trll'lslale 
~lf'oAL 


lU-loadEAtoreg,ster 


LOS-load 
pomte/laDS 


UI-loadpOlnllrtoES 


LAIt'·lo,d"H.,lhll,os 


"U'·Store 
"H 
Inloll,os 


'UIlI'-Pushll,gs 


P1In-popll,Os 


Rto/mlmOly.llhfeO,Sllrloellher 


Immld"'e 
to reglstel/memory 


Imm.dlllelo,ccumul,tOf 


lite 
- l" witt! tlrry: 


RIQ /memory 
.,th 
r.glst.r 
to elth.r 


Imm.d"'lto 
retjllster/memory 


Imm.dl,tllo,ccumul,IOf 


R,OISler/memory 


ReOlsler 


W-"SCll,djuSllor,dd 


W-Otcim,I,dJustlor,dd 


aUI -1dtrIct: 


Rtog./memory,nd 
rlO,sl. 
10llth.r 


Imm.dl.le 
Irom 
rIiOISI.r/m.mory 


Immldi.l.lrom,ccumuillor 


~~~::::::fm~,~,~, 
~1O~~ 


01010 
feo 


OOOreO'IO 


10001 
I I I 
modO 
0 0 
rim 


01011 
reo 


OOOreo'll 


110000 
I I .Imod 
reg 
rim 
I 


110010 
reg 
I 


111 
1001 
I.1 


111 
1011 
I •. 


11010111 


10001101 
feg 


11000101 
reo 


11000 
I 00 
mod 
reg 


110011 
1 1 1 I 


10011 
110 


10011 
100 


100 
I 
11 
0 1 


000000 
d. 
mod 
reg 
rim 


100000 
s. 
mod 
000 
rim 


10000010.1 
dll, 


~::~r:;n:~:li:;~m~:::r 
I'::~:~:-:-;-:-;~:'::-,;;.:t.:~:::-:,:':'~,,:,""::':'::"-I---:'=''':--'---;:''='''''i1"s:.".,;;;-', 


Imm..ti,l. 
Irom 
.ccumul.lor 
0 0 0 
I 1 lOw 
dat. 
d.t. 
il .-1 


Reglsler/mlmOIY 


Reo,sler 


IU-Ch'flglslgn 


000 
I 00 
d. 
mod 
reg 
rim 


100000 
s. 
modO 
1 0 
rim 


10001010.1 
dll, 


Mnemonic and 
Description 


RegISler/memory.ndfeo,ster 


Immed,ate 
.llh 
registerimemory 


Immediate 
.'Ih 
accumul.tor 


"'1·ASCII.dlust 
lor 
sublr,ct 


OAl-Oeclmal 
adlusllor 
subtract 


IUl·Mul1lply 
lunSlgnedl 


,IUl-lnleger 
multiply 
Is,gnldl 


.•• I·"SCII 
adJuSllor 
mulllply 


OI¥.Q,vldelunsu;jnedl 


IOt¥-lnleger 
dIVide 
(SIgned I 


"'O·ASCliadlusl 
tor d,vlde 


CIW·Convell 
byte 
to word 


CWD-Converl 
word 
to double 
word 


SMl/Ul 
Shiltloglc,l/aflthmetlcletl 


SMR·Shrll 
logIcal 
f1ghl 


SU·Shlllarllhmetlcnghl 


ROR-Rolalerrght 


RClRolatethroughcarry!laglelt 


RCRRotatelhroughcarrYfight 


001 
I 
I 0 d. 
mOd 
reg 
rim 


1000005 
w 
mod 
111 
Om 
d.l"l 
s.-Ol 


001 
I 
1 10. 
dat"t 
wol 


1001111111 


001011 
I 1 


,,1101,. 
mod 
100 
"m 
I 1 1 101 
1 w 
mod 
10 
i "m 


11010100 
00001010 


111101, 
.••. 
mod 
110 
"m 


1,,101, 
.••. 
mod I 1.1 
"m 


11010101 
00001010 


10011 
000 


10011 
001 


1111011. 
modO 
I 0 "m 


110100v. 
mod 
100 
"m 


110100v. 
mod 
101 
"m 


110100v. 
mod 
111 
"m 


110100v 
.••. 
modO 
0 0 "m 


II0IOOv. 
modO 
0 I "m 


"0100 
v • 
modO 
1 0 ,1m 


110100v. 
modO 
I 
I "m 


AIIID 
And· 


~;~~;,::o!r: 
r::~s::~;~:~:r:l1her 
F;I~=::=:;=::.,.:.,.:.,.: -:T 
1 
:•• :".: ,,,';,,',,..,,:::...,----cccc--r---,,,,"',-,,,-.-.,,, 


Immed,ale 
to accumulator 


TUT 
lndluncltonloll'1I1.noruult: 


Reg,ster/memory 
and 
regIster 
:11:':':':':':' 
:.:1 
m:,:' :":'::"m::; 
_ 


Immedlatedalaandreg,ster/memory!lll1011.lmOdOOO 
rim 
dilta 
1I ",,_1 
I 


Immedl"tedala 
ilnd 
accumulal0r 
1'010100"" 
1 
dlla 
datil 
11"".1 


ReglmemOly 
and 
reg,ster 
to ellher 


Immed,alelo 
reglsterlmemory 


Immediate 
10 accumulator 


Reg/memory 
ilnd 
rl9lsterlO 
el!tler 


Immedlilte 
to reOlster/memory 


Immedlale 
to accumulator 


SIring Manipulation 


,",,-Rtput 


MOVS = Move 
byle/word 


CMPS = Compare 
byle/word 


SCAS = Scan 
byle/word 


lOOS = Load 
bytelwd 
to 
AUAX 


STOS= 
Slor 
byle/wd 
trm 
AUA 


D,rect.llhlnugmenl 


InduecI 
Wllh'" 
segment 


Orrectlnlersl9ment 


000010 
d 
W 
reg 
rim 


1000000 
W 
modO 
01 
<1m 


0000110 
W 


00110 
Od. 
mod 
reg 
rim 


1000000 
W 
modl 
1 0 
rim 


0011010 
W 
data 


01000 
reg 


0011 
0 11 
I 


00100111 


0010 
I 0 d 
w 
mod 
reo 
rim 


100000 
s 
w 
modl 
0 1 
rim 


00 
10110 
W 
datil 


11111111 
W ImodO 
0 1 


10'1001 
reo 
1 


11111011"" 
lmodO 
I 1 


11'10011 


1010010"" 


1010011"" 


1 0 1 0 
11 
1 W 


1010110 
W 


10 
I 0 1 0 
1 W 


11101000 
dlsp·lo"" 
dlsp·hlgh 


11111111 
mod 
010 
"m 


10011010 
oUsel·lo. 
ollset·hlgh 


seg·low 
seg·hlgh 


111 
11 
1 1 I 
I 
mod 
01 
I "m 


Mnemonic and 
Instruction 
Code 
Mnemonic and 
Instruction 
Code 
Description 
Description 


JIll'· 
U",,",ltI 
••• 1JII.p 
11 5 4' 
1 I D 
1150110 
715 
4 3110 
185 
4 3210 
78 
5 4 32 
1 0 


D,fect 
•• 11'1,11segmenl 
111101001 
I 
(f,sp·lo* 
I 
(liSp-high 
I 
JI' 
Jull'lpOl'l 
nol s,on 
1011110011 
dlSp 
I 


o.rect,..'tfl,nstgmenHhorl 
1111010" 
ll'Sp 
lOO'taopOtlmes 
111100010 
dlsp 


1~lrec, 
.••,,'lllnUllmtn' 
1111111" 
mod 11)0 ". 
lOO'l/lGO'E·loop 
.•••.Il'le·leroleQual 
11 
1 00001 
d,sp 


[)Irte! 
,"'trsegment 
1"101010 
01l5el-lo* 
oHser·lllgn 
I 
tOO,.lItOO'IELoop 
••h,lenOl 
111000ClO 
d'Sl! 
ltloleQuili 
I 
S'O·lo* 
I 
set;)-Il'llh 
I 
Jell 
Jump on CX lefO 
11100011 
d,s" 


Il\dlfecllnl,rStllmtnl 
1" 
1 1 1 1 1 1 ImOd 101 ". I 


Rn·ltItu,n'rIIllCALl 
lOT 
Inl'Hupl 
W,\hmseomenl 
\110000111 
T~pe spec.hed 
1 10 
0' 
, 0 1 I 
type 
1 
WITh," 
seg 
ildd'IlD"nmedloSP 
11000010 
<lilla·lo •••• I 
data-high 
I 
TVpe) 
11001100 
I 
Inlerugmenl 
1110GIO!,l 


1I10,lotefluPl 
on overliow 
111001110 
1 
Intersegmenl 
add,nglmmed,ale 
to SP[l 
100 
I 0 
1 0 1 
dala·low 
I 
data-h,gh 
I 
IRET·lnlerruptreturn 
111001111 
I 
J(/JZ·Jumpon 
'Qu,llltro 
01110100 
d,sp 
Jl/JHI·JumponlesslnOlg,nler 
01111100 
d'sp 
oltqual 
JU/JII'Jumpon 
less 0' tQuallnOl 
01111110 
d'sp 
glUl'1 
JI/JIIlI'Jumpon 
btlowlnol 
above 
01110010 
d'sp 
PrOCIssor 
Control 
01 'Qual 
JII/JU~~~~~~~ 
below Or 'Quall 
01110110 
d'sp 
ClC Clnrcarrv 
111111000 
1 
J'/"I'f·Jumpon 
pafltylpaflly 
even 
01111010 
d'sp 
CIC Complemenl 
Carry 
11110101 
JO'Jumpon 
overflow 
1011100001 
d,sp 
I 
STCSetcarry 
1111'001 
JI·JumpOIl 
Slgll 
liiiiio 0 0 
1 
d'sp 
I 
ClDClea'd<reCl,on 
11111100 
JIIIJIZ'JumpOlllloleQuallllollero 
01110101 
d'sp 
STOSetd"eCl,on 
11111101 
Jll/JII~~u,~~a~" 
Ilolluslgrnl" 
I 0 I I 1 , I 0 I 
d'sp 
CllCtearmlerrupl 
1"11010 
JIU/J'v~~;;:ron 
not ItSS or eQual1 
10 
I I 1 1 1 I I 
1 
d'sp 
I 
ST!Sel,nlerruPI 
11111011 
JII/JAE·Jump 
on 1101below/above 
01110011 
d'5P 
MLTHal1 
111110100 
I 
Of equal 
JIU/,M·Jump 
on nOI below or 
01110111 
d,sp 
WAIT Wa,t 
110011011 
I 
equal/above 


1011110111 
I 
nCE5cape{loe_ternaldev'Cel 
11 
101 
1 •• 
-Imod 
_. 
_ rim 
I 
JI'/JHI·Jumponnolparlllarodd 
d'5P 


"IO·Jumpon 
nOl overUow 
1011100011 
d'5P 
I 
LOCk Bus loc~ pre'" 
111110000 
I 


No'lS 


Al" 
~bllaccumulator 
II S w = 01 
then 
16 
Ms 
01 Immediate 
dala 
lorm 
the 
operand 


AX" 
1&obit accumulator 
II s w = 11 then 
an 
Immediate 
data 
byle 
IS Sign 
extended 
to 


CX" 
Count 
register 
lorm 
the 
16-M 
operand 
OS" 
Data 
segment 
II v=O 
then 
·'count" 
= 1, II v=O 
then 
"counr· 
tn (Cl) 
ES" 
Extra 
segment 
Abovelbelow 
relers 
to unSigned 
value 
x = don', 
care 
Greater" 
more 
positive; 
II v = 0 then 
"count" 
= ,. 
" v = 1 lhen 
··counr· 
In (CL) 
register 
Less 
~ less 
positive 
(more 
negative) 
SIgned 
values 
l IS used 
for SIring 
primitives 
lor comparIson 
With IF 
FLAG 
if d::: 
1 then 
"10'· 
reg; 
it d::: 0 then 
"Irom" 
reg 
il w " 1 then 
word 
Inslruction; 
il w " 0 then 
byte 
tnstruchon 
SEGMENT 
OVERRIOE 
PREFIX 


~regl10 
I 


REG IS aSSigned 
according 
to the 
lollowlng 
table 


if mod" 
11 then 
rim 
IS treated 
as 
a REG /ield 


il mod" 
00 then 
OISP 
" 0·, 
dlsp-low 
and 
disp-high 
are 
absent 
16-8111." 
11 
~8111. 
0 01 
~ 


if mod" 
01 then 
OISP 
" disp-Iow 
sign-extended 
to 
H)-bt!s. 
disp-hlgh 
IS absenl 
000 
AX 
000 
AL 
()(} 
ES 
it mod" 
10 then 
OISP 
" disp-high: 
disp-1ow 
()(}1 
CX 
()(}1 
CL 
01 
CS 


it rIm" 
lXXl then 
EA " (aX) 
• (SO. 
OISP 
010 
OX 
010 
OL 
10 
SS 
011 
BX 
011 
BL 
11 
OS 
if rIm" 
001 
then 
EA " (eX) 
• (DO .OISP 
1()(} 
SP 
1()(} 
AH 


it rim" 
010 
then 
EA " (BP) 
• (SI) 
·OISP 
101 
BP 
101 
CH 


il rim" 
011 then 
EA " (BP) 
• (Oil. 
OISP 
110 
SI 
110 
OH 


it rim" 
100 then 
EA " (51) • OISP 
111 
01 
111 
BH 


it rim,. 
101 then 
EA " (ot) • OISP 


if rim" 
11Dthen 
EA" 
(BP). 
OISP' 
Instructions 
which 
relerence 
the 
!lag 
register 
Ille 
as 
a 16-bit 
object 
use 
the 
symbol 
FLAGS 
10 
it rim" 
111 then 
EA" 
(BX) 
.OISP 
represent 
the 
file 
OISP 
follows 
2nd 
byte 
01 instruction 
(before 
data 
if re~uired) 


FLAGS 
0 X XX XIOFIIOFIIIFIITFIISFIIlFIX 
IAFI XjPFI 
X.ICF) 


·except 
if mod" 
00 and 
rim" 
1 10 then 
EA " dlsp-hlgh· 
disp-Iow 
Mnemonics 
Intel, 
1978 


Addressing 
ROM - 
FEOOO-FFFFF 
RAM 
- 
0-7FF 
(800-FFF 
available 
with 
additional 
2142's) 


Central 
Processor 
CPU - 
8086·4 


Nolo 
May be operated 
at 2,5 MHz or 5 MHz, jumper 
selectable, 
for use with 


8086. 


Note 
The wire-wrap 
area of the SOK-86 PC board may be used for additional 


custom 
memory 
expansion, 


Memory 


ROM - 
8K bytes 2316/2716 
RAM - 
2K bytes (expandable to 4K bytes) 2142 


Input/Output 
Parallel - 
48 lines (two 8255A's) 
Serial - 
RS232 or current loop (8251A) 
Baud Rate - 
selectable from 110 to 4800 baud 


Interfaces 
Bus - 
All signals TTL compatible 
Parallel I/O - 
All signals TIL compatible 


Serial I/O - 
20 mA current loop TTY or RS232 


Note 
The user has access 
to all bus signals 
which 
enable him to design cus- 


tom system expansions 
into the kit's wire-wrap area. 


Interrupts 
(256 vectored) 
Maskable 
Non-maskable 
TRAP 


DMA 
Hold Request - 
Jumper selectable. TTL compatible 


input. 


Software 
System Monitor - 
Preprogrammed 2716 or 2316 ROMs 


Addresses - 
FEOOO-FFFFF 


Monitor I/O - 
Keyboard/display or TTY or CRT (serial 
I/O) 


Physical 
Characteristics 
Width - 
13.5 in. (34.3 cm) 
Height - 
12 in. (30.5 cm) 
Depth - 
1.75 in. (4.45 cm) 


Weight - 
approx. 24 oz. (3.3 kg) 


DC Power Requirement 
(Power supply not included in kit) 


Voltege 
Current 
---- 


VCC5V±5% 
3.5A 


Vny 
- 12V", 10% 
0.3A 


(Vnv 
required only.' 
teletype is connected) 


Environmental 
Characteristics 


Operating Temperature - 
0-50·C 


9800697A - 
SDK-86 MCS·86 System 
Design 
Kit 


Assembly Man'Jal 
9800722 - 
MCS-86 User's Manual 


9800640A - 
8086 Assembly Language Programming 


Manual 
8086 Assembly Language Reference Card 


Reference manuals are shipped with each product only 
if designated SUPPLIED (see above). Manuals may be 
ordered from any Intel sales representative, distributor 
office or from Intel Literature Department, 3065 Bowers 
Avenue, Santa Clara, California 95051. 


Part Number 


SDK-86 
Description 


MCS-86 system design kit 


intel~ 


SDK-C86 


MCS-86'· SYSTEM DESIGN KIT 
SOFTWARE AND CABLE INTERFACE TO 
INTELLEC® DEVELOPMENT 
SYSTEM 


• 
Provides the Software and Hardware 
Communications 
Link Between an 


Intellec® Development System and the 
SDK-86 


• 
Intellec® System Files can be Accessed 
and Down loaded to the SDK-86 
Resident Memory 


• 
Data in SDK-86 Memory can be 
Uploaded and Saved in Intellec® 
System Files 


• 
Enhances and Extends the Power and 
Usefulness of the SDK-86 


• 
Allows the SDK-86 to Become an 
Execution Vehicle for ISIS-II 
Developed 8086 Object Code Using 
the MDS-311 Software Cross 
Development Package 


• 
All SDK-86 Serial Port Mode 
Commands Become Available at 
Console of the Intellec® System 


The 
SDK-C86 
product 
provides 
the software 
and 
hardware 
link 
for using 
the SDK-86 
monitor 
in conjunction 
with 
an 
Intellec® 
Development 
System 
while 
adding 
features 
of data transfer 
between 
SDK-86 
memory 
and Intellec<!'>System files. 


The user may enter programs 
and data into the SDK-86 
and then save them on a diskette. 
Also. programs 
and data may be 
created 
on the Intellec® 
System 
using the MDS-311 
cross development 
software 
package, 
then loaded 
into the SDK-86 
for 
testing 
and 
checkout. 
This 
provides 
a real time 
execution 
environment 
of the SDK-86 
as a peripheral 
to the Intellec<!'> 


System. 


There 
are two·serial 
ports 
on the Intellec® 
System 
back 
panel, 
TTY and 
CRT. Assuming 
that 
one of the ports 
is 
used 
for the 
Intellec® 
console, 
the SDK-C86 
cable 
can 


plug 
into 
the 
unused 
port. 
The 
SDK-86 
is 
jumper 


selectable 
to accept either the CRT IRS2321 or TTY (20mA 


current 
loop I signals. 


The edge connector 
on the SDK-86 
has the MUL TIBUS'· 


form 
factor. 
No 
signals 
are 
connected 
to 
the 
fingers 


except 
the power 
supply 
traces. 
Therefore. 
the SDK-86 


can plug directly 
into the Intellec® 
motherboard 
to obtain 
power 
while 
using 
the SDK-C86 
cable as the communi- 


cation 
link. 


Two programs 
must be invoked 
to operate 
in the SDK-86 


slave 
mode. 
One 
program 
runs 
on 
the 
SDK-86, 
and 


another 
runs 
in any 
ISIS-II 
environment 
that 
includes 
a 
diskette 
drive. 


The 
serial 
I/O 
monitor 
is installed 
on the SDK-86 
and 


operates 
as 
though 
it was 
talking 
to 
a terminal. 
The 


software 
in 
the 
Intellec® 
allows 
the 
Intellec®, 
with 
a 


console 
device, 
to behave 
as if it were a terminal 
to the 


SDK-86. 


The SDK-C86 
software 
program 
in the Intellec 
reads the 


console 
input 
device, 
then 
passes 
the character 
to the 


SDK-86 
through 
the 
serial 
port. 
It also 
receives 
the 


characters 
from 
the 
SDK-86 
and 
displays 
them 
at the 


console 
output 
device. 
Besides 
the 
basic 
transfer 


function, 
this program 
also recognizes 
and performs 
the 
Upload 
and Download 
functions. 


• 
Transparent: 
In 
this 
mode, 
the 
SDK-C86 
software 
passes all characters 
through 
without 
any processing. 
All the commands 
of the SDK-86 
monitor 
(except paper 


tape 
commands) 
are 
available 
and 
will 
function 
in 


exactly 
the 
same 
manner 
as 
if 
the 
terminal 
were 
attached 
directly 
to the serial 
port of the SDK-86. 


• 
Upload/Download: 
In this mode the SDK-C86software, 


in the Intellec®, 
recognizes 
the mnemonic 
for Upload or 


Download 
from 
the 
terminal. 
It 
"translates" 
the 


Download 
command 
to an R IRead hexadecimal 
tape I 


command 
and 
the 
Upload 
command 
to a W (Write 


hexadecimal 
tapel. 
The Rand 
W commands 
are then 


passed 
on to the SDK-86 
monitor. 
Using 
these 
paper 


tape commands 
allows 
for a checksummed 
transfer 
of 


data between 
the Intellec® 
and the SDK-86 
memory. 


• 
Execute 
with 
Breakpoint 
(G) 
- 
Allows 
you to exe- 


cute a user program 
and cause it to halt at a predeter- 


mined 
program 
step - 
useful 
for debugging. 


• 
Single Step (N) - 
allows 
you to execute 
a user program 


one instruction 
at a time - 
useful 
for debugging. 


• 
Substitute 
Memory 
IS, SWI - 
allows 
you to examine 


and modify 
memory 
locations 
in byte or word 
mode. 


• 
Examine 
Register 
(XI 
- 
allows 
you 
to examine 
and 


modify 
the 8086's register 
contents. 


• 
Block 
Move IM I - 
allows 
you to relocate 
program 
and 


data portions 
in memory. 


• 
Input or Output 
(I, IW, 0, OW) - 
allows direct control 
of 


the SDK-86's 
I/O facilities 
in byte or word 
mode. 


• 
Display 
Memory 
I D I - 
allows 
you to print 
or display 


large 
blocks 
of memory 
information 
in HEX format. 


• 
Load 
ILl 
- 
allows 
you to load hex format 
object 
files 


into SDK-86 
memory 
from 
an Intellec. 


• 
Transfer 
(T) - 
allows 
you to save contents 
of SDK-86 


memory 
in a hex format 
object 
file in the Intellec. 


SERIAL~ 
PORTS 
CABLE 


SERIAL 
PORT 


INTELLEC® 


DEVELOPMENT 
SYSTEM 


G"mm 


SDK-86/lnlellec® 
Slave 
Mode 
Configuration 


